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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  first  word  of  Volume  xi.  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  must  be  an 
Editorial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  to  History  and  to  the  study  of 
Antiquities  which  have  been  rendered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallen,-  the 
Founder,  and,  till  now,  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine.  The  second  is  that 
although  Mr.  Hallen  has  devolved  the  Editorship  on  other  shoulders,  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  hold  out  a good  hope  that  he  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  columns  of  the  Magazine.  The  Magazine  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  as  much  as  possible  on  the  old  lines.  And  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  continue  also  to  merit  in  the  future  the  position  it  has  won  in 
the  past.  J.  H.  Stevenson. 


NOTES. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS  SON  THE 
NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST,  SECOND, 

AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

‘ I have  to  tell  you,  as  a fact  of  personal  experience,’  wrote  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  David  Laing,  ‘ that  in  all  my  poor  historical  investigations  it 
has  been,  and  always  is,  one  of  the  most  primary  wants  to  procure  a 
bodily  likeness  of  the  personage  inquired  after ; a good  portrait , if  such 
exists  ; failing  that,  even  an  indifferent  if  sincere  one.  In  short,  any 
representation,  made  by  a faithful  creature,  of  that  face  and  figure,  which 
he  saw  with  his  eyes,  and  which  I can  never  see  with  mine,  is  now  valuable 
to  me  . . . All  men,  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  Historians  (which 
every  mortal  is,  who  has  a memory , and  attachments,  and  possessions  in  the 
Past),  will  feel  something  of  the  same — every  human  creature  something.’1 
It  is  a matter,  then,  of  more  than  mere  curiosity  or  private  interest  that 
these  ‘bodily  likenesses  ’ should  be  carefully  identified  and  correctly  named. 

Before  glancing  at  the  portraits  of  the  great  historical  personages  who 
were  successively  heads  of  the  House  of  Argyll  from  the  memorable  year 
of  1638  till  after  the  ’45,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  relationship  of  these 
personages  to  each  other. 

1 Letter,  3rd  May  1854,  regarding  a ‘ Project  of  a National  Exhibition  of  Scottish 
Portraits.’ 
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Archibald,  Marquis  and  8th  Earl  of  Argyll,  b.  1598,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  7th  Earl,  1638;  created  Marquis,  1641;  was  leader  of  the 
Covenanting  party  in  Scotland,  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  head 
of  Charles  11.  at  Scone,  1650-1 ; was  executed  for  high  treason,  1661.  He 
married  his  cousin,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William,  Earl  of  Morton.  Their 
eldest  son  became  the  9th  Earl  of  Argyll.  A daughter  married  the 
1st  Marquis  of  Lothian,  her  cousin. 

Archibald,  9th  Earl,  b.  1630  (?),  was  not  restored  to  the  Marquisate,  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  treason  in  1681,  for  refusing  to  take  the  Test  without 
reservations;  escaped  to  Holland;  invaded  Scotland  in  1685;  was  cap- 
tured and  executed  without  further  trial.  His  first  wife,  m.  1650,  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  James,  4th  Earl  of  Moray.  Their  eldest  son  became  the 
1st  Duke.  One  of  their  daughters  married  the  2nd  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Archibald,  1st  Duke,  10th  Earl,  b.  1652.  Fled  to  Holland  in  1685  ; 
returned  in  1688  with  William  of  Orange;  was  created  Duke,  1701; 
d.  1703;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Countess,  in  her  own 
right,  of  Dysart.  Their  sons  became  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dukes. 

John,  2nd  Duke,  b.  10th  October  1678 ; succeeded,  1703;  K.T.,  1703- 
1710;  K.G.,  1710;  created  Earl  of  Greenwich,  1705;  Duke  of  Greenwich, 
1719;  served  under  Marlborough;  Ambassador  and  Generalissimo  in 
Spain ; a Field  Marshal  of  Great  Britain ; commanded  the  Forces  of  the 
Government  in  Scotland  in  the  17x5;  celebrated  by  Pope  as 

‘ The  State’s  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 

And  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  field.’ 

To  the  readers  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  he  is  known  as  ‘ Jeanie  Deans’s  ’ 
Duke.  He  died  in  1743,  without  male  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother.  His  eldest  daughter  married  Francis,  Earl  of  Dalkeith. 

Archibald,  3rd  Duke;  appointed  in  1710  Lord  Justice-General  of 
Scotland;  created,  during  his  elder  brother’s  lifetime,  in  1706,  Earl  of 
Isla,  under  which  title  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

At  Inveraray  there  are  portraits  of  all  of  them.  There  are  portraits 
of  several  of  them  at  Dalkeith  House  and  Newbattle.  In  Edinburgh 
there  are  two  portraits — one  in  the  Parliament  House,  and  one,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Graves,  on  loan  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Both  of 
them  are  titled  ‘John,  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich.’  Other  portraits 
of  the  personages  in  question  are  scattered  in  different  places,  and  there 
are  well-known  engravings  of  more  than  one  of  them. 

The  lineaments  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  are  tolerably  well  ascertained 
from  the  agreement  of  almost  all  the  portraits  which  are  said  to  represent 
him.  Fig.  1 is  from  the  full-length  portrait  at  Dalkeith.  Oval  face,  three- 
quarter  left ; high  forehead,  long  aquiline  nose,  slightly  arched  eyebrows, 
dark  eyes,  with  a slight  inward  squint ; light-brown  hair,  worn  long ; 
moustache  on  lip  and  tuft  on  chin.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  with  a flowing 
white  lace-edged  collar,  and  holds  a firelock  of  some  sort  in  his  right  hand. 
A portrait  of  him  (Fig.  2),  ‘formerly  at  Inveraray’  (J.  M.  Gray),  and 
believed  to  have  been  done  by  Jamesone,  is  engraved  in  Lodge  (vii.  13). 
The  features  here  are  thinner  and  the  expression  more  alert.  But  the 
characteristics  of  the  features  are  otherwise  similar,  so  far  as  the  high  fore- 
head, the  arched  eyebrows,  the  inward  eyes,  the  aquiline  nose,  etc.,  are 
concerned.  The  plain  white  collar  he  wears  spreads  over  his  shoulders. 

The  Inveraray  portrait,  Fig.  3,  which  was  engraved — not  a very  faithful 


Fig.  2 
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engraving — by  Lodge  (ix.  8)  as  the  9th  Earl,  but  was  exhibited  by  the 
Duke  in  the  National  Portraits  Exhibition  of  1868,  London  (No.  711),  as 
the  Marquis,  is  almost  identical  with  the  portrait  at  Newbattle,  Fig.  4, 
which  is  also  considered  to  represent  the  Marquis.  The  latter  portrait 
was  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  in  the  National  Portraits 
Exhibition  of  1884,  Edinburgh  (No.  76).  The  lofty  forehead,  the 
aquiline  nose,  the  dark  (brown)  eyes,  and  long  brown  (though  dark)  hair, 
and  above  all  the  inward  cast  in  the  eyes  correspond  with  the  former 
portraits.  The  face  now  is  clean-shaven,  however.  He  is  clothed  in  black, 
with  a plain  white  collar  reaching  half  way  to  the  shoulder,  the  ties  of  which 


Fig.  3 

end  in  short  tassels  close  under  the  collar.  He  wears  a black  cap.  Bullock, 
in  his  Life  of Jamesotie,  p.  155,  considers  that  the  Newbattle  portrait  (Fig.  4) 
‘bears  every  token  of  being  Jamesone’s  work.’  Jamesone  died  in  1644, 
at  which  time  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  was  not  more  than  forty-six  years  of  age, 
but  was  probably  prematurely  old.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  in  his  ‘Art 
Treasures  at  Newbattle,’  which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Scottish 
Leader  newspaper,  and  was  afterwards  privately  printed,  1885,  considers 
the  face  reproduced  here  in  Fig.  4 is  unlike  that  of  Fig.  2,  ‘ but  shows 
substantial  resemblance  to  the  small  and  much  injured,  but  apparently 
genuine  and  authentic  panel  portrait  belonging  to  Dr.  [Sir]  William 
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Fraser,  which  was  reproduced  in  Napier’s  Life  of  Montrose.'  This  portrait, 
to  judge  by  the  engraving  in  Napier’s  work,  has  the  heavy  features  and 
squint  even  more  pronounced  than  they  are  in  the  others,  the  dress  and 
cap  are  the  same,  one  of  the  tassels  of  the  collar,  however,  hangs  at  the  end 
of  a longish  string.  There  is  another  portrait  at  Newbattle,  which  is 
believed  there  to  be  a portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Gray  as  ‘ figure  to  waist,  clad  in  black,  white  slashed  doublet,  with 
white  baldrick  over  the  shoulder,  long  fair  hair,  shaven  cheeks,  small 


Fig.  4 

features,  thin  lips,  and  in  a very  marked  degree  . . . oblique  cast  of  the 
little  eyes.’  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  like  Fig.  3,  this  portrait  was 
once  held  to  represent  the  Marquis’s  son,  the  9th  Earl.  These  portraits 
assist  perhaps  to  interpret  the  title  borne  by  the  Marquis — Gillespie 
Grumach.  They  portray  him  melancholy  rather  than  morose. 

The  9th  Earl’s  features,  however,  were  of  another  cast.  There  is  a 
contemporary  portrait  of  him,  in  the  shape  of  an  engraving  by  David 
Loggan,  Fig.  5,  which  is  inscribed  by  the  engraver  ‘Ad  vivum.’  The 


Fig,  5 


Fig,  6 
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illustration  is  taken  from  the  copy  (No.  44  of  the  Engravings  Catalogue) 
exhibited  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Edinburgh.  The  features  of 
this  portrait  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the  group  of  portraits  which 
have  just  been  considered.  The  eyes  no  longer  oblique ; nose  straight, 
projecting  and  blunt  at  point ; mouth  large  and  straighter.  An  Inveraray 
portrait,  Fig.  6,  titled  the  9th  Earl,  has  a considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Loggan  engraving.  Consequently  the  Dalkeith  portrait  (No.  454  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1884),  Fig.  7,  which  is  almost  identical  with  Fig.  6,  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  9th  Earl.  It  is  at  present  titled  the 


Fig.  7 

Marquis.  It  has  long  dark  brown  hair  or  wig,  and  dark  brownish  eyes, 
and  is  clad  in  armour. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


THE  SAXON  LINEAGE  OF  THE  MACFARLANES — THE 
PEDIGREE  OF  WALTER  MACFARLANE  OF  THAT 
ILK,  ANTIQUARY  AND  GENEALOGIST. 

i.1  Egfrith  or  Egfride,  a Saxon  noble,  recorded  in  Domesday-book  as 
holding  land  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  had 
a son, 


1 These  figures  enumerate  the  generations  contained  in  the  pedigree. 
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2.  Arkyll,  designed  as  Arkyll  the  son  of  Egfrith,  or  Arkyle  the 
Chevalier,  who  succeeded  to  his  father  about  1064.  He  resisted  William 
the  Conqueror  (1066),  but  his  submission  as  a baron  is  recorded  in  1067. 
He  again  rebelled,  and  fled  into  Scotland  in  1068,  where  Malcolm  111. 
gave  him  large  possessions.  He  had  two  sons — the  elder,  Gospatrick  or 
Cospatrick,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  took  the  English  possessions 
— the  younger, 

3.  Arkyll,  succeeded  to  the  Scotch  possessions.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Gospatrick  appears  in  Domesday-book  (compiled  1080-1086)  as  a tenant 
in  capite  in  Yorkshire.  Arkyll  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

4.  Alwyn  (1st  Earl  of  Lennox),  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David  1.  and 
Malcolm  iv.,  and  was,  by  the  latter,  created  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

5.  Alwyn,  2nd  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  two  sons,  Malduin  and  Gil- 
christ, 


l 

6.  Gilchrist,  younger  son  of 
Alwyn,  obtained  a charter  from 
Malduin,  his  brother,  of  the  lands 
of  Arrochar,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

7.  Duncan,  who  married  his 
cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  Mal- 
duin, and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

8.  Maldwin,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son, 

9.  Pharlane,  who  resigned  Ar- 
rochar in  favour  of  his  son,  in 
1354- 

10.  Malcolm,  who  got  a charter 
of  Arrochar  from  Donald,  6th 
Earl  of  Lennox,  on  his  father’s 
resignation.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

11.  Duncan,  1st  Macfarlane  of 
Macfarlane,  married  Christian 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Colin 
Campbell  of  Lochow,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

12.  John,  2nd  laird,  who  married  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew  Mure 
of  Rowallan,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

13.  Duncan,  3rd  laird,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter.  He 
had  another  son,  John,  from  whom  descended  the  Macfarlanes  of  Ken- 
more,  etc. 

14.  Walter,  4th  laird,  married  a daughter  of  James,  2nd  Lord  Living- 
ston, by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Andrew,  his  heir,  and  Dugald,  ancestor 
of  the  Macfarlanes  of  Fumart  and  of  Gorton. 

15.  Andrew,  5th  laird,  married  a daughter  of  John  Stewart,  Lord 
Darnley  and  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  heir, 


6.  Malduin,  3rd  Earl  of  Lennox, 
elder  son  of  Alwyn,  granted  numerous 
charters  of  lands  in  the  Lennox,  from 
1225  to  1248.  His  eldest  son, 

7.  Malcolm,  who  corroborated 
several  of  his  father’s  charters,  pre- 
deceased him,  so  that  Malduin  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  by  his  grandson, 

8.  Malcolm,  4th  Earl,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  m.  and  died 
circa  1292,  being  succeeded  by 

9.  Malcolm,  5th  Earl,  who  fought 
and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Halidon 
Hill,  1333,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

10.  Donald,  6th  Earl,  who  died 
1 373,  and  left  one  daughter  and 
heiress, 


11.  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox, 
who  married  Walter  of  Faslane,  and 
through  whom  descended  the  earldom. 

nU 
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1 6.  Sir  John,  6th  laird,  who  married  thrice  : ist,  a daughter  of  James, 
2nd  Lord  Hamilton  ; 2nd,  a daughter  of  Herbert,  Lord  Herries  ; and  3rd, 
Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Athol.  By  his  first  marriage 
he  had  Andrew,  his  heir,  and  Robert  of  Inversnaid  ; by  his  second  he  had 
Walter  of  Ardleish,  from  whom  descend  the  Macfarlanes  of  Gartartan  and 
of  Ballagan  ; and  by  his  third  marriage  he  had  John,  killed  at  Flodden, 
and  a daughter  Grizel. 

17.  Andrew,  7th  laird,  married  Margaret  Cunningham,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Duncan,  his  heir,  and 
George  of  Markinch,  from  whom  descend  the  Macfarlanes  of  Kirkton  or 
Ballencleroch. 

18.  Duncan,  8th  laird,  married,  ist,  Isobel  Stewrart,  daughter  of 
Andrew,  Lord  Ochiltree — no  issue;  2nd,  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Colquhoun  of  Luss,  by  whom  he  had, 

19.  Andrew,  9th  laird,  who  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Maxwell  of  Newark,  by  whom  he  had, 

20.  John,  10th  laird,  who  married  four  times  : ist,  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Buchanan1  of  that  Ilk;  2nd,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell ; 3rd,  Elizabeth  Campbell  of  Argyll  ;*  4th, 
Margaret  Murray  of  Strowan.  By  his  ist  and  4th  wives  he  had  no 
children.  By  his  2nd  marriage  he  had  Walter,  his  heir,  and  by  his  3rd  he 
had  four  sons — Duncan,  Andrew,  John,  and  George. 

21.  Walter,  nth  laird,  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Semple 
of  Beltrees,  and  by  her  had  two  sons — John  and  Andrew,  both  of  whom 
succeeded. 

(22).  John,  12th  laird,  married  twice:  ist,  Grizel,  daughter  of  Colin 
Lamont  of  Lamont,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters — Jean,  who  married 
John  Buchanan  of  Lennie ; Giles,  who  married  Alexander  M‘Millan  of 
Dunmore;  and  Grizel,  who  married  Archibald  Buchanan  of  Torie  : 2nd, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Duntroun,  by  whom  also  he  had  three 
daughters,  all  of  whom  according  to  Crawford  were  married,  but  I can 
only  find  that  Isobel  the  youngest  married  John  Buchanan  of  Ballat  Easter. 
John,  1 2th  laird,  having  no  male  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

22.  Andrew,  13th  laird,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Buchanan  of  Ross,  and  Drumikill,  by  whom  he  had  a son  and  heir, 

23.  John,  14th  laird,  who  married  thrice  : ist,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Wallace  of  Woolmet — no  issue  survived  childhood ; 2nd,  Helen, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Viscount  Arbuthnott,  by  whom  he  had  three  children 
— Walter,  his  heir,  William,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  Walter,  and 
Alexander  who  d.  s.  p. ; 3rd,  Jean,  daughter  of  Campbell  of  Strachur,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  Duncan,  died  or  were  killed 
in  battle  unmarried.  Duncan,  who  went  abroad  and  settled,  leaves  issue 
there. 

(24.)  Walter,  15th  laird,  was  the  great  antiquary.  He  never  married, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

24.  William,  16th  laird,  who  married  Christian,  daughter  of  James 
Dewar  of  Vogrie,  and  by  her  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters — John, 
his  heir,  Walter,  Robert,  Janet,  Helen,  and  Rachel,  all  of  whom,  except 
John,  died  without  issue.  Janet,  or  Miss  Jess,  survived  the  rest  and  died 
in  Edinburgh  1821. 

1 This  was 'the  2nd  George  of  Buchanan,  who  married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Menteith. 
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25.  John,  17th  laird,  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  James  Walkinshaw 
of  Waikinshaw,  and  by  her  had  one  daughter, 

26.  Margaret  Elizabeth,  who  died  unmarried  in  1846;  and  with  her 
terminated  the  direct  lineal  succession  of  the  Macfarlanes  of  Macfarlane. 

The  Arms  of  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane. 

Argent,  a saltire,  engrailed,  cantoned  with  four  roses,  gules. 

Supporters — Two  Highland  warriors  in  Highland  garb,  armed  with 
broadswords  and  bows,  proper. 

Crest — A demi  savage  holding  a sheaf  of  arrows  in  his  dexter  hand, 
and  pointing  with  his  sinister  to  an  imperial  crown  or. 

Mottoes — c This  I ’ll  defend,’  and,  on  a compartment,  the  word 
‘ Lochsloy,’  which  is  the  Slogan  of  the  Clan.  James  Grahame. 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

The  pieces  of  bank  paper  which  our  Scottish  ancestors,  sometimes 
wisely,  sometimes  foolishly,  took  in  exchange  for  their  siller,  have  many 
lines  of  interest  on  them — their  connection  with  the  Scottish  system  of 
banking  from  its  first  beginnings,  their  money  denominations,  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  couched,  the  growth  of  art  in  the  execution  of  them,  the 
signatures  of  the  financiers  which  they  bear.  They  figure,  most  of  them, 
as  the  emblems  of  industry  and  success,  some  of  them  as  the  memorials  of 
recklessness,  disaster,  and  misery.  But  in  any  case  they  represented 
what  were  valuable  portions  of  a limited  capital  with  which  a people, 
courageous  on  the  whole  and  wary,  laid  the  foundations  of  national 
prosperity  and  wealth. 

In  the  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Scottish 
banking  house  opened  its  doors,  Scotland  has  seen  at  least  ninety-six  dis- 
tinct banking  establishments  arise,  has  seen  forty-six  of  them  fail  or  join 
banks  which  afterwards  failed,  thirteen  more  pass  out  of  existence  from  un- 
explained or  unexplored  reasons,  probably  insolvency  for  the  most  part, 
six  retire  voluntarily,1  and  twenty-one  amalgamate  directly  or  indirectly 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  remaining  ten  banks  which  are  still  in  existence. 

The  Darien  Company’s  Notes. 

On  the  26th  of  June  1695,  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  an  Act  (1695 
c.  8),  incorporating  ‘ The  Company  of  Scotland  Trading  to  Africa  and  the 
Indies.’  This  was  the  Company  which  was  to  be  known,  from  it  greatest 
and  most  disastrous  enterprise,  as  ‘ The  Darien  Company.’  But  while  its 
directors  were  fitting  out  their  ships  for  their  colony  at  Darien,  they 
were  organising  a banking  establishment  at  home.  Among  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  Company  which  now  repose  in  the  strong  room  in 
the  Advocates’  Library,  are  two  thin  calf-bound  untitled  folios  containing 
many  printed  forms  intended  to  have  been  converted  by  signature,  etc., 
into  ‘Bank  Notes,’  containing  also  the  counterfoils  of  those  which  were 
completed  and  issued.  Hill  Burton  relates  that  when  he  was  preparing 
his  ‘Darien  Papers’  (Bannatyne  Club,  1848),  the  identical  copper  plate 
used  in  printing  these  blank  forms  fell  out  of  one  of  the  books.  It  is 

1 See  History  of  Banking  in  Scotland , by  A.  W.  Kerr,  1884  ; The  One  Pound  Note , 
by  W.  Graham,  1886. 
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probable  that  it  was  after  this  discovery  of  the  plate  that  a number  of 
impressions  on  thin  bluish  modern  paper,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
various  persons,  were  taken  from  it.  The  plate,  returned  no  doubt  to  some 
safe  corner  of  the  Library,  measures,  by  its  impression,  approximately 
12 J inches  by  8 inches  or  thereabout.  Across  it  are  engraved 
side  by  side  three  identical  forms  with  counterfoils.  The  forms,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  page  of  one  of  the  volumes  which  is  here  represented  on  a 
reduced  scale,  has  blanks  left  for  the  date  of  issue,  the  money  amount, 
the  first  payee’s  name,  and  the  Company’s  signature.  These  forms  have 
an  additional  interest  attaching  to  them.  The  character  in  which  they 
are  written  is  so  close  a copy  of  the  handwriting  of  William  Paterson,  the 
projector  of  the  Company,  that  we  may  assume  that  the  original  model 
given  to  the  engraver  came  from  Paterson’s  own  pen.  The  manuscript 
also  in  the  blank  spaces  is  very  like  Paterson’s.  The  paper  on  which  the 
forms  were  printed  is  ordinary  stout  paper  such  as  was  used  by  the  Com- 
pany for  their  business  books,  and  bears  a not  uncommon  variety  of  the 
post-horn  and  crown  watermark. 

The  present  state  of  the  volumes,  into  which  these  forms  were 
bound,  may  be  more  fully  described.  In  one  volume  the  first  ioo  forms 
have  been  filled  up  as  five-pound  notes,  as  the  writing  on  their  counterfoils 
testifies.  All  of  them  were  issued  save  the  last,  which  was  only  partially 
completed,  and  lies  loose  in  the  book.  The  notes  have  been  separated 
from  their  counterfoils  by  means  of  a sharp  knife.  The  division  has  been 
made  in  the  form  of  a wavy  line.  The  scroll-work  through  which  the  line 
runs,  is  composed  of  the  words  Indian  Company  in  more  or  less  mono- 
gram form.  The  second  ioo  were  set  apart  for  ten-pound  notes.  Of 
these  only  the  first  32  and  the  last  note,  No.  100,  were  even  partially  filled 
up,  and  only  the  first  31  were  issued.  Then  follow  100  forms  set  apart 
for  the  twenty-pound  notes.  In  the  other  volume  100  are  devoted  to 
notes  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  fifty-pound  notes  follow.  In  no 
case  were  the  forms  set  apart  for  notes  in  any  of  the  five  denominations 
exhausted.  And  the  entries  in  the  Cash  Ledger  show  that  the  notes  taken 
from  these  books  were  the  earliest  and  only  issue.  By  this  Ledger  the 
issues  of  the  Company  stood  thus  : — 

^575  in  £s  notes 

310  » 10  >> 

i,7°°  „ 20  „ 

4,100  „ 50  „ 

5,400  „ 100  „ 


In  all  cases,  judging  by  the  counterfoils  and  the  partially  completed 
notes  still  in  the  books,  the  date,  ‘ 25  June  1696,’  and  the  payee’s  name, 
‘ Mr.  James  Dunlop,’  are  the  same.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  form 
runs  in  the  first  person  singular.  It  is  dated  Edinburgh,  but  such  words 
as  ‘ at  our  office  here 5 do  not  occur.  The  £ option  ’ clause,  to  be 
afterwards  met  with,  was  not  yet  invented.  The  money  is  in  pounds 
sterling,  and  there  is  no  place  for  an  alternative  computation  in  Scots 
money,  as  there  is  in  several  of  the  small  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  other  Scots  banks.  And  as  the  Cash  Ledger  reveals,  there 
were  no  notes  below  five  pounds.  But  the  Darien  Company  of  bitter 
memory  did  not  retrieve  in  banking  what  it  lost  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Under  an  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
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it  was  finally  dissolved,  the  Government  engaging  to  repay  its  capital  out 
of  the  Equivalent  Fund.  If  any  completed  notes  of  the  Company  survive, 
which  is  unlikely,  they  may  be  in  the  Government  Archives,  remitted 
thither  by  the  Equivalent  Fund  Commissioners  after  the  issue  of  their 
Certificates  in  1709. 

Earlier  Notes  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Though  the  Darien  Company  was  probably  the  earliest  joint  stock 
bank  in  Scotland,  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  the  first  Company  incor- 
porated for  the  express  purpose  of  banking.  On  17th  July  1696,  somewhat 
quietly — ‘surreptitiously,’  said  the  Darien  projector — it  had  been  incor- 
porated with  a twenty-one  years’  monopoly  of  banking  in  Scotland.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Scots  Parliament  passed  the  Act  founding  the 
Bank,  it  passed  another  ‘ allowing  the  Administrators  of  the  Common 
Good  of  Burrowes  to  Adventure  their  Stocks  ’ in  the  Darien  Company. 
In  January  1696,  the  Bank  opened  its  doors  and  began  to  issue  notes. 
These  were  for  the  same  amounts  as  the  notes  already  mentioned  which 
the  older  company  issued  a few  months  after,  and  which  comprised  no 
note  for  a smaller  amount  than  ^5. 

The  One- Pound  Note,  now  the  popular  emblem  of  the  Scots  banking 
system,  was  thus  by  no  means  contemporary  in  its  beginning  with  Scots 
banking.  There  is  a doubt  as  to  the  exact  time  of  it  appearance.  It  is 
stated  most  circumstantially,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  An  Historical 
Account  of  the  Establishment , Progress , etc.,  of  the  Bank  (Edinr.  1727), 
that  the  note  was  issued  in  1699,  and  at  once  became  of  great  con- 
venience both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  the  country.  But  Mr.  Kinnear,  one 
of  the  Bank  Directors,  says  in  his  evidence  before  a Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1826,  that  the  one-pound  note  was  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1704.  Previous  to  that  date,  he  says,  several  proposals  for  the  issue  of 
‘tickets’  [bank-notes],  stamped  brass  coins,  and  wooden  tallies,  for 
amounts  below  ^5,  had  been  proposed,  but  had  been  rejected.  The 
author  of  the  History  of  the  One- Pound  Note  is  inclined  to  credit  the 
account  given  by  the  writer  of  1727.  He  suggests  that  the  first  note  for 
twelve  pounds  Scots  may  be  said  to  have  been  issued  in  1704,  without 
invalidating  the  statement  that  a 20s.  note  in  sterling  money  was  issued 
in  1699.  No  such  argument,  however,  can  be  founded  on  the  phraseology 
of  the  writers  of  those  times,  to  the  effect  of  proving  that  when  they 
talked  of  a £ 1 or  20s.  note,  the  note  itself  was  really  marked  anything 
else  but  ‘ twelve  pounds  Scots.’  In  a very  few  years  after  the  Bank  began 
to  issue  notes,  it  discovered  that  they  were  liable  to  be  tampered  with. 
The  five-pound  note  was  found  capable  of  being  made  to  read  fifty  pounds. 
The  forger,  a man  Macghie,  fled  the  country,  and  the  Bank  engraved  a 
new  set  of  plates  calculated  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  a fraud.  But 
in  1710  the  new  one  pound,  or,  let  us  say,  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  note, 
was  copied  by  a teacher — a cripple  weaver,  by  another  account — at 
Hamilton.  This  was  a kind  of  forgery  more  difficult  to  guard  against  than 
the  former  kind. 

If  a specimen  survives  of  any  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  an  issue 
earlier  than  1716,  it  must  be  very  rare,  if  not  unique.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  first  one-pound  notes,  the  pound  notes  of  1704,  which 
were  scarcely  issued  when  they  were  returned  in  the  panic  of  that  year 
which  caused  the  Bank  to  stop  payment  for  a time,  and  to  allow  interest  on 
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its  notes  from  the  date  of  its  stoppage  ; or  the  notes  used  against — if  really 
against — the  Bank  in  the  mysterious  run  of  1715,  while  the  Bank  was 
being  accused  of  favouring  the  Rebellion.  The  earliest  Bank  of  Scotland 
note  available  for  representation  is  the  ‘Twelve  pounds  Scots’  note  of 
1 6th  April  1716.  And  this  representation  is  got  only  at  second-hand.  It 
is  taken  from  a contemporary  forgery  which  is  the  only  presentment  of 
the  note  now  in  the  possession  even  of  the  Bank  itself.  Less  apology, 
however,  need  be  made  for  taking  a contemporary  forger’s  version  for  the 
general  appearance  of  a bank  note,  than  for  taking  that  of  an  ordinary 
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copyist,  however  artistic  and  conscientious,  who  does  not  mean  to  deceive. 
In  this  1716  note,  which  was  doubtless  to  circulate  more  freely  than 
the  larger  notes  among  the  common  people,  there  is  no  reference  to 
sterling  money,  save  in  the  selection  of  the  number  of  Scots  pounds, 
which  was  equal  to  the  unit  in  pounds  sterling.  This  seems  to  have 
been  held  to  be  sufficient  compliance  with  Article  XVI.  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  which  enacted  that  the  coin  should  be  ‘of  the  same  standard 
and  value  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  now  in  England.’  The 
notes  of  1716,  and  presumably  the  notes  of  the  earlier  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  appear  to  have  been  bound,  like  the  Darien  notes, 
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in  book  form,  each  note  being  separated  by  a knife  or  scissors,  from  its 
counterfoil,  through  a piece  of  scroll-work  or  cypher.  This  cypher  consists 
of  three  words  in  separate  monograms,  and  reads  Scots — Edinburgh — Bank. 
The  word  Edinburgh — perhaps  it  is  Edenburgh — is  impressed  without  ink, 
but,  in  this  case,  whether  it  is  intended  for  a water-mark,  or  merely  a new 
way  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  printing  from  an  old  plate,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  a study  of  a forged  copy  of  the  note.  There  is  nothing  like  a 


watermark  anywhere  else  in  the  copy  before  us.  Part  of  the  circular  out- 
line of  the  Bank  seal  is  visible.  In  the  date  at  the  top  of  the  note  the 
spelling  Edenburgh  is  adopted.  The  date  and  amount  of  the  note  are 
printed,  an  advance  beyond  the  Darien  form  which  the  Bank  made  at  pro- 
bably a very  early  stage  of  its  career.  We  may  assume  that  it  was  this 
note  which  was  made  the  subject  of  the  forgery  of  January  1723. 

On  June  24th,  1723,  the  Bank  issued  a new  twelve  pound  Scots  note. 
It  was  a great  improvement  over  the  former  note,  in  so  far  that  it  provided 
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more  difficulties  for  the  forger  to  surmount,  both  in  labour  and  skill.  In 
addition  to  the  Roman  characters,  Italics,  and  Script  of  the  note  of  1716, 
it  has  one  or  two  words  in  old  English,  and  a word  in  charter  hand.  The 
lines  are  finer,  and  there  are  some  ornamental  flourishes.  The  monograms, 
Scots,  and  Bank  are  on  a groundwork  of  parallel  lines.  The  word  Edin- 
burgh is  now  in  ink.  A water-mark,  consisting  of  the  words  Bank  of 
Scotland  in  Roman  capitals,  runs  along  between  the  Accomptant’s  and 
Treasurer’s  signatures.  The  specimen  of  this  note  from  which  the  illustra- 
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tion  is  taken  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  W.  Graham  to  be  genuine.  If  we  may  judge  by 
the  practice  of  later  times,  there  were  two  plates  engraved  for  this  issue. 
There  were  also  two  forgeries.  Their  difference  is  most  readily  detected 
in  the  parallel  lines  under  the  monograms.  But  whether  these  differences 
were  intentional  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  forgery  of  this  note  was 
extensive.  The  Bank  still  possesses  thirty-four  examples  of  it,  all  bearing 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  in  circulation.  The  imitation  of  the 
water-mark  has  been  produced  by  pressure  after  the  paper  was  made. 
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These  spurious  notes  are  in  all  likelihood  part  of  the  forgery  of  the 
‘twenty-shilling  notes’  perpetrated  in  Edinburgh  by  a man  Currie  in 
November  1726,  one  result  of  which  was  that  the  Bank  resolved  to  call 
in  its  notes  and  substitute  a new  issue,  which  should  have  ‘ special  cheques 
against  forgery.’  The  Bank  of  Scotland’s  notes  of  1723  were  also,  as  it 
happened,  among  the  principal  weapons  used  against  it  in  the  great 
Bank  War  of  1727-9.  The  Royal  Bank  had  just  received  its  charter  and 
begun  business.  Each  of  the  banks  now  considered  the  existence  of  the 
other  to  be  a menace  to  its  prosperity.  The  Royal  Bank  was  in  a 
superior  position  for  attack ; it  first  bought  up  all  the  old  Bank’s  notes  it 
could  lay  its  hands  on,  and  then  instituted  a run  which  compelled  its 
rival,  on  27th  March  1728,  to  suspend  payment  for  a time.  There  seems 
to  have  been  thus  the  less  difficulty  in  calling  in  the  forgeable  notes  of 
1723;  and  the  thirty-four  spurious  notes  of  that  year,  which  are  nowin 
the  possession  of  the  Bank,  are  possibly  relics  also  of  the  run  of  1728. 
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There  are  quaint  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  war.  Though  the 
Bank  of  Scotland  had  stopped  in  March  1728,  and  did  not  re-open  its 
doors  till  June  at  earliest,  still  it  dated  a new  issue  of  notes  the  ‘Seven- 
tenth  day  of  April  1728.’  If  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  note  of  this  date  is 
a specimen  of  the  issue  contemplated  after  the  detection  of  the  forgery  of 
November  1726,  the  ‘cheques  against  forgery’  are  neither  very  apparent, 
nor  were  they  very  successful.  There  are  doubtless  some  letters  with 
flourishes  interlacing  with  the  loops  of  other  letters.  But  the  addition 
most  laborious  of  imitation  is  the  new  embossed  seal  with  the  Bank’s 
arms  which  is  impressed  on  the  note.  The  note  from  which  the  illustra- 
tion is  taken  is  understood  at  the  Bank  to  have  been  pronounced  a 
forgery.  The  seal  appears  the  most  genuine  part  of  it. 

The  1728  note  was  succeeded  by  the  note  of  4th  February  173-1,  the 
VOL.  xi. — NO.  XLI.  b 
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last  of  the  twelve  pounds  Scots  notes  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 
This  note,  though  much  superior  to  its  predecessors,  had  a short  life 
from  another  cause  than  forgery.  The  Royal  Bank  having  reverted  again 
to  its  policy  of  harassing  the  old  Bank  by  presenting  large  numbers  of  its 
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notes  for  immediate  payment,  that  Bank,  in  defence,  devised  a new  form  of 
note,  in  which  it  reserved  to  itself  an  option  to  pay  on  demand  or  to  pay, 
with  2 \ per  cent,  of  interest,  six  months  after  demand.  This  was  the  origin 
and  beginning  of  the  option  clause  in  the  Scots  bank-notes.  Whatever 
its  general  effect  on  Scots  banking  may  have  been,  the  clause  put  it  out  of 
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the  power  of  an  individual  bank  to  break  a rival  house  by  suddenly 
demanding  payment  of  a collection  of  its  notes.  It  is  said  that  this  clause 
was  first  adopted  in  the  £>$  note  in  1730,  and  in  the  £1  note  in  1732.  The 
uncompleted  forms  from  which  the  illustrations  of  these  notes  are  taken 
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are  undated.  The  dates  on  the  whole  series  of  notes  with  the  option 
clause  from  up  to  ^100  were  added  in  ms. 

{To  be  continued.) 


EXPENSES  OF  A STUDENT  AT  ST.  SALVATOR’S  COLLEGE, 
ST.  ANDREWS,  1684  : A LETTER. 

‘A.  Skeine,’  the  writer  of  this  letter,  was  no  doubt  Alexander  Skene, 
fourth  son  of  Sir  Andrew  Skene  of  Halyards  in  Fife.  On  1st  July  1663  he 
was  admitted  a Regent  of  St.  Leonard’s  College,  St.  Andrews,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Provost  of  St.  Salvator’s.  This  post  he  occupied 
in  1685,  for  appended  to  one  of  the  maces  is  the  following  inscription, 
‘ Dr.  Alexander  Skene,  Collegii  Sancti.  Salvatoris  nostri  prepositus  me 
temporis  injuria  laesum  et  mutilatum  publicis  dicti  Collegii  sumptibus 
reparandum  curavit  An.  Dom.  1685.’ 

He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  in  1707. 

The  laird  of  Strowan  of  this  date  was  Alexander  Robertson.  His 
son,  for  whom  apparently  the  inquiry  was  being  made,  also  by  name 
Alexander,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  matriculating  at  St.  Salvator’s 
College  there  on  26th  March  1686.  In  1688,  though  still  a minor,  he 
left  his  studies  to  join  Dundee,  for  which  he  was  forfeited  by  a Decreet 
of  Parliament,  and  obliged  to  retire  abroad.  He  joined  Mar  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715,  fighting  at  Sheriffmuir  at  the  head  of  500  of  his  clan, 
and  though  taken  prisoner,  managed  to  make  his  escape  to  France.  In 
the  ‘’45’  he  was  also  suspected  of  being  ‘out,’  but  was  not  convicted. 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Rannoch  in  1749,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Strowan,  his  funeral  being  attended  by  above 
2000  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held. 

He  was  the  author  of  a volume  of  poems,  published  shortly  after  his 
death,  and  which  Macaulay  has  described  as  being  ‘ always  very  stupid 
and  often  very  profligate.’ 

That  the  College  of  St.  Salvator  at  St.  Andrews  is  the  ‘ Coladge  ’ 
referred  to,  I think  is  evident  from  the  above  notes. 

A.  O.  C. 


Edr.,  March  22,  1684. 

Sir, — I ame  much  asheamed  that  I have  not  ueated  upon  Strouan 
since  he  did  me  the  favor  to  se  me  att  my  chamber,  but  treuly  I have 
severall  tyms  inquired  for  you  to  conduck  me  to  him  and  therfor  I lay  it 
upon  you  to  excuse  me. 

If  his  sone  be  a primer  his  expence  will  be  as  foloueth 
Imp  : for  his  oune  teabell  and  his  servants  quarterlie 
It : to  his  regent  5 or  6 dolors.  Inde. 

It : for  his  bed  if  he  ly  alone  ...... 

It : for  dressing  his  chamber  & making  his  bed  if  he 
be  alone  ........ 

It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  porter  ..... 

It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  him  that  cleangeth  the  coladge  . 

It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  coladge  cooke  if  he  tabell  in 
the  coladge  ........ 
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If  he  be  a seconder  his  expence  will  be  as  folous 


Imp  : for  his  oune  teabell  and  his  servants  quarterlie 
It : to  his  regent  3 or  4 dolors.  Inde. 
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It : for  his  bed  if  he  ly^alone  ...... 
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It : for  dressing  his  chamber  & making  his  bed 

00 
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It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  porter  ..... 

00 

1 2 

00 

It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  the  cook  at  the  coladge  teabell 

00 

12 

00 

It : ance  in  the  yeir  to  him  that  cleangeth  the  coladge 

00 

1 2 

00 

This  is  all  I can  thinke  of  att  present,  and  I rest  your  very  affectionat 
frind  and  faithfull  servant,  A.  Skeine. 

(Addressed)  ffor 

Mr.  Duncan  Ro^one, 

Writter  in  Edinburgh, 

These. 

KING-EDWARD  WRITS. 

The  following  documents,  tracing  certain  King-edward  church  lands 
from  the  beginning  of  the  15th  down  to  the  17th  century,  exhibit  some 
ancient  forms  of  process,  and  the  practical  recognition  of  a social  fact 
which  obtained  before  the  Reformation.  The  documents  are  additionally 
interesting  as  they  relate  to  a part  of  the  country  whose  Origines 
Parochiales  are  still  to  be  collected.  M. 

(1.)  Notarial  Transumpt  of  Charter  by  William  Fraser,  lord  of  Fyntre, 
granting  and  confirming  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  of 
Ivynedward,  and  to  the  vicar  of  the  said  church  for  the  time  being, 
and  his  successors,  that  piece  of  land,  with  the  mound  thereupon,  lying 
within  his  land  of  Balcors  above  the  said  church,  between  the  burn 
which  is  called  the  Bog  burne  on  the  east,  and  the  burn  called  Arurcruik 
on  the  west,  as  the  said  piece  of  land,  with  the  mound  aforesaid,  is 
stretched  out  and  comprehended,  with  the  earthen  wall  around  the  said 
mound,  between  the  said  two  burns : to  hold  to  the  said  church,  vicar 
thereof,  or  any  chaplain  who  for  the  time  shall  be  celebrating  divine 
service  there,  perpetually,  in  pure  and  perpetual  alms,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  souls  of  the  granter,  his  predecessors  and  successors,  and  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  chiefly  that  the  said  vicar,  or  his  chaplain,  performing  divine 
service  in  the  said  church,  may  have  him  assiduously  in  memory  in  his 
masses  and  prayers.  Dated  at  the  said  church  of  Kyneaward,  on  the 
feast  of  the  nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  1406:  Witnesses,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  Alexander  Stewart,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Garviach,  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Moray,  Alexander  of  Keythe,  lord  of  Grandon,  John  Frasyr,  lord  of 
Forglen,  uncle  of  the  granter,  Thomas  Byrsbane,  lord  of  Bar,  the  granter’s 
kinsman.  The  seal  of  Thomas,  abbot  of  Deir,  was  appended. 

The  Transumpt  is  made  at  Aberdeen  on  14th  July  1474,  at  the  request 
of  Adam  Crawfurd,  burgess  of  Aberdeen,  procurator,  and  in  name  of 
William,  abbot  of  Deir ; the  notary  is  Robert  Leyes. 

(2.)  Charter  by  Arthur,  lord  of  Forbes,  whereby,  for  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  he  grants  in  pure  and 
perpetual  alms  to  the  church  of  Kinedward  and  the  minister  thereof  for 
the  time  being,  that  portion  or  particle  of  land  lying  within  his  land  of 
Balcors,  on  the  north,  between  the  bogburn  on  the  west,  the  burn  which 
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runs  between  the  two  hillocks  on  the  east,  into  the  water  of  Kinedward,  which 
is  on  the  south,  as  by  the  gift  of  the  granter’s  predecessors  was  hitherto 
possessed  by  them,  and  by  the  minister  presently  serving  the  cure,  is  quietly 
possessed,  and  as  confirmed  by  this  new  grant : To  hold  of  the  granter 
and  his  heirs — the  said  minister  and  his  successors  performing  therefor 
annually  the  service  of  the  cure  of  souls.  Contains  Precept  of  Sasine,  and 
is  dated  at  Aberdeen,  23rd  April  1617.  Witness,  Mr.  John  Merser, 
preacher  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  at  the  Church  of  Methlik,  James  Forbes, 
apparent  of  Corsindae,  John  Collisone  of  Achlonies,  John  Forbes  of 
Cask,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Urquhart,  Notary,  writer  of  the  deed. 

(3.)  Instrument  of  Sasine  following  on  said  Charter.  Done  on  the 
ground  of  said  land,  17th  May  1617. 

(4.)  ‘At  Rubrey,  the  last  day  off  November,  the  yeir  of  God  j'nvic  and 
auchtein  yeiris,  about  the  first  hour  efter  noon  or  thairbye,  befoir  thir 
witnesses,  William  Sym  in  Borgieheid  of  Newtoun,  James  Mortimer,  servi- 
tor to  Mr.  William  Guild,  persone  of  Kinedward,  James  Adamsone, 
servitor  to  Thomas  Bruce,  notar  publick,  George  Kemptie,  sone  to 
Thomas  Kemptie  in  Rubrey. 

‘ The  said  day,  in  presence  of  ws  connotars  under  wretin  and  witnessis 
foirsaid,  comperit  personallie  the  said  Mr.  Williame  Guild,  persone  of 
Kinedward,  and  requirit  and  designit  the  said  Thomas  Kemptie  in 
Rubrey  (now  as  apperit  on  his  deidbed)  to  declair  the  trewthe  gif  ewer  he 
knew  umquhill  Sir  Robert  Meldrum,  ruidpreist  of  Kinedvard,  to  have  in 
his  possessioun  the  Kirklands  of  Kinedward,  now  callit  Kirkhill,  presentlie 
posseiddit  be  Thomas  Meldrum  of  Iden  : The  quhilk  Thomas  Kemptie, 
being  perfect  in  memorie,  declarit  on  his  saull  and  conscience,  and  be  the 
deathe  that  appeirandlie  shortlie  he  was  to  go  to,  that  the  said  umquhill 
Sir  Robert  Meldrum,  about  the  space  of  fiftie  yeiris  syne  and  attour, 
actuallie  dwelt  upon  the  said  Kirkhill  with  his  concubein  Jonnet  Robertsone, 
and  paicabilly  possest  the  same.  At  quhilk  tyme,  the  said  William  Sym, 
one  of  the  saids  witnessis,  ratified  and  apprived  the  foirsaid  depositioun, 
and  declarit  lykewayes  that  about  the  space  foirsaid  the  said  Sir  Robert 
and  his  concubein  dwelt  and  occupied  the  same,  as  said  is  : and  both 
condiscending  in  ane  woce  declarit  on  thair  conscience  they  saw  him  and 
his  said  concubein  a long  tyme  dwell  theron,  as  said  is  : upon  the  quhilk 
declaratioun  the  said  Mr.  William  Guild  askit  instruments  in  the  handis 
of  the  notaris  publict  under  wretin.  This  was  done  in  the  dwelling-hous 
of  the  said  Thomas  Kemptie  in  Rubrey,  day,  yeir,  place,  and  befoir  the 
witnessis  foirsaidis. 

Ita  est  Georgius  Scheraire  notarius  publicus  ac  testis  in  premissis 
rogatus  et  requisitus  ad  hec  manu  propria. 

Ita  est  Thomas  Bruce  connotarius  ac  testis  in  premissis  rogatus  et 
requisitus  ad  hec  manu  propria. 

At  Balchors,  the  said  last  day  of  November,  the  yeir  of  God  forsaid, 
befoir  thir  witnessis,  George  Russell,  tailyeor,  and  the  said  James 
Adamsone,  about  fyve  houris  efter  nuin  or  therbye. 

The  quhilk  day  William  Urquhart  in  Balchors  being  inposit  lykewayes 
on  his  conscience  be  the  said  Mr.  Wm.  Guild  to  declair  the  trewthe  anent 
the  premisses,  on  his  conscience  declarit  conform  to  the  saids  Thomas 
Kemptie  and  Wm.  Sym  in  all  poyntis,  quheron  the  said  Mr.  Wm.  Guild 
askit  instruments  in  our  handis  as  said  is : and  immediatelie  therefter 
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the  said  Mr.  William  passed  with  ws  and  the  said  Wm.  Urquhart  and 
witnessis  forsaids  to  the  dwelling-hous  of  Alexander  Makye  in  Balchors, 
and  required  of  him  to  tell  the  trewth  anent  his  knowledge  of  the  premisses, 
quha  declarit  on  his  conscience,  being  on  his  deidbed  as  apperit,  that  he 
knew  the  said  umquhill  Sir  Robert  tak  wp  the  dewtie  of  the  said  Kirkhill 
fra  the  said  Jonnet  Robertson  his  concubein  quho  occupied  the  same  : 
And  all  the  saids  deponers  abonewretin  being  all  honest  aged  married  men, 
outwith  the  age  of  thriescoir  tuelf  yeirs  declarit  that  they  dwelt  besyde  the 
said  umquhill  preist  and  knew  the  premisses  to  be  of  werity  : quheron  the 
said  Mr.  Wm.  Guild  askit  instrument  in  the  hands  of  ws  connotaris 
underwretin. 

(The  notaries  append  their  attestations  as  above.) 

(5.)  Disposition  by  Patrick  Meldrum  of  Iden,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Guild,  minister  of  Kingedward,  of  the  Kirkhill  thereof : contains  procura- 
tory of  resignation.  Dated  at  Kingedward,  17th  February  1626.  Wit- 
nesses, John  Millne  at  Holliemill,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Duncan,  reader  at 
Kingedward. 

(6.)  Charter  by  the  same  to  the  same,  in  similar  terms,  and  of  same 
date,  and  witnesses.  (Signatures.) 

A JACOBITE  (?)  PETITION. 

The  following  petition  possesses  a certain  interest  inasmuch  as  it  was 
written  by  the  servant  of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who  was  so 
prominent  throughout  the  risings  of  1719  and  1745.  Unfortunately  only 
a fragment  now  remains.  R. 

‘ Petition  of  William  Fleming  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

c Humbly  sheweth, — That  your  Petitioner  had  the  honour  to  serve  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  unnatural 
rebellion,  and  during  these  unhappy  troubles  your  Petitioner  resided  at 
Dunkeld  in  the  shire  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  whither  the  person  commonly 
called  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  came  with  a body  of  Rebels,  and  soon 
after  the  said  Marquis  sent  a party  of  armed  rebels  who  seized  your 
Petitioner  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dunkeld.  The 
Marquis  then  proposed  to  your  Petitioner  that  he  must  either  inlist  as  a 
common  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender’s  son  or  enter  into  his  (the 
Marquis’s)  as  his  Gentleman,  and  your  petitioner  being  under  that  necessity 
agreed  to  serve  the  Marquis  as  his  Gentleman. 

f That  your  Petitioner,  though  thus  unhappily  engaged  in  the  Marquis’s 
service,  yet  during  all  the  time  he  continued  therein  your  Petitioner  as 
much  as  in  him  lay  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Rebels  from  committing 
excesses  where  they  passed  through ; particularly  your  Petitioner  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  one  Mr.  Tolmie,  Exciseman  of  Dunkeld,  who  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Pretender’s  son,  and  was  threatened  to  be  executed 
as  a Spye,  but  your  Petitioner  paid  down  ^25  sterling  as  a security  for 
his  appearance  when  called  upon  to  clear  himself  of  his  supposed  crime, 
and  Mr.  Tolmie  was  thereupon  set  at  liberty,  and  by  the  good  offices  of 
your  Petitioner  was  soon  after  cleared.  Much  about  the  same  time,  to  wit, 
upon  the  12th  of  September  1745,  one  Thomas  Bisset,  servant  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Athole,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  between 
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Athole  and  Dunkeld  and  carried  to  Perth,  being  charged  with  writing 
letters  and  corresponding  with  the  Duke,  his  master,  but  your  Petitioner, 
by  repeated  remonstrances  and  applications  to  the  Marquis  and  Lord 
George  Murray,  got  Mr.  Bisset  discharged  out  of  custody  and  procured 
him  liberty  to  return  home.  All  which  if  required  can  be  attested  by 
many  of  his  Majesty’s  well-affected  subjects,  and  in  particular  by  the  said 
Mr.  Tolmie  and  Mr.  Bisset. 

‘That  upon  the  27th  of  April,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
said  Marquis  surrendered  himself  a prisoner  to  Buchanan  of  Drumiekill, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  shire  of  Dumbarton,  and 
at  the  same  time  delivered  his  arms  and  riding  furniture  (a  list  whereof  is 
herewith  annexed)  to  the  said  Justice  to  remain  in  his  custody  till  called 
for. 

‘ That  in  a short  time  after  the  said  surrender  the  Marquis  was  sent  to 
Leith,  and  was  put  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  for  London,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  20th  June  thereafter,  when  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  soon  after  died  a prisoner. 

‘ That  at  the  time  of  his  committment,  the  Marquis  had  in  his  possession 
plate  and  other  effects  to  a considerable  amount  (a  list  whereof  is  also  an- 
nexed), which  your  Petitioner  by  the  Marquis’s  order  delivered  to  _ Mr. 
Fowler,  the  deputy  Master-Joaler  of  the  Tower,  and  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in  whose 
custody,  as  your  Petitioner  is  informed,  the  same  still  remain. 

4 That  during  the  time  your  Petitioner  served  the  Marquis  as  above  he 
advanced  and  disbursed  money  from  time  to  time  for  the  Marquis’s  use, 
All  or  the  greater  part  whereof  was  so  disbursed  on  account  of  the  Mar- 
quis’s travelling  expenses  after  his  said  surrender,  by  means  whereof,  and 
also  on  account  of  wages  due  to  your  Petitioner,  the  Marquis  became 
indebted  to  your  Petitioner  in  the  sum  of  ^113,  os.  5 Jd.  sterling,  as  will 
appear  in  an  account  thereof  and  vouchers  ready  to  be  produced  and 
shewn  to  your  Grace. 

£ That  during  the  Marquis’s  confinement  in  the  Tower  your  Petitioner 
frequently  went  thither  in  order  to  have  his  account  settled  and  obtain 
satisfaction  or  security  for  the  balance  due  from  the  Marquis,  but  your 
Petitioner  was  denied  access,  and  therefore  had  never  any  opportunity  to 
procure  such  satisfaction  or  security. 

‘That  by  reason  of  the  Marquis’s  attainder  in  1715  . . .’ 


List  of  arms  and  effects  delivered  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Tidlibardine  to 
Mr.  Buchanan , as  set  forth  in  above  petition. 


Horse  furniture  mounted  with  crimson  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  gold,  ...... 

A pair  of  pistols  mounted  with  silver, 

A gold-hilted  small  sword,  ..... 
A dirk  mounted  with  silver, ..... 
A broadsword  and  cutlash  mounted  with  silver, 

A small  casket  delivered  to  Mr.  Buchanan’s  lady,  containing 
rings  and  other  jewels,  value  unknown, 


^12  o o 
1000 
800 
200 
300 


£z*>  0 0 
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A list  of  zv earing  apparell , plate,  and  other  goods  delivered  to  the 
Deputy- Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Two  full  suits  of  cloathes  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 

One  velvet  suit  being  cutt  velvett,  . 

One  Highland  suit  and  plaid, 

One  greatcoat,  .... 

Thirty-six  pair  stockings  (consisting  of  thread,  silk 
Eight  pair  of  shoes,  .... 

One  silk  Damask  nightgown  and  waistcoat, 

A case  of  fine  razors, 

Two  sets  of  gold  sleeve  buttons, 

One  large  silver  salver  and  two  small  do.,  . 

Eleven  knives  and  forks  and  twelve  spoons  do., 

Two  salts  do. ; one  large  dealing  spoon  do., 

Two  candlestick  snuffers  and  standish  do.,  . 

Twenty  Louis  d’ors  in  specie  in  the  Marquis’s  pocket  the 
time  of  his  death, 

One  dozen  new  shirts  and  stocks, 

Six  shirts  and  several  pocket-handkerchiefs, 

Two  pair  sheets  and  pillowbears,  new, 

Two  pair  blankets  and  a quilt, 

Two  pair  preserves,  . 

A case  of  pocket  instruments, 

Several  wigs,  hats,  and  a pair  buckles, 

A trunk  and  three  portmantles  containing  above, 


of  Tower, 
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PIKE-HEAD  FROM  CORBET  TOWER. 


This  pike-head  was  found  ten  days  ago,  at  the  lower  end  of  Gateshaw 
Brae  in  the  parish  of  Morebattle,  Roxburghshire,  and  within  150  yards 


from  the  old  Tower  of  Corbet,  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  an  avenue 
to  my  new  house  at  Corbet  on  the  estate  of  Gateshaw.  The  Tower  of 
Corbet  is  of  ancient  date,  and  being  situated  close  on  the  borders  of 
England,  it  was  the  scene,  I believe,  of  frequent  encounters  between  the 
Border  inhabitants.  It  was  burnt  by  the  English  in  1522,  in  retaliation  of 
an  inroad  into  Northumberland  by  Lancelot  Ker  of  Gateshaw.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  again  destroyed  in  1545.  Gateshaw  Brae,  which  adjoins  the 
Tower,  is  the  place  where  the  Covenanters  of  the  district  worshipped. — 
See  Jeffrey’s  History  of  Roxburghshire,  vol.  iii.  pages  306  and  307. 

21  st  May  1896.  Alexr.  Sholto  Douglas. 

Can  an  approximate  date  be  assigned  to  such  a specimen  of  the  iron 
pike  or  lance  head  ? That  it  is  apparently  of  no  greater  antiquity  than 
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the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  at  most  only  adds  to  its  interest.  The 
Museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquaries  has  no  weapon  of  this  pattern. 

Ed. 


THE  NEARLY  TWELVE  YEARS’  OCCUPATION  OF— 
JAMES  MACVEIGH? 


There  lies  before  us,  as  we  write,  a work  in  three  volumes,  imperial  8vo, 
entitled  on  the  backs  Scottish  Family  History— James  Macveigh.  Appar- 
ently by  a curious  coincidence,  the  alphabetical  divisions  of  the  subject, 
also  marked  on  the  backs  of  these  volumes,  are  identical  with  those  on 
the  volumes  of  Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation — vol.  1,  abe — cur;  vol.  2, 
dal — mac  ; vol.  3,  mac — zet.  The  title-pages  of  the  two  books, 

however,  are  different  both  in  phrase  and  fact,  but  to  facilitate  the 
comparison,  mainly  of  their  differences,  we  print  the  title-pages  of  their 
first  volumes  in  parallel  columns. 


Anderson's  Title-page. 

The  Scottish  Nation;  or  the  Surnames, 
Families,  Literature,  Honours,  and  Biblio- 
graphical History  of  the  People  of  Scot- 
land, by  William  Anderson,  author  of  Life , 
and  Editor  of  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  &c. 
&c.  / Vol.  1.  / abe — cur.  / A.  Fullerton, 
& Co. , 44  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh ; and 
1 15  Newgate  Street,  London,  i860. 


Macveigh' s Title-page. 

The  Scottish  Family  History  ; or  the 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  all 
Scottish  Families  and  Surnames.  By  Janies 
Macveigh,  author  of  The  Historical  Records 
of  the  Black  Watch ; The  l^th  High- 
landers ; The  78 th  Highlanders  ( The  Ross- 
shire  Buffs) ; The  7<)th,  The  Cameron 
Highlanders ; The  g2nd,  The  Gordon 
Highlanders ; and  The  93 rd.  The  Suther- 
land Highlanders , etc.  etc.  j Vol.  1.  / abe — 
CUR.  / James  Macveigh,  Dumfries,  1890. 


On  turning  to  the  preface  we  find  it  prefixed  in  the  Dumfries  print  by 
a second  title  : ‘An  Account  of  all  the  Scottish  Families  and  Surnames, 
Historical  and  Genealogical,  by  James  Macveigh,  author  of  “The  Histori- 
cal Records  of  all  the  Highland  Regiments,”  etc.  etc.’  Verily,  it  is  from 
no  lack  of  protesting  if  Mr.  Macveigh  fails  to  induce  the  world  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  three  volumes  which  he  bears  also  to  be  the 
publisher  of.  After  this  title  comes  the  preface,  but  to  describe  what  we 
find  now,  we  must  have  recourse  again  to  parallel  columns. 


Opening  Sentence  of  Anderson's  Preface. 
PREFACE. 

The  work  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
world,  assumes  by  its  comprehensively 
national  title,  that  the  various  and  diversi- 
fied information  it  contains  is  so  illustrative 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  of  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  modern  Scottish  society, 
as  to  justify  the  adoption  for  it  of  a design 
so  conspicuous. 


Opening  Sentence  of  Macveigh' s Preface. 
PREFACE. 

The  work  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
world  assumes  that  the  various  and  diver- 
sified information  it  contains  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  the  Scottish  Nation  and  of  the 
origin  and  constitution  of  Modern  Scottish 
Society,  as  to  the  adoption  for  it  of  a de- 
signation so  conspicuous. 


The  nature  and  extent  of  Mr.  Macveigh’s  original  literary  labour  here 
have  been  the  use  of  scissors  and  capital  letters,  edge  tools  both  of  them, 
and  perilous  even  to  persons  not  altogether  illiterate.  By  the  one  he  has 
left  the  last  half  of  his  paragraph  without  its  verb,  and  by  the  other  he  has 
perpetrated  an  unconscious  sarcasm  at  his  own  expense ; his  book,  to 
say  the  least,  is  ‘illustrative  of  the  Scottish  Nation,’  if  not  indeed  a 
reprint  of  it. 
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Such  is  the  first  paragraph  of  Macveigh  s preface.  It  is  followed  by  five 
paragraphs,  more  successful  on  the  whole,  for,  barring  the  introduction  of 
a few  capital  letters,  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been,  he  has  reprinted 


Anderson  paragraph  for  paragraph, 
literatim. 

In  the  sixth  paragraph,  if  there  is 
change  of  title. 

Anderson. 

‘ The  Scottish  Nation  ’ professes  to  pre- 
sent the  succession,  the  affiliations  and 
alliances,  and  the  leading  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  families  whose  surnames 
have  obtained  distinction  and  influence 
throughout  Scotland  since  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  Canmore. 


sentence  for  sentence,  verbatim  et 
a variation,  it  is  owing  solely  to  the 

Macveigh. 

‘The  History  of  all  Scottish  Families’ 
professes  to  present  the  succession,  the 
affiliations  and  alliances,  and  the  leading 
incidents  in  the  history  of  the  families 
whose  surnames  have  obtained  distinction 
and  influence  throughout  Scotland  since 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 


So  Mr.  Macveigh  s preface  goes  on,  but  it  is  interesting  further  to 
quote  only  the  last  paragraph  of  it,  and  that  for  the  sake  mainly  of  the 
concluding  sentence.  Though  above  Macveigh’s  signature,  it  is  all  worth 


pondering. 

Anderson. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he 
now  returns  his  acknowledgements  to  all, 
for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  answered  his  applications,  fur- 
nished valuable  information,  and,  in  many 
cases,  placed  their  family  records  for  the 
time  at  his  perusal.  It  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon 
this  work,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author 
was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years  occupied 
in  its  composition  and  correction.1 

W.’  A. 


Macveigh. 

In  the  course  of  his  labours  the  author 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  enter  into  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  with  some  families  out  of  it,  and  he 
now  returns  his  acknowledgements  to  all, 
for  the  kindness  and  promptitude  with 
which  they  answered  his  applications,  fur- 
nished valuable  information,  and,  in  many 
cases,  placed  their  family  records  for  the 
time  at  his  perusal.  It  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  care  and  research  bestowed  upon 
this  work,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  author 
was  altogether  nearly  twelve  years  occupied 
in  its  composition  and  correction. 

James  Macveigh. 

25  Queen  Street, 

Dumfries, 

15  August  1890. 


Here  truly  is  a bold  assertion  of  years  of  hard  work,  care  and  research, 
composition  and  correction.  The  phrases,  it  may  be,  are  borrowed,  but 
the  assertion  he  makes  his  own,  and  signs  it. 

Now  for  the  results  of  Mr.  Macveigh’s  labours  ! A glance  is  sufficient. 
Behind  all  the  Macveigh  titles,  and  behind  the  Macveighed  preface,  lies 
bodily  and  complete,  but,  of  course,  minus  the  original  title-page  and  pre- 
face, a copy  of  Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation , from  the  original  stereotypes  of 
the  now  extinct  firm  of  Fullerton  & Macnab,  printers,  Edinburgh,  and 
bearing  their  name  at  the  end  of  each  volume,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
lithographed  pedigrees.  There  is  not  a stroke  of  Macveigh’s  work  in  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  not  added  to  nor  corrected.  Anderson’s  appendix  of 
additions  and  corrections  is  still  an  appendix.  Anderson’s  misspelt  names 
and  Fullerton’s  misprints  are  still  there.  The  book  is  not  even  reprinted, 
it  has  been  got  ready-made,  and  as  Anderson  left  it,  talking  in  the 
1 Three  paragraphs  after  this  omitted  by  Macveigh. 
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present  tense  of  Catherine  Sinclair,  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  other 
celebrities  notoriously  dead  for  years.  There  is  no  use  of  parallel  columns 
here.  Let  any  one  who  wants  to  see  a column  of  Macveigh,  turn  up  a 
column  of  Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation , and  he  has  it,  the  only  doubt  is  as 
to  whether  his  copy  or  Macveigh’s  was  taken  from  the  stereo  first. 

We  have  now  done  our  duty  in  exposing  a fraud  and  warning  the 
public.  It  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  know  how  many  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold,  and  at  what  price,  or  whether  the  copy  which 
we  have  described  (and  which  is  now  in  the  Advocates’  Library)  is  unique. 
On  the  inside  of  the  board  of  vol.  i.  is  written  ‘^3,  10s.,  cost  £9! 
Anderson’s  Scottish  Nation , intact  and  unmutilated,  sells  at  30s.  or  thereby. 

Ed. 


WILLIAM  III.  AND  THE  SYNOD  OF  ARGYLL,  i69|. 

The  following  royal  letter  to  the  Scots  Privy  Council,  concerning  the 
Synod  of  Argyll,  illustrates,  among  other  things,  the  working  of  the 
change  of  church  government  in  Scotland  at  the  Revolution.  It  men- 
tions also  the  venture  of  the  Synod  in  the  publishing  of  the  Psalms  in 
Gaelic  metre.  Is  any  copy  of  this  version  known  to  exist  ? The  Synod 
of  Argyll  had  been  hard  at  work  for  some  years  translating  the  whole 
Bible  (see  Scott’s  Fasti).  Principal  Lee,  in  his  memorial  for  the  Bible 
Societies  (1824,  p.  203  note),  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  letter.  A.  R. 

William  R. 

Right  Trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Cousin  and  Councellor,  Right 
trusty  and  well  beloved  Cousins  and  Councellors,  And  Right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  Councellor,  we  greet  you  well,  Whereas  we  are  well  informed 
of  the  Prudence,  Moderation,  and  wise  Management  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Sinod  of  Argyll,  particularly  that  they  do  with  great  care  Imploy  the 
Revenues  of  the  vacand  Stipends  which  they  have  by  Act  of  Parliament 1 
within  their  own  bounds  for  Educating  young  men  at  the  Universities  and 
Qualifieing  them  for  the  Ministry,  That  they  are  verry  industrious  in 
Erecting  above  fourty  schools  in  the  Highlands  for  the  teatching  of  the 
English  langwage  and  do  imploy  for  that  purposs  and  other  pious  uses  the 
hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  that  we  have  given  them  yearly  out  of  the 
Bishopricks  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  with  what  was  then  resting  owing  of 
the  revenue  of  these  Bishopricks,  That  some  of  their  Number  have  been 
at  considerable  charges  in  publishing  the  Psalms  in  Irish  meter,  with  the 
Shorter  Catechism  in  Irish  for  the  use  of  the  Highlands  till  such  time  as 
they  shall  come  to  understand  English,  That  the  whole  Synod  has  given 
a great  Example  of  Moderation  in  Assuming  into  their  body  of  their  own 
accord  a number  of  the  Episcopall  Clergy  near  equall  to  their  own,  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  assume  yet  more.2  And  whereas  we  are  Informed 
That  the  Allowances  hitherto  granted  to  the  said  Synod  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned  are  not  sufficient,  And  that  King  Charles  the  First  our 
Grandfather  gave  the  whole  Revenue  of  the  saids  two  Bishopricks  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles  for  the  foresaids  pious  uses,  And  we  being  willing  to 
omit  nothing  that  may  tend  to  the  Civilizing  of  the  Highlands  and  to  the 

1 1690,  cap.  24. 

2 Some  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  remained  in  their  benefices  till  their  death,  without 
conforming. 
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Propagating  of  the  Gospel  amongst  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  a 
distinguishing  Mark  of  our  favour  upon  that  Synod,  It  is  therefore  our  Will 
and  pleasure,  and  we  do  hereby  require  you  that  you  allow  the  Synod  of 
Argyll  to  collect,  manadge  and  dispose  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  saids 
Bishopricks  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  for  the  Setling  of  Schools,  the  Repairing 
of  Churches,  the  Educating  and  Forming  of  Ministers,  the  Supplying  of  such 
of  their  Ministers  as  have  small  Stipends,  and  Defraying  the  charges  of  the 
Irish  Psalms  and  Catechism  (that  the  same  may  be  our  Free  Gift  to  the 
people),  And  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  ordinarily  comprehended 
under  the  head  of  charitable  and  pious  uses.  All  which  We  leave  to  their 
prudent  management,  they  being  accomptable  to  you  for  the  same.  And 
it  is  our  Pleasure  that  this  our  order  do  extend  to’  all  that ’s  yet  owing 
unpaid  of  the  said  Bishopricks,  and  to  continue  yearly  in  time  to  come 
during  our  pleasure.  For  doing  whereof  this  shall  be  your  warrant,  So  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Kensington  the  28  day 
of  February  169I  and  of  our  reign  the  6th  year. — By  his  Maties  Command, 

J.  JOHNSTOUN. 

[Royal  Letters  1694,  Reg.  Ho.] 

MARRIAGE— SPECIAL  LICENCE. 

Special  licence  from  the  local  ecclesiastical  authority  to  marry  without 
previous  publication  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  is  practically  unknown 
in  Scotland.  (See  report  of  a Croal  Lecture  on  Pastoral  Theology, 
delivered  in  Edinburgh  in  February  last  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mair.) 

There  is,  however,  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1638,  Sess.  23-24,  Art.  21, 
empowering  presbyteries  to  dispense  with  proclamation  of  banns  4 in  some 
necessarie  exigents.’  One  of  these  ‘necessarie  exigents  ’ arose  in  1659  in 
the  case  of  Mary,  Countess  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  married  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  to  Walter  Scott  of  Highchester,  a boy  of  fourteen.  The 
Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  probably  on  a reference  from  the  kirk-session  of 
the  parish  of  the  lady’s  residence,  granted  a warrant  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  of  the  marriage  without  banns,  on  the  representation  of  her 
guardians  that  they  were  apprehensive  of  an  abduction  of  the  Countess 
by  her  kinsmen  if  her  matrimonial  project  became  public.  On  an  appeal 
the  Presbytery’s  action  was  upheld. 

After  the  subsequent  restoration  of  the  Episcopal  Government  of  the 
Church,  the  bishops  granted  4 Licences  ’ in  a manner  similar  apparently  to 
the  4 Special  Licences  ’ granted  by  the  bishops  of  England.  Bishop 
Alexander  Young  of  Edinburgh  granted  such  a licence  in  1673  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

‘ Edinr.  , 10 tli  of  december  1673. 

4 Reverend  Brother, — These  are  upon  good  considerations  and  suffi- 
cient Information,  that  there  is  nothing  that  may  justlie  imped  the  pur- 
posed marriage  of  William  Rae  with  Jean  Rutherford — To  desire  & 
authorize  yow  that  ye  celebrat  the  marriage  of  the  forenamed  persones  at 
such  convenient  tyme  & church  as  yow  and  they  shall  think  most  fitt, 
And  that  though  their  banns  be  not  proclaimed,  They  alwayes  paying 
what  is  due  to  the  clerk  of  the  Session  and  the  poor  in  such  cases.  For 
doing  wherof  this  shall  be  your  warrant,  from — Your  affecnat.  brother, 

Alexr.  Edinburgen. 

4 For  Mr.  Paterson,  Dean  of  Edinr.’ 
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The  docquet,  which  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  body  of  the  letter, 
runs — ‘Licence  | William  Rae  | with  Jean  Rutherford  | December  1673. 

The  marriage  following  on  this  licence  is  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh 
Register  as  follows : — 

n Decembris  1673. 

William  Rae,  Goldsmyth.  Jean  Rutherfuird,  married  be  Mr.  John 
Paterson.  B.  J.  H.  S. 

FUNERALS  OF  UNBAPTISED  CHILDREN,  KILTEARN, 
ROSS-SHIRE. 

There  is  an  old  funeral  custom  in  this  parish.  Occasionally  a sad  group 
of  men  can  be  seen  in  the  evening  near  the  gate  of  the  burying-ground 
waiting  for  something.  They  are  waiting  for  the  sun  to  set,  because  they 
are  going  to  bury  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  that  has  not  been  baptised. 
I have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  a belief  that  the  infant  would  have  a 
difficulty  in  getting  into  heaven  if  its  body  were  buried  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon.  I am  told  that  a similar  custom  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  England.  Highlander. 

‘THE  DEIL’S  DANDER’— A VITRIFACTION  IN 
BERWICKSHIRE. 

Not  far  from  Coldingham-shore,  on  the  elevated  ground  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Milldown  Burn,  there  is  an  isolated  mass  of  vitrified  stone 
about  six  yards  in  circumference,  and  about  five  feet  high  at  the  centre 
(these  dimensions  are  by  guess  rather  than  by  measurement).  The 
vitrification  is  not  complete,  nor  uniform  through  the  mass,  but  is  in 
horizontal  layers,  as  if  a layer  of  small  angular  stones  had  been  laid  about  four 
or  five  inches  deep,  then  partially  vitrified,  and  a second  layer  of  the  same 
materials  placed  similarly  in  position,  and  then  similarly  partially  vitrified. 
In  no  case  has  the  heat  been  sufficient  to  melt  a layer  of  stone  through  its 
whole  thickness,  save  at  some  point  where  the  layer  was  much  thinner 
than  usual.  The  stones  composing  the  layers  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  position  with  much,  if  any,  care.  On  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map 
this  mass  of  stone  is  called  ‘The  Deil’s  Dander’ — a name  which  seems  to 
indicate  a forgotten  origin.  The  question  which  first  occurs  is — Was  this 
vitrification  intentional  or  not?  If  ‘The  Deil’s  Dander’  was  the  hearth  of 
a signal  fire,  it  might  have  been  a practice  of  the  signallers  to  lay  a floor 
of  small  stones  under  the  fuel  to  ensure  a draught  from  below,  and  to  lay 
a new  floor  from  time  to  time,  when  the  interstices  in  the  old  floor  became 
sealed  up.  J.  H.  S. 

DANCING,  GOLF,  AND  CURLING  IN  1774. 

‘ Scot/and.  . . . Dancing  is  a favourite  amusement  of  this  country;  but 
little  regard  is  paid  to  art  or  gracefulness ; the  whole  consists  in  agility  and 
in  keeping  time  to  their  own  tunes,  which  they  do  with  great  exactness.  One 
of  the  peculiar  diversions  practised  by  the  gentlemen  is  the  Goff,  which 
requires  an  equal  degree  of  art  and  strength  ; it  is  played  by  a bat  and  a 
ball ; the  latter  is  smaller  and  harder  than  a cricket  ball ; the  bat  is  of  a taper 
construction,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  strikes  the  ball ; which  is 
loaded  with  lead  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diversion  itself  resembles  that  of 
the  Mall  which  was  common  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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An  expert  player  will  send  the  ball  an  amazing  distance  at  one  stroke,  and 
each  player  follows  his  ball  upon  an  open  heath,  and  he  who  strikes  it  in 
fewest  strokes  into  a hole  wins  the  game.  The  diversion  of  Curling  is 
likewise  I believe  peculiar  to  the  Scots.  It  is  performed  upon  ice  with 
large  flat  stones,  often  from  20  to  200  pounds’  weight  each,  which  they 
hurl  from  a common  stand  to  a mark  at  a certain  distance ; and  whoever 
is  nearest  the  mark  is  the  victor.  These  two  may  be  called  the  standing 
summer  and  winter  diversions  of  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  at  all  the 
other  diversions  common  in  England,  the  cricket  excepted,  of  which  they 
have  no  notion  ; the  gentlemen  look  upon  it  as  too  athletic  and  mechanical.’ 
The  foregoing  is  an  excerpt  from  ‘ A New  Geographical,  Historical  and 
Commercial  Grammar  and  present  State  of  the  several  Kingdoms  of  the 
World,  by  William  Guthrie,  Esq.,  printed  by  J.  Knox,  No.  148,  near 
Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  1774.’  W.  H.  Henderson. 

ABSTRACT  OF  PROTOCOL  BOOK  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 
STIRLING — ( continued  from  vol.  x.  p.  17 1). 

1482.  April  20.  Elisabeth  Levingstoun,  spouse  of  Robert  Calenter  of 
Dinate,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  Leving- 
stoun of  Athingrye,  swore  not  to  revoke  the  alienation  made 
by  her  to  John  Bros  of  Stanehouse  of  her  half  of  the  lands  of 
Sunneside.  Page  301. 

,,  April  22.  Alexander  Setoun  bound  himself  to  pay  to  John  of 
Abbircrummy  a certain  sum  of  money.  Page  301. 

„ April  26.  Patrick,  son  of  James  Crichtoun  of  Rogorttoune,  knight, 
paid  180  merks  Scots  to  John  Porterfelde,  son  and  assignee 
of  John  Porterfelde  of  that  ilk,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of 
Petland,  etc.  Page  301. 

„ (Same  day).  Henry,  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  protested  that  though 
he  had  given  a purse  for  containing  money  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  entry,  and  the  money  had  been  stolen,  it  should 
not  prejudice  him.  Page  302. 

,,  (Same  time).  Sir  Fynlay  M‘Kintyre,  chaplain,  took  instruments 
anent  the  said  money.  Page  302. 

,,  April  27.  Sir  Fynlay  M‘Kintyre,  as  assignee  of  John  Porterfeld,  his 
master,  alleged  that  the  letter  of  reversion  received  by  him 
from  Sir  James  Crichtoun  was  not  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
his  master,  etc.  Page  302. 

,,  (Same  day).  John  M‘Gilhos  craved  instruments  that  John  Carrik 
made  him  his  assignee  to  the  lease  of  a merk  of  land.  Page  302. 

,,  (Same  day).  Bound  himself  to  keep  John  Carrik  unharmed. 
Page  302. 

1482.  May  4.  John  Inglis  of  Culquhalze,  for  him  and  his  spouse,  Margaret 
Drummond,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Comry  on  the  other, 
bound  themselves  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  John  Drummond 
of  Gargill,  etc.,  in  a plea  anent  the  lands  of  Megore.  Page  303. 

Memorandum  the  Laird  of  Polmase  instrument  of  Glas- 
dougle.  Page  303. 

,,  May  6.  Sasine  of  Alexander  Nortoun  in  a tenement.  Page  303. 
1482  May  14.  Donald  M‘Awis,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Duncan  M‘Awis, 
received  from  Walter  Buchquhannan  of  that  ilk,  in  name  of 
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Roger  Thomson,  200  merks  and  jQ 40  as  redemption  money 
of  Straithire.  Page  303. 

1482.  (Same  day).  Donald  M‘Awis  renounced  a certain  instrument  taken 
on  the  said  redemption.  Page  304. 

1482.  May  15.  James  Menteth  of  Rednoch  receives  from  James  Nory  of 
Tarbart  a sum  of  money  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of 
Buthquhopil.  Page  304. 

1482.  May  19.  Umfrid  Cunyngaham  of  Glengernok  bound  himself  to 
William  Edmondstoun  of  Duntreth  to  give  him  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Kildeny.  Page  304. 

1482.  May  26.  The  executors  of  Sir  Andrew  Millar,  chaplain,  surrender 
to  David  Drummond  of  Carnok  all  the  former’s  goods  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Ninian’s.  Page  305. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  said  David  bound  himself  to  support  the  said 
executors  in  the  ingathering  of  the  said  debts.  Page  305. 

,,  May  31.  Resignation  by  Thomas  of  Bouchquhanan  of  Gartincabir 
of  his  lands  of  Garbeth  and  Ballyrow  in  the  hands  of  John 
Haldane  of  Glennegas,  superior,  etc.  Page  305. 

„ June  7.  Resignation  by  George  Montgomery  of  Skelmorle  of  an 
annual  rent  from  the  lands  of  Chapeltoun  in  Lanark,  etc. 
Page  305. 

1482  3.  February  17.  Duncan  Forestar  took  instruments  that  he  had  given 
his  consent  that  the  provost,  etc.,  should  destine  three  knights 
with  three  spears  to  the  king  at  Edinburgh.  Page  306. 

1482-3.  February  24.  Presentation  of  Mr.  John  Brady  to  a vicarage  in  the 
parish  church.  Page  306. 

1482-3.  March  3.  Resignation  by  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  and  sasine 
of  Alexander  Muschet  in  a land  in  the  burgh.  Page  307. 

,,  March  5.  Symoun  Makclery  surrenders  two  tenements.  Page  307. 

,,  March  19.  Margaret  Grahame,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Forestar 
of  Petintoskane,  confessed  that  she  had  leased  to  Malcolm 
Forestar  of  Torwode  her  terce  of  the  said  lands.  Page  307. 

Fragment  of  entry  about  Sir  Robert Page  308. 

„ (Same  day).  John  Crag,  procurator  of  the  said  George,  protested 
that  whatever  the  said  Matthew  did  in  resignation  of  the  said 
annual  rent  should  not  prejudice  the  said  George.  Page  308. 

1482.  June  11.  James  of  Menteth,  elder,  offered  to  fulfil  all  conditions 
contained  in  an  indenture  between  him  and  John  Drummond 
of  Auchincrag,  etc.  Page  308. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  said  James  of  Menteth  showed  he  and  the  said 
John  Drummond  were  bound  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  judges 
arbiters.  Page  308. 

,,  June  28.  William  Edmondstoun  of  Duntreth  craved  instruments 
on  the  transumpt  of  a letter  of  reversion  by  John  Lokhart  on 
the  ^5  lands  of  Polgare.  Page  308. 

,,  (Same  day).  In  presence  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  sheriff, 
Alexander  Forestar  of  Erthbeg  presented  a charter  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  lands  of  Crannok,  etc.  Page  308. 

„ July  3.  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy  craved  instruments 
on  the  procuration  of  his  seal  by  Christian  Cunyngaham,  relict 
of  the  late  William  Murray  of  Tulchadam.  Page  309. 

„ June  16.  James  Schaw  made  his  testament  and  appointed  executors. 
Page  309. 
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. June  28.  Alexander  Setoun  took  instruments  against  certain 
witnesses  produced  by  the  spouse  of  the  late  Robert  Forsyth. 
Page  309. 

(Same  day).  John  Lokhart  of  Buthquhan  resigned  to  Umfrid  Cun- 
yngaham  of  Glengernok  the  lands  of  Polgare.  Page  309. 

July  6.  James  Nory  took  instruments  on  the  reception  of  two  men 
by  Herbert  Murray,  sheriff-depute  to  the  peace  of  the  king. 
Page  309. 

July  7 Cristina  Cunyngaham,  Lady  of  Buthquhadrok,  took 
instruments  on  the  affiancing  of  Thomas  Erskine  and  Elen 
her  daughter.  Page  309. 

July  8.  The  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  took  instruments  on  the 
production  of  Mr.  John  Routh.  Page  309. 

July  30.  Agreement  between  William  Broun  and  John  Schaw 
regarding  the  lands  of  Auchindrane,  etc.  Page  310. 

July  6.  William  Sympill  took  instruments  that  John  Pryngill, 
burgess  of  Lythgw — bound  himself  to  pay  for  certain  victuals. 
Page  310. 

July  9.  Walter  Symsone  makes  his  testament.  Page  310. 

July  8.  Sasine  of  John  Broun  and  Jonet  Guide  on  her  resignation. 
Page  310. 

July  10.  Thomas  Menteth  asks  instruments  on  offering  payment 
of  a certain  sum.  Page  310. 

(Same  day).  Cristina  Dryppis  in  name  of  her  master  took  instru- 
ments that  her  master  nor  none  in  his  name  was  present  to 
receive  the  money.  Page  310. 

July  11.  Jonet  Guide  warned  James  Redehuch  to  be  present  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  parish  church  to  receive  £ 20  f°r  relaxation 
of  a booth.  Page  310. 

(Same  day).  John  Thomsone  resigned  his  lease  of  the  lands  of 
Lekky.  Page  310. 

July  12.  Jonet  Guide  took  instruments  that  she  was  ready  to  pay 
to  James  Redehuch  the  sum  of  ^20  Scots.  Page  31 1. 

July  14.  John  Patonson  warned  Robert  Greg  and  Mariota,  his 
spouse,  to  receive  a sum  of  money.  Page  31 1. 

July  15.  He  offered  to  them  the  sum  of  five  merks  for  redeeming  of 
an  annual  rent  of  five  shillings.  Page  311. 

July  16  Alexander  Muschet  resigned  an  annual  rent  of  ten  shillings. 
Page  31 1. 

Aug.  3.  Duncan  Thomsone  resigns  a tenement  and  annual  rent, 
sasine  of  which  is  given  to  John  Lokart  of  Buthquhan,  etc. 
Page  31 1. 

(Same  day).  He  broke  sasine  of  the  same  given  to  Donald  Tailor. 
Page  31 1. 

Aug.  4.  Sasine  of  John  Murray  and  Margaret  his  spouse,  in  a 
tenement.  Page  31 1. 

Aug.  22.  Sir  Robert  Redhuch  resigns  his  altar,  which  is  given  to 
Robert  Auldcorne.  Page  312. 

Aug.  24.  Intimation  made  at  the  cross  of  the  interdiction  of 
Alexander  Setoun.  Page  312. 

Aug.  25.  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  holds  himself  paid  by 
Humphrey  Culquhoune  of  Luss  of  the  sum  of  ^50  Scots  for 
redemption  of  the  lands  of  Sawch'y,  etc.  Page  312. 
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1482.  Aug.  26.  Instrument  of  sasine  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  knight,  of  Roslyne, 
and  Christian  Halden  his  spouse,  in  the  barony  of  Herbert- 
schire.  Page  312. 

1482.  Sept.  9.  Gilreoch  M‘Kevin,  farmer  to  the  king  of  the  two  merklands 
of  Dalmerklane,  resigns  the  same.  Page  312. 

1482.  Sept.  9.  Walter  Maxwell  of  Croye  confessed  that  he  had  had  made 
a seal  four  years  ago  wherewith  he  sealed  two  charters  of 
alienation  of  his  lands  of  Croye  Maxwell  made  by  him  to 
Andrew  Cunyngahame  of  Drumquhassill.  Page  313. 

,,  Sept.  13.  Sasine  of  David  Flemyng  in  a tenement.  Page  313. 

,,  Sept.  17.  Sasine  of  the  tenement  of  the  late  John  Rany.  Page  313. 

,,  Sept.  20.  Sasine  to  Sir  Thomas  Colly  of  a tenement.  Page  314. 

1482.  Sept.  28.  Sasine  of  a tenement  to  John  Levingstoune,  son  and  heir 

of  John  Levingstoune,  of  Kepene.  Page  314. 

1482.  Sept.  30.  Sasine  of  James  Symsone  in  a tenement.  Page  314. 

1482.  Oct.  1.  Before  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  sheriff,  Mr.  David  Leving- 
stoune, rector  of  Aire  and  curator  of  James,  Lord  Levingstoune, 
and  William  Levingstoune,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Edward 
Levingstoune  of  Balcastell,  in  prosecuting  of  a brief  of  inquest 
purchased  by  the  said  William,  anent  the  lands  of  Casteltowne, 
etc.,  the  procurator  of  the  said  William  alleged  that  Lord 
* Erskine  could  not  be  a judge  in  serving  of  the  said  brief 
because  he  was  suspect,  because  the  said  William  had 
espoused  the  daughter  of  his  sister,  etc.  Page  314. 

,,  (Same  day).  Mr.  David  Levingstoun  protested  that  whatever  the 
said  William  Levingstoun  should  claim  by  the  said  brief 
should  not  prejudice  Lord  Levingstoune.  Page  315. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  brief  was  lawfully  proclaimed  by  Herbert  Murray, 
depute,  etc.  Page  315. 

,,  (Same  day). 'Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  took  instruments  anent  the 
exception  taken  by  the  rector  of  Ayr,  etc.  Page  315. 

,,  (Same  day).  Thomas  Spreule  of  Coldoune,  prolocutor  of  William 
Levingstoun,  craved  instruments.  Page  316. 

„ (Same  day).  Walter  Trumbil  of  Gargunnok  craved  instruments 
that  he  had  presented  a letter  from  the  king  to  the  sheriff 
anent  ministering  of  justice.  Page  316. 

,,  Oct.  6.  Lord  Erskine  craved  instruments  upon  the  proclamation  of 
the  king’s  letter.  Page  316. 

1482.  Oct.  10.  Sasine  of  William  Sellare  in  the  lands  of  Grenzardis, 
etc.  Page  316. 

1482.  Oct.  16.  Katharine  Wrecht  took  instruments  on  the  assignation  to 
her  of  the  half  of  the  fishing  of  a net  upon  the  water  of 
Dee  by  her  husband  David  Menzies.  Page  317. 

,,  Oct.  20.  Matthew  Forestar  found  pledge  on  John  Bolat  that  he 
took  from  him  a sum  of  money  for  the  alienation  to  him  by 
the  said  John  of  his  tenement.  Page  317 

1482.  Nov.  29.  Sir  William  Crag,  chaplain,  in  virtue  of  a commission 
from  the  Emperor,  admits  Sir  Dugall  Cosour  to  be  a notary. 
Page  317. 

1482.  Nov.  3.  Patrick  Wischart,  chaplain,  on  behalf  of  Patrick  Leche, 
clerk  of  Register,  received  from  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess, 
twenty  Rolls  and  a book  and  a fourth  of  a Compotum  of 
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Exchequer  formerly  left  in  keeping  in  the  chamber  of  the 
said  King.  Page  317. 

1482.  Nov.  8.  Jonet  Guide,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas  Guide, 
burgess,  and  James  Redehuch,  burgess,  compear  before  the 
Provost,  etc.,  anent  a booth  or  shop,  etc.  Page  318. 

1482.  Nov.  9.  Alexander  Cunyngaham,  brother  of  Humphrey  Cunyng- 
ahame  of  Glengarnok,  alienates  to  Alexander  Cunyngahame 
of  Lekky  all  his  leases,  etc.  Page  318. 

1482.  Nov.  13.  Anent  the  plea  between  James  Redehuch  and  Jonet 
Guide.  Page  319. 

,,  (Same  day).  Thomas  Aysone  resigned  his  altar  or  chaplainry  of 
St.  Ninian,  which  is  given  to  John  Aysoune.  Page  319. 

,,  Nov.  18.  Duncan  Forestar  took  instruments  in  name  of  his  father, 
anent  the  sasine  of  a tenement.  Page  319. 

,,  (Same  day).  John  Broys  oL  Stannous  took  instruments  in  name  as 
above.  Page  320. 

,,  Nov.  15.  Hugh  Gallway  took  instruments  that  the  serjeant  of  Leith 
put  it  to  his  oath  anent  a certain  sum  of  money.  Page  320. 

1482.  Nov.  20.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  and  James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  on  the 
one  part,  and  William,  Lord  le  Graham,  on  the  other  part, 
bind  themselves  to  abide  at  the  decree  of  umpires  anent 
the  plea  between  them  regarding  the  lawful  age  of  the 
said  Lord  Graham.  Page  320. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  of  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  in  a tene- 
ment. Page  321. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  in  another  tenement.  Page  321. 

,,  (Same  day).  Another  sasine  to  the  same.  Page  321. 

1482.  Nov.  30.  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Roslyne,  knight,  and  superior  of  the  two 
oxgangs  of  Dunypace  now  pertaining  to  Malcolm  Forestar 
of  Torwode,  gives  the  said  oxgangs  to  Forestar  in  pledge, 
having  recognosced  them  on  false  information.  Page  322. 

„ Nov.  29.  Robert  Menteth,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  of  Menteth, 
by  his  prolocutor  in  the  sheriff-court,  makes  certain  allegations 
regarding  his  brief  of  certain  oxgangs  of  the  lands  of  Stan- 
house.  Page  322. 

„ (Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngaham,  the  prolocutor,  alleged  that 
the  said  brief  was  lawfully  proclaimed.  Page  323. 

,,  (Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngaham,  as  prolocutor  of  Donald 
Craufurd,  craved  instruments  anent  the  latter’s  offering  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  John  Squier.  Page  323. 

1482.  Nov.  17.  Sir  Thomas  Zulay,  chaplain,  receives  sasine  of  the 
chaplainry  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  Page  323. 

1482-3.  Jan.  14.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskyne,  and  William,  Lord  le  Graham, 
compromit  themselves  as  to  certain  payments.  Page  324. 

„ (Same  day).  (James)  Schaw  compromits  to  the  decision  of  the  same 
umpires.  Page  324. 

,,  (Same  day).  Thomas  Dunmure  took  instruments  regarding  the 
serving  of  a brief  of  inquest.  Page  324. 

„ (Same  day).  Alexander  Houston,  in  name  of  Agnes  Galbraith,  his 
spouse,  took  instruments  regarding  sasine  of  the  half  lands  of 
Quylt.  Page  325. 

(Same  day).  Robert  Houstoun,  assignee  of  the  Laird  of  Luss, 
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warned  Matthew  Forestare,  to  receive  a sum  of  money  for 
redemption  of  the  lands  of  Salchy.  Page  325. 

1482-3.  Jan.  18.  Sasine  of  John  Schaw  and  Jonet  Forestar,  his  wife,  in 
lands  of  Abirnyt,  on  resignation  of  James  Schaw  of  Salchy, 
his  father.  Page  325. 

1482-3.  Jan.  20.  James  Redehuch,  burgess,  and  Jonet  Guld,  daughter 
and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas  Guide,  dispute  about  a booth. 
Page  326. 

1482-3.  Jan.  31.  Sir  Thomas  Achesone  receives  sasine  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Page  326. 

„ (Same  day).  Engages  to  sustain  a fit  chaplain.  Page  326. 

1482-3.  Feb.  4.  Marion  Summervele,  relict  of  David  Forestar  of  Tor- 
wode,  presented  to  the  notary  to  read  an  indenture  between 
Elizabeth  Erth  of  Plane  and  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwode 
for  matrimony  between  the  said  Marion  and  David,  contain- 
ing certain  sums  of  money,  etc.  Page  327. 

1482-3.  Feb.  12.  John  Schaw,  procurator  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots, 
presents  a letter  from  her  regarding  the  lands  of  Buthkennar, 
and  breaks  a pretended  sasine  taken  by  John  of  Dundas  of 
that  ilk,  of  the  said  lands.  Page  327. 

1483.  April  8.  The  procurator  of  Thomas  of  Dunmure  craved  a copy  of 
a king’s  letter  directed  to  the  sheriff  anent  the  non-serving  of 
a brief  of  inquest.  Page  328. 

1483.  April  9.  Sasine  of  James  Spetall,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Patrick 
Spetall,  in  a tenement.  Page  328. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  of  James  Darow,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Rood,  in  a tenement.  Page  328. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  to  William  Selar  of  a tenement.  Page  328. 

,,  April  10.  Sasine  of  Robert  Mure,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
William  Mure,  in  a rood  of  land,  etc.  Page  328. 

„ April  12.  Duncan  Forestar  resigns  his  tenement.  Sasine  given  to 
Michael  Patonson.  Page  329. 

1483.  April  27.  Margaret  Graham,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Forestar  of 
Pettintoscane,  resigns  her  terce  of  Pettintoscane  and  Cruk  of 
Alveth,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwood, 
etc.  Page  329. 

,,  (Same  day).  The  said  Malcolm  becomes  bound  to  supply  her  in 
food,  drink,  and  clothing.  Page  330. 

1483.  May  3.  Hugh  Galloway  and  Margaret,  his  spouse,  resign  a tene- 
ment. Sasine  given  to  Donald  Dewar,  burgess.  Page  330. 

,,  May  5.  Robert  Houston,  procurator  of  Humphrey  Culquhoune  of 
Luss,  received  from  Lawrence,  Lord  Oliphant,  assignee  of 
John  Oliphant  of  Drone,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of  Perth, 
West  Hill,  etc.  Page  330. 

„ May  9.  Appeal  of  Mr.  Duncan.  Page  331. 

,,  May  4.  Herbert  Murra  took  instruments  anent  the  Lady  of  Gar- 
gunnok.  Page  331. 

,,  May  17.  David,  Lord  Lindissay,  by  his  attorney,  took  instruments 
that  he  had  received  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Erth  from  Herbert 
Murray,  sheriff  of  Striueline.  Page  331. 

1483.  (May  25).  Agreement  between  Duncan  Bully,  archdeacon  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Dunblane,  and  John  Cant,  rector  of  Logy, 
etc.  Page  331. 
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1483.  May  31.  Matthew  Forestar  craves  that  a certain  letter  of  Reversion 
should  be  sealed.  Page  332. 

„ (Same  day).  Alexander  Muschet  protested  anent  the  receiving  of 
witnesses  by  the  bailies  against  his  spouse  on  the  part  of  the 
preceptor  of  Torphichen.  Page  332. 

„ (Same  day).  John  Akinheid  took  instruments.  Page  332. 

„ May  31.  The  Laird  of  Kerse  took  instruments  regarding  John 
Rettre’s  prosecution  of  a brief  of  inquest.  Page  333. 

,,  (Same  day).  John  Rettre  took  instruments  that  he  presented  the 
brief  duly  proclaimed.  Page  333. 

1483.  June  8.  David,  prior  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Kilmore,  Dublin  diocese, 
asked  of  Duncan  Forestar,  burgess,  whether  he  would  grant 
a certain  sum  of  money  from  the  goods  of  the  prior  which  he 
had,  who  replied  that  he  would.  Page  333. 

1483.  June  9.  Sasine  to  John  Galbrath,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  late 
William  Galbrath,  of  an  annual  rent.  Page  333. 

1483.  June  14.  Sasine  of  Duncan  Routh,  heir  of  Henry  Routh,  in  a 
tenement,  etc.  Page  333. 

,,  (Same  day).  Peter  Blak,  Mair  of  fee  of  the  sheriff-depute  of  Clak- 
mannan,  gave  his  oath  that  he  had  held  the  office  for  thirty 
years,  etc.  Page  334. 

1483.  June  2.  David  Robertson,  provost  of  the  Collegiate  Kirk  of 
Mayboil,  asked  of  John  Makrage,  chaplain,  in  an  appeal  he 
had  presented  to  the  provost,  whether  he  had  a procuratory 
from  Mr.  Gilbert  Kennedy,  who  answered  he  had  not.  Page 
335- 

1483.  June  18.  Farther  proceedings  by  the  said  Sir  David  Robertsoun 
anent  the  appeal.  Page  335. 

1483.  June  20.  Sasine  of  St.  Ninian’s  altar  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Mane. 
Page  336. 

„ July  5.  John  Tais  makes  a compromise  anent  his  lands.  Page  336. 

,,  July  12.  Robert  Makalpin’s  son  makes  oath  regarding  compulsion 
by  John  Drummondson  concerning  a quitclaim  for  a sum  of 
money.  Page  336. 

„ (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  William  Mane  of  a tenement.  Page 
336. 

1483.  July  14.  Mr.  John  Routh,  vicar  of  Lesly  in  Garreach,  broke  sasine 
of  a tenement,  etc.,  given  to  Duncan  Routh.  Page  337. 

1483.  July  15.  The  procurator  of  William,  Lord  Abirnethy,  in  Rothemay, 
took  instruments  that  the  tenants  of  Daldres  should  not  do 
suit  in  the  sheriff-courts  of  Striueline,  etc.  Page  337. 

1483.  Aug.  2.  Ratification  by  Mariota  Darow,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  of 
disposition  of  an  annual  rent.  Page  338. 

1483.  Aug.  2.  Sasine  of  the  said  annual  rent  to  James  Layng.  Page  338. 

,,  Aug.  6.  John  Patonson  took  instruments  anent  a certain  annual 
rent.  Page  338. 

1483.  Sept.  2.  Anent  action  between  Mr.  John  Barry  and  Robert 
Foulartoun,  vicar  of  Newtilde,  anent  the  vicarage  of  Newtilde. 
Page  338. 

1483.  Sept.  30.  William  Menteth  of  West  Kerse  asked  a copy  of  a 
Retour  on  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Perdoven,  etc.  Page 
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483.  Oct.  6.  Sasine  of  Sir  John  Aysone  and  the  procurator  of  Sir 
Richard  Cristisone,  chaplain  of  St.  James’s  altar.  Page  340. 

„ (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Jonet  Wrycht,  spouse  of  Robert  Schaw,  in  a 
tenement.  Page  340. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Sir  Patrick  Murra  in  a tenement.  Page  340. 

483.  Oct.  22.  Anent  an  annual  rent  of  8s.  from  a tenement.  Page  341. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Thomas  Horn  and  Agnes  Grym  in  a tenement. 
Page  341. 

,,  Oct.  30.  John  Patonson,  younger,  took  instruments  anent  the  quit- 
claim of  an  annual  rent.  Page  342. 

,,  Nov.  2.  The  procurator  of  Alexander  Livingstone  took  instruments 
that  he  was  present  when  arbiters  were  elected  anent  the  lands 
of  Kepane.  Page  342. 

,,  Nov.  3.  Thomas  Talzefer  took  instruments  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  the  action  of  distraint  taken  by  Sir  Patrick  Murray 
for  his  tenement  to  be  decided.  Page  342. 

„ Nov.  22.  John  Stewart  of  Gawyrstoun  took  instruments.  Page  342. 

„ Nov.  20.  (Same  day).  James  Schaw  of  Sauchye  resigned  his  right 

to  the  lands  of  Inneraloun.  Page  342. 

,,  Nov.  26.  Compromit  between  William  Sellar  and  his  mother 
on  the  one  side  and  Jonet  Dog  and  her  spouse  on  the  other. 
Page  343. 

,,  Dec.  1.  John  Schaw,  prolocutor  of  Margaret  Redhuch,  relict  of 
the  late  Alexander  Muschet,  took  instruments.  Page  343. 

,,  (Same  day).  Herbert  Murray  took  instruments  in  name  of  James 
Muschet.  Page  343. 

„ Dec.  6.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  and  Katherine  Fodringahame  his 
spouse,  resign  the  lands  of  Crag  Rossy.  Page  343. 

483.  Dec.  11.  Instrument  and  transumpt  of  Seid  by  Christian  Ramsay, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Lammy  of  Duncany,  regarding  the 
bailliary  of  her  lands.  Page  344. 

.,  Dec.  15.  Grant  by  David  Murray,  burgess  to  Duncan  Forestar, 
of  all  his  goods  of  conquest,  etc.  Page  345. 

,,  Dec.  31.  Duncan  Forestar  makes  Mariota  Cosour,  spouse  of  David 
Murray,  his  assignee  to  such  goods.  Page  345. 

,,  (Same  day).  Duncan  Forestar,  provost,  bound  himself  to  Adam 
Cosour  to  repair  his  aisle  of  St.  Mary,  etc.  Page  345. 

,,  (Same  day).  John  Abircrommy  took  instruments  that  the  farmers 
bound  themselves  to  the  abbot  for  the  maills.  Page  346. 

,,  Jan.  20.  Sasine  given  to  Thomas  Name,  Matthew  Forestar,  and 
Hugh  Lawsone.  Page  346. 

,,  Jan.  19.  Sasine  given  to  the  procurator  of  John  Blackburn,  burgess 
of  Inverkething,  of  two  roods  of  lands.  Page  346. 

,,  (Same  day).  Herbert  Murray,  the  procurator,  craved  instruments. 
Page  346. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  three  tenements. 
Page  346. 

[483-4.  Jan.  26.  Walter  of  Buchquhannan  of  that  ilk  takes  instruments. 
Page  346. 

,,  (Same  day).  Archibald  of  Menteth  and  Thomas  of  Menteth  offered 
to  make  satisfaction  to  the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  for  slaying 
the  late  John  Broys  of  Stanehouse,  etc.  Page  347. 
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1483-4.  Feb.  6.  Resignation  by  Alexander  Joffrasone  of  his  tenement. 
Page  347. 

,,  Feb.  7.  Mariota  Darow,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  ratifies  an  alienation 
made  be  her  husband.  Page  347. 

1483-4.  Feb.  16.  Sir  Richard  Smethsoune,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary’s  altar, 
resigns  his  tenement.  Page  348. 

„ (Same  day).  Sir  Robert  Symsone  took  instruments.  Page  348. 

1483-4.  Feb.  23.  John  Barklaw  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.  Page  348. 

1483-4.  Feb.  26.  Sasine  given  to  James  Spetall,  as  heir  of  his  father 
Patrick,  in  a tenement.  Page  348. 

,,  (Same  day).  Adam  Cosour  by  his  procurator  offers  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  to  John  Blakburne.  Page  349. 

1483-4.  March  . Sasine  to  Sir  Thomas  Aysone  of  an  annual  rent,  etc. 
Page  350. 

1484.  March  26.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain  of  St.  Peter’s  altar,  resigns 
a tenement,  etc.  Page  350. 

1484.  April  i.  James  Schaw  of  Sauchy  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.  Page  351 

1483-4.  Feb.  12.  Sasine  of  an  annual  rent  from  the  lands  of  Cragnevyng 
belonging  to  Alexander  Setoun  of  Tulibody.  Page  351. 

1484.  April  2.  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain,  surrenders  a tenement. 
Page  352. 

Fragment  of  sasine  of  annual  rents.  Page  353. 

1484.  April  6.  Margaret  Cosour,  spouse  of  Hugh  Galluay,  ratifies  dis- 
position by  her  husband.  Page  353. 

,,  (Same  day).  Dewar,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement,  etc.  Page 

355.  Fragment  of  Sasine  to  Sir  Patrick . Page  355. 

„ Recognition  of  James  Layng  as  heir  of  the  late  William  Layng. 
(Fragment.)  Page  355. 

1484.  April  28.  Sasine  to  Sir  Richard  Smethsone  of  an  annual  rent. 
Page  356. 

1484.  April  . Sir  Richard  Smethsone  resigned  a tenement.  Page  356. 

„ May  31.  John  Murray  of  Tulchadam  caused  the  notary  read  certain 
charters,  etc.  Page  356. 

,,  Sasine  of  annual  rent.  (Fragment.)  Page  357. 

,,  June  4.  Alexander  Levingstoune  receives  sasine.  Page  357. 

(Leaf  that  contains  entries  of  different  dates.) 

1472.  June  27.  Sasine  of  Thomas  Tendale  and  Jonet,  his  spouse,  in  a 
croft  called  Claycroft.  Page  358. 

,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  to  the  same  of  the  Guse  Croft.  Page  358. 

1478.  July  30.  Agreement  between  William  and  John  Schaw.  Page  358. 

1483-4.  Feb.  20.  John  Barklaw  resigns  his  tenement.  Sasine  given  to 
James  Allan  and  Katharine  his  spouse.  Page  358. 

1480-8.  March  20.  John  Ryot  resigns  his  tenement.  Sasine  given  to  him 
and  Agnes  Greg  his  spouse.  Page  359. 

(Fragment  of  leaf.) 

1546.  Fragment  of  a leaf  apparently  of  date  1546.  Pages  360,  361. 

(Another  leaf.) 

1548.  Sasine  to  James  Drummond  of  certain  annual  rents.  Page  362. 
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THE  COMMISSARIOT  R 
— ( continued  fro 
31st  July  1615. 

244.  Synnevo  Thurvaldsdochter,  spouse  of 

Manse  Olawson  in  Otterswick,  Yell. 

245.  Katherine  Thomasdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Olawson  in  Collafirth,  Delt- 
ing. 

246.  Christopher  Thomasson  in  Quhorn, 

Delting. 

247.  Grizel  Nisbet,  daughter  to  Peter 

Nisbet  in  Kirkcabister,  Yell,  died 
May  1606.  Daniel  and  David  her 
brothers. 

3rd  August  1615. 

248.  Bessie  Hunter,  spouse  to  John  Man- 

son  in  Chedasetter,  Whalsay,  died 
March  1615.  Andrew,  Marion, 
Helen,  and  Marjorie  her  children. 

249.  Magnus  Johnson  in  Levaneip,  Nesting. 

5th  August  1615. 

250.  James  Sinclair  of  Crosbister,  Unst, 

died  November  1613.  Marjorie 
Sinclair  his  relict,  and  Margaret  his 
daughter. 

251.  Antonius  Laurenson  in  Flewagarth, 

Lunnasting. 

1 2th  August  1615. 

252.  Magnus  Swannieson  in  Troiswick, 

Dunrossness. 

253.  Hercules  Magnusson  in  Channerwick. 

254.  Laurence  Leask  in  St.  Ninian’s  Isle. 

Alexander  and  Laurence  his  sons. 

255.  Magnus  in  Goird  in  Hiewail,  Dun- 

rossness. 

256.  James  Reid  in  Maywick,  Dunrossness. 

257.  John  in  Sound  in  Gulberwick. 

31st  August  1615. 

258.  Ingagerth  Petersdochter,  spouse  of 

Gregorius  Williamsone  in  Setter, 
Northmaven. 

259.  Katherine  Williamsdochter,  spouse  to 

Andrew  Thomasson  in  Swensetter- 
burgh,  Delting. 

1st  September  1615. 

260.  Ingagerth  Olasdochter  in  Flewagarthe, 

Northmaven. 

261.  Erasmus  Bothwellson  in  Burravoe, 

Northmaven. 

262.  Marion  Androsdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Robertson  in  Nestasetter,  North- 
maven. 

4th  September  1615. 

263.  Marion  Mudy,  spouse  to  deceased 

Andrew  Irvingson  in  Netherdaill, 
Sandness. 

264.  Andrew  Colt  in  Melbie,  Sandness, 

died  1615.  Jerome  his  son,  and 
Marion  and  Agnes  his  daughters. 

(To  be  co) 
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265.  Katherine  Johnsdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Olawson  in  Aithness,  Aith- 
sting. 

6th  September  1615. 

266.  Jacob  Fraser  in  Setter,  Walls. 

267.  Nicol  Thomasson  in  Breck,  Walls. 

9th  September  1615. 

268.  Christopher  Erasmusson  in  Tangwick, 

Northmaven. 

19th  September  1615. 

269.  Thomas  Smith  in  Quhorn,  Delting. 

20th  September  1615. 

270.  Barthol  Strang  of  Voesgarth,  died 

August  1612  ; given  up  by  Thomas 
Cheyne  of  Vaila  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tian Strang,  his  spouse. 

22nd  September  1615. 

271.  Marion  Chalmer,  daughter  to  de- 

ceased Henry  Chalmer  in  Howgo- 
land,  Whiteness. 

23rd  September  1615. 

272.  James  Ingsetter  in  Sandwick  in  Burra. 

273.  J°hn  Mansdochter,  spouse  of  George 

Sinclair  in  Maill,  Burra. 

274.  John  in  Otquoy,  Cunningsburgh. 

275.  Agnes  Jacobsdochter,  relict  of  James 

Sinclair  of  Worbister  in  Burra. 

276.  Erick  in  Goird,  Cunningsburgh. 

27th  September  1615. 

277.  Ola  Zell  in  Easter  Skeld,  Sandsting. 

29th  September  1615- 

278.  David  Spence  in  Gloup,  Yell,  died 

February  1603.  James  and  Breta  his 
children. 

279.  Nicol  Tait  in  North  Hammersland, 

Tingwall. 

2nd  October  1615. 

280.  Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Gregori- 

ous  Smith  in  Lie,  Dunrossness,  died 
January  1611.  James,  Olave,  Mar- 
garet, and  Katherine  her  children. 

4th  October  1615. 

281.  Jacob  Tait  in  Easthouse,  Tingwall, 

died  December  1603.  Jerome,  Wil- 
liam, Henry,  Thomas,  Peter,  and 
Magdalen  his  children. 

282.  Patrick  Tait  in  South  Hammersland, 

Tingwall,  died  February  1608.  Eliza 
his  relict,  and  Jerome  his  son. 
linued.) 
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THE  LAING  COLLECTION  OF  CHARTERS,  ETC,  IN  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Laing,  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  Charters,  principally  relating  to  Scotland,  was  bequeathed  to 
the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  upon  the  condition  that  a Cata- 
logue of  them  should  be  printed.  In  1881,  the  work  was  intrusted  to  the 
Rev.  John  Anderson,  who  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  on  it  ever  since. 
The  task  has  been  one  of  no  small  labour,  and  is  now  completed,  the 
Charters — upwards  of  3000  in  number — having  been  not  merely  catalogued, 
but  full  abstracts  of  their  contents  made.  The  names  of  the  granters  and 
grantees  have  been  noted,  and  the  names  of  every  person  appearing  in 
the  body  of  a deed,  and  all  lands  mentioned  therein,  have  in  every  case 
been  given ; and  it  is  proposed  to  add  an  Index  Nominum  and  an  Index 
Locorum. 

It  may  be  some  indication  of  the  value  of  the  collection  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  earliest  charter  is  one  by  Ethelwulf  in  a.d.  854,  and  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  importance  and  interest  are  anterior  to  1400. 
There  are  many  Charters  in  the  collection  relating  to  Ayrshire,  Renfrew, 
and  Northumberland,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical  writs.  Some  of  these 
are  of  very  early  date,  and  all  contain  reference  to  persons  and  places.  In 
addition  to  the  Charters,  there  are  in  the  collection  a number  of  commis- 
sions, burgess  tickets,  blazons  of  arms,  and  other  miscellaneous  items. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  what  a mine  of  information  would  be  opened 
up  by  the  printing  of  this  Catalogue,  useful  alike  to  the  historian  and  the 
worker  in  genealogy  and  heraldry.  The  state  of  the  finances  of  the 
University  renders  it  for  the  present  absolutely  impossible  to  put  all  this 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  unless  the  proposed  volume  is  generously 
subscribed  for.  If  500  copies  are  taken  up  at  One  Guinea  each,  the 
printing  can  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  and  the  work  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  subscribers  within  about  a year.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
would  form  a volume  of  about  820  pages,  the  size  of  the  Registrum  Magni 
Stgilli,  published  in  the  Lord  Clerk  Register’s  series. 

No  profitlis  sought  by  the  University  in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 
Intending  subscribers  may  send  their  names  to  Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul, 
Lyon,  Library  Committee,  University  of  Edinburgh. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society.— The  fifth  budget  of 
printed  papers  just  issued  to  the  members,  which  completes  the  first 
volume,  does  not  bulk  as  largely  as  usual.  There  is  a short  but  learned 
article  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  on  a unique  edition  of  the  Psalterium  Beate 
Virginis  Marie  (accompanied  by  facsimiles),  two  others,  supplementary  of 
former  papers,  and  the  usual  abstract,  etc.  It  includes,  however,  an  index, 
in  itself  interesting  as  evidence  of  an  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  the 
Society,  which  when  thus  viewed  as  a whole  will  probably  surprise  even 
its  own  members.  Eleven  of  these  are  responsible  for  the  twenty  papers 
which  make  up  the  volume,  and  among  them  are  such  well-known  names 
as  Mr.  Gordon  Duff,  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Law.  Mr.  Duff 
writes  on  the  two  first  books  printed  in  the  Scottish  language,  a leaf  of  an 
early  Scottish  Donatus  (discovered  in  the  Library  of  Aberdeen  University), 
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and  the  Psalter  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Edmond  has  a paper  on  the 
Inventories  of  Edinburgh  Printers  from  1577  to  1603,  and  another 
(Bibliographical  Gleanings)  which  is  supplementary  to  ‘ Annals  of  Scottish 
Printing.’  Mr.  Law  contributes  a Bibliography  of  the  lives  of  two  Scottish 
Capuchins,  John  Forbes  and  George  Leslie,  both  known  in  religion  as 
Father  Archangel.  Bishop  Dowden  discusses  the  Prayer  Book  of  1637, 
known  as  Laud’s  Liturgy,  and  Mr.  William  Cowan,  in  a Bibliography  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Order,  the  still  earlier  (so-called)  John  Knox’s  Liturgy. 
Notes  on  Andro  Hart,  Thomas  Finlason,  James  Watson,  and  other  early 
Edinburgh  printers,  with  lists  of  books  from  their  presses,  by  Mr.  Cowan, 
Mr.  Aldis,  and  Mr.  Gibb,  are  substantial  and  valuable  additions  to  Scottish 
Bibliography.  Mr.  Gibb  also  contributes  notes  on  William  Ged  and  his 
invention  of  stereotyping.  Mr.  John  Scott  describes  a curious  work- — 
the  Arithmetica  of  Jordanus  Nemorarius  (Paris  1496),  which  suggests  the 
question  : Is  it  the  first  book  with  the  printing  of  which  a Scotsman  was 
connected?  The  Secretary  has  a paper  entitled  ‘The  First  Book  printed 
by  James  Ballantyne  (at  Kelso  in  1799),  being  An  Apology  for  Tales  of 
Terror’  (an  almost  unknown  production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s).  It  relates 
to  the  early  friendship  of  Scott  and  Ballantyne,  but  branches  out  in  a 
curious  manner  to  touch  upon  a series  of  bibliographical  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  Two  lists  of  ms.  collections  of  Popular  Scottish  Ballads, 
by  Mr.  Macmath,  and  of  Scottish  Theatrical  Literature,  by  Mr.  Cameron, 
and  twenty-five  plates  of  interesting  facsimiles  of  titles,  mss.,  etc.,  exhaust 
the  list  of  contents. 

Besides  what  is  issued  there  are  two  important  works  in  the  press.  One 
is  a Bibliography  of  Literature  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  printed 
between  1544  and  1700,  comprising  300  titles  and  20  facsimiles,  with 
notes.  This  is  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  Greenock,  from  whose  collection  of 
rare  Queen  Mary  books,  probably  the  largest  known,  most  of  the  material 
is  drawn.  The  other  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  Scottish  Witchcraft 
Literature,  by,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  Professor  Ferguson  of  Glasgow 
University. 

This  is  a record  of  downright  honest  hard  work  of  which  the  Society 
may  well  be  proud.  But  why  confine  the  results  of  it  to  the  select  Seventy 
who  compose  the  Society?  We  don’t  for  a moment  presume  to  suggest 
that  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  ought  to  increase  its  membership,  and 
let  some  of  us  outsiders  in.  There  are  advantages  sometimes  in  restricting 
a working  society’s  membership  to  a very  limited  number,  but  why  not 
allow  outsiders  an  opportunity  of  at  least  acquiring  its  papers  ? 

The  Viking  Club. — A meeting  of  the  Viking  Club  was  held  at 
the  King’s  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  W.,  on  Friday,  10th  January 
1896,  at  8.30  p.m.,  the  Rev.  A.  Sandison,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie,  F.S.A.,  Scotland,  was  read  on  ‘ The  Norse- 
men in  Shetland,’  in  which  the  author  set  himself  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  race  and  racial  qualities  of  the  Norsemen  have  continued  in 
those  islands  to  the  present  time.  After  glancing  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country  by  the  invaders,  he  sketched  the  odal  or  udal  system  of 
land  tenure  which  was  thereby  introduced,  and  the  organised  forms  of  local 
government  which  accompanied  it.  The  decay  of  these  local  laws  and 
institutions  under  the  Scottish  earls  of  the  house  of  Stewart  was  described, 
and  the  author  concluded  by  showing  from  the  evidence  of  race,  language, 
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and  documents,  as  well  as  from  the  local  names  of  both  places  and  people, 
and  the  many  survivals  of  social  and  domestic  forms  and  usages,  that  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  still  true  and  genuine  Norsemen, 
despite  the  foreign  influence  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 

A meeting  of  the  Viking  Club,  or  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Northern 
Society,  was  held  at  the  King’s  Weigh  House,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  on  Friday,  31st  January  1896,  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  in  the  chair,  when 
Dr.  Jon  Stefansson,  D.Ph.,  read  a paper  on  ‘The  Saga.’  The  lecture 
described  the  Icelandic  family  sagas  as  ‘the  saga i par  excellence , and 
ascribed  the  fact  of  their  flourishing  in  Iceland  alone  mainly  to  the  strong 
infusion  of  Celtic  blood  in  the  Norsemen  who  colonised  Iceland.  More 
than  one-half  of  those  settlers,  he  said,  were  born  and  bred  in  the  half-Norse, 
half-Celtic  kingdoms  in  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles.  After  a compari- 
son of  the  Icelandic  and  Irish  Sagas,  he  pointed  out  the  great  part  which 
fatalism  plays  in  the  former.  He  instanced  and  described,  as  a typical 
example,  the  working  of  this  element  in  Laxdaela.  In  conclusion,  he 
showed  that  if  characteristic  drawing  of  men  and  women  is  the  highest 
achievement  in  literature,  the  Icelandic  Sagas  rank  with  the  highest,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  the  relation  between  the  Sagas  of  Ireland  and 
Iceland  would  be  studied  by  some  one  competent  to  deal  with  either  side. 


QUERIES. 

David  Ker.  — David  Ker  (1727-1820)  who  resided  sometime  in  the 
Parish  of  Fossoway,  and  latterly  in  Stirling,  was  connected  with  the 
families  of  Abercrombie  of  Bandeath  and  Paton,  Alloa.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  what  the  relationship  was  ? K.  E.  R. 

Donald  Fraser,  alias  Doun,  1745,  Prisoner  at  Edinburgh. — 
I shall  be  obliged  by  any  proof  as  to  his  ancestors.  His  son  John  was 
F.L.S.,  and  died  in  London  1811.  It  is  thought  he  was  a member  of 
Fraser  of  Foyers.  Crest,  a hand.  When  and  where  did  he  die? 

A.  C.  H. 


REPLIES. 

The  Right  to  bear  Coat  Armour. — Referring  to  Note  713,  p.  184 
of  April  Number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary , the  enclosed  copy  of  correspond- 
ence in  my  possession  may  be  interesting  as  a reply,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  query,  ‘ Was  it  competent  for  the  officials  to  require  proof  that  such 
were  the  rightful  arms  of  his  family?  ’ — Yours  truly,  James  Findlay. 

Skellow  Hall,  Doncaster. 

‘College  of  Arms,  London , 9 Feb.  1773. 

‘ Sir, — In  the  prosecution  of  the  Commands  with  which  Lady  Talbot 
has  been  pleased  to  honour  me,  I have  not  been  able,  after  the  strictest 
examination  of  the  records  of  this  office,  to  find  any  trace  of  the  arms 
borne  by  the  Family  of  Cardonnel,  a neglect  that  appears  the  more  extra- 
ordinary when  I consider  its  rank  and  connections  in  this  country  for  more 
than  a century  past,  and  especially  when  many  families  who  have  emigrated 
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from  France,  particularly  Normandy,  that  have  not  been  blessed  with  so 
many  co-incident  Distinctions , yet  have  been  careful  in  recording  their 
genealogy  and  Armorial  Ensigns.  In  this  difficulty  therefore,  Sir,  I am 
to  hope  and  request  on  behalf  of  Lady  Talbot  you  will  favor  me  with  the 
earliest  and  most  satisfactory  account  in  your  power  of  the  use  of  those 
Arms  which  your  family  have  borne,  whether  on  Seals,  Monuments,  etc., 
or,  if  any  exemplification  of  them  made  in  France  has  been  preserved  by 
the  Family  in  England.’ 

(Here  follows  a list  of  queries  relating  to  the  family  of  de  Cardonnel.) 

‘ I shall  be  happy  on  any  occasion  of  the  favor  of  your  Commands,  to 
prove  how  much  I am,  Sir,  your  respectful  and  faithful  humble  servant.’ 
(There  is  no  signature  ; perhaps  it  was  cut  off  by  some  collectors  of 
autographs.) 

‘ Mansfeldt  Cardonnel,  Esqre. 
at  His  Majesty’s  Custom  House,  Edinburgh.’ 

Mr.  de  Cardonnel,  though  of  the  junior  line,  was  male  representative  of 
the  family,  his  cousin,  Lady  Talbot,  heiress  of  the  elder  line. 

He  concluded  his  reply,  ‘ I have  a seal  of  my  father’s  about  fourscore 
years  old,  and  have  seen  the  same  arms  upon  the  Eastern  gate  of  South- 
ampton, and  have  been  told  they  are  upon  one  of  the  gates  of  Caen.’ 

Younger  Sons  of  Alex.  Kennedy  of  Craigock  and  Kilkenzie. — 
In  reply  to  Query  No.  CCCVII.,  Scottish  Antiquary , I think  I can  give 
some  information,  and  if  it  be  of  use  to  K.,  I shall  be  happy  to  get  into 
correspondence  with  him,  being  interested  in  the  same  subject. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I think,  from  the  facts  given  below,  and  especially 
from  the  recurrence  of  family  names  such  as  Hew  and  Primrose  and 
Quintin  among  Irish  Kennedys,  that  one  or  more  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Kennedy  of  Kilkenzie,  or  else  close  connections  of  his,  settled  in  Ireland. 

Hew  Kennedy  of  Benane  married,  about  1670,  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Caldwell  of  Renfrewshire,  and  from  the  time  of  this  marriage  the 
name  Primrose  became  a favourite  among  the  chief  Kennedy  families,  viz. 
Benane,  Drummellane,  Kirkmichael,  Kilkenzie,  and  also  in  Ireland  in  my 
own  family  of  Deane. 

David  Kennedy  of  Drummellane,  son  of  Quintin  Kennedy,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alex.  Kennedy  of  Kilkenzie,  who  was  therefore  sister  of 
those  ‘younger  sons,’  concerning  whom  information  is  required.  David 
Kennedy  died  before  his  father,  viz.  before  1706  ; his  grandson,  Captain 
David  Kennedy,  fought  at  Prestonpans,  September  21,  1745,  and  he  became 
connected  with  the  Benane  family  by  marrying  (probably  about  1725) 
Primrose,  daughter  of  Hew  of  Benane  and  Anne  Caldwell  above  mentioned. 
They  had  a son  Quintin ; and  another,  Primrose,  a captain  in  the  army, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775.  Captain  Prim- 
rose Kennedy  married  Jacobina  M‘Kraith,  and  had  a son  Quintin,  who 
married  Primrose  Hamilton,  his  first  cousin ; this  Quintin  had  a son 
Primrose  William,  who  married  Henrietta  Shaw,  who  was  descended  from 
John  Kennedy,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  of  Kilkenzie,  and  also  from  David 
Kennedy  of  Kirkmichael,  who  married  Robina,  youngest  daughter  of 
David  Kennedy  of  Drummellane,  by  his  wife  Primrose  of  Benane  before 
mentioned.  These  families  were  therefore  all  connected,  and  adopted 
the  name  Primrose  for  both  male  and  female  members  of  their  families. 
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This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  importance,  as  it  connects  the  Irish 
Kennedys  with  these  families.  About  1720,  Alexander  Deane  of 
Donaghadee  married  Grizell,  sister  of  Hew  Kennedy,  ‘ in  her  father’s 
house  in  Donaghadee .’  Who  these  Kennedys  were  I am  anxious  to 
discover,  but  that  they  were  related  to  those  above  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Alexander  Deane’s  third  son  was  Hew  Primrose  Deane,  the 
celebrated  landscape  painter ; and  his  eldest  son  was  named  Kennedy 
Deane,  thus  showing,  I think,  that  the  connection  with  the  Kennedys 
was  esteemed.  Alexander  Deane’s  second  son  was  David,  from  whom 
the  writer  is  descended. 

The  wills  of  David  and  Hugh  Kennedy,  of  Ballycultra,  County  Down, 
are  also  of  interest,  showing  by  the  family  names  mentioned  that  they 
were  of  one  or  other  of  the  Scottish  families  above  named ; and  in  David 
Kennedy’s  will  a James  Kennedy  of  Donaghadee  is  mentioned,  who  was 
evidently  a connection  of  some  sort,  although  described  as  a ‘Tailour,’ — 
but  this  is  nothing,  considering  that  many  of  the  best  families  in  Scotland 
were  in  difficulties  about  this  time.  Kennedy  of  Benane  was  ruined  and 
forfeited  his  estates  in  1601,  and  even  the  heir  to  Cassilis  turned  up  in 
New  York  in  the  occupation  of  an  excise  officer. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Hugh  Kennedy  of 
Ballycultra,  County  Down,  ‘Doctor  of  Physick.’ 

‘ My  brothers  David  and  John,  my  eldest  son  David,  my  son  Arthur, 
my  third  and  youngest  son  John,  my  wife  (Mary),  daughter  of  Arthur 
Upton,  my  contract  of  marriage  dated  July  22,  1679.’  Witnesses  to  will, 

Arthur  Hamilton,  John  Ramsay,  James  Hamilton  and ? Hamilton. 

Will  proved  June  26,  1685. 

Extract  from  Will  of  David  Kennedy  of  Ballycultra^  Esqr .,  dated 
April  24,  1697. 

‘My  nephew,  James  Ramsay  of  Bangor,  Co.  Down.  My  six  nephews, 
sons  of  my  eldest  brother  John  Kennedy  of  Edinburgh,  Apothecary,  viz. 
John,  David,  Hugh,  William,  Gilbert  (Cassilis  name),  and  Oliver.  My 
nephews,  minors  (1697),  sons  of  my  younger  brother  Hugh,  Dr.  of 
Physick,  viz.  Arthur,  and  John  his  youngest  son.  My  nephew  Hugh 
Hamilton.  Thos.  Cobham  of  Holy  wood,  Clk.  James  Kennedy  of 
Donaghadee,  Taylour,  or  if  he  be  dead  his  widow  and  children.  Katherine 
Hamilton,  also  Kennedy,  of  Bangor.  My  housekeeper,  Agnes  Creighton 
of  Ballycultra,  widow.  The  poor  of  the  parish  of  Holywood.  John  Koll, 
Jas.  Russell,  Jas.  Magee.  My  brother-in-law,  Archibald  Hamilton  of 
Killinchy,  Co.  Down,  clk.,  Mary,  his  wife,  my  dear  sister,  their  eldest  son, 
my  nephew,  Jas.  Hamilton.  Gawen  Hamilton  of  Sosowen,  and  Jane,  his 
wife,  my  niece.  John  Peacock  of  Lisburn,  Dr.  of  Physick,  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  my  sister-in-law  (widow  of  Hugh,  his  brother).  Keirtown  (?)  of 
Hillsboro’,  gent.,  and  Jane,  his  wife,  my  niece.  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Bangor,  clk.,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  my  niece.  I nominate  my  trusty  and 
well  beloved  friends,  Robert  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Crawford  of  Belfast, 
Executors.  My  friends  Arthur  Upton  of  Castleton  and  Arthur  Maxwell 
of  Drum.  My  brother  Hugh  by  his  last  will  and  testament.  Arthur 
Kennedy,  his  son  under  21,  and  John,  younger  brother  to  Arthur.  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Peacock,  mother  of  said  Arthur  and  John.  John  Kennedy, 
eldest  son  of  my  brother  John.  My  friend  Andrew  Maxwell  of  Boll. 
Witnesses,  Ran.  Brice,  Robt.  Dunn,  Thos.  Cornwall.  Schedule  due 
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to  me  by  Sr.  Hans  Hamilton  by  bond  dated  Aug.  1667.  William 
Hamilton,  1672.  Hu(?)  Hamilton,  1665.  John  Hamilton,  son  and  heir 

of  Wm.  Hamilton.  Capn.  Jas.  Hamilton,  Capn.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and 
Robert  Hamilton,  both  dead.  Bond  dated  19th  Oct.  1666.  Capn. 
Andrew  Crawford,  1669.  John  and  Laughlin  Masterson  and  Shaen  (?) 
M‘Kernan,  1674.  Josiah  Hindman,  1686.  Thos.  Craig,  Andrew 
Fenahill(P),  And.  Granger,  Jas.  Alexander  of  Dublin,  1693.  Archibald 
Hamilton,  Minister  of  Killhinchy,  1690.  Arthur  and  Clotworthy  Upton. 
Robert  Miller,  late  of  Ballyrobert.  Alexr.  Spence  of  Belfast.  Capn. 
Hans  Stephenson,  1687.  My  sister  Kennedy,  now  Peacock,  condition 
to  return  the  watch  and  two  rings  at  the  time  limited,  now  past.  Henry 
Hunter.  Thos.  Thompson,  John  Roll,  Jas.  Russell,  arrears  of  rent, 
1688.  Robert  Kite,  Capn.  Alexr.  Stewartt.  Sr.  Robert  Hamilton.  Wm. 
Campbell.’ — Will  proved  March  31,  1699. 

From  the  date  1665  mentioned  in  above  will,  it  is  evident  that 
these  Kennedys  were  in  Ireland  at  or  before  that  time.  But  Burke,  in  his 
Landed  Gentry , states  that  John  Kennedy  of  Cultra  was  married  to  Martha 
Stewart,  and  ‘is  said  to  have  settled  in  Ireland  in  1671.’  Cultra  is 
evidently  the  same  as  Ballycultra,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  John 
Kennedy  of  Cultra  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  youngest  son-  of 
Hugh,  Dr.  of  Physick.  John  was  a minor  in  1699,  and  his  father’s 
marriage  contract  was  dated  July  22,  1679,  and  the  present  Kennedys  of 
Cultra  evidently  are  his  descendants. 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  Dublin  newspaper,  The  Star,  lent  to 
me  by  Alexander  Deanes  Kennedy  of  67  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
Solicitor,  grandson  of  the  ‘ Doctor  Kennedy  ’ mentioned,  is  probably 
the  most  interesting  item  of  this  reply  : — 

The  Star , Dublin,  Wed.,  Jan.  30,  1793. — ‘Jan.  24,  Monday  last,  the 
Revd.  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Cork,  attended  by  his  brother  Quintin  Kennedy, 
an  eminent  attorney,  set  off  for  Scotland  to  get  possession  of  the  estates 
and  title  of  Lord  Cassilis,  who  lately  died  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Kennedy  is 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and  will,  besides  obtaining  a Scottish 
peerage,  receive  an  unincumbered  estate  of  the  yearly  value  of  ^16,000.’ 

As  is  known,  Dr.  (Alexander)  Kennedy  did  not  succeed  to  the  estates 
and  title  ; these  went  to  Archibald,  son  of  Archibald,  who  was  second  son 
of  Alexander  of  Kilkenzie,  the  male  descendants  of  John  Kennedy,  his 
eldest  son,  being  extinct  before  1792,  when  David,  the  tenth  earl,  died. 
Archibald  Kennedy,  the  second  son,  was  so  remote  from  the  peerage  that 
he  was  occupied  as  an  excise  officer  in  New  York,  and  his  son,  who 
became  eleventh  earl,  is  described  as  ‘of  the  navy.’  The  latter  died 
December  30,  1794.  Thos.  Manly  Deane. 

Bray,  Co.  Wicklow/ 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

A History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  by  JE.  J.  G.  Mackay,  Sheriff  of  these 
counties  (William  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1896). 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  country  which  possessed  the  statistical  accounts 
should  be  till  now  so  far  behind  in  independent  parish  and  county  history. 
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Messrs.  Blackwoods’  projected  series  of  County  Histories  of  Scotland  will 
assist  most  materially  to  bring  us  into  the  front  line,  which  we  ought  to 
occupy  in  these  respects.  The  publishers  could  not  have  begun  more 
fitly  or  auspiciously  than  with  the  History  of  the  County  of  Fife  written  by 
Sheriff  Mackay. 

We  think  we  can  discern  the  advantage  the  writer  has  had  from  an 
earlier  exercise  on  a smaller  page,  though  he  modestly  omits  to  mention 
the  fact,  and  indeed  we  suppose  the  book  in  question  must  be  out  of  print, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  even  in  the  column  of  former  works  by  the  same 
writer  which  heads  the  publishers’  advertisements  at  the  end  of  the  work 
before  us.  Mr.  Mackay  loses  no  time  before  calling  his  history  a sketch, 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  comprehensive  work  of  the  nature  of  a 
complete  survey  of  every  part  of  a county.  We  need  both,  but  Mr. 
Mackay’s  history  is  more  than  a sketch.  The  history  of  Fife  and  Kinross 
too  is  more  than  a county  history ; with  Dunfermline  at  the  one  end,  and 
St.  Andrews  at  the  other,  and  with  Falkland  and  Lochleven,  its  history  is 
often  the  history  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackay  begins  with  the  Romans  in  Scot- 
land— not  in  Fife.  ‘ The  very  few  Roman  coins  which  have  been  found 
in  Fife  prove  there  can  have  been  no  permanent  occupation  of  any  part  of 
the  county.’  It  may  be  so,  but  if  we  mistake  not  there  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  within  a mile  of  the  present  county  boundary,  in  the  policies 
of  Carpow  House,  in  the  Perthshire  parish  of  Abernethy.  Fife  was  an 
ancient  Pictish  kingdom.  In  time  Macduff,  descendant  of  the  Celtic  chief 
or  king,  became  feudal  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Mr.  Mackay  deduces  title 
‘ Kingdom  ’ of  Fife  from  these  Celtic  times.  He  is  probably  right.  Even 
in  the  days  of  charters  the  Earl  entitled  himself  in  kingly  style — ‘by  the 
grace  of  God  ’ Earl  of  Fife.  But  the  book  does  not  linger  long  over  these 
early  speculations.  It  narrates  all  subsequent  history  as  it  affected  the 
united  county,  and  a stirring  chronicle  it  is.  Then  there  are  the  soberer 
chronicles  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  arts  and  manufactures,  not  for- 
getting the  University  and  golf.  There  are  rapid  biographical  sketches  of 
Adam  Smith,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  many  other 
eminent  natives;  lawyers,  doctors,  painters,  poets,  generals,  admirals, 
adventurers,  not  least  among  them  Andrew  Selkirk,  the  original  of  Defoe’s 
Robinson  Crusoe.  And  there  are  notices  of  such  birds  of  passage  as  the 
above-mentioned  Defoe,  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  etc.  The  songs,  ballads, 
and  proverbs  of  Fife  are  treated  of  very  carefully  and  at  some  length. 
The  ancient  map  of  Fife  from  Blaeu’s  Atlas,  and  a modern  map  by 
Bartholomew  are  inserted  in  the  volume.  They  are  valuable  additions  to 
such  a work,  but  the  paper  of  neither  of  them  is  hardy  enough  for  much 
use.  A Fife  bibliography  of  very  considerable  value,  a catalogue  of  the 
Cupar  press,  a list  of  maps  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  and  a compendious  index 
complete  an  excellent  book. 

Caudatus  Anglicus : A Mediceva * Slander , by  George  Neilson,  author 
of  Trial  by  Combat , etc.  (Edinburgh,  1896,  George  P.  Johnston).  An 
examination  for  the  first  time  into  one  of  the  most  curious  of  mediaeval 
myths  for  centuries  believed  implicitly  by  the  enemies  and  rivals  of 
England — that  all  Englishmen  had  tails.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  English  writers  have  begun 
to  explain  that  it  is  only  the  men  of  Dorsetshire  who  have  tails,  the  heaven- 
sent punishment  for  their  ancestors  having  hung  the  tails  of  rayfish  to  the 
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skirts  of  St.  Augustine.  According  to  a later  version  the  tails  adorn  the 
men  of  Kent  to  keep  them  mindful  that  it  was  a Kentish  man  who 
docked  the  tail  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury’s  sumpter  mare.  Alike  in 
the  Crusades,  and  on  the  Scottish  Border,  a-merchanting  on  the  Continent, 
or  attending  the  Court  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Englishman  was 
met  with  the  story  that  he  had  a tail.  As  no  taunt  seems  to  have  been 
more  certain  to  put  him  on  his  mettle,  it  may  well  be  held  to  have  had 
important  historical  consequences.  The  author  discusses  the  possible 
origins  of  the  belief  in  tailed  men.  Perhaps  they  were  created  by  the 
same  agency  that  gave  one — an  extra  long  one,  forked  at  the  end — to  the 
arch-enemy. 

Mr.  Neilson’s  monographs  are  always  welcome.  They  are  the  results 
of  much  general  and  special  historical  investigation,  and  themselves  are 
good  literature  and  good  reading. 

The  book  before  us  is  a dainty  quarto  uniform  with  the  author’s 
monographs  on  the  Repentance  Town,  and  the  meaning  of  the  Border 
word  £ Peel.’ 

The  Church  of  Aberdour,  by  William  Cramond,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  School- 
master of  Cullen  ; printed  at  the  Fraserburgh  Advertiser  Office  ; small  8vo. 
This  history  of  the  Church  and  church  life  of  the  parish  of  Aberdour,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  is  the  latest  of  Dr.  Cramond’s  valuable  booklets.  After 
narrating  the  tradition  of  the  original  ecclesiastical  foundation  at  4 Abbor- 
doboir’  by  a grant  of  the  lands  to  Columcille  and  Drostan  his  pupil, 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deer,  Dr.  Cramond  does  not  find  much  recorded 
of  the  church  till  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  and  of  Presbytery  and 
Parish  Registers.  By  a series  of  extracts  from  the  Presbytery  and  Kirk 
Session  Records,  he  is  able,  however,  to  give  a vivid  idea  of  much  of  the 
parish  life  from  1604  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  The  powers 
exercised  by  the  church  courts  during  the  first  half  of  that  period,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  mixed  up  in  affairs  of  all  kinds,  cannot  be 
appreciated  without  perusal  of  the  Church  Records  themselves,  or  of  such 
publications  as  the  one  before  us.  The  Kirk  Session  of  Aberdour  considers 
the  expulsion  of  vagabonds  from  the  parish,  and  the  Sheriff  looks  to  it  for 
assistance  in  * the  punishing  of  wickedness.’  Under  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council  it  makes  collections  for  a harbour  at  Penan,  and  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  Kirkcaldy  men  lying  captive  in  Aregiers.  It  gives  quarterly 
doles  to  the  regular  poor,  donations  to  occasional  cases ; buys  meal  in 
time  of  scarcity  at  20s.  per  boll,  and  sells  it  to  the  poor  at  16s.  It  assists 
a woman  to  build  a house,  a man  to  buy  a horse,  and  another  to  pay  his 
son’s  apprentice  fee.  The  difficulties  the  Kirk  Session  has  with  heritors  and 
other  troublesome  people  in  the  parish,  the  difficulties  the  Presbytery  has 
with  the  ministers  and  elders,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  in  Episcopal  times, 
with  the  Bishop’s  collation  to  the  vacant  benefice  on  the  other,  are  all  here. 
Several  instances  of  superstitious  practices  are  discovered  by  the  Session. 
In  one  of  them  a man  and  wife  have  been  induced  to  lay  4 hot  stones 
above  their  door-head  to  know  thereby  some  sickness  of  their  child, 
whereby  it  has  come  to  pass  in  the  just  judgment  of  God  that  their  house 
and  all  their  plenishing,  with  barns  and  byrs,  are  totally  burnt  to  ashes,  viz. 
the  hot  stones  taking  fire  in  the  thack  of  the  house.  . . . They  are 
appointed  to  be  publikly  rebuked  the  next  Lord’s  day.’  Subsequently  the 
Session  makes  a collection  for  them,  which  was  given  to  the  man  4 with  an 
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admonition  to  bewar  of  charming  in  tyme  coming ! ’ There  is  much 
matter  both  interesting  and  quaint  in  this  little  volume. 

A. Set  of  Thirty -six  New  and  Correct  Maps  of  Scotland,  divided  into  its 
Shires , etc.,  by  Herman  Moll,  Geographer ; reprinted  from  the  first  edition 
of  1725,  by  R.  S.  Shearer  & Son,  Stirling,  1896.  Messrs.  Shearer,  who 
have  already  placed  several  of  the  most  important  of  the  maps  from 
Blaeu’s  Atlas  of  1654  within  reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means,  have 
now  issued  a careful  reprint  of  Moll’s  maps  of  1725.  As  far  as  most 
people  are  conncerned  this  reprint  is  a new  publication.  Moll’s  maps  are 
wonderfully  little  known  in  Scotland.  There  is  no  copy  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library.  The  Signet  Library  acquired  a copy  only  recently.  The  first 
edition  of  the  thirty-six  maps,  ‘all,  except  Two,’  as  the  original  title  says, 

‘ composed  and  done  by  Herman  Moll,’  was  published  in  1725  ; the  second 
edition,  issued  in  1745,  is  entitled  ‘Scotland  Delineated,  or  Thirty-six  new 
and  correct  Maps  of  North  Britain,  distinctly  shewing  the  Cities,  Towns, 
Coasts,  Firths,  and  Islands  thereof,  carefully  composed  and  laid  down  by 
Herman  Moll,  Geographer,  from  Gordonius  a Straloch,  Tim  Pont,  and 
John  Adair,  late  Geographer  of  Scotland,  who  surveyed  the  coasts,  etc., 
and  from  information  and  assistance  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  kindly  helped  to  correct  and  complete  the  work.’  Both  editions  were 
published  in  London,  where  in  the  ’45,  the  year  of  Moll’s  second  edition, 
Scottish  maps  wrere  doubtless  eagerly  and  anxiously  scanned.  To  the 
topographer,  historian,  and  antiquary  alike  these  maps,  specially  those  of  the 
central  districts  covered  by  the  missing  map  of  Blaeu,  are  of  very  great  value. 

Index  to  the  Banffshire  Field  Club  Transactions : 1880-95.  Dr. 

Cramond  of  Cullen’s" Index,  wfifich  is  chronological  in  its  arrangement,  will 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  Transactions.  It  shows  at  a glance 
that  the  Transactio?is  are  well  worthy  of  an  Index. 

Hugh  Miller,  by  W.  Keith  Leask  (Edinburgh  and  London,  Oliphant, 
Anderson  & Ferrier). — -This  book  has  appeared  exactly  three  years  too 
late.  Its  proper  place  is  among  the  Jubilee  literature  of  the  church  to 
which  the  author  apparently  belongs.  It  has  small  claim  to  rank  in  a 
series  of  national  biographies.  The  friends  of  Hugh  Miller  will  not  thank 
Mr.  Leask  for  perpetuating  his  memory  in  the  purely  partisan  language 
which  he  adopts.  For  one  thing,  however,  they  will  be  grateful,  and  that 
is  for  the  discriminating  but  most  appreciative  estimate  of  Miller  both  as 
a man  and  a geologist  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  with  which  the  book  closes. 

The  Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  First  Love,  by  Adam  Scott  (Edinburgh, 
Macniven  & Wallace,  1896). — This  book  narrates  a most  touching  episode 
in  Sir  Walter’s  life,  an  episode  the  effect  of  which  throughout  his  after 
career  can  never  be  fully  known.  The  story  of  it,  which  is  well  told, 
cannot  but  renew  one’s  impression  of  the  depth  of  Scott’s  feelings  and  the 
constancy  of  his  nature.  But  although  it  is  true  that  Sir  Walter  himself 
was  not  absolutely  silent,  subsequently,  on  the  topic  of  his  early  dis- 
appointment, still  one  may  question  if  it  be  not  rather  ruthless  to  choose 
it  as  a subject  to  make  a book  of. 
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NOTES. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS 
SON  THE  NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST, 

SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

(1 Continued  from  page  7.) 

Doubts  have  not  been  confined  to  the  identification  of  the  portraits  of 
the  Marquis  and  his  son  the  Earl.  The  learned  have  differed,  or  thought 
they  differed,  as  to  whether  it  is  the  9th  Earl  or  his  son  the  1st  Duke 
who  is  represented  in  Vanderbank’s  engraving  (from  a Medina  portrait), 
entitled  rather  lengthily,  ‘ Archibaldus,  Comes  Argatheliae,  Dominus 
Kintire,  Campbell,  et  Lome,  hereditarius  Justiciarius  Generalis  S.D.N.R. 
[Supremi  Domini  Nostri  Regis]  Vice  Cometus  Argatheliae  Insularum 
aliorumque  Magnus  Hereditarius  Hospitii  Magistri  et  Prefectus  Cohortis 
Peditum  Regis  ’ (Fig.  8.  A copy  of  this  engraving  is  No.  63  of  the 
exhibited  Engravings,  Scottish  National  Gallery  of  Portraits).  Medina, 
who  is  said  by  the  engraver  to  have  painted  the  portrait,  did  not  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  till  1686,  the  year  after  the  execution  of  Archibald  9th 
Earl.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  not  very  conclusive,  as  the  portrait  might 
possibly  have  been  taken  of  the  Earl  during  his  exile  on  the  Continent. 
But  the  discussion  is  unnecessary.  Beneath  an  oval  which  surrounds 
the  portrait  are  the  Argyll  arms.  And  on  each  side  of  the  oval  are 
four  coats  of  arms.  On  the  right  side  are  the  coats  of  Argyll,  Morton, 
Morton,  and  Marischal,  on  the  other  side  are  those  of  Moray,  Gordon, 
Home,  and  Dudley.  These  are  the  coats  of  the  eight  grandparents  of 
Archibald,  10th  Earl,  afterwards  1st  Duke  of  Argyll.  There  is  but  one 
observation  which  remains  to  be  made — that  as  Vanderbank  died  in  1697, 
four  years  before  the  Earl  became  a Duke,  the  engraving  is  undoubtedly 
contemporary.  Its  date  is  also  probably  not  earlier  than  1689,  when  the 
Earl’s  titles  were  acknowledged  by  the  Estates.  At  least  one  portrait 
(Fig.  9,  from  portrait  by  Lely)  of  the  first  Duke  exists  at  Inveraray,  and 
bears  out  the  character  of  the  engraving  with  its  broad  face,  straight  nose, 
wide  eyes  wide  apart,  full  lips  more  curved  than  his  father’s,  and  with 
apparently  a small  wart  on  the  upper  lip  left  side. 

The  Dalkeith  portrait,  Fig.  10,  is  titled  the  1st  Duke.  It  has  no 
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very  striking  resemblance  to  Figs.  8 and  9.  But  it  has  a mark  on  the 
upper  lip  left  side. 


Fig.  8 


If  we  may  judge  by  the  portrait  reproduced  (Fig.  9),  and  by  that 
engraved  in  Lodge  ix.  18,  this  duke  may  have  been  justly  proud  of  the 
strength  of  his  arms. 
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The  number  of  portraits  supposed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  represent 
John,  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll,  otherwise  known  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Greenwich,  is  remarkable,  and  the  more  so  that  the  portraits  are  dissimilar 
from  each  other,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  character  of  the  Duke’s  features. 


Fig.  9 

The  remarkable  portrait  of  the  Duke  in  his  Garter  robes. (Fig.  11),  at 
Inveraray  Castle,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  is  beyond  all  doubt  authentic  and  con- 
temporary. On  Faber’s  engraving  of  it,  entitled  also  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
and  Greenwich.  it  is  dated  1740.  The  engraving  itself  must  rank  as  a 
contemporary  document,  as  it  was  made,  if  not  before  the  Duke’s  death, 
then  certainly  soon  after  it,  for  Faber  died  in  1756.  (The  Scottish  Portrait 
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Gallery  copy  is  marked,  S.  P.  iii.  66.)  A replica  of  the  half  length  of  the 
portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  at  Dalkeith  House. 

Aikman  painted  a portrait  of  the  Duke,  which  was  engraved  (Fig.  12) 
in  the  Duke’s  lifetime,  and  entitled  on  the  plate  ‘John,  Duke  of  Argyle 


Fig.  10 


and  Greenwich  | Aikman  pinxt  | Houbraken  sculpst  1735  I From  the 
collection  of  Sir  Anthony  Wescomb,  Bart.’  (No.  100  of  Scot.  Port.  Gal. 
Col.).  The  Duke  died  in  1743.  In  1745  appeared  a life  of  him  by 
Robert  Campbell,  with  a portrait,  or  rather  a caricature,  engraved  by 
B.  Cole.  These  concur  in  representing  Duke  John  to  have  had  well 
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marked  features,  broad  face,  high  cheek-bones,  large  eyes  widely  separated, 
a nose  prominent  towards  the  point,  and  with  a low  bridge. 

Who  then  is  represented  by  the  Graves  Portrait  (Fig.  1 3)  ? 1 This 
portrait  is  at  present  on  exhibition  in  Edinburgh,  lent  by  the  proprietors 


Fig.  11 

to  the  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery,  where  it  is  entitled  and  catalogued 
(No.  25*) — Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  By 
Kneller  it  may  be,  but  the  Duke  it  is  not.  It  is  a head  and  bust  in  a 
oval  carved  gilt  frame,  a good  painting  of  a man  of  upwards  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  the  face  is  a three-quarter  to  its  left,  complexion  full  in  colour, 

1 Reproduced  here  by  the  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  H.  Graves,  London. 
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eyebrows  arched,  eyes  blue,  bridge  of  nose  high,  lower  lip  full,  corners 
of  mouth  turned  up,  long  black  wig,  plate  armour. 


Fig.  12 


The  same  question  applies  to  the  Agar-Ellis  portrait  attributed  to 
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Kneller,  engraved  by  Lodge,  x.  14  (Fig.  14),  adopted  by  Cadell,  in  his 
Abbotsford  Edition  of  Scott,  for  the  engraving  to  head  chapter  xxxv.  of 
The  Heart  of  Midlothian ; by  Uoyle  in  his  Official  Baronage  article  ‘Green- 
wich,’ etc.  The  person  depicted  is  in  the  robes  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle, 
which  would  date  the  portrait  between  1703  and  1710  if  it  were  really 


Fig.  13 

the  duke.  The  features  of  this  portrait  are  very  regular  and  handsome, 
but  they  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Greenwich. 

Dalkeith  House  possesses,  in  addition  to  the  replica  of  the  Allan 
Ramsay,  another  portrait  (Fig.  15)  entitled  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Green- 
wich. The  portrait  is  attributed  to  Kneller.  It  represents  a man  of 
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scarcely  middle  age,  clothed  in  plate  armour ; over  his  left  shoulder  the 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  Garter  itself  is  apparent 
on  his  left  leg.  His  left  hand  rests  on  a table  which  stands  behind 
him.  In  his  right  he  holds  a baton.  The  features  certainly  are 
not  those  attributed  by  Ramsay  and  the  engravers  to  the  2nd  Duke  of 


Fig.  14 


Argyll.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  insignia  of  the  Garter,  it 
might  have  been  suggested  that  the  portrait  was  at  least  as  probably 
a representation  of  the  great  2nd  Earl  of  Stair  as  of  the  2nd  Duke 
of  Argyll.  It  is  still  interesting,  however,  to  compare  with  it  the 
portrait  of  that  Earl  attributed  to  KneUer,  Two  copies  of  this  portrait 
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exist — one  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  at  Oxenfoord  Castle, 
the  other  the  property  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Gala,  at  Gala  House.  Which 
is  the  original  and  which  the  replica,  or  whether  both  are  originals, 
is  immaterial  to  the  present  purpose.  They  are  practically  if  not  per- 
fectly identical.  An  engraving  from  the  Oxenfoord  portrait  faces  page 


Fig.  15 


221  of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Graham’s  Annals  of  the  Viscount  and 
First  and  Second  Earls  of  Stair.  The  illustration  (Fig.  16)  done  for  the 
present  article  is  obtained,  by  Mr.  Scott’s  kind  permission,  from  the  por- 
trait at  Gala  House.  The  portrait  is  half-length.  The  complexion  of 
the  Earl  is  fair,  the  eyes  dark  blue,  wig  white  or,  at  least,  pale.  Under 
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his  coat  of  plate  armour  he  wears  a coffee-coloured  coat,  or  vest  with 
long  skirts.  Over  his  left  shoulder  he  wears  the  green  ribbon  of  the 
Thistle.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a baton.  His  left  rests  on  the  edge 
of  a table  in  front  of  which  he  stands.  On  the  table  is  a dog  of  the 


Fig.  16 


fox-terrier  order,  with  a collar  on  which  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  EARL 
OF  STAIRS.  In  the  back-ground,  at  the  figure’s  left,  is  a brown  curtain 
or  pillar : at  its  right  in  the  middle  distance  is  the  not  unusual  cavalry 
skirmish,  behind  which  is  a castle,  from  the  battlements  of  which  rises  a 
puff  of  cannon  smoke. 
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It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  more  can  be  said  at  present  of  the  Dalkeith 
portrait  (Fig.  15)  than  that  it  represents  a soldier  who  had  exercised 
a military  command  and  was  a Knight  of  the  Garter  of  the  date  of 
Kneller.1 

(To  be  continued .) 


WHO  WAS  THE  LAST  SCOTTISH  SAINT? 

A critic,  reviewing,  in  the  Athenceum  of  June  6th,  Sheriff  Mackay’s 
excellent  history  of  Fife,  remarks  : ‘That  St.  Margaret,  Malcolm  Canmore’s 
Queen,  was  the  last  to  find  a place  in  the  Roman  Calendar  is  open  to 
question  in  view  of  the  shrine  at  Rochester  of  St.  William  of  Perth,  the 
pious  thirteenth  century  baker,  who,  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  murdered  near  Chatham  by  his  fellow  pilgrim  and  adopted  son.’ 

Now,  Sheriff  Mackay’s  statement,  thus  questioned,  is  strictly  accurate. 
No  Scottish  saint  later  than  St.  Margaret  has  found  his  or  her  way  into 
the  Roman  Calendar.  William  of  Rochester,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
has  no  place  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
ever  having  been  canonised.  Nor  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  Scottish  calendar.  But  if  we  are  to  trust  our  earliest,  and 
indeed  only,  source  of  information  in  his  regard,  viz.,  the  printed 
edition  of  Capgrave’s  Nova  Legenda , William  was  born  at  Perth  and  there 
lived  as  a baker  until  he  undertook  his  ill-fated  pilgrimage.  And  it  is  not 
creditable  to  the  national  piety  that  all  traces  of  his  cultus.  or  even  of  his 
existence,  should  have  been  allowed  to  vanish  from  his  native  country. 
There  is  no  clue  even  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  yet  the  offerings 
of  the  worshippers  at  his  shrine  at  Rochester  were  so  magnificent  that  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  are  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
money. 

The  saint’s  assassin,  the  waif  whom  he  had  picked  up  and  adopted, 
was  also  a Scotsman  ; and  it  may  interest  philologists  to  know  that  he 
went  by  the  name  of  Cokermay  Doveni,  or  Cokerman  Deveni,  ‘quod 
lingua  Scotensium  inventitius  David  interpretatur.’  Why  William  was 
reckoned  as  a ‘ martyr  ’ is  not  evident,  as  the  attack  upon  him  arose  out 
of  a difference  regarding  the  best  road  from  Rochester  to  Canterbury. 
His  sanctity  was  manifested  by  a miracle.  A devil-possessed  or  insane 
woman,  who  used  to  wander  naked  about  the  hills  and  even  the  villages, 
one  day  stumbled  upon  the  bruised  and  lifeless  body  lying  in  a thicket. 
Chattering  about  him  like  a magpie,  she  asked  him  how  long  he  was 
intending  to  sleep ; and,  adding  that  as  he  was  so  fair  he  deserved  a fair 
crown,  she  plaited  a crown  of  wild  honeysuckle  and  placed  it  upon  his 
head.  Next  day,  wandering  to  the  same  spot,  she  exclaimed,  ‘For 
shame,  still  snoring ! Why  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? Give  me  back 
the  crown  I gave  you.’  And  so  saying  she  placed  it,  now  stained  with  his 
blood,  upon  her  own  head.  Quicker  than  words  her  savage  nature  passed 
away  and  her  reason  was  restored.  She  modestly  hid  herself  until  dusk 
among  the  bushes,  but  soon  afterwards  made  known  the  prodigy  wrought 
on  her  through  the  merits  of  him  whom  she  now  recognised  as  a holy 
martyr.  The  body  was  buried  in  the  cathedral;  and  February  23rd,  the 

1 A baton,  in  a portrait  of  the  date  to  which  these  belong,  is  not  necessarily  a Field 
Marshal’s  baton. 
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day  upon  which  the  saint  is  commemorated,  is  probably  the  traditional  day 
of  the  burial. 

Can  no  fresh  light  be  thrown  on  the  origin  or  date  of  this  English 
legend  of  a Scottish  saint?  T.  G.  L. 

ROBERTSONS  OF  STROWAN  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON, 
ALIAS  COLYEAR,  BART. 

An  article  on  this  subject  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Miscellanea 
Her.  et  Gen.  (n.s.  iv.  65)  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Stodart.  Since  then, 
however,  new  facts  have  come  to  light  which  tend  to  modify  some  of  the 
statements  contained  in  that  paper;  and  it  may  be  not  without  value  to 
give  here  a short  account  of  a matter  which  still  requires  further  elucidation. 

The  Robertsons  of  Struan  were  originally  descended  from  the  Mac- 
donalds, Lords  of  the  Isles.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  Barons  of  Strowan  took  the  surname  of  Robert- 
son. Previously  they  had  been  simply  called  by  their  Christian  name, 
with  the  addition  of  their  lands,  £de  Atholia’  or  £de  Strowan.’  The 
following  is  the  pedigree  as  given  by  Sir  R.  Douglas  in  his  Baronage : — 

iv.  Robert. 


v.  Alexander.  Robert.  Patrick. 


Duncan,  d.v.p. 


ix.  William,  d.s.p 


xi.  Robert. 


stder.  Donald.  Duncan  of  Drumachin.  James. 


nder.  John  of  Drumachin.  Donald.  Duncan.  Patrick. 


Robert,  xiv.  Alexander,  Duncan.  Alexander. 

d.s.p.,  v.p.  d.s.p. 


xv.  Duncan,  Alexander,  Lieut. -Colonel 

via.  1739.  in  the  service  of  the  States-General. 


xvi.  Alexander,  Walter  Charles  Colyear, 

in  the  Dutch  service.  in  the  Dutch  service. 

The  Roman  numbers  refer  to  the  different  Lairds  of  Struan,  the  persons  by  whom  the 
succession  of  the  family  was  carried  on  are  given  in  capitals. 


XII.  ALEX;? 
XIII.  ALEX/S 


vi.  Robert.  Andrew.  Tames, 

I 

vii.  William. 

I 

vm.  Robert. 


x.  Donald. 


Duncan. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  Sir  Robert  Douglas  states  that  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  the  first-mentioned  Robert  (the  fourth  laird),  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Portmore  (afterwards  to  be  mentioned),  thus 
making  him  ancestor  of  Sir  Alexander  Robertson,  the  Baronet  of  1676. 
He  does  not,  however,  give  any  reason  or  proof  of  the  statement. 

Sir  Noel  Baton,  who  printed  within  the  last  few  years  a genealogical 
table  of  the  Strowan  family,  says  that  Alexander  Robertson  of  Drumachin 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Patrick  Robertson  of  Fascally ; they  had  a 
son  Duncan  (xv  in  preceding  table),  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
William,  Lord  Nairn.  He  died  1780,  leaving  two  sons,  Alexander,  born 
1740,  died  1822,  and  Walter  Philip  Colyear,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1818. 

Sir  Noel  also  states  that  Robert  Robertson  of  Strowan  (xi)  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  died  post  1630,  leaving 
three  sons,  Alexander,  Donald,  Duncan  (Drumachin).  Alexander  (xii) 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Graeme  of  Inchbrakie,  and  died  in  1636. 
His  son,  Alexander  (xiii)  married,  first,  Katherine  Drummond,  by  whom 
he  had  a son,  Robert,  born  c.  1663,  ‘who  entered  the  service  of  the 
States-General  under  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,  David  Colyear  or 
Robertson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Portmore,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Robertson, 
Baronet,  a cadet  of  the  house  of  Strowan.’  Colonel  Colyear  and  Robert 
both  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England  in  1688,  where 
Robert  died  same  year. 

Colonel  James  Robertson,  in  his  Comitatus  de  Atholia , suggests  that 
Sir  Alexander  Robertson  might  have  been  the  son  of  Patrick  Robertson 
of  Dulcaben,  Dowally,  living  in  1649,  but  this,  as  will  afterwards  be 
shown,  was  not  the  case.  The  author  of  the  History  and  Martial  Achieve- 
ments of  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan,  who  was  Alexander  (xiv),  the  poet 
laird,  the  son  of  Alexander  (xiii)  by  his  second  wife,  Mariota  Baillie, 
says  that  Sir  Alexander  Robertson  ‘ for  reasons  ’ assumed  the  name  of 
Colyear,  and  called  himself  Sir  Alexander  Robertson  alias  Colyear.  Sir 
David,  his  son,  not  choosing  the  name,  adhered  to  Colyear. 

But  a more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  shows  that  the  statement 
is  hardly  correct,  and  that,  instead  of  Sir  Alexander  changing  his  name 
from  Robertson  to  Colyear,  he  changed  it  from  Colyear  to  Robertson. 
We  know  that  his  father  was  Major  David  Colyear,  because  it  is  on 
official  record  ( Inquisitiones  Gen.  5987)  that  on  the  24th  day  of  March 
1677  Colonel  Alexander  Robertson  alias  Colyear  was  served  heir-general 
to  his  sister  Joanna,  daughter  of  Major  David  Colyear. 

This  being  so  we  have  next  to  inquire,  who  was  Major  David  Colyear? 
This  is  not  certain,  but  we  know  a little  about  him.  He  married  Jean 
Bruce,  daughter  of  John  Bruce  of  Airth  by  his  wife  Margaret,  third 
daughter  of  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Elphinstone.  Her  (Jean’s) 
brother  Alexander,  who  ultimately  succeeded  to  Airth,  served  under 
Prince  Rupert  in  Germany  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  service  of  the  States-General,  and  therefore  a brother  officer  of 
David  Colyear,  who  married  his  sister.  Alexander  Bruce  himself  married 
a Dutch  lady,  Anna  van  Eyk.  From  certain  official  deeds  we  learn  that 
David  Colyear  was  married  to  Jean  Bruce  at  least  before  September  1643, 
and  that  he  died  before  March  1647.  They  had  three  daughters,  one 
married  to  Thomas  Dunbar  of  Grange,  another,  Martha,  to  Sir  John 
Nicholson  of  Tillicoultry,  and  the  third,  Joanna,  as  we  have  seen, 
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died  unmarried  in  1677.  The  only  son  of  David  Colyear  and  Jean  Bruce 
of  whom  there  is  any  record  is  the  one  who  afterwards  became  Sir 
Alexander  Robertson  or  Colyear. 

From  a funeral  entry  of  Sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  son  of  Sir  John 
Nicholson  and  Martha  Colyear,  preserved  in  the  Lyon  Office,  and  other 
sources,  a partial  pedigree  of  David  Colyear  can  be  made  out,  by  which 
it  appears  that  though  we  cannot  trace  who  his  father  was,  he  had  a 
connection  with  the  Robertsons  of  Strowan  through  his  mother,  his  father 
having  married  a daughter  of  John  Hay  of  Muchalls,  second  son  of  George, 
sixth  Earl  of  Errol,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  (v) 
Robertson  of  Strowan.  That  he  had  some  connection  with  the  Robertson 
family  seems  almost  certain,  otherwise  we  should  hardly  have  found  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  undoubted  Laird  of  Strowan  (xv)  bearing  the  name  of 
Walter  Charles  Colyear.  Of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  the 
name  of  Robertson  nothing  is  known,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will 
now  be  discovered,  though  possibly  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  his  life 
by  the  volume  dealing  with  the  officers  of  the  Scots  Brigade  in  the  Dutch 
service  at  present  being  prepared  by  the  Scottish  History  Society. 

Sir  Alexander  was  created  a Baronet  in  February  1677.  He  is  said  to 
have  acquired  a fortune  in  Holland.  At  all  events,  his  son,  Sir  David 
(who  never  took  the  name  of  Robertson),  was  created,  1699,  Lord  Port- 
more  and  Blackness,  and  in  1703  Earl  of  Portmore,  Viscount  of  Milsington, 
and  Lord  Colyear.  He  had  a record  of  very  distinguished  military 
service,  married,  1696,  Catherine,  Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  died  1730. 
In  the  patent  of  nobility  he  is  described  as  ‘ e familia  illustri  et  honourabili 
recta  linea  prosapiam  suam  ducere,’  and  his  father,  Sir  Alexander,  is  styled 
‘ipsius  pater  demortuus  Dominus  Alexander  Colyear.’  No  allusion  at  all 
is  made  to  Robertson. 

Sir  Alexander  had  another  son,  Walter  Philip  Colyear,  also  in  the 
service  of  the  States-General.  He  became  a Field  Marshal,  and  died  at 
Maestricht,  November  1747,  aged  90.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  married,  in 
1709,  Lionel,  first  Duke  of  Dorset. 

There  is  a portrait  still  in  the  possession  of  the  representative  of  the 
Bruces  of  Airth  of  the  wife  of  Major  David  Colyear,  Jean  Bruce,  though 
it  is  wrongly  labelled  as  the  Countess  of  Portmore. 

Some  notes  on  the  Arms  of  the  families  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Those  of  the  Robertsons  of  Struan  are  well  known  : — Gules , three  wolves’ 
heads  erased  argent , armed  and  langued  azure ; crest,  a dexter  hand 
holding  up  an  imperial  crown  proper ; motto,  ' Virtutis  gloria  merces,’ 
with  a wild  man  in  chains  lying  below  the  escutcheon.  The  crest,  motto, 
and  ‘wild  man’  were  granted  by  King  James  11.  to  Robert  Robertson 
(iv)  in  commemoration  of  his  having  apprehended  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  James  1. 

The  Colyear  arms  are  given  in  a seventeenth  century  armorial  as — 
Sable , a cross  patee  fitchee  or ; no  crest  given ; motto,  ‘ Nihilo  nisicrucem.’ 
The  Arms  given  to  Lord  Portmore  on  his  creation  as  a peer  bear  no 
relation  to  these,  viz.,  Gules,  on  a chevron  between  three  wolves’  heads 
argent , as  many  oak-trees  eradicated  proper,  fructed  or ; crest,  a unicorn 
saliant,  armed  and  maned  or;  motto,  ‘Avance’;  supporters,  two  wolves 
proper.  The  wolves’  heads  are  probably  from  the  Robertson  coat,  the 
unicorn  perhaps  from  the  Scottish  Arms,  but  more  likely  from  the  Arms 
of  Collier  families  in  England,  e.g.  Collier  of  Darlaston  had  a grant 
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{temp.  Elizabeth  R.),  argent , on  a chevron  azure , between  three  demi- 
unicorns  courant  gules,  as  many  acorns  slipped  or.  The  acorns  also  may 
have  developed  into  oak-trees  on  Lord  Portmore’s  Arms.  This  does  not, 
however,  suggest  in  the  least  that  there  was  any  relationship  with  these 
English  Colliers,  merely  that  the  English  Herald  who  granted  the  Arms 
to  Lord  Portmore  took  them  as  a foundation,  not  knowing  any  other. 

Colyear  (Colzear,  Colzier,  Collier,  etc.)  is  a Fifeshire  name,  and  it  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  old  charters  and  other  documents,  possess- 
ing lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirkcaldy,  Pitkinny,  and  Lochgelly.  It  is 
singular  that  in  the  latter  family,  Colyear  of  Lochgelly,  there  should  also 
have  been  an  alias , for  we  find  in  1661  a service  of  John  Strathendrie 
alias  Colyear,  as  heir  to  his  father  John  Strathendrie  alias  Colyear. 

' j.  B.  P. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY. 

According  to  John  J.  Bond,  the  year  in  England,  until  1066,  was 
reckoned  to  begin  on  Christmas  Day;  from  1067  until  1155,  on  the  1st 
of  January;  and  from  1155  to  1750,  on  the  25th  of  March  ( Handy  Book 
for  Verifying  Dates,  1866,  p.  20).  On  the  26th  of  March  1555,  Giovanni 
Michiel,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  in  England,  writes  that,  three  days 
before,  the  Papal  Legate  had  arrived  with  the  rose,  sword  and  hat  for 
their  Majesties,  ‘ and  so  yesterday,  the  day  of  the  annunciation,  and  com- 
mencement of  the  year  according  to  the  English  style,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Her  Majesty’s  palace’  {Venetian 
Cale?idar,  vol.  vi.  part  i.  p.  32).  Nevertheless,  it  was  customary  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  to  speak  of  the  first  of 
January  as  New  Year’s  Day.  For  example,  Lisle,  in  writing  to  the  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council  from  Alnwick,  on  the  1st  of  January  1542-3,  refers  to 
‘this  present  Newyeres  daye’;  and  dates  his  letter  ‘this  present  New 
yeres  daye  att  night’  {Ha7nilton  Papers , i.  352,  353).  Again,  Jones,  in 
writing  to  Throckmorton  from  London  on  the  31st  of  December  1560, 
dates  his  letter  ‘New  Year’s  Eve’  {Foreign  Calendar , Elizabeth , iii.  478); 
and  Randolph,  in  writing  from  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of  December  1563, 
speaks  of  next  day  as  being  New  Year’s  Day  {Ibid.  vi.  650).  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  to  give  many  more  instances  (see  Ibid.  v.  60.5  ; vii.  13  ; 
Stevenson’s  Illustrations  of  the  Feign  of  Queen  Mary , Mait.  Club,  p.  146  ; 
Spanish  Calendar , Elizabeth , i.  512;  Wright’s  Elizabeth , i.  182,  185; 
Ellis’  Original  Letters , first  series,  ii.  195).  In  Scotland  prior  to  1600  the 
year  also  began  on  the  25th  of  March;  but  there  are  traces  of  the  same 
popular  reckoning  as  in  England.  A sixteenth  century  chronicler,  for 
example,  thus  relates  the  marriage  of  James  the  Fifth  and  his  first  queen 
in  1536-7  : — ‘ Upoun  fyrst  day  of  Januare,  being  new  yeir  day,  the  Kingis 
grace  was  marijt  on  the  said  Magdalene,  at  Pareis’  {Diurnal  of  Occur  rents, 
p.  21).  In  at  least  one  case,  it  would  appear  that  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, rather  than  the  1st  of  January,  was  observed  as  New  Year’s  Day 
{Register  of  St.  Andrews  Kirk  Session,  i.  404).  This  custom  of  popularly 
beginning  the  year  with  the  1st  of  January  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Great  Britain.  Until  1564  the  year  was  reckoned  in  France  to  begin  on 
Christmas  Day,  on  25th  March,  or  at  Easter;  yet,  nine  years  before,  the 
little  Queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  longer  in  France  than  in  her  own 
country,  regarded  the  1st  of  January  as  New  Year’s  Day.  This  instance 
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is  rather  striking  though  certainly  not  unique.  One  of  her  themes  is 
dated,  ‘ dernier  jour  de  cest  an  1554’;  and  the  one  which  follows  it, 
‘5  Janvier  1554’  (Montaiglon’s  Latin  Themes  of  Mary  Stuart , Warton 
Club,  letters  lvii,  lviii).  The  popular  reckoning  had  no  doubt  survived 
from  very  early  times.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  giving  New  Year’s  gifts 
had  helped  to  perpetuate  it  (see  Perkin’s  Worhs,  1617,  ii.  676;  Brand’s 
Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities , chap.  xvi.).  D.  H.  F. 

TWO  FOUNDERS  OF  ST.  JOHN’S  PARISH 
CHURCH,  PERTH. 

In  St.  John’s  Church,  Perth,  on  the  eastmost  pillar  of  the  choir 
(south  side),  the  accompanying  inscription — ‘Johannes  Fullar  et  uxor  ejus 
Mariota  Foullar’ — is  very  beautifully  and  clearly  cut  on  a band  running 
round  the  pillar  at  a height  of  about  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  The 


letters,  which  are  raised,  are  about  three  inches  high,  and  the  length  of 
the  inscription  is  about  six  feet.  As  will  be  observed  from  the  sketch, 
there  are  two  shields  accompanying  the  inscription  ; each  contains  a figure 
composed  apparently  of  a key  and  a spur.  These,  do  not  appear  to  be 
heraldic  emblems,  but  of  the  nature  rather  of  Trade  Marks.  It  is  evident 
that  Johannes  Fullar  and  his  wife  Mariota  were  very  important  people  in 
connection  with  this,  the  Parish  Church  of  Perth;  and  yet  in  none  of  the 
principal  books  relating  to  the  city  is  there  any  mention  made  of  their 
names — such  books  as  The  Book  of  Perth,  The  Chronicle  of  Perth,  Perth — 
its  Annals,  Memorabilia  of  Perth,  The  Blackfriars  of  Perth — the  Chartulary 
and  Papers . Nor  is  there  any  reference  in  these  books  to  the  inscrip- 
tion. In  short,  their  memory  appears  to  be  entirely  forgotten. 

I send  this  sketch  of  the  lettering  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  I may  mention 
that  the  church  was  probably  erected  about  the  year  1400.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  pillar. 

Thomas  Ross. 


THE  TOMBSTONES  OF  KING  JAMES  I.  OF  SCOTLAND 
AND  HIS  QUEEN. 

I beg  to  draw  attention  to  a great  mistake  recently  committed  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Perth.  Against  the  east  wall  there  were  fixed  two  grave 
slabs,  having  incised  figures  on  them,  supposed  to  be  those  which  covered 
the  remains  of  King  James  1.  and  his  Queen.  These  have  recently  been 
concealed  by  the  erection  of  an  organ  so  close  against  them  that  they  are 
as  effectively  lost  as  if  they  were  in  the  deepest  pool  of  the  Tay. 


T.  R. 
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ALGERINE  PIRATES  AND  SCOTS  CAPTIVES. 

The  Barbary  pirates  have  been  so  long  extinguished  as  an  offensive 
power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  much  terror  they  inspired  among 
the  mercantile  nations  of  Europe  from  Italy  to  Iceland  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  though  Scotland,  from  its  northern 
position,  suffered  considerably  less  from  their  ravages  than  England, 
where  the  corsairs  preyed  on  the  Cornish  and  southern  coasts,  and 
Ireland,  where  Baltimore  was  sacked  in  1631,  we  have  many  notices  in 
the  Privy  Council  and  Presbytery  Records  and  in  the  Calendars  of  the 
State  Papers  (Domestic),  of  Scotsmen  who  suffered  captivity  in  Algiers, 
and  these  notices  it  may  not  be  thought  amiss  to  put  together  and  glance 
at.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lot  of  a captive  Scot  was  singularly 
unlucky,  as,  unless  private  aid  reached  him,  he  had  small  chance  of 
being  ransomed  from  slavery,  and  as  a member  of  a Protestant  nation, 
his  claims  to  freedom  were  disregarded  by  the  charitable  Fathers  of  the 
Redemption. 

Almost  the  first  public  notice  of  any  effort  that  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  relief  of  the  Scottish  slaves  was  a collection  appointed  to  be 
taken  at  Aberdeen  on  their  behalf  in  1579.  Of  this  one  Andrew  Cook 
was  treasurer,  and  the  money  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  ‘ Scottis- 
men  prisoners  in  Argier  in  Affrik,  and  other  parts  within  the  Turks’ 
bounds,’  but  little  appears  to  have  been  done,  at  least  till  1583.  About 
the  same  time  (says  Colonel  Playfair)  the  Master  of  Morton  and  the 
Master  of  Oliphant  fell  also  into  the  clutches  of  the  ‘ Moors,’  and  though 
the  latter  in  1582  supplicates  Queen  Elizabeth  to  aid  him  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  for  his  relief,  yet  in  1589  they  were  still  in  captivity. 

In  1615  the  Privy  Council  recommended  to  the  charity  of  the  public 
the  case  of  the  Scots  captives,  especially  that  of  Andrew  Robertson,  John 
Cowie,  John  Dauling,  James  Pratt,  and  others,  formerly  mariners  of  Leith, 
who  had  been  captured  off  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  held  in  bondage 
until  redeemed  by  James  Fraser,  a resident  at  Algiers  (most  likely  the 
‘Mr.  Frizell,’  afterwards  consul  there),  for  the  sum  of  ^140,  and  three 
years  later  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  reports  that  he  has  obtained  some  sub- 
scriptions, but  that  certain  presbyteries  (amongst  them  Atholl)  refuse  to 
contribute.  A ship  called  the  William  of  Burntisland  was  captured  off 
the  Irish  coast  by  the  Moors,  and  in  1620  her  skipper,  Robert  Cowan, 
and  six  of  his  crew,  are  in  captivity  and  thought  worthy  of  assistance, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  collected  in  the  parish  churches  to  a large 
amount. 

Not  only  were  there  Scots  prisoners  at  Algiers,  but  the  corsairs  of 
Sallee  also  obtained  some  slaves,  for  whose  assistance  there  was  a collec- 
tion at  Lanark  in  1625,  and  in  1631  a double  disappointment  awaited  a 
prisoner,  one  David  Gardiner  of  Leith,  in  whose  petition  it  appears  that 
he  had  almost  recovered  his  ship  from  the  Algerine  pirates  when  a diffi- 
culty was  raised  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman  but  a Scot,  wherefore  he 
prays  that  letters  might  be  dispatched  to  show  that  ‘ peace  extends  to  all 
the  King’s  subjects.’ 

On  January  29,  1634-5,  Archbishop  Spottiswood  of  St.  Andrews  writes 
to  the  Master  of  Requests  for  Scotland  enclosing  an  ‘ Information  ’ of  an 
unusual  nature  on  behalf  of  two  young  men  now  detained  in  the  Spanish 
Galleys.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar,  for,  on  being  first  captured  by 
VOL.  xi. — NO.  XLII.  E 
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the  Algerine  pirates,  they  were  ‘ compelled  to  be  circumcised,  whereof  the 
Spaniards  makes  a pretence  to  keep  them  slaves,  alleging  them  to  be 
renegadoes.’ 

The  examination  of  Christopher  Pige  of  Plymouth,  late  a prisoner  at 
Algiters,  throws  some  more  light  on  the  number  of  Scottish  prisoners  at 
this  time.  He  says,  ‘ since  his  being  there,  36  sail  of  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  ships  have  been  taken,  and  there  are  now  400  captives  of 
English,  Scots,  and  Irish.  Ten  sail  of  ships  were  to  be  made  ready  to 
come  to  England  and  Ireland  this  spring.’  When  at  Sallee  ‘ there  came 
in  ten  Sallee  men  of  war,  which  brought  in  300  Christians,  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  French.  They  had  taken  eight  sail  of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
ships.  Believes  there  are  150  prisoners  in  Sallee  of  the  last  named 
nations.  . . . The  Sallee  men  of  war  most  of  all  frequent  the  English, 
French,  and  Irish  coasts,  and  last  summer  some  of  them  were  as  high 
as  the  Isle  of  Lundy.’ 

The  ransoms  demanded  were  various.  In  1636  (in  which  year  the 
John  of  Leith  was  taken  by  three  Turkish  war  ships,  off  the  coast  of 
France),  that  asked  for  James  Deuchar  was  1200  merks;  and  in  1643, 
^100  is  paid  by  the  Glasgow  Treasurer  to  James  Bogle  to  help  him  (who 
had  been  assisted  by  John  Cochrane,  a fellow  prisoner)  with  his  ransom  ; 
again,  in  1646,  Edmond  Casson,  agent  for  the  English  Parliament,  liberated 
two  Scotswomen,  Alice  Hayes  of  Edinburgh  and  Elizabeth  Mancor  of 
Dundee,  at  ransoms  of  1100  and  200  double  pesetas  respectively. 

The  Records  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assemblies  give  an 
interesting  list  of  the  Scottish  slaves,  who  amounted  in  1647  to  fifty-four 
in  all,  of  whom  seven  were  at  Tunis  and  the  rest  at  Algiers,  and  among 
the  latter  eleven  women.  Though  negotiations  were  entered  into,  so  that 
the  English  agent  should  treat  for  their  liberation,  there  continued  to  be 
constant  captures  of  prisoners  and  collections  for  their  relief.  In  1661, 
one  is  ordered  for  John  Dennestoune,  son  of  Andrew  Dennestoune,  Burgess 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1675  Aberdeen  and  Stirling  subscribed  towards  the 
ransom  of  some  captives,  natives  of  Inverkeithing.  In  1680  Pittenweem 
contributed  to  the  same  charity.  The  latest  subscriptions  I have  found 
are  ^3  Scots  at  Cockpen  in  1695,  and  a collection  for  certain  Kirkcaldy 
captives,  at  Aberdour  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1700,  the  necessity  for  private 
subscriptions  being  probably  done  away  with  in  1724  by  the  will  of  Thomas 
Betton,  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  certain  charities,  one  of  which  was 
the  Redemption  of  British  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarv  Pirates. 

A.  F.  S. 

THE  ROMAN  CAMP  AT  ARDOCH. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
has  been  making  excavations  in  the  well-known  camp  at  Ardoch  during 
the  summer  months.  We  understand  that  the  fragments  of  carved  stones 
and  other  articles  which  have  been  found  are  sufficient  to  settle  in  the 
affirmative  the  long  disputed  question  whether  the  Romans  ever  were  at 
Ardoch  or  not.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  their  occupation  of  this 
station  must  have  been  of  a comparatively  temporary  nature,  as  the 
discoveries  recently  made  indicate  that  most  of  the  buildings  within  the 
rampart  were  made  of  wood.  The  principal  rampart  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  layers  of  earth  and  sods  on  a rude  stone  foundation,  a 
construction  similar  to  that  of  the  Antonine  Wall.  Traces  have  been 
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found  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a small  mediaeval  chapel,  built 
long  after  the  site  had  ceased  to  be  used  for  military  purposes,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  second  occupation  of  the  ground  appears  to 
have  quite  passed  out  of  human  memory.  No  important  objects  have 
been  found  as  yet,  but  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  camp  has 
been  examined,  and  already  the  operations  have  afforded  much  valuable 
information. 

RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  CELTIC  CROSSES  IN 
ST.  ANDREWS. 

From  time  to  time  many  fragments  of  Celtic  crosses  have  been  found 
at  St.  Andrews.  These  fragments  vary  in  length  from  eight  feet  down  to 
a few  inches.  Not  the  least  interesting  are  three  which  were  discovered, 
on  the  4th  of  July  last,  a few  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  east  gable  of 
the  cathedral.  These  three  are  of  one  type,  and  a type  that  is  not 
uncommon ; but  they  were  found  standing  in  a row — apparently  in  their 
original  position — like  modern  head-stones  in  a cemetery,  placed  hard 
against  each  other.  The  central  one,  the  tallest  of  the  three,  was  unfor- 
tunately damaged  by  the  grave-diggers  before  its  nature  was  perceived. 
Both  on  the  obverse  and  reverse,  it  shows  part  of  the  shaft  of  an  incised 
cross.  One  of  these  shafts  has  a zig-zag  ornament  on  each  side  of  it ; 
and  the  other,  a double  spiral.  On  this  stone  the  plain  base,  intended 
for  insertion  in  the  ground,  measures  fourteen  inches  on  the  one  side  and 
twenty-one  on  the  other.  A key  pattern  has  adorned  both  edges.  The 
fragment  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  it  shows  much  wasted  traces  of 
interlaced  work,  as  well  as  part  of  the  shaft  of  an  incised  cross.  The  one 
which  was  on  the  south  side  shows  the  spiral  and  key  ornaments  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  key  on  its  remaining  edge.  The  three  stones  vary  in 
thickness,  from  five  to  seven  inches  ; in  breadth,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
one  and  three-quarters ; and  in  height,  from  twenty-two  and  a half  to 
thirty-one  and  a half  inches.  When  discovered  the  bases  of  all  the  three 
were  about  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Unfortunately  they 
had  suffered  at  some  previous  time  or  times  by  grave-diggers,  who  cannot 
now  be  cross-examined  as  to  what  they  did  with  the  fragments  then 
broken  off.  Near  to  them,  but  not  quite  so  deep,  was  a portion  of  a 
stone  coffin,  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid. 

D.  H.  F. 

THE  MENTEITH-GRAHAM  COAT-ARMOUR. 

Having  raised  the  question  as  to  what  in  the  present  day  should  be 
the  metal  of  the  Graham  quarters  of  the  Menteith  shield,  I think  it  right 
to  make  clear  in  detail  my  reasons  for  holding  it  to  be  or.  My  line  of 
argument  has  been  that  or  being  the  field  of  William  Graham,  the  seventh 
and  famous  Earl  of  Menteith  (and  Earl  of  Strathern  and  x\irth),  and  his 
successor,  the  last  Earl,  any  change  of  the  metal  of  the  field  amounts  to 
a difference , and  so  cannot  represent  the  principal  arms  of  the  house  of 
Menteith.  The  Lord  Lyon 1 against  this  seems  to  hold  that  because  Sir 
David  Lindsay’s  mss.  (1542,  giving  it  argent ) had  the  official  imprimatur 
of  the  Privy  Council  given  to  them  in  1630  as  documents  of  authority, 
the  Privy  Council  have  fixed  what  the  Menteith  coat  should  be.  I am 
1 Vide  Notes  and  Queries , 22nd  February  1896. 
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bound  to  say  that  such  a quotation  greatly  surprised  me,  who  have  always 
looked  upon  armorial  authority  as  personal  to  the  Sovereign,  the  Fountain 
of  Honour,  and  his  Deputy — in  Scotland  the  Lyon  King.  For  this  reason, 
and  others  to  follow,  I have  little  regard  for  the  Privy  Council  in  this 
matter.  Since  1630,  the  Lyon  proceeds,  the  metal  £may  have  been 
altered,  but  without  any  authority.’  Why  the  Lyon  King  makes 
use  of  the  term  ‘may  have  been,’  when  the  Lyon  Office  and  the 
College  of  Arms,  London,  have  endorsed  an  alteration,  I cannot  guess, 
but  shall  go  on  to  discuss  whether  there  was  authority  or  not.  If 
there  was  none,  the  Lyon  Office  has  perpetrated  an  extraordinary  series  of 
blunders  and  contradictions.  It  was  in  1630  that  the  Privy  Council  gave 
countenance  to  Lindsay’s  mss.,  but  whatever  value  any  one  may  attach  to 
their  patronage  must  surely  vanish  before  the  imprimatur  of  the  king  him- 
self given  to  a volume  of  the  arms  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  prepared  for 
his  Majesty’s  use  by  the  Lyon  Office  subsequent  to  the  year  1633.  No 
higher  authority  can  be  had  than  this  volume,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  a fraud  and  a forgery,  a contingency  so  remote  that  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned,  for  every  other  ms.  may  fall  under  the  like  suspicion  if  it  comes 
to  that.  But  why  has  the  Lyon  Office  up  till  now  forgotten,  ignored,  or 
been  ignorant  of  it  ? It  unmistakably  blazons  and  illuminates  the  Graham 
quarters  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith’s  shield  or.1  This  volume,  a delight  to 
behold,  is  carefully  blazoned  and  richly  illuminated,  its  title  being  ‘ Illu- 
minated Peerage  of  Scotland  most  beautifully  painted  and  ornamented  by 
order  of  King  Charles  the  First  by  the  Herald  Painters  of  the  Lyon  Office, 
Edinburgh,  for  His  Majesties  private  Library.’  By  order  of  the  King’s 
Majesty,  the  Fountain  of  all  honours  and  dignities  ! There  can  be  no 
greater  authority  than  the  conjunct  one  of  the  sovereign  and  his  deputy 
the  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  I fix  the  volume  as  having  been  prepared  sub- 
sequent to  1633  from  the  fact  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith  being  therein  styled 
Earl  of  Airth,  which  title  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  this  year.  He 
was  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his  lofty  line,  and  for  a period  the 
most  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland — the  Scottish  Buckingham  in  fact. 
It  was  he  who  rashly,  though  from  a blood  point  of  view  rightly,  said 
£ that  he  had  the  reddest  blood  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  king  was  be- 
holden to  him  for  the  crown,’  referring  to  his  descent  from  Prince  David, 
Earl  Palatine  of  Strathern,  the  first  son  born  to  King  Robert  11.  in 
wedlock,  and  a younger  brother  of  the  half-blood  to  King  Robert  111., 
from  whom  King  Charles  descended.  The  arms  thus  given  were  borne 
by  this  Earl  and  his  grandson  and  successor,  the  last  person  to  bear  the 
ancient  title  of  Menteith.  Prior  even  to  1633  we  find  the  Lyon  Office 
acknowledging  the  Menteith  field  to  be  or.  The  Menteith’s  bearings,  as 
per  the  king’s  volume,  within  a bordure  azure  for  difference,  were  granted 
by  Garter  King  of  Arms  to  Sir  Richard  Graham,  Bart.,  of  Esk,  in  1629, 
on  an  attestation  by  the  Earl  of  Menteith  and  Thomas  Drysdale,  Islay 
Herald,  that  he  was  descended  from  John,  second  son  of  the  first  Earl.2 
It  is  now  proved  that  his  lordship  was  wrong  in  assigning  this  origin  to 
Sir  Richard,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  arms  were  granted  as 

1 1 and  4,  or  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops  of  the  first ; 2 and  3,  or  a fess  chequy 
azure  and  argent , in  chief  a chevron  gules.  Supporters,  two  lions  rampant  guard  ant 
gules , armed  and  langued  or,  collared  sable  charged  with  three  escallops  or.  Crest,  a 
falcon’s  head  proper.  Motto,  Right  and  Reason.  Mantling  gules  turned  ermine,  same 
as  Montrose.  2 Scottish  Antis,  by  R.  R.  Stodart,  Lyon  Clerk  Depute. 
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those  of  Menteith,  Lyon  matriculating  them  later  in  the  century,  also  or , 
for  Sir  Richard’s  grandson,  the  first  Viscount  Preston,  who,  the  last  Earl 
assured  Lyon,  was  descended  of  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Menteith.1  He  was  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  his  grandfather  had  been,  for, 
if  true,  this  would  have  put  Lord  Preston  over  his  own  head,  the  Earl 
himself  being  descended  from  Patrick,  the  third  son.  Alexander  and 
John,  it  is  proved,  left  no  male  issue.  Further  acknowledgment  by  the 
Lyon  Office  for  or  being  the  Menteith  field  was  when  arms  were  matricu- 
lated by  Walter  Graham,  first  laird  of  Gartur,  and  Sir  William  Graham, 
first  of  Gartmore,  the  former  in  1673  and  the  latter  about  the  same  time, 
after  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of  Menteith.2  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Gartmore3  cannot  be  shown  to  be  descended  of  Menteith, 
but  the  first  laird  was  granted  arms  on  the  understanding  that  he  descended 
from  John,  the  mistaken  ancestor  of  Sir  Richard  of  Esk.  The  Earls 
never  matriculated,  but  that  their  cadets,  or  supposed  cadets,  did  so  while 
the  title  was  still  borne,  and  were  granted  or , in  all  common  sense  must 
be  taken  to  bear  out  that  the  Menteith  field  was  looked  upon  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  then  Lyons  to  be  or.  If  the  Earls  themselves  at  this  period 
— 1629  to  1694 — carried  argent  (which  they  did  not,  as  I have  shown), 
how  does  the  Lord  Lyon  justify  his  predecessors  for  having  invariably 
granted  their  cadets  or  during  the  same  period?  That  prior  to  1629  the 
Earls  bore  argent  (so  did  the  Earls  of  Montrose)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  my  contention  simply  being  that  any  change  of  the  metal  of  the 
field  from  what  the  last  Earls  bore  amounts  to  a difference,  and  cannot 
represent  the  principal  arms.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1883,  when 
the  next  grant  of  Menteith  arms  is  recorded,  from  the  time  Walter  Graham 
of  Gartur  matriculated  his  in  1673.  To  Gartur,  as  I have  said,  they  were 
granted  or , and  to  Mrs.  Barclay-Allardice,  claiming  descent  from  a sister 
of  the  last  Earl,  they  were  granted  argent  in  1883  by  the  late  Lyon,  Mr. 
Burnett.  I must  presume  that  Mr.  Burnett,  disregarding  the  matricula- 
tions just  quoted  for  the  Grahams  of  GaTrtur,  etc.,  was  guided  by  the 
imprimatur  of  the  Privy  Council  (1630),  and,  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
by  an  unauthorised  presumption  of  the  Allardice  family  that  the  Menteith 
field  was  argent.  This,  on  their  behalf,  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  original  Douglas  Peerage  (1764)  and  Wood’s  edition  of  the  same 
(1813).  In  the  former,  which  gives  Gartur4  as  continuing  the  line  of  the 
Earls,  there  are  no  arms  blazoned,  but  the  plate  represents  or.  In  Wood’s 
Douglas , for  some  indefensible  reason  the  male  line  (of  Gartur)  is  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Allardice,  and  the  Menteith  arms  are  blazoned  argent , 
clearly  showing  by  what  influence  it  came  to  be  so.  Notwithstanding,  the 
plate  correctly  remained  or.  The  question  is,  was  Mr.  Burnett  right  in 
1883,  for  if  so  his  predecessors  must  have  erred  when  matriculating  or 

1 Red  Book  of  Menteith,  by  Sir  William  Fraser. 

2 Their  only  son  died  unmarried  in  1708. 

3 Vide  Notes  and  Queries , 31st  August  and  19th  October  1895. 

4 To  have  been  quite  correct  Leitchtown  should  have  been  given,  of  which  family 
Gartur  was  a cadet.  This  position  got  reversed  after  the  loss  of  certain  papers  in  1715 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Highland  army  looting  Leitchtown.  Up  till  the  time  (1818)  when 
the  Gartur  family  came  to  an  end,  that  of  Leitchtown  differenced  themselves  by  a bordure 
sable , their  crest  being  and  remaining  as  Menteith,  an  eagle’s  head  proper ; motto,  Right 
and  Reason.  Thereafter  the  representative  of  Leitchtown  bore  Menteith  undifferenced, 
his  next  brother,  Mr.  William  Leckie  Graham,  merchant  in  the  West  Indies,  using 
Gartur,  i.e.  Menteith  within  a bordure  sable  and  or ; crest,  a dove  rising  with  a twig  of 
palm  in  her  beak  proper ; motto,  Peace  and  Grace. 
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for  Gartur  and  the  others.  The  evidence  I humbly  think  is  entirely 
against  Mr.  Burnett,  who  was  in  error  unless  we  can  away  with  the  king’s 
volume  and  the  Menteith  cadet  matriculations  following  thereon.  It  can 
hardly1  either  be  too  bold  a thing  to  say  that  the  then  Lyons,  contem- 
poraries of  the  last  two  Earls,  knew  better,  apart  from  any  evidence  we 
may  have,  than  Mr.  Burnett  what  the  Menteith  coat  was,  and  I can  but 
hope  that  his  successor  will  eventually  say  of  the  1883  matriculation  what 
Mr.  Burnett  said  of  a Keith  matriculation  in  1801,  ‘I  can  only  give  as 
excuse  that /was  not  then  Lyon.’1  To  back  the  error  would  but  be  to 
petrify  a very  absurd  anomaly.  Which  is  this,  Mr.  Graham  of  Leitch- 
town  as  heir-male  of  the  Earls  is  head  of  the  house  of  Menteith,  and  as 
such  inheritor  of  the  principal  arms.  He  is  also,  as  heir-male  of  Gartur, 
entitled  to  the  arms  matriculated  by  Walter  Graham,  cousin  of  Gilbert 
Graham,  second  laird  of  Leitchtown.  According  to  the  Privy  Council 
theory  Mr.  Graham  inherits  argent  from  the  Earls,  and  by  the  Lyon  Office 
record  (1673)  he  is  enjoined  to  bear  or.  Is  the  Privy  Council’s  authority 
to  be  of  more  weight  than  the  Lyon  Office  in  a heraldic  question  ? I trow 
not,  and  consider  that  the  king’s  recognition  of  what  the  arms  were  is 
above  either ; it  is  of  more  effect  than  the  authority  of  any  herald  past, 
present,  or  to  come. 

Mr.  Balfour  Paul  has  stated  that  out  of  eight  mss.  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  which  he  has  examined,  only  one,  and  that  of  date 
about  16 63,  gives  the  Menteith  field  or.  As  I have  before  remarked,  it 
has  no  bearing  on  my  argument  what  the  sixth  and  previous  Earls  bore, 
notwithstanding  I here  give  an  analysis  of  the  twelve  mss.2  of  these 
centuries  in  the  British  Museum  that  give  Menteith  and  Montrose  to- 
gether. I have  personally  examined  them.  For  Menteith  six  give  the 
field  as  or  and  six  as  argent , while  eight  give  Montrose  as  or  and  four  as 
argent.  In  five  of  them  Menteith  and  Montrose  are  given  simultaneously 
as  or,  in  three  of  them  simultaneously  as  argent , in  one  Montrose  is 
argent  when  Menteith  is  or , and  in  three  Menteith  is  argent  when  Mon- 
trose is  or.  I am  not  concerned  to  lay  stress  on  these  manuscripts  or 
deduce  anything  from  them,  it  being  apparent  from  other  sources  as  well 
that  both  Montrose  and  Menteith  used  or  and  argent  variably  and  not  as 
differences. 

1 In  a letter  to  a gentleman  regarding  the  arms  of  the  Earls  Marischall  (1671)  granted 
in  1801  to  Alexander  Keith  of  Ravelstone  and  Dunottar.  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries , 
May  1,  1894. 

2 Inclusive  of  the  King’s  volume.  It  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
Brandon,  K.G.,  by  Keith  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  January  1,  1851,  and  pur- 
chased of  Dr.  Lipmann,  April  2,  1887,  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
other  mss.  I quote  from  are  : Harl.  ms.  of  the  Arms  of  the  King,  Nobility,  and  Gentry 
of  Scotland,  by  Henry  Lily  (exhibits  a peculiar  rafter-shaped  chevron  with  a cross-beam, 
somewhat  after  the  capital  letter  A) ; Lansdowne  ms.,  An  account  of  the  King’s  Nobility 
and  principal  Gentry  of  Scotland,  with  very  masterly  trickings  of  their  Arms  by  Hol- 
land, 1585  ; Harl.  ms.,  Arms  and  Pedigrees  of  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Scotland,  by  John 
Withie,  etc.,  seventeenth  century  ; Arms  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  (in  this,  above  Men- 
teith— which  is  given  or — is  written  ‘the  Earle  of  Menteith  of  auld  wass’) ; Lansdowne 
ms.,  List  of  the  Nobility  of  Scotland  with  their  arms  ; Arms  in  colours  of  the  Scottish 
Nobility  with  notices  of  Families,  1681 — in  this  the  paternal  quarters  are  2 and  3,  and 
shield  is  supported  by  two  belled  and  hooded  falcons  standing  on  stumps  of  trees,  the 
chevron  being  as  in  Lily’s  MS.  ; Stowe  MS.,  Arms,  Crests  and  Supporters  of  Scotch 
Nobility  in  1677 — same  as  the  King’s  volume  ; Arms  coloured  of  the  Kings  and  Nobility 
of  Scotland  by  Robert  Jermyn,  1585  ; Arms,  Crests,  and  Mottos  of  Scottish  Nobility  ; 
Stowe  ms.,  Arms  of  Scotch  Nobility,  etc.,  seventeenth  century — Montrose  and  Menteith 
or  on  a chief  sable  three  escallops  argent',  Lansdowne  ms.,  Arms  of  King  James,  etc., 
and  all  the  Scotch  Nobility. 
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I see  no  reason  for  admitting  that  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  ms.  of  1542 
(laid  before  the  Privy  Council)  is  of  any  particular  value  over  any  other 
ms.  that  has  been  quoted,  while  there  seems  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
correctly  represented  what  the  third  Earl  of  Monteith  did  bear.  As  per 
that  nobleman’s  seal  (1539),  he  carried  his  escallops  on  a fess  and  not  on 
a chief  (as  given  by  Lindsay),  possibly  as  a difference,  in  which  case  no 
change  in  the  metal  of  the  field  was  necessary;  besides  he  had  distin- 
guishing quarterings.  The  truth  is,  I think,  that  the  metal  of  the  primitive 
Graham  shield 1 cannot  be  ascertained  as  between  or  and  argent , and  to 
say  in  any  hard  and  fast  manner  that  Kilpont  (or  Menteith)  was  argent , 
while  the  chief  line,  Kincardine  (or  Montrose),  was  or , can  only  be  met 
by  the  rejoinder  that  for  all  we  know  exactly  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
We  can  only  surmise  what  the  Kincardine  field  was  when  Kilpont  branched 
off.  It  is  safe  to  conclude,  however,  that  when  Kilpont  became  a head, 
the  field  of  their  shield  was  not  changed,  because  the  seal  of  Sir  Patrick 
Graham  of  Kilpont 2 (who  became  Earl  of  Strathern)  exhibits  an  indented 
chief  for  difference.  Had  the  field  been  altered  the  indentation  of  the 
chief  would  not  have  been  needed.  Sir  Patrick’s  son  (Malise,3  made  Earl 
of  Menteith  in  place  of  Strathern)  instead  of  on  a chief  bore  chequy  (pro- 
bably azure  and  argent ),  the  escallops  on  a fess.  What  his  grandson,  the 
second  Earl  of  Menteith,  bore  is  not  known,  but  as  above  stated,  the  third 
Earl,4  as  per  his  seal,  also  carried  the  escallops  in  fess,  and  thereafter  the 
quarterings  distinctly  differenced  Menteith  from  Montrose,  and  neither  of 
them  were  particular  regarding  the  metal  of  their  Graham  quarters,  which 
they  both  varied.  And  finally,  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
Lyon  Office  recognising  them  both  as  bearing  or  and  granting  accordingly 
patents  of  arms  or  to  the  cadets  of  both.  In  view  of  this  evidence  I think 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  matriculation  of  1883  was  either  a slip  or  an  error 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Burnett,  none  of  whose  prede- 
cessors had  ever  matriculated  a Menteith  Graham  coat  argent. 

Walter  Malise  Graham  Easton. 

[This  letter  and  the  comparative  value  of  certain  Scottish  Armorials  will 
be  noticed  in  our  next  number. — Ed.] 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(1 Continued  from  p.  19.) 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 

The  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  is  in  a manner  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Darien  Company. 

1 An  ancient  heraldic  poem  on  the  seige  of  Karlaverock,  a.d.  1300,  states  that — 

‘ Henri  d$  Graham  unes  armes 
Avoit  vermeilles  come  saunc 
O une  sautour  et  au  chef  blanc 
Ou  et  trois  vermeilles  cokilles.’ 

( i.e . Henry  de  Graham  had  the  field  of  his  arms  as  red  as  blood,  with  a white  saltier  and 
chief,  on  which  were  three  red  escallop  shells).  This  denotes  that  the  head  of  the  house 
bore  silver  in  his  arms  and  not  gold,  the  latter  accordingly  would  become  the  differenc- 
ing metal.  I observe  also  in  this  poem  (of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
Bib.  Cotton.  Caligula  A XVIII.)  that  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  bore  a red  shield  with  three 
white  escallops. 

2 A Treatise  on  Heraldry , British  and  Foreign , by  Rev.  John  Woodward  and  George 
Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms. 

3 Red  Book  of  Menteith. 


4 Ibid. 
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By  Article  15  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  Scotland  and  England, 
that  moribund  company  was  dissolved,  England  agreeing  to  indemnify 
the  shareholders  for  their  losses.  This  indemnity  eventually  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  ‘ Equivalent  Fund,’  which  the  Government,  instead  of 
paying  in  cash,  issued  debentures  for.  It  was  not  till  1719  that  the  debt 
was  placed  on  a sound  footing.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  then  passed 
incorporating  the  creditors  of  the  Fund  into  a Company  to  be  called  the 
Equivalent  Company.1 

About  this  time  the  prosperity  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  been 
attracting  considerable  attention.  Before  the  Equivalent  Company  was 


a year  old  it  made  overtures  for  union  with  the  Bank.  They  were 
rejected,  and  were  succeeded  by  a resolution  to  obtain  a separate  banking 
charter  for  the  Equivalent  Company  itself.  This  also  was  distasteful  to 
the  old  Bank,  and  a campaign  of  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  and  of 
recriminating  pamphlets  ensued.  William  Paterson  had  been  a Whig  and 
in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  countries ; the  holders  of  stock  in  the 
Equivalent  Company  had  paraded  the  same  politics.  The  old  Bank  had 
opposed  the  union.  It  had  attempted  to  possess  itself  of  the  management 
of  the  Equivalent  Fund.  When  it  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  and 

1 The  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to  ^248,550,  os. '9jd.,  contained  one  item 
of  ^18,241,  ios.  iofd.,  granted  to  William  Paterson  on  account  of  his  services  and 
losses  in  connection  with  the  Darien  Company. 
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opposed  the  granting  of  a bank  charter  to  the  Company  it  was  met  with 
the  imputation  of  Jacobitism.  Its  literary  champion,  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Historical  Account  of  the  Bank , indignantly  repudiated  the 
charge.  The  rival  author  of  a Letter  containing  Remarks  on  the  Historical 
Account  of  the  Old  Bank  retorted  ‘ I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  not  true.  I can’t  deny  but  that  I have  often  heard,  and  do  still 
daily  hear,  the  leading  men  of  that  Bank  loaded  with  that  calumny  . . . 
and  I protest  I know  many  people  who  have  in  the  innocence  of  their 
hearts  said  the  same  thing  of  the  Old  Bank,  meaning  it,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  as  a compliment  to  them.1  The  one  pamphleteer  accused  the 


old  Bank  of  descending  to  bribery  to  frustrate  the  granting  of  a bank 
charter  to  the  Company ; the  other  retorted  that  from  its  champion’s 
language  the  Company  was  itself  evidently  familiar  with  such  methods. 
But  the  old  Bank’s  opposition  was  vain.  On  31st  May  1727,  the  Royal 
Bank  charter  was  granted  in  favour  of  such  of  the  members  of  the 
Equivalent  Company  as  should  choose  to  join  it.  And  on  8th  December 
of  the  same  year  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  opened  its  doors  and  issued 
its  first  notes  with  a portrait  of  King  George  11.  in  an  oval  at  the  left 
upper  corner ; a loyal  and  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  the  Hanoverian 
favour  for  an  institution  by  no  means  tainted  with  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  Jacobitism.  The  date  of  issue  of  these  notes  is  in  ms.  The  exact  day 
of  the  opening  of  the  Bank’s  doors  was  probably  uncertain  when  the 
1 Per].  S.  Fleming — Scottish  Banking ; A Historical  Sketchy  Blackwood,  1877,  p.  14. 
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copper-plate  was  engraved  and  the  forms  thrown  off.  Thomas  Thomson, 
accomptant,  and  Allan  Whitefoord,  cashier,  sign  this  issue. 

The  signature  of  John  Campbell,  Cashier,  appears  on  the  next  note — 
the  note  of  24th  June  1734.  Campbell,  who  had  formerly  been  assistant 
secretary,  had  been  appointed  second  cashier  in  that  year.  In  July 
1745  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Principal  Cashier,  or,  in  other 
words,  manager.1  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  14th  and  15th  September  of 
that  year,  news  having  reached  Edinburgh  of  the  Highland  army’s 
approach,  the  effects  of  the  Bank  were  packed  up  and  transported  to  the 
castle.  The  Cashier  remained  in  the  town,  and,  separated  from  the 


regular  books  of  his  bank,  transferred  the  entries  of  his  banking  transac- 
tions to  his  own  personal  diary.  The  diary,  now  in  the  archives  of  the 
bank  as  the  only  original  record  of  the  bank’s  operations  during  the 
Highlanders’  occupation  of  the  town,  might  almost  rank  as  a Jacobite 
relic.2  The  manager  of  the  great  Whig  bank,  he  dines  at  Holyrood  Abbey 
with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  and  Murray  of  Broughton,  receives  informa- 

1 In  the  Royal  Bank  the  cashier  came  in  time  to  be  manager.  In  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  the  treasurer  became  so.  While  in  the  later  banks  the  principal  official  is  termed 
manager  or  general  manager,  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  he  retains  his  title  of  treasurer, 
and  in  the  Royal  Bank,  of  cashier. 

2 See  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  an  Edinburgh  Banker  in  1745  [Edited  with 
Introduction  by  J.  A.  Fleming,  Advocate],  4to,  privately  printed,  1881.  Reprinted 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  H.  J.  Paton  in  Scottish  History  Society  Miscellany , 
vol.  i.  1893. 
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tion  of  the  landing  of  the  French  ship  at  Montrose,  is  shown  a letter  of 
Lord  Lovat’s  about  his  clan  rising,  and  so  on;  writes  on  17th  October 
to  Lady  Glenorchy,  who  is  at  Taymouth,  ‘and  told  her  all  was  well,  quiet 
here,  frequent  reinforcements,  ship  landed  at  Montrose,  one  of  distinction 
from  thence  lodges  in  Abbey.’  On  1st  October  Murray  of  Broughton, 
as  secretary  for  the  Prince,  had  protested  for  payment  of  ^857  Royal 
Bank  notes  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  ‘and  on  failzure  thereof 
within  forty-eight  hours  that  the  estates  and  effects  of  the  directors  and 
managers  should  be  distressed  for  the  same.’  The  Cashier  explained  that 
their  coin  was  in  the  castle,  but  Murray  was  inexorable.  The  directors 
were  then  hurriedly  convened,  and  resolved  that  ‘ if  possible  money  might 
be  got  out  for  answering  the  demand.’  A letter  stating  the  case  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  Guest,  the  general  commanding  in  the  castle,  who 
replied  verbally,  and  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  the 
directors  formal  permission  to  withdraw  their  coin,  but  that  if  they  came 
and  took  it  away  without  leave  he  would  ask  no  questions.  Before 
Sunday,  27th  of  that  month,  the  Prince  had  received  payment  of  ^6500 
worth  of  Royal  Bank  notes  alone,  all  taken  out  of  the  custody  and  with 
the  general  knowledge  of  King  George’s  officer.  At  the  end  of 
November,  after  the  insurgent  army  had  left  Edinburgh,  the  Royal  Bank 
directors  ordered  a separate  list  to  be  made  up  of  the  names  of  such  of 
their  customers  as  were  concerned  in  the  Rebellion.  They  might  have 
headed  the  list  with  the  name  of  John  Campbell,  Cashier  to  the  Royal 
Bank. 

During  the  rebel  occupation  of  the  town  the  directors  of  the  bank 
burned  great  numbers  of  their  notes,  and  tore  up  more  which  they  had 
not  time  to  burn.  A new  issue  of  notes  was  made  on  9th  February 
1750,  with  a new  portrait  of  George  11.  And  till  the  end  of  the  century 
the  Royal  Bank  notes  continued  to  be  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a 
picture  of  the  representative  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

(To  be  continued.) 

JAUNT  BETWEEN  EDINBURGH  AND  THE  WEST  COUNTRY, 

1781. 

The  following  account  of  a Jaunt  between  Edinburgh  and  the  West 
Country  was  evidently  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh.  It  came 
into  the  writer’s  possession  along  with  some  other  papers  of  a miscellaneous 
description  purchased  several  years  ago  at  an  auction  sale.  No  clue  to 
its  authorship  has  been  discovered.  A.  R. 

Observations  upon  a Jaunt  to  the  West  Country, 
with  Mr.  James  Robinson. 

Having  long  been  intending  to  make  a visit  to  Mr.  Gideon  Gray  at 
Stirling,  and  on  occasion  of  that,  to  visit  some  other  parts  of  the  West 
Country,  I was  happy  to  find  in  Mr.  James  Robinson  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  make  such  a tour  along  with  me. 
It  was  on 

Saturday,  14th  July  1781, 

that  we  sett  off  from  Edinburgh  by  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  reached  Linlithgow  to  breakfast ; a charming  ride  thro’  a rich  country, 
full  of  handsome  country  seats,  but  we  were  particularly  pleased  with 
Mr.  Johnston’s  house  of  Champflourie,  within  two  miles  of  Linlithgow. 
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We  left  this  place  so  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready  for  travelling,  and 
proceeded  westward  for  the  Carron  Works.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  from  this  road  is  uncommonly  beautiful,  and  the  frequent 
peeps  you  have  of  it  thro’  the  openings  of  wood  or  rising  grounds,  together 
with  the  face  of  the  country  and  gentlemen’s  houses,  conspire  to  make 
these  few  miles  uncomparably  agreeable.  We  saw  Lord  Errol’s  seat  of 
Callendar  House  about  half  a mile  from  Falkirk,  which  tho’  pleasantly 
enough  situated,  is  but  an  old  pile  of  building,  not  over  elegant.  Pass  thro’ 
Falkirk,  a pretty  good  country  town  with  many  tolerable  houses.  Cross 
the  Great  Canal  by  a drawbridge,  and  reach  Carron  works  by  12  o’clock. 
Our  names  being  given  up  to  the  clerks,  they  furnished  us  with  a passport, 
and  a guide  to  conduct  us  thro’  the  works.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a wall,  and  the  work  houses  within  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  the 
appearance  rather  of  a great  town  than  the  offices  of  a private  company. 
We  were  first  shown  the  large  cylinders  which  serve  to  blow  the  smelting 
furnace,  where  the  metal  is  melted  into  the  oar  by  charcoal.  The  cylinders 
go  by  means  of  an  immense  wheel  in  the  outside  and  several  smaller 
pieces  of  machinery  within,  and  this  wheel,  large  as  it  is,  is  so  constructed 
as  to  be  apparently  driven  by  a very  insignificant  run  of  water.  The  oar 
is  drawn  out  of  the  furnace  below  like  liquid  fire,  and  received  into  moulds 
of  clay,  which  are  placed  along  the  floor  for  that  purpose.  We  saw  the 
large  hammer,  which  goes,  like  the  whole  of  the  machinery  here,  by  water. 
The  oar  is  wrought  in  this  office,  and  beat  out  into  bars  of  iron,  by  means 
of  this  hammer,  which  can  be  regulated  to  go  fast  or  slow  as  occasion 
requires.  We  were  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at  the  casting  of  a very 
large  cauldron,  a sight  indeed  very  worthy  our  attention.  I looked  in 
to  the  furnace,  as  well  as  the  immense  glare  would  permit,  and  saw  the 
metal  boiling  like  any  other  liquid.  When  everything  was  ready  the 
furnace  was  opened,  and  the  metal,  issuing  out,  ran  along  a clay  conduit, 
and  emptied  itself  into  the  mould,  where  there  were  a great  many  air- 
holes, because  if  the  air  don’t  get  immediate  vent,  it  bursts  asunder  and 
perhaps  sets  the  whole  house  on  fire.  After  this  operation  I found  a 
smell  of  the  fresh  air  rather  more  than  agreeable.  If  so,  what  must  be 
the  sensations  of  these  people  so  immediately  concerned  in  it,  who  got 
upon  the  top  of  the  mould  and  trampled  down  the  clay  after  it  was  over. 
In  another  office  we  saw  them  busy  casting  the  Carron  grates  upon 
amazing  fine  clay  moulds,  in  doing  which  they  take  the  metal  from  the 
furnace  in  great  ladles,  put  a clay  cover  over  the  mould,  and  pour  the 
metal  down  a hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Most  of  the  other  operations  we 
likewise  saw  going  on,  except  those  which  are  done  secretly,  and  admit- 
tance refused  to  every  one  alike.  The  works  are  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  a very  large  aqueduct  taken  off  from  the  river  Carron  two 
three  miles  above,  runs  thro’  the  field,  and  joins  again  at  the  Carron 
Wharf ; and  as  even  this  is  often  insufficient,  they  draw  it  back  by  fire- 
works, and  have  then  the  use  of  it  a second  time.  There  are  generally 
about  1200  people  at  work,  and  with  the  coal,  etc.,  the  Company  have 
altogether  about  2000  in  their  service.  Sir  Michael  Bruce’s  house  of 
Stenhouse  stands  very  near  the  Carron  works  to  the  north,  which  must 
make  its  situation  very  unpleasant,  but  I am  informed  he  got  a great  sum 
of  money  by  the  works  being  sett  down  on  his  ground,  to  compensate 
that  disadvantage.  Having  dined,  we  return  towards  Falkirk,  and  in  our 
way  thither  stop  and  view  the  Great  Canal.  Examine  the  locks,  but  had 
not  the  good  fortune,  either  now  or  on  our  way  to  Carron  in  the  forenoon, 
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to  see  any  vessels  pass  the  locks.  The  Canal  is  at  present  within  about  a 
mile  of  Glasgow.  A branch  is  to  strike  off  a mile  or  two  from  this  end  of 
it,  which  will  join  the  River  Clyde  opposite  to  Inchinnan  Bridge,  on  the 
road  betwixt  Glasgow  and  Dumbarton,  and  make  the  whole  compleat. 
Pass  thro’  Falkirk  and  continue  westwards.  About  a mile  from  this  last 
mentioned  place,  the  Canal  runs  across  the  high  road,  and  is  conveyed 
over  above  it  by  a very  strong  bridge.  Pass  thro’  below  it,  and  continue 
to  travel  thro’  a pleasant  country,  till  we  leave  behind  us  Torwoodhead,  a 
beautiful  place  belonging  to  Mr.  Dundas,  and  sheltered  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  wood.  The  face  of  things  then  begin  to  be' a little  duller  and 
less  variegated,  till  we  come  near  Stirling,  the  look  of  which,  especially  the 
Castle,  very  much  resembles  Edinburgh  ; and  there  is  even  a range  of  rocks 
far  from  being  a bad  model  of  the  figure  and  situation  of  Salisbury  Craigs 
there.  Arrive  at  Stirling  by  5 o’clock  in  the  evening.  I drank  tea  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  in  the  evening,  piloted  by  Mr.  Gray,  we  went  up 
to  the  Castle,  which  is  garrisoned  by  Invalids,  and  not  in  very  good 
repair.  But  from  it  we  had  one  of  the  finest  views  perhaps  in  Britain, 
along  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  extensive  carse  country  on  each  side  of 
it.  As  the  evening  was  dull  we  could  not  discern  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  is  seen  perfectly  from  this  place.  The  windings  of  the  River  Forth 
are  amazingly  curious  here.  From  Stirling  to  Alloa  is  four  miles  by  land. 
By  water  it  is  no  less  than  forty  English  miles.  We  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  in  walking  about  the  town,  which  is  neither  neat  nor 
regular,  and  has  a continual  and  very  considerable  ascent  from  the  toll- 
bar  to  the  Castle.  The  principal  street  is  very  short  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  We  were  also  in  the  bowling  green  and  the  public  walk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  led  along  the  top  of  a fine  woody  brae, 
and  is  both  retired  and  agreeable.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  be  sensible 
of  this,  for  in  the  midle  of  it  is  a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
person  who  planned  it  out.  There  is  a very  good  inn  at  Stirling  and  also 
at  Linlithgow,  and  considering  that  Carron  is  not  a through  fair,  the  Inn 
there  is  very  far  from  being  despicable.  Pass  the  evening  in  the  inn  with 
Mr.  Gray,  where  he  was  so  good  as  sup  with  us,  seeing  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a little  indisposed,  and  did  not  choose  to  sup  at  Mr.  Gray’s  house, 
for  being  out  under  night.  This  day’s  journey  may  be  found  fully 
delineated  in  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  Survey  and  Maps  of  the  roads  of 
Scotland,  page  14th,  which  book  we  carried  along  with  us,  and  found  in  it 
a most  useful  and  entertaining  travelling  companion.  It  consisted  in 
whole  of  35  miles. 

Sunday,  15th  July. 

Having  got  good  beds  we  indulge  a little  in  the  morning,  the  after  part 
of  which  we  spend  with  Mr.  Gray,  at  whose  house  we  breakfasted.  Betwixt 
10  and  11  o’clock  forenoon  we  leave  Stirling  and  proceed  south-westward 
for  Dumbarton.  Pass  Mr.  Seton’s  house  of  Touch,  a very  handsome  seat, 
but  from  the  road  we  have  a very  unfavourable  view  of  it.  About  six 
miles  from  Stirling  we  saw  Sir  James  Campbell’s  house  of  Gargunnock,  a 
pleasant  situation,  with  a good  house  and  a great  deal  of  wood  around  it. 
Pass  thro’  Kippen  about  four  miles  further,  where  there  is  an  inn,  and 
here  the  West  Carse  may  be  said  to  terminate.  The  hills  on  each  side 
draw  down  together,  and  the  intermediate  space  grows  mossy  and  un- 
polished. Stop  at  Bucklivie,  15  miles  from  Stirling,  a poor  insignificant 
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village  and  miserable  inn,  where  we  could  get  no  hay  to  our  horses  nor 
entertainment  for  ourselves.  Here,  however,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  an 
hour  and  a half  or  two  hours,  for  a sake  of  a rest  to  the  horses.  To 
compensate  for  the  want  of  hay  they  got  a double  feed  of  oats,  and  we 
proceed  in  our  journey,  the  country  still  continuing  dull  and  wild,  till  we 
reach  Buchanan  Kirk,  and  here  we  first  have  a peep  of  Lochlomond. 
Have  a distant  view  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose’s  house  at  Buchanan,  as  to 
which  Pennant  observes  that  it  lyes  in  a damp  situation,  and  tho’  within 
a mile  of  so  charming  a piece  of  water,  has  not  a view  of  it.  The  country 
now  becomes  pleasanter,  and  after  proceeding  three  or  four  miles  farther, 
have  a most  agreeable  ride  along  the  east  side  of  the  river  Leven  all  the 
way  to  Dumbarton,  where  we  arrived  about  6 o’clock.  About  a mile 
north  from  Dumbarton  we  pass  a very  elegant  villa  belonging  to  Lord 
Stonefield,  lying  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  Dumbarton  is 
pleasantly  situated  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Leven,  is  a small  town 
consisting  of  one  principal  street  with  a few  tolerable  houses.  Near  the 
town  stands  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton  (which  we  went  to  see  this  evening), 
a most  curious  rock  of  a stupendous  height,  and  nearly  a Peninsula,  lying 
nearly  at  the  conflux  of  the  Leven  into  the  Clyde.  The  entry  to  the 
Castle  is  on  the  side  next  to  the  Clyde,  where  the  Governor’s  house  is 
built,  and  which  being  naturally  less  impregnable  than  the  other  path,  is 
fortified  with  a small  battery.  Go  up  by  a long  stair  to  the  rock,  which 
is  in  a manner  two-headed,  and  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  two  tops  is  the 
barrack  for  the  garrison,  a well  of  many  feet  deep  of  water,  etc.  On  one 
of  the  summits  is  the  powder  magazine  with  a battery  of  several  cannon 
and  a watch  tower,  where  the  garrison  regularly  keep  guard  every  night. 
But  on  the  other  top,  far  the  more  stupendous  of  the  two,  is  the  remains 
of  an  old  lighthouse.  From  Dumbarton  Castle  we  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  adjacent  country,  particularly  of  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  See  this  day’s  route  in  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  Survey, 
page  48th.  Not  a decent  inn  upon  the  whole  road  from  Stirling  to  this 
place,  and  even  of  that  sort,  only  Kippen  and  Bucklivie. 

Monday,  16th  July. 

The  inn  at  Dumbarton  is  far  from  being  good.  We,  however,  got 
pretty  comfortable  beds,  and  start  by  6 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  sett 
out  for  Luss.  A pleasanter  ride  could  not  be  wished  for  than  betwixt 
Dumbarton  and  that  place.  In  our  way  to  Dumbarton,  it  has  been 
observed,  we  came  along  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  and  rapid  river 
Leven,  which,  issuing  from  Loch  Lomond,  after  a course  of  five  or  six 
miles  empties  itself  into  the  Clyde.  We  now  cross  it  at  Dumbarton 
Bridge  and  proceed  directly  up  the  opposite  side.  About  two  miles  from 
Dumbarton  we  see  a very  handsome  monument  with  a Latin  epitaph, 
erected  immediately  upon  the  road  side  by  the  late  Commissary  Smollet, 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Dr.  Tobias  Smollet,  a gentleman  well  known 
and  much  respected  in  the  literary  world.  There  are  a great  many 
excellent  bleachfields  and  several  very  handsome  country  seats  upon  the 
side  of  the  Leven,  and  the  first  upon  the  side  of  Loch  Lomond  is 
Cameron,  a charming  villa  belonging  to  and  possessed  by  Mrs.  Smollet  of 
Bonhill.  The  greater  part  of  our  morning  stage  was  along  the  side  of  the 
Loch,  immediately  upon  which  Luss  is  situated,  at  which  place  we  break- 
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fast.  The  inn  cannot  be  in  any  shape  called  good,  tho’  I believe  in  that 
part  of  the  country  it  is  thought  far  from  despicable.  Breakfast  being 
over,  we  hire  a boat  and  take  a sail  upon  the  loch.  The  length  of  Loch 
Lomond  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
which  is  at  Buchanan  and  the  opposite  shore,  upon  the  west,  is  eight  miles. 
Upon  a sort  of  peninsula  jutting  out  into  it,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Luss,  and  finely  wooded,  stands  Roseduie,  the  country  seat  of  Sir  James 
Colquhoun.  Sir  James  has  built  here  a handsome  large  new  house,  just 
ready  to  be  occupied,  and  upon  the  whole  I think  Roseduie  is  the  finest, 
most  pleasant,  and  best  situated  villa  I ever  saw.  We  landed  at  one  of 
the  Islands  belonging  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  which  is  finely  stocked  with 
Deer,  and  with  that  alone.  We  walk’d  over  great  part  of  it  and  saw 
numbers  of  them,  with  a solitary  house  belonging  to  the  huntsman  or 
forester.  Pennant  observes  that  there  are  about  twenty-eight  Islands 
upon  this  loch,  the  largest  whereof  is  two  miles  long.  Upon  those  of 
any  considerable  size  there  are  onsteads  of  houses  with  arable  ground 
and  victual  around  them,  but  I think  they  generally  incline  to  wood. 
North  of  Luss  • upon  the  east  side  of  the  loch  is  Ben  Lomond,  a 
tremendous  perpendicular  mountain  of  3240  feet  of  height,  from  which 
there  is  an  excellent  prospect  of  the  loch  and  adjacent  country,  but  as  it 
would  have  taken  us  at  least  two  hours  of  fatiguing  walking  to  have 
reached  the  summit  of  it,  we  scarcely  had  curiosity  sufficient  to  prompt  us 
to  undertake  it.  We  had  the  good  fortune  in  our  peregrinations  upon  the 
loch  to  fall  in  with  the  fishermen,  and  landing  upon  another  island,  we 
saw  them  draw  their  nets  full  of  great  variety  of  fish,  but  particularly  a 
great  many  very  fine  large  trout.  The  small  sum  of  threepence  procured  us 
the  pick  of  the  perches,  powans,  and  a very  large  pike,  which  we  purchased 
as  a regale  for  ourselves  at  Glasgow  in  the  evening.  Upon  Loch  Lomond 
and  the  river  of  Leven  are  most  excellent  salmon  fishing;  Sir  James 
Colquhoun’s  fishing,  from  a very  trifling  rent,  are  now  raised  to  £,200  a 
year.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  Erse  language  begins  to  be  pretty 
generally  spoken.  Having  spent  two  three  hours  most  agreeably  upon 
the  loch,  we  land  again  at  Luss,  and  after  satisfying  the  boatmen,  and 
getting  our  horses  ready,  we  repass  that  fine  tract  of  country,  the  fertile 
and  well  cultivated  banks  of  the  Leven,  till  we  again  see  it  fall  into  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton  Castle.  Small  vessels  pass  up  this  river  into  the 
loch,  but  it  is  so  rapid  that  they  are  obliged  to  draw  them  upwards  with 
horses.  We  dine  at  Dumbarton,  and  in  the  afternoon  sett  out  for  Glasgow, 
and  have  a most  agreeable  ride  along  the  north  banks  of  the  Clyde,  a 
beautiful  river,  yet  of  little  service  in  the  way  of  navigation,  in  respect  of 
its  shallowness,  but  of  late  the  channel  has  been  considerably  deepened, 
and  the  river  consequently  rendered  more  useful.  Have  a view  of 
many  neat  country  seats  on  the  opposite  banks,  and  particularly  of  a 
very  handsome  large  house  at  Inch,  near  Renfrew,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Spears  of  Glasgow ; but  it  has  as  yet  very  much  of  the  merchant  look, 
being  naked  and  no  wood  got  up  about  it.  Get  to  Glasgow  about  7,  and 
lodge  at  that  great  Inn  called  the  Saracen’s  Head.  Before  supper  take  a 
stroll  out  by  ourselves  into  the  park,  the  public  walk  in'  Glasgow,  which 
extends  pretty  far  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  upon  the  whole 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  I forgot  to  mention  in  its 
proper  place  that  our  journey  yesterday  betwixt  Stirling  and  Dumbarton 
consisted  of  34  miles,  and  to  regret  that  upon  so  long  a cross  road,  there 
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is  so  far  from  being  an  inn  in  which  a traveller  could  stay  all  night,  that 
you  can  scarcely  depend  upon  food  to  your  horses  when  resting  them  an 
hour  or  two  thro’  the  day.  If  there  were  a good  inn  built  at  Bucklivie, 
it  seerfis  the  best  division  of  the  road  into  two  stages  of  15  and  19  miles. 
To  make  three  stages  of  it,  the  first  must  be  Kippen,  10  miles;  second 
Buchanan,  13;  and  the  third  to  Dumbarton,  n miles;  and  yet  I am 
uncertain  if  there  be  an  inn  of  any  kind  at  Buchanan  Kirk.  Page 
1 2th  of  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  Survey  contains  the  journeyings  of  to-day. 
From  Dumbarton  to  Luss  is  13  miles,  and  returning  the  same  way  makes 
26,  and  14  miles  from  Dumbarton  to  Glasgow  makes  the  whole  day’s 
journey  to  consist  of  40  miles.  This  evening  Mr.  Robinson  and  I sat 
down  to  a supper  consisting  of  the  following  variety  : ducks,  pike,  perches, 
powans,  green  pease,  potatoes,  colliflower,  and  tarts — a very  pretty  mess 
for  two  young  men.  We  sleep  in  the  inn,  and  on 

Tuesday,  17th  July, 

after  getting  ourselves  made  as  handsome  as  possible,  we  breakfast  and 
prepare  to  reconnoitre  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Robinson  finding  that 
a young  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance  (who  we  expected  would  have  been 
very  useful  to  us)  had  gone  to  the  country  for  some  days,  we  were  obliged 
to  hire  an  intelligent  porter,  in  order  to  show  us  the  town,  as  to  which 
Pennant  says  that  it  is  the  best  built  of  any  modern  second-rate  city  he 
had  ever  seen.  The  town  of  Glasgow  consists  of  one  very  long  principal 
street,  of  a mile  and  a half’s  extent,  and  of  many  others  striking  off  on 
either  side.  At  the  cross,  where  the  merchants  walk  betwixt  one  and 
two,  this  street  is  intersected  with  one  equally  handsome  running  straight 
across  it,  forming  an  excellent  prospect  of  four  beautiful  and  regular 
streets,  and  in  all  the  four  corners  formed  by  them,  the  houses  for  a con- 
siderable length  each  way  are  built  upon  piazzas.  The  meeting  of  these 
four  streets  forms  here  by  far  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town.  Here 
is  the  tolbooth,  and  next  to  it  the  exchange,  both  very  fine  buildings. 
Under  the  Exchange  the  piazzas  are  by  far  the  best,  being  considerably 
wider  and  more  commodious  for  walking  than  the  others,  and  before  it  is 
an  Equestrian  Statue  of  King  William.  As  to  the  cross  streets  of  Glasgow, 
I observed  that  they  are  generally  short,  and  are  almost  always  terminated 
with  a vista  of  a good  house  or  church,  built  immediately  opposite  to  the 
end  of  them.  In  course  of  this  forenoon  we  made  the  compleat  circuit 
of  this  city,  and  a great  part  of  it  twice  over.  Saw  most  things  remarkable 
about  it,  but  particularly  the  College  lying  in  the  street  striking  north 
from  the  Cross.  It  has  a very  neat  front  to  the  street ; consists  first  of 
one  court,  then  another,  and  at  the  back  of  all  is  a very  pretty  garden 
neatly  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  use  of  the  students.  Most  of  the  Pro- 
fessors have  houses  in  the  College,  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  a neat  pile 
of  building  and  uniform.  We  went  thro’  the  market-places,  which  are 
admirably  neat  and  clean,  have  a regular  and  elegant  front  extending  on 
each  side  of  the  street  for  a considerable  length  and  divided  so  that  every 
species  of  marketing  goes  on  by  itself.  In  one  of  these  divisions  there 
is  a large  well  of  water,  from  which  the  other  sub-divisions  are  supplied 
by  pipes ; and  altho’  this  be  at  present  out  of  order,  yet  as  the  slaughter- 
houses are  removed  to  the  river  side,  and  as  the  butchers  are  at  pains  to 
carry  as  much  water  as  cleanse  the  marketing  places,  the  loss  of  it  is  not 
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much  felt.  Saw  the  Cathedral  and  viewed  the  inside  of  it,  which  is 
divided  at  present  into  three  churches,  two  of  which  are  above ; and  a 
place  almost  totally  below  ground  and  underneath  one  of  the  upper 
churches,  very  low  in  the  roof,  dark  and  amazedly  confused  with  a great 
number  of  large  pillars,  is  appointed  for  a place  of  worship  to  one  of  the 
parishes  about  Glasgow.  Saw  St.  Andrews,  or  the  new  church,  a very 
handsome  building  with  a very  fine  portico  before,  but  we  did  not  go  into 
it.  Walk  down  the  river  side,  pass  bye  the  two  bridges,  standing  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other.  At  the  undermost,  or  new  bridge,  is 
Broomielaw,  or  Glasgow  harbour,  where  they  load  and  unload  their  small 
vessels  that  pass  up  the  river  Clyde.  If  I recollect  right,  the  sailors  told 
us  it  was  not  three  feet  deep  of  water  even  at  this  wharf.  Not  unlike  to 
London,  Glasgow  has  its  polite  end,  or  as  themselves  call  it,  the  rich  end 
of  the  town ; for  all  the  principal  inhabitants  have  flocked  together  to  west 
end  of  it,  where  both  the  principal  and  bye-streets  are  crowded  with 
elegant  houses.  Upon  a north  street  in  this  west  end  of  the  town  is 
that  large  and  elegant  house  newly  built  by  Mr.  Cunninghame,  and 
Mr.  Crawford,  another  eminent  merchant,  has  likewise  sett  down  a new 
and  handsome  house  in  the  middle  of  a pretty  spot  of  garden  ground, 
making  an  excellent  vista  for  this  street.  If  Mr.  Cunninghame  be  first 
in  point  of  elegance,  Mr.  Crawford’s  house  is  surely  far  superior  in 
point  of  situation.  But  not  to  talk  of  particular  houses,  it  may  be 
observed  in  general  that  there  is  scarcely  a bad  house  in  all  this  end  of 
the  town.  In  the  east  end  they  are  very  far  inferior,  and  indeed  a great 
part  of  them  mean.  Most  of  the  new  houses  in  Glasgow  consist  only  of 
two  stories.  For  this  and  for  ornamental  building,  the  Glasgow  merchants 
have  apparently  a considerable  predilection.  In  the  middle  of  the  day 
we  walked  at  the  cross  and  about  the  street,  but  the  streets  of  Glasgow 
appear  rather  dull  as  otherwise,  and  nothing  of  that  bustle  which  you 
would  expect  in  a place  of  so  much  trade.  Return  to  the  Saracen’s  Head 
to  dinner.  A most  excellent  inn.  Consists  of  36  or  40  rooms  ; has  a 
charming  kitchen  out  of  the  house,  one  very  large  room  for  numerous 
meetings  or  dancing,  and  a good  stable  court.  This  house  seems  to  have 
very  fine  accommodation  for  strangers,  with  good  victuals  and  excellent 
service.  In  particular,  the  rum  in  Glasgow,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
west  country,  is  good  and  very  strong.  Having  seen  everything  that  we 
considered  remarkable  in  Glasgow,  we  leave  it  about  5 o’clock  and  pro- 
ceed eastward  up  the  Clyde  to  Hamilton.  Have  a most  agreeable  ride 
thro’  a rich  corn  country,  interspersed  with  a good  many  gentlemen’s 
seats.  Seven  or  eight  miles  from  Glasgow  we  see  Bothwell  Castle,  which 
stands  in  a beautiful  situation  amidst  a great  deal  of  wood  near  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  Mr.  Douglas  of  Douglas  lives  here  very  much,  has  a sett 
of  very  handsome  office-houses,  and  proposes  building  a new  mansion- 
house,  as  the  Castle  is  but  in  bad  repair.  About  a mile  further  cross  the 
Clyde  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  pass  thro’  a considerable  quantity  of  planting 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  reach  Hamilton,  being  1 1 miles,  by  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  town  of  Hamilton  consists  of  three  streets, 
one  whereof  is  about  half  a mile  long,  and  contains  several  very  toler- 


able houses.  These  streets  branch  out  in  this  direction 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  middle  one  is  a very  neat  church  with  a porch 
before  it.  At  the  north  end  of  this  village  stands  Hamilton  Palace, 
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an  unhappy  situation  indeed,  being  so  close  to  the  town  and  the  public 
road  as  to  be  exposed  on  all  hands.  It  is  a disagreeable  pile  of  build- 
ing with  two  very  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre,  and  is 
at  present  in  great  confusion.  Instead  of  handsome  green  plots,  shrub- 
beries, walks  and  the  like,  which  one  would  expect  to  find  a nobleman’s 
principal  seat  environed  with,  the  palace  of  Hamilton  stands  in  an  ugly 
park,  not  fencible,  and  victual  growing  in  to  the  very  door.  We  were  too 
late  of  reaching  Hamilton  to  see  the  inside  of  this  house,  because,  as  the 
Duke  plays  at  cricket  every  afternoon,  strangers  don’t  get  admittance  then. 
The  only  thing,  however,  we  would  have  seen  are  some  very  fine  paintings, 
as  to  which  see  Pennant,  where  you  will  find  a particular  description  of 
many  of  the  most  remarkable.  Lodge  at  the  King’s  Arms,  a new  inn 
opposite  to  the  palace,  and  had  very  much  reason  to  be  pleased  at  our 
putting  up  there,  as  the  house  is  well  laid  out  and  fitted  up,  has  good 
beds,  service  and  victuals,  with  very  neat  stables.  This  inn  is  built  and 
inhabited  by  a soldier  of  the  artillery,  who  is  lately  returned  from  America 
with  his  wife,  where  they  picked  up  some  money,  having  been  suttlers  to 
a part  of  the  army  for  some  time.  See  the  road  betwixt  Glasgow  and 
Hamilton,  Taylor  and  Skinner,  page  39th.  Being  anxious  to  see  Chatel- 
herault  before  we  left  Hamilton,  the  landlord  volunteer’d  to  wake  us  early 
to-morrow  morning  and  accompany  us  there.  Accordingly,  on 

Wednesday,  18th  July, 

by  5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  sett  out  on  foot  for  this  place,  lying 
about  two  miles  from  Hamilton,  situated  on  an  eminence  opposite  to  the 
Palace,  and  forming  a very  grand  vista  to  it.  The  walk  betwixt  Hamilton 
and  Chatelherault  was  uncommonly  pleasant.  After  crossing  the  Avon  at 
the  bridge  we  enter  into  a very  large  and  extensive  park  of  the  same 
name,  go  along  a road  by  the  side  of  it,  having  on  our  right  hand  the  river 
Avon,  and  a deep  glen  nobly  wooded  on  each  side  of  it  for  several  miles 
upwards.  In  this  park  are  an  amazing  number  of  rabbits.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  overrun  with  them.  Reach  the  house,  originally  built 
on  pretence  of  a dog-kennel,  for  which  part  of  it  is  appropriated,  Chatel- 
herault is  an  elegant  building  standing  within  a smaller  subdivision  appro- 
priated for  the  deer-park,  some  of  which  we  saw  running  along  on  their 
morning  rambles.  Behind  the  house  is  a very  neat  flower  and  fruit- 
garden,  and  before  it  a fine  green,  from  whence  you  have  a good  prospect 
of  the  country.  The  house  itself  is  built  in  the  form  of  four  small  towers 
running  in  a straight  line,  with  handsome  fronts  of  two  storeys  high  and 
joined  together  with  a story  lower.  There  is  none  of  it  furnished  within 
but  two  or  three  rooms  in  one  of  the  wings,  and  these  not  very  hand- 
somely. One  of  them,  however,  is  pretty  large,  has  a fine  picture  of  a 
horse  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  might  answer  very  well  for  dancing. 
The  family  sometimes  come  up  to  Chatelherault  in  the  evening  to  drink 
tea,  eat  strawberries,  or  the  like.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  and 
close  by  the  side,  is  Lady  Penketland’s  house  of  Barncleugh,  a pleasant 
and  romantic  villa  with  curious  gardens  and  policy,  which,  tho’  neither 
very  extensive  property  nor  good  lodging,  must  make  a most  agreeable 
summer  retreat.  Return  to  the  inn  and  sett  off  for  Edinburgh  about 
seven,  leaving  behind  us  a rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  around 
Hamilton.  Cross  the  Clyde  at  a new  bridge  about  half  a mile  from  it, 
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where  we  were  charged  with  a shilling  toll,  and  join  the  Glasgow  road  at 
the  New  Inn,  or  36th  milestone  from  Edinburgh.  From  this  to  the  Kirk 
of  Shots,  and  from  thence  for  several  miles  further,  till  we  enter  Linlithgow- 
shire about  23  miles  from  Edinburgh,  pass  thro’  a poor,  wild  moorish 
country,  and  then  begins  to  be  a little  more  cultivated.  Breakfast  at 
Livingstone,  a good  inn ; see  a very  neat  house  of  Sir  William  Cunning- 
hame’s  there,  and  have  an  agreeable  ride  from  thence  to  Edinburgh,  thro' 
a pretty  and  well  improven  country  full  of  gentlemen’s  seats  and  wood. 
Pass  Calder  House,  belonging  to  the  Family  of  Torphichen,  a pleasant 
enough  situation,  but  apparently  a bad  house.  About  nine  miles  from 
Edinburgh  is  Lord  Lauderdale’s  house  of  Hatton,  surrounded  with  a great 
deal  of  planting.  Pages  11  and  10  of  Taylor  and  Skinner’s  Survey  will 
point  out  our  road  from  Hamilton  to  Livingston,  21  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  Edinburgh,  15,  in  all  36  miles.  Reach  Edinburgh  to  dinner 
after  an  agreeable  jaunt  of  five  days,  spent  in  admiring  a beautiful  tract 
of  our  own  native  country  and  in  the  happy  intercourse  of  an  agreeable 
fellow-traveller  and  companion.  The  roads  throughout  all  the  west 
country  are  good.  The  tolls  upon  most  of  them  are  frequent  and  very 
near  each  other.  In  Edinburghshire  they  are  charged  at  a moderate  rate. 
In  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling  they  are  low.  But  in  Lanark- 
shire they  are  all  double  price,  and,  indeed,  between  Stirling  and  Luss, 
where  there  is  not  a single  toll  at  all,  the  roads  are  noways  inferior  to  any 
we  travelled  through. 


INVENTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITS  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 

LINLITHGOW. 

1.  Charter  by  John  Gardener,  burgess  of  Lynlithcu,  in  favour  of  John, 
son  of  Clement,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh  and  of  Donbrettane,  of  his 
whole  land  lying  within  the  said  burgh  of  Lynlithcu,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High  Street,  which  leads  from  the  Market  Cross  towards  the  west, 
between  the  land  of  William,  son  of  John,  on  the  east  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  land  of  John  Smith,  son  of  Henry  Smith,  on  the  west  on  the 
other  side;  for  a certain  great  sum  of  money  fully  paid  to  him  in  his 
urgent  need.  To  hold  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  said  land,  in  fee  and 
heritage,  rendering  therefor  yearly  to  the  King  and  his  heirs  five  pennies 
of  silver,  and  to  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  parish  church 
of  Lynlithcu  five  shillings  of  sterlings,  and  to  Thomas,  son  of  Robert, 
and  his  heirs,  twelve  pennies  sterlings  of  silver,  at  the  two_  usual  terms  of 
Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  by  equal  portions.  Sealed  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  burgh  of  Lynlithcu,  because  the  granter  had  no  authentic  seal 
of  his  own,  at  the  said  burgh,  10th  April  1374.  [Seal  wanting.] 

2.  Charter  by  William  Blakburne,  burgess  of  Ennyrkethyne,  in  favour 
of  John  Brady,  burgess  of  Strivelyne,  of  an  annual  rent  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence,  usual  money  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  a tene- 
ment of  William  Kemp,  burgess  of  Lynlithqw,  lying  in  Lynlithqw,  on  the 
north  Raw,  between  the  land  of  John  of  Foulis  on  the  east  and  the  land 
of  John  Anderson  on  the  west,  in  the  common  street  leading  from  the 
loch  upon  the  burn ; for  a certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  said  John 
Brady.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs  in  fee  and  heritage ; 
which  annualrent  remained  to  the  granter  as  the  first  and  principal  annual 
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of  the  said  tenement;  saving  and  excepting  the  regal  ferme,  and  of  Saint 
Mary  the  Virgin  of  the  said  burgh ; and  he  now  warrants  the  same  to  the 
said  John  Brady.  Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  granter,  together  with  the 
common  seal  of  the  said  burgh  of  Lynlithqw,  procured  with  instance,  at 
the  said  burgh  13th  August  1422,  before  these  witnesses — David  Leche, 
Adam  of  Cavers,  John  of  Walton,  John  of  Lowthiane,  David  Kemp, 
burgesses  of  Lynlithqw,  and  the  whole  community  thereof,  with  Robert 
Forsith,  Thomas  Legat,  Robert  of  Etale,  John  Darach,  John  of  Fawsid, 
and  Donald  Bryson,  burgesses  of  Strivelyne.  [Seals  wanting.] 

On  the  back  there  is  an  official  note  that  Sasine  was  given  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  said  charter  by  William  Methkyson,  then  bailie  of 
Lynlithqw,  on  the  day  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  John  Brady  of 
Strivelyn,  before  these  witnesses — John  Thomson,  John  of  Croice,  John 
of  Lowthiane,  Adam  Bowman  of  Erwyne  (Irvine),  John  of  Newton,  John 
Hewynson,  William  Hackat,  John  of  Slamanane,  John  Androwson,  then 
serjeant,  William  of  Cawyllyne,  William  Crowe,  Sir  Robert  Gardinar, 
chaplain,  with  many  others. 

3.  Charter  by  John  Murdacson,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Robert 
Murdacson,  burgess  of  Lithcow,  in  favour  of  a reverend  man,  Mr.  William 
of  Foulis,  Provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Bothvile,  of  all  and  whole 
his  tenement,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street, 
leading  from  the  market  thereof  towards  the  west,  between  the  land  of 
John  Williamson  on  the  east  on  the  one  part,  and  the  land  of  Adam 
Swerdslyppar  on  the  other  part,  for  a certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  the 
granter  by  the  said  Mr.  William  in  his  urgent  need.  To  be  held  to  the 
said  Mr.  William,  his  heirs  and  assignees,  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs, 
of  the  King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage  for  ever,  for  payment  to  the  King 
of  the  burgh  ferme  due  therefrom,  and  to  John  Wischart  and  his  heirs 
five  shillings  of  Scots  money  yearly,  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  by 
equal  portions.  Sealed  with  the  seals  of  prudent  men,  John  Man  and 
Henry  Petri  (or  Peterson),  then  bailies  of  the  said  burgh,  because  the 
granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  together  with  the  common  seal  of  the 
burgh,  and  dated  at  the  said  burgh  6th  February  1432-3,  before  these 
witnesses — James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk,  John  of  Liston,  bailie,  John 
of  Walton,  David  Leche,  Adam  of  Cavers,  John  of  Cors,  William  Buny, 
William  of  Preston,  and  James  of  Foulis,  Clerk,  with  many  others.  [Two 
seals  appear  to  have  been  appended,  but  both  are  wanting.] 

4.  Charter  by  King  James  the  Second  confirming  Charter  by  Katrine  of 
Rathow,  in  her  pure  widowhood,  with  consent  of  George  of  Levingston, 
her  son,  and  of  others  her  near  friends,  granting  to  a prudent  man,  John 
Palmar,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  all  that  piece  of  her  land  called  the  Ufyn- 
lande,  lying  in  the  territory  of  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu,  between  the  land  of 
Cristiane  of  Inverduk  on  the  west  and  the  high  (or  King’s)  way  called  the 
Wynde  on  the  east ; for  a certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  her  beforehand  by  the 
said  John  in  her  urgent  need.  To  hold  to  the  said  John  Palmar  and  Janet, 
his  spouse,  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  and  the  heirs  lawfully  gotten  or  to 
be  gotten  between  them  ; whom  failing,  to  the  nearest  heirs  of  the  said  John, 
and  his  assignees  whomsoever,  in  fee  and  heritage  ; paying  therefor  yearly 
to  the  King  and  his  successors  one  penny  of  silver  in  name  of  blenche 
ferme,  if  asked,  on  the  ground  of  the  said  land  at  Whitsunday.  Sealed 
with  the  seal  of  a prudent  esquire,  James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk, 
because  the  said  Katrine  had  no  seal  of  her  own,  and,  for  the  greater 
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security,  with  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh,  both  seals  being  pro- 
cured by  her  with  instance,  with  consent  of  the  said  George,  her  son,  and 
dated  at  the  said  burgh  5th  August  1447,  before  these  witnesses- — John 
of  Cors,  John  of  Amisfelde,  and  John  of  Calbrath,  bailies;  Patrick 
Malvile,  John  Were,  John  Broune,  William  Broune,  John  Persone, 
Clement  of  Cavelyn,  William  Kemp,  Robert  Wilson,  Robert  Nicholsone, 
John  Litster,  Thomas  of  Sydserfe,  Patrick  of  Crauforde,  with  many  others, 
and  James  Foulis,  Clerk  and  notary  public,  called  as  witnesses  of  the 
premises.  Confirmation  is  dated  at  Edinburgh  21st  September  1450. 

5.  Notarial  Transumpt  of  two  Charters,  viz. : (1)  Charter  by  John  of 
Foulis,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  to  Thomas  of  Forest,  burgess  of  same  burgh, 
of  seven  perches  of  arable  land,  at  the  east  end  of  the  burgh,  lying  between 
the  land  of  the  deceased  Patrick  Johnstone,  called  the  Lythouse,  on  the 
west,  and  the  land  of  James  of  Parkle  on  the  east ; one  perch  of  land  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hall  of  Myre  ; one  perch  of  arable  land  between  the 
land  of  Norman  Yhung  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  James  of  Parkle  on 
the  west ; half  a perch  of  land  lying  on  the  south  of  the  coalheugh  at  the 
end  of  the  said  burgh ; also  five  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tenement 
of  Henry  Litster,  lying  between  the  land  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Blaire 
on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  of  Murray  on  the  west; 
also  six  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tenement  of  William  Thomson 
and  John  Harpare,  his  brother;  also  thirty-two  pennies  from  the  tenement 
of  Mr.  William  of  Foulis ; seven  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the  tene- 
ment of  Alan,  son  of  John;  also  five  shillings  of  annual  rent  from  the 
tenement  of  Sir  William  Gudwyn,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  High 
Street,  for  a certain  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  said  Thomas  to  the  granter 
in  his  urgent  need.  To  be  held  of  the  lords  superiors  of  the  said  subjects 
in  fee  and  heritage.  Because  the  granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  he  pro- 
cured with  instance  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh,  together  with  the 
seal  of  a prudent  man,  David  of  Bonyntone,  then  bailie  of  the  said  burgh, 
to  be  appended  to  the  charter,  dated  at  Lithqu,  6th  February  1438, 
before  witnesses — James  of  Parkle,  lord  of  that  ilk,  Adam  of  Cavers,  bailie, 
John  of  Halton,  Henry  Petri  (or  Peterson),  John  Man,  John  David,  John 
Palmare,  Patrick  Ka,  and  James  Foulis,  clerk. 

(2)  Charter  by  Patrick  of  Hathwy,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Alexander 
of  Hathway,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  with  consent  of  his  said  father,  to  his 
lovite  kinsman  Walter  of  Hamilton,  of  an  annual  rent  of  six  shillings  and 
seven  pence  and  a halfpenny,  to  be  uplifted  from  the  tenements  under- 
written, viz. : nineteen  pennies  and  a halfpenny  from  the  tenement  of  John 
Were,  lying  between  the  land  of  James  of  Carnys  on  the  west,  and  the 
land  of  the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  on  the  east ; also  eighteen  pennies 
annually  from  the  tenement  of  William  Stoupishill,  lying  between  the  land 
of  Archibald  Malvil  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  Walter  Layng  on  the 
west ; also  from  the  tenement  of  Walter  Layng,  lying  on  the  west  of  the 
said  land  of  William  Stoupishill,  eighteen  pennies;  also  from  the  tenement 
of  the  deceased  Thomas  Smyth,  on  the  west  of  the  said  tenement  of  Walter 
Layng,  within  the  said  burgh,  two  shillings,  for  a certain  sum  of  money 
paid  by  the  said  Walter  Hamilton  to  the  granter.  To  hold  from  the 
granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the  King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage.  Which 
annual  rent  the  granter’s  said  father  resigned  in  the  hands  of  David  of 
Crauford,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  who  gave  sasine  thereof  to  the  said 
Patrick  in  due  form ; and  because  he  had  no  seal  of  his  own,  he  procured 
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with  instance  the  common  seal  of  the  said  burgh  to  be  set  to  the  charter, 
together  with  the  hanging  of  the  seal  of  his  said  father,  in  token  of  his 
consent  and  assent : at  the  said  burgh,  25th  February  1457,  before  these 
witnesses — David  of  Crauford,  Thomas  of  Cavers,  Thomas  of  Forest,  bailies 
of  Linlithqu,  Alexander  ofHathwy,  James  of  Foulis,  John  Man,  and  David 
Kerse,  serjeant.  Which  two  charters  Robert  Begys,  in  presence  of  James  of 
Camerone,  bailie  of  Linlithqu,  requested  to  be  faithfully  copied  under 
form  of  instrument.  Done  at  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu  on  12th  May  1463, 
before  these  witnesses — James  of  Camerone,  bailie,  Thomas  of  Forest, 
James  of  Foulis,  David  Grant,  David  of  Bonyntone,  William  Logane, 
Thomas  Were,  John  Heriot,  chaplain,  James  Rullis,  vicar  of  Cariedyn, 
etc.  The  notary  is  Alexander  of  Foulis.  [Seal  wanting.] 

6.  Charter  by  James  of  Amysfeld,  burgess  of  Linlithqu,  in  favour  of 
Thomas  Gray,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  of  all  that  tenement  lying  in  the 
said  burgh  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the  land  of 
Patrick  Hyne  on  the  west  and  the  land  of  William  Hil  on  the  east;  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the 
King  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage,  paying  therefor  yearly  to  the  King  the 
ferme  of  burgh  due  and  wont,  and  to  James  of  Foulis  four  shillings ; and 
10  a chaplain  celebrating  and  for  ever  to  celebrate  at  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  parish  church  of  the  said  burgh,  three  shillings 
usual  money  of  Scotland,  at  two  terms  in  the  year  by  equal  portions.  The 
seal  of  the  granter,  together  with  the  privy  seal  ( sigillo  secreto ) of  the  said 
burgh  are  appended,  at  Linlithqu,  25th  February  1474-5,  before  these  wit- 
nesses— John  Coupare,  bailie,  giving  sasine,  John  Man,  John  Chalonare, 
William  Murray,  Michael  Rate,  Sir  William  Litstar,  chaplain,  Alexander  of 
Foulis,  notary,  John  Park,  and  John  Skynnar,  serjeants.  [Both  seals  entire.] 

7.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  from  Chancery  in 
favour  of  William  Forman,  as  heir  of  the  deceased  Thomas  Forman  his 
grandfather,  in  4 perches  of  arable  land  at  the  end  of  the  yard  of  a tene- 
ment lying  in  the  burgh  of  Linlithqu  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street, 
between  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Rate  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of 
Henry  of  Levinstoun  on  the  west.  Done  on  the  ground  of  the  said  tene- 
ment on  2 1 st  May  1492  ; Robert  of  Foulis,  notary ; before  these  witnesses — 
Robert  Goff,  Robert  Wilson,  Henry  Syme,  John  Duncanson,  and  Duncan 
Dune. 

8.  Confirmation  by  John,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a Charter  by  Sir 
John  Pumfray,  chaplain,  granting  to  God  and  the  chaplains  therein  men- 
tioned, an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.  from  the  third  part  of  the  tenement  of  the 
land  of  Hakat  pertaining  to  the  granter  in  heritable  right,  lying  in  the  said 
burgh  on  the  east  side  thereof,  between  the  land  of  Clement  Gray  on  the 
north,  and  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Muyr  on  the  south,  for  an  anni- 
versary to  be  solemnised  on  the  day  of  his  death,  with  masses  of  requiem 
on  the  morrow,  as  the  custom  is,  in  the  parish  church  of  the  said  burgh, 
before  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine  the  Virgin,  for  the  souls  of  himself,  his 
parents,  and  ancestors  and  successors,  and  of  all  the  faithful  dead.  To 
hold  the  aid  asnnual  rent,  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas,  by 
equal  portions,  divided  thus  : to  the  curate  of  the  said  church  for  the  time 
being,  annually,  ten  pennies ; to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the  holy  rood, 
ten  pennies ; to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  ten 
pennies  ; to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  ten  pennies  ; 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  ten  pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of 
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the  altar  of  St.  Andrew,  ten  pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Corpus 
Christi , ten  pennies;  to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Anthony,  ten 
pennies ; to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Sithe,  ten  pennies ; to  the 
chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Ninian,  ten  pennies ; to  the  chaplain  of  the 
altar  of  the  holy  Trinity,  ten  pennies ; to  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Salvator,  ten  pennies ; and  to  the  parish  clerk  of  the  said  burgh,  for  his 
fee  for  ringing  the  bells  of  the  church,  ten  pennies ; to  the  beadle  ringing 
the  bell  through  the  town,  two  pennies  ; and  to  their  successors  for  ever  in 
pure  and  simple  alms.  Because  the  granter  had  no  seal  of  his  own  he 
procured  instantly  the  seal  of  Thomas  Forest,  bailie  of  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  giving  sasine,  together  with  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh  of 
Linlythgow,  to  be  appended  to  the  charter,  before  these  witnesses — Mr. 
John  Wallace,  vicar  of  Linlythgow,  Mr.  Laurence  Wallace,  John  Knollis, 
Alexander  Frisar,  Andrew  Craufurde,  Robert  Amifelde,  Henry  Forest, 
John  Denis,  Sir  David  Smyth,  chaplain,  Henry  Frostar,  John  Schaw, 
William  Dumbarton,  John  Young,  John  Cowane,  and  Robert  Fowlis, 
notary.  Dated  at  Linlythgow,  7th  July  1492.  Confirmation  is  dated  at 
St.  Andrews,  3rd  May  1495.  [Seal  wanting.] 

9.  Confirmation  by  John,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  of  a Charter  by  William 
Rouch,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  Andrew  Rouch,  burgess  of  Linlithqu, 
granting  to  Henry  Forestar  of  Pertintoskane,  his  whole  tenement  lying  in 
the  burgh  of  Linlithqu,  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  between  the 
land  of  John  Cowane,  fuller,  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  John  Cavers  on 
the  west, — for  a certain  sum  of  money.  To  be  held  from  the  granter  and 
his  heirs  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrews  in  chief,  in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the 
yearly  payment  to  the  said  prior  of  three  shillings.  Dated  at  the  said 
burgh,  6th  September  1501,  before  these  witnesses — Thomas  Forest,  Archi- 
bald Cornvele,  bailie  of  said  burgh,  Andrew  Scot,  Sir  Andrew  Davidson, 
and  William  Maknakle,  chaplains,  John  Palmar,  Archibald  Craufurd, 
Patrick  Bennet,  William  Hynd,  John  Dunteline,  Allan  Makeson,  Sir  John 
Maknakle,  curate  of  the  burgh  and  notary  public,  and  Henry  Forest,  Ser- 
jeant of  the  said  lord  prior.  The  confirmation  is  dated  at  the  metropolitan 
Church  of  St.  Andrews,  20th  October  1503.  [Seal  wanting.] 

10.  Charter  by  Thomas  Forest,  burgess  of  Linlythqu,  in  favour  of 
Henry  Forest,  his  son,  burgess  of  said  burgh,  of  the  frank  tenement  (or 
freehold)  of  that  tenement  in  the  said  burgh,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High  Street,  between  the  land  of  George  Kent  on  the  east  and  the  land 
of  Andrew  Skot  on  the  west,  which  tenement  the  said  Henry  had  from 
his  said  father  in  fee  and  heritage.  Also  the  west  half  of  the  arable  land 
lying  near  the  place  of  the  Carmelite  Friars  of  Linlythqu,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  said  place,  which  lands  belonged  to  John  Palmar,  between  the 
land  of  the  friars  of  Linlythqu  on  the  west  and  the  land  of  the  same  friars 
on  the  south,  and  the  common  vennel  on  the  east,  and  the  land  of  the 
Laird  of  Colstoun  on  the  north.  And  also  one  acre  of  arable  land,  with 
the  pertinents,  at  the  east  (?)  end  of  the  burgh,  which  acre  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  Galbrath,  between  the  land  of  the  deceased  John  Coupar  on  the 
east,  the  land  of  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Brigid  on  the  west,  and  the  common 
vennel  on  the  south.  To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs  of  the  King, 
in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the  yearly  payment  to  the  King  of  ten  pennies  for 
the  ferme  of  burgh  and  other  annual  rents  due  and  wont ; reserving  to 
the  granter  during  his  life  the  frank  tenement  of  the  said  arable  lands. 
Sealed  with  the  granter’s  own  seal  and  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh 
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on  ioth  February  1504.  Witnesses— Mr.  John  Wallace,  vicar  of  Lin- 
lythqu;  Sir  George  Jonsone  and  Sir  William  M‘Nakil,  chaplains;  David 
Newlands,  bailie  of  the  said  burgh,  giving  sasine ; Andrew  Forest,  Patrick 
Newlands,  John  Kettilstoune,  Rankin  Maknakle,  notary,  etc.  [Granter’s 
seal  entire,  burgh  seal  about  one-fourth  remaining.] 

11.  Instrument  of  Sasine  in  favour  of  John  Fothringhame,  son  and  heir 
of  the  deceased  John  Fothringhame,  sometime  burgess  of  Dundee,  in  four 
acres  of  arable  land  lying  within  the  burgh  roods  of  the  said  burgh  on  the 
west  side  thereof,  between  the  lands  or  roods  of  Mr.  Thomas  Luffaill  on 
the  east,  and  the  land  or  kirk  roods  of  the  vicarage  of  Dundee  on  the  west. 
Sasine  is  given  by  David  Pollok,  junior,  one  of  the  bailies  of  the  said 
burgh,  on  the  ground  of  the  said  lands  on  22nd  January  1522-23. 
Witnesses — Alexander  Craill,  Thomas  Smyth,  and  Ronald  Makrekye, 
goldsmith.  David  Robertson  is  notary. 

12.  Precept  by  King  James  the  Fifth  under  the  Testimonial  of  the 
Great  Seal,  addressed  to  James  Robison,  Robert  Skot,  and  Peter  New- 
lands, bailies  of  Linlithqu,  as  sheriffs  in  that  part,  for  infefting  the 
bailies,  councillors,  and  community  of  the  said  burgh  in  the  right  and 
privilege  of  choosing  and  having  a provost  within  the  said  burgh,  which 
provost  and  bailies  and  their  successors  shall  be  his  Majesty’s  sheriffs 
within  the  said  burgh,  liberty  and  territory  of  the  same,  with  power  to 
hold  courts  of  the  sheriff  of  Linlithqu  within  the  said  burgh  as  often  as 
needful,  with  all  the  fees  and  duties  thereto  belonging,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  provost  and  bailies  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  sheriffs  within 
burgh.  Dated  at  Falkland  31st  August  1540. 

13.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  the  foregoing  Precept,  and  in 

terms  thereof.  Done  above  the  Market  Cross  of  the  said  burgh  on  23rd 
October  1540.  Witnesses — Andrew  Ros,  Alexander  Bartilmo,  Peter 

Moubray,  David  Reid,  William  Hamilton  of  Humbe,  Philip  Quhitheid, 
William  Crawfurd  in  Kynneill,  Robert  Ros,  Mr.  James  Knollis,  rector  of 
Roskeyne,  Sir  George  Skougall,  rector  of  Inchemauchane,  Sir  Henry 
Louk,  William  Jak,  William  Davisone,  James  Newlands,  Patrick  New- 
lands, chaplains,  and  Sir  David  Hutoun,  chaplain  and  notary  public. 
Thomas  Johnston  is  notary  to  the  sasine. 

14.  Licence  by  Donald,  abbot  of  Cupar,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hammylton, 
professed  monk  of  the  said  abbey,  to  pursue  debtors  and  detainers  of 
any  goods,  movable  or  immovable,  falling  to  him  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  his  brothers-german  and  cousins,  and  to  dispose  of  them  according  to 
his  own  will.  Given  under  the  signature  of  the  abbot  and  convent  at  the 
monastery  of  Cupar,  29th  March  1549. 

15.  Duplicate  of  the  said  licence  on  paper. 

16.  Licence  by  Donald,  abbot  of  Cupar,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hammyltone, 
professed  monk  of  the  convent  of  Cupar,  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  beloved 
grandson,  Richard  Jamissone,  a certain  tenement  lying  in  the  burgh  of 
Linlythquho,  on  the  south  side  thereof,  near  the  burn  of  the  cross.  Dated 
at  the  monastery  of  Cupar,  14th  May.  1549.  With  signatures  of  the  said 
abbot,  Thomas  Hammylton,  sub-prior,  John  Frog,  Adam  Andersoun, 
John  Fogow,  Peter  Trent,  James  Maistertoun,  Thomas  Cowlte,-  John 
Lowson,  W.  Auchinlek,  James  Mychelson,  Alexander  Anderson,  Bernard 
Murdoson,  John  Turnbull,  Silvester  Irland,  William  Blayr,  William 
Baxter,  Andrew  Moncur. 

17.  Procuratory  by  Robert  Frisell,  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased 
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John  Frisell,  to  Richert  Carmichael,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  empowering 
him  to  compear  before  James,  prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  resign  in  his 
hands,  as  superior,  his  third  part  of  the  tenement  of  land  of  the  late  Patrik 
Harkes,  burgess  of  Linlythquhow,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  between  the 
lands  of  the  deceased  David  Dawe  on  the  north  and  the  lands  of  the  late 
‘my  lord  Halket’  on  the  south,  in  favour  of  Robert  Carmichael.  Sealed 
and  subscribed  by  the  said  ‘Robert  Freser’  at  Dunfermline,  22nd  April 
1554.  Witnesses — William  Halywell,  William  Carmichael,  Adam  Hali- 
burtoun,  and  George  Makkeson.  [Part  of  seal  remaining.  This  writ  is 
in  vernacular.] 

18.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  engrossed  therein,  directed  to  Robert  Wethirspun,  provost  of 
Linlythqu,  and  James  Dennestoun,  bailies  in  that  part,  for  infefting  Robert 
Carmichael  in  the  third  part  of  a tenement  of  land  of  the  late  Patrick 
Harkes,  burgess  of  Linlythqu,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  between  the  land  of 
the  deceased  Thomas  Dane  on  the  north,  and  the  land  of  the  late  laird  of 
Halket  on  the  south ; which  third  part  formerly  belonged  to  Robert  Fraser, 
son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  John  Fraser,  and  was  resigned  by  him  to  the 
said  Robert  Carmichael.  Dated  25th  June  1554.  Witnesses — James  Kaa, 
Thomas  Forest,  Robert  Gardinar,  burgesses  of  the  said  burgh,  James 
Robison,  John  Wethirspun,  and  Thomas  Knollis,  serjeants  of  the  burgh, 
John  Makneill  is  notary. 

19.  Charter  by  Peter  Newlands,  burgess  of  Linlithqwo,  with  consent 
of  Agnes  Cwninghame,  his  spouse,  in  favour  of  the  chaplains  of  the  parish 
church  of  Linlithquo,  namely,  to  the  curate  and  parish  clerk  thereof,  the 
chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the  holy  blood,  the  chaplain  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
the  chaplain  of  the  holy  blood,  the  chaplain  of  Saint  Katherine,  the  chaplain 
of  the  altar  of  Saint  Brigid,  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  John  the  Baptiste,  and  the 
■chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Saint  Andrew,  and  their  successors,  of  an  annual 
rent  of  seven  shillings,  furth  of  his  tenement  fore  and  back,  with  the  yard 
and  pertinents  thereof,  lying  in  the  burgh  aforesaid,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  (King’s)  Street,  between  the  lands  of  James  Ka  on  the  east,  and 
of  the  late  Marion  Crawfurd  on  the  west,  for  the  obit  and  anniversary  of 
the  deceased  James  Nasmyth  and  Elizabeth  Louk,  his  spouse,  to  be  cele- 
brated yearly  in  all  time  coming  at  the  altar  of  Corpus  Christi,  within  the 
said  church,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  said  chaplains,  thus,  each 
chaplain  to  receive  eight  pennies,  the  parish  clerk  six  pennies,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  said  altar  of  Corpus  Christi , for  preparation  of  the  table, 
and  for  the  lights,  eight  pennies,  and  the  beadle,  for  ringing  Volebis  through 
the  town,  two  pennies,  for  a certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  said  Peter 
in  his  urgent  need  by  Robert  Gardiner,  executor  of  the  said  Elizabeth. 
To  hold  from  the  granter  and  his  heirs,  of  the  queen  and  her  successors, 
in  fee  and  heritage.  The  seals  of  the  granter  and  his  said  spouse  are 
appended,  at  Linlithquo,  13th  November  1556.  Witnesses — John  New- 
lands, son  and  heir  apparent  of  said  Peter,  John  Gray,  William  Knollis, 
the  bailie  giving  sasine,  Henry  Kent,  Robert  Gray,  serjeants,  and  Henry 
Foulis,  notary.  The  granter  subscribes  with  his  hand,  and  his  wife  by 
touching  the  pen  led  by  the  notary.  [Seals  remain,  but  the  second  one 
wants  three  quarters.] 

20.  Discharge  by  Dame  Jane  Levingstoun,  prioress  of  Manuell,  to 
William  Park,  treasurer  of  the  burgh  of  Linlythgow,  in  name  of  the 
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community  thereof,  for  ten  merks,  for  the  feu  mailes  of  the  two  mills 
belonging  to  the  convent,  viz.,  the  ‘borrow  mylne  and  the  litill  mylne,’ 
which  sometimes  pertained  to  John  Forest  in  feu  ferme,  but  are  now 
holden  of  the  said  prioress  by  the  town,  as  for  the  term  of  Whit- 
sunday preceding,  and  for  other  ten  merks  for  the  term  of  Martinmas  1562. 
Dated  at  Linlythgow,  4th  July  1563.  Witnesses — Archibald  Wilson, 
Robert  Reull,  John  Thomson,  elder,  James  Crawfurd  in  Hanyng,  and 
Nicol  Thownis,  notary.  Subscribed  by  the  said  prioress,  and  by  Margaret 
Cokburne,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  convent,  by  their  touching  the  pen  of 
the  notary,  ‘ becaus  we  culd  not  urite.’  Mr.  Alexander  Levingston,  pro- 
curator of  the  granters,  is  mentioned.  [Paper  writ,  in  vernacular.] 

21.  Precept  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  under  the  signet,  addressed  to 
George  Thownis,  as  her  sheriff  in  that  part,  to  charge  the  provost  and 
bailies  of  Linlithgow  to  put  to  execution  a decreet  of  removing  obtained 
by  Nichol  Townis,  sheriff-clerk  of  Linlithgow,  before  the  Burgh  Court, 
against  John  Newlands,  ordaining  him  to  flit  and  remove  himself,  wife, 
family,  and  bairns,  from  the  said  Nichol’s  ‘ yard  and  orcheard  of  his  tene- 
ment of  land  hand  in  the  said  burgh,  betuix  the  lands  of  James  Ka  and 
John  Newlands  on  the  eist,  Johnne  Fermour  and  Lambertis  yard  on  the 
west,  oure  peill  and  gardin  on  the  northe,  and  the  hie  streit  on  the  south 
pairts.’  Dated  at  Edinburgh,  7th  August  1564.  [Paper  writ,  in  vernacular.] 

22.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  prior  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  favour  of  Robert  Carmichael  as  heir  to  the  deceased 
Robert  Carmichael,  his  father,  of  the  third  part  of  a tenement  of  the  late 
Patrik  Herkes,  burgess  of  Linlythgow,  lying  in  the  said  burgh,  in  the 
barony  of  the  said  prior,  between  the  land  or  tenement  of  the  late  Thomas 
Daue  on  the  north,  the  land  of  the  late  laird  of  Halkheid  on  the  south. 
The  precept  is  dated  at  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews,  4th  August  1567,  and 
sasine  is  given  by  James  Forrest,  bailie,  on  10th  September  same  year. 
Witnesses — James  Ka,  Alexander  Ka,  Andrew  Coall,  burgess  of  Linlyth- 
gow, and  John  Knollis,  serjeant.  Nicol  Thownis,  notary. 

23.  Instrument  of  Sasine  proceeding  on  Precept  by  James,  Lord  of 
Torphichine,  addressed  to  Walter  Colquhoun,  bailie  in  that  behalf  for 
infefting  James  Dalmahoy,  as  heir  of  the  late  William  Dalmahoy,  his 
father,  of  a tenement  or  temple  land,  fore  and  back,  under  and  above, 
with  yard  thereof,  lying  in  the  burgh  of  Linlythgow,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  Street,  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Thomas  Shaw  on  the  east, 
of  the  late  Thomas  Forrest  on  the  west,  at  the  lower  east  gate.  Precept 
is  dated  at  Torphichen,  18th  March  1575-6,  and  sasine  is  given  by  the  said 
Walter  Colquhoun  on  the  20th  March  same  year.  Witnesses — Hector 
Paterson,  Patrick  Talyeour,  Robert  Alason,  and  William  Bryce,  serjeant 
of  the  burgh.  Notary,  Nichol  Thownis. 

( To  be  continued. ) 
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Volume  II. 

30th  July  1619. 

283.  Mans  Martinson  in  Hopford,  Weis 

dale. 

3rd  August  1619. 

284.  Nicol  Jacobson  in  Hanager,  Unst. 


285.  Breta  Androsdochter,  spouse  to 

Erasmus  Skowissone  in  Hamer, 
Unst. 

286.  Joseph  Stewart  son  in  Stoiff,  Unst. 

287.  Marion  Androisdochter,  spouse  to 

Erasmus  Nicolson  in  Daill,  Unst. 
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7th  August  1619. 

288.  Mart  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Arthur 

Quhyte  in  Tresta,  Aithsting. 

289.  John  Manson  in  Bronnatwatt. 

290.  Gregorius  Williamson  in  Pasbuster. 

9th  August  1619. 

291.  Katherine  Petersdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Robertson  in  Houff. 

13th  August  1619. 

292.  Magnus  Johnson  in  Levenwick,  Dun- 

rossness. 

1 6th  August  1619. 

293.  Ingagert  Nicolasdochter,  spouse  to 

Thomas  McCoit  in  Weisdale. 

2nd  September  1620. 

294.  Bryde  Laurensdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Peterson  in  Uyeasound. 

295.  Magnus  Direckson  in  Grutquoy,  in 

Walls. 

296.  Katherine  Mudie,  spouse  to  Alexander 

Rethin  in  Brebister. 

7th  September  1620. 

297.  Geilles  Benedictsone  in  Howasetter, 

Aithsting. 

14th  September  1620. 

298.  John  Manson  in  Bigsetter,  Aithsting. 

299.  Laurence  Bruce  of  Cultmalindie, 

indweller  in  Muness,  Unst,  died 
August  1617.  Andrew  his  son. 

7 th  October  1620. 

300.  Michael  Craig  in  Brebisterbank  in 

Walls,  died  March  1618  ; given  up 
by  Thomas  Cheyne  of  Vaila,  on 
behalf  of  Margaret,  Jean,  and  an- 
other his  children. 

301.  Gilbert  Thomason  of  Swinsetter, Ting- 

wall. 

302.  Nicol  Smith  in  Bedallistoft,  Delting. 

303.  Manss  Cogill  in  Gairthe,  Papa  Meikle, 

Walls. 

304.  James  Olason  in  Sudaford,  Yell. 

30th  October  1620. 

305.  Andrew  Gifford  of  Wodderstay,  Delt- 

ing, died  10th  January  1620.  Agnes 
Robertson  his  relict,  John  and  Gil- 
bert his  sons. 

3rd  September  1621. 

306.  Ola  Manson  in  Ledamwick,  Dun- 

rossness. 

307.  Marion  Thomasdochter,  spouse  to 

. . . Laurenson  in  Daill,  Unst. 

308.  Nicoll  Symonsone  in  Wallisgort,  Unst. 

309.  Ola  Jonson  in  Gardie-be-north,  Unst. 


7th  September  1621. 

310.  Janet  Flett,  spouse  to  James  Stephen- 

son in  Fairawell,  Feilar. 

31 1.  James  Jamesson  in  Lugondail,  Fetlar. 

8th  September  1621. 

312.  Andrew  Peterson  in  Aith,  Fetlar. 

313.  Ola  Robertson  in  Crosburnford, 

Fetlar. 

314.  Katherine  Jonsdochter,  spouse  to 

Erasmus  Nicolson  in  Netherhoull, 
Yell. 

19th  October  1621. 

315.  John  Copland  in  Ska  in  Unst. 

23rd  October  1621. 

316.  Magnus  Wishart  in  Kirbister,  Orphir. 

2nd  November  1621. 

317.  Marion  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  to 

William  Olasone  in  Kirkabister, 
Lunnasting. 

318.  Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  to  Chris- 

topher Manson  in  Fitch,  Dunross- 
ness. 

319.  George  Sinclair  in  Maeland,  Burra. 

Michael  his  eldest  son. 

29th  December  1621. 

320.  Marion  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to 

Malcolm  Manson  in  Maland. 

321.  Ola  Nicolson  in  Flowis,  Quhyteness. 

322.  Anne  Mansdochter,  spouse  to  James 

Johnneson  in  Foulay. 

323.  Andrew  Umphray  of  Berry,  Tingwall, 

died  9th  March  1621.  Jean  Sinclair 
his  relict,  Andrew  and  William  his 
sons.  Mr.  William  Umphray,  vicar 
of  Bressay,  is  a witness  to  his  will. 

1 2th  January  1622. 

324.  Patrick  Manson  in  Starpagairt,  Weis- 

dale. 

325.  Katherine  Jacobsdochter,  spouse  to 

Mathew  Erasmusson,  Aithsting. 

15th  August  1622. 

326.  Nicol  Olason  in  Gibhouse,  Fetlar. 

327.  Erasmus  Manson  in  Langhouse, 

Fetlar. 

328.  John  Manson  in  Luteland,  Fetlar. 

329.  Martin  Manson  in  Hogsetfer,  Weis- 
dale. 

2nd  September  1622. 

Christopher  Manson  in  Fitch,  Dun- 
rossness. 


330- 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUERIES. 

Lollards  of  Kyle — Murdoch  Nisbet. — In  a well-known  passage  of 
Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation , i.  p.  7 of  Laing’s  edition,  he  mentions 
the  prosecution  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  by  Robert  Blackader,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  before  James  iv.  and  his  Great  Council  in  the  year  1494,  and 
gives  as  his  authority  the  Register  of  Glasgow,  probably  meaning  the 
Books  of  the  Official,  not  now  known  to  be  extant.  Knox  says  their 
number  was  thirty,  some  in  Kyle  Stewart,  some  in  King’s  Kyle,  and  some 
in  Cunningham,  amongst  whom  he  names, 

George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  Helen  Chalmers, 

Adam  Reid  of  Barskymming,  Lady  Polkelly, 

John  Campbell  of  Newmills,  Marion  Chalmers, 

Andrew  Shaw  of  Polkemmock,  Lady  Stair. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  : {First)  Of  any  authority,  con- 
temporary or  nearly  contemporary  to  1494,  for  the  origin  or  existence  of 
these  Lollards  of  Kyle  ; ( Second ) Of  any  mss.  or  traditions  in  the  Families 
of  descendants  of  the  persons  named  relating  to  the  Lollards  of  Kyle ; 
{Third)  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  any  of  the  missing  links  in  the 
following  genealogy : — 

Murdoch  Nisbet , supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  who  went 
abroad  to  escape  persecution  before  1500,  but  afterwards  returned,  and  is 
believed  to  have  died  in  Ayrshire,  probably  in  the  parish  of  Loudon. 
Ancestor  of 

Janies  Nisbet  of  Hardhill  in  the  parish  of  Loudon,  who  probably  died 
about  1650.  His  son, 

John  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  the  well-known  covenanter,  born  1627  ; 
executed  at  the  Grassmarket,  4th  December  1685.  His  life  is  given  in 
Howie’s  Scots  Worthies  and  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography . His 
son, 

James  Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  a covenanter,  and  afterwards  Serjeant  in  the 
Cameronian  Regiment,  born  1667,  survived  1724.  His  life,  written  by 
himself,  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1827  by  William  Oliphant  under 
the  title  Private  Life  of  the  Persecuted,  or  Memiors  of  the  First  Years  of 
James  Nisbet , one  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 

I ought  to  say  that  I am  already  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Serjeant 
Nisbet  and  Lord  Grange  as  told  in  Wodrow’s  Analecta. 

JE.  J.  G.  Mackay. 

Seal  of  a Bishop  of  Argyle. — In  my  searches  for  Episcopal  seals  at 
the  Record  Office  I came  upon  a document  said  to  bear  the  seal  of  a 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  I had  this  document  out  and  examined  the 
seal,  but  to  my  surprise  found  the  legend  round  seal  ended  Episcopi 
Frgadiensis.  The  seal  is  2fxif  in.,  pointed  oval,  and  under  a trefoil 
canopy,  pinnacled  and  crocketed,  stands  our  Lady  crowned,  the  Holy  Child 
on  the  left  arm,  in  her  right  hand  a palm  branch,  between  a sainted  bishop 
with  a crozier  on  right  hand,  and  St.  Andrew  with  saltire  cross  on  left- 
hand  side.  Branches  of  foliage  over  their  heads ; at  each  side  a kind 
of  engrailed  design  with  fleury  cusps,  and  a small  quatrefoil  in  each  space. 
Below,  a bishop  with  mitre  and  crozier  kneeling  three  quarters  to  the 
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left  hand  in  adoration.  Between  a masoned  wall  on  the  left  hand  and 
a shield  of  arms  on  the  right,  a unicorn  sejant. 

s’  ...  I • MISERACIONE  • DIVINA  EPISCOPI  • ERGADIENSIS. 

The  workmanship  of  the  seal  seems  to  point  to  foreign  origin.  I cannot 
find  the  unicorn  sejant  borne  by  any  British  family.  From  the  writing 
of  the  document,  and  the  workmanship  of  the  seal,  it  may  be  14th  or 
15th  century  work;  there  is  no  date  to  the  document.  The  mss. 

Catalogue  [Chapter  House  Documents  with  seals  bJ  55]  gives  these 

particulars : Down  and  Connor,  Bishop  of,  Petition  to  the  king  touching 
matters  in  Ireland,  under  seals  of  Bishop,  Prior  of  Down,  Archdeacon  of 
Down,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  Abbot  of  Sabello,  Abbot  of  Ives,  Abbot  of  Jngo 
dei,  Commonality  of  Duno  and  town  of  Kilchett.  Can  any  reader  help 
me  to  identify  the  owner  of  this  seal?  Was  there  a bishop  of  Argyle 
about  the  date  named  who  might  have  been  translated  to  Down  and 
Connor  ? I can  find  nothing  in  Keith  to  help  me. 

Henry  A.  Rye. 


Forbes. — Who  were  Lt.-Colonel  Alexander  Forbes  of  the  Royal  Regi- 
ment of  North  British  Grey  Dragoons,  and  his  brother,  Captain  Hugh 
Forbes  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Blue  Guards,  afterwards  Major  of  the 
Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards?  Both  were  living  in  1750. 

‘Spernit  Humum.’ 


Dunbar. — Who  was  Ronald  Dunbar,  W.S.  ? He  was  practising  in 
Edinburgh  in  1750.  The  History  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  mentions 
that  he  was  apprentice  to  Ronald  Campbell,  W.S.  (Succoth  Family).  Any 
information  will  oblige,  £Spernit  Humum.’ 

Bruce  of  Langlee. — George  Bruce  of  Langlee  was  a Depute  Clerk 
of  Session  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Was  this  family 
descended  from  the  Bruces  of  Powfoulis?  ‘Spernit  Humum.’ 


Steuart. — Charles  Steuart,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  born  1760,  was  the 
second  son  of  James  Steuart,  Writer  in  Edinburgh.  From  what  family 
was  James  Steuart  descended?  ‘Spernit  Humum.’ 

M‘Kain  of  Elgin. — A family  of  this  name  was  settled  in  Elgin  about 
1740,  and  it  is  believed  some  generations  earlier.  One  of  them  married 
a Leslie.  The  Marriage  Register  or  Register  of  Birth  of  James  M‘Kain 
required,  and  any  early  information  about  this  family.  To  what  clan 
would  they  belong?  It  is  believed  that  some  were  at  Culloden  in  1745. 
Would  spelling  it  M‘Kean  be  the  more  correct  way? 

W.  James  M‘Kain. 

[See  below — Reply. — Ed.] 

Rebels  of  1715. — I am  anxious  to  know  if  there  is  any  List  of  the 
Rebels  of  1715.  E.  J.  M. 
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REPLY. 

M‘Kain  of  Elgin. — In  a note  in  Old  and  New  l'arta7is  (G.  P. 
Johnston,  Edinburgh)  under  the  Mackeane  (Maclan)  tartan,  which  is  there 
reproduced,  it  is  stated  that  the  name  is  spelled  Mackeane,  Mackane, 
Maclan,  Macoin,  Maceoin,  etc.,  and  that  the  name  is  that  of  a sept  of  the 
clan  Macdonald.  Has  Mr.  M‘Kain  consulted  the  Elgin  Parish  Registers 
in  the  Edinburgh  Register  House  and  the  other  usual  sources  of  infor- 
mation ? Ed. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

An  Archceological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom , the  preservation  and 
protection  of  our  Ancient  Monuments , by  David  Murray,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
(Glasgow,  1896,  MacLehose  and  Sons)  8vo,  113  pp.  price  2s. — This  is  a 
strenuous  advocacy  of  an  Archsealogical  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
made  by  and  at  the  expense  of  government,  similar  to  the  Topographical 
and  Geological  Surveys  which  have  been  already  executed.  That  such  a 
survey  is  practicable  has  been  proved  by  experience,  as  Dr.  Murray 
learnedly  shows  in  his  pamphlet,  which,  historically,  is  a Survey  of  Surveys 
already  undertaken  here  and  in  other  countries.  And  we  heartily  agree 
with  him  that  a survey  such  as  he  proposes  would  be  of  the  very  greatest 
service  to  science.  As  Dr.  Murray  points  out,  we  are  far  behind  several 
other  countries  in  this  matter,  and  have  no  reason  to  be  so.  Dr.  Murray 
does  not  stop  with  the  display  of  the  arguments  for  a Survey.  He 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  nature  and  system  of  the  Survey. 
A Survey  in  order  to  be  useful  must  be  conducted  throughout  on 
one  pre-arranged  method  and  system.  Maps  founded  on  the  present 
Government  Survey  maps,  and  marked  to  indicate  the  position  of  objects 
of  archaeological  importance,  along  with  relative  memoirs,  illustrated  when 
necessary,  referring  to  the  maps,  and  containing  concise  descriptions  of 
each  object  whose  position  is  indicated  there,  are  among  Dr.  Murray’s 
suggestions. 

But  every  archaeologist  in  these  islands  ought  to  read  Dr.  Murray’s 
monograph  for  himself.  The  question  has  only  to  be  thoroughly  discussed 
in  order  to  be  decided  on  unanimously.  Might  not  Dr.  Murray  add  to 
his  services  in  this  matter  by  drafting  a scheme  of  a Survey,  with  directions 
for  map  marking,  schedules  of  particulars  to  be  noticed  in  describing 
objects  of  interest,  and  so  on  ? Such  a scheme  should  be  drafted  betimes 
and  extensively  tested  experimentally  before  it  is  stereotyped  in  an 
ordinance  of  government. 

Dr.  Murray’s  attack  on  the  law  and  practice  of  Treasure  Trove  and 
his  observations  on  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  and  on  the 
manner  in  which  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Act  is  administered,  are  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Bold  antique  type,  paper,  and  antique  paper-cover  assist  in 
making  the  book  attractive  and  pleasant  to  read. 

The  Balladists,  by  John  Geddie,  ‘Famous  Scots  Series’  (Messrs 
Oliphant,  Anderson  & Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 
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— A very  readable  little  book,  and  a praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the 
old  Scotch  ballads  before  the  public  in  a cheap  and  attractive  edition. 
The  book  itself  does  not  attempt  more  than,  as  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  ‘ to  extract  the  marrow  of  Scottish  ballad  minstrelsy,’  but  it  is 
calculated  certainly  to  succeed  in  stimulating  new  interest  in  it.  A book 
of  only  160  pages,  divided  into  seven  chapters,  with  headings,  such  as 
‘ Ballad  characteristics,’  ‘ Ballad  growth  and  history,’  as  well  as  chapters 
on  the  mythological,  romantic,  and  historical  ballad — it  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting.  Of  course  as  a natural  consequence  of  its  brevity  more  space 
has  been  given  to  what  one  may  call  the  prose  of  the  book  and  less  to 
the  actual  ballads  themselves — the  whole  ballad  not  being  given  always 
— only  a verse  or  two  as  a specimen.  It  is  the  book  of  the  balladists, 
not  a book  of  ballads.  The  bulk  of  our  balladists  belong  to  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  compositions  were  made  to  be 
sung  or  chanted.  Whether  the  ballads  were  made  for  the  tunes  which 
they  were  sung  to  or  vice  versa  is  a question  impossible  of  solution ; at 
this  date  they  must  be  taken  together,  not  dissociated.  The  Balladists 
has  also  another  sphere  of  usefulness  in  this  decadent  age  ; as  the  author 
himself  puts  it,  ‘ the  present  is  a time  when  a long  and  deep  draught 
from  the  Scottish  ballads  seems  specially  required  for  the  healing  of  a sick 
literature.’  The  fountain-head  to  which  Chaucer,  Gavin  Douglas,  Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth,  Burns,  Scott,  and  Stevenson  have  all  at  times  gone 
for  refreshment  and  new  inspiration. 

Knowledge , an  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Science,  Literature , and  Art.  The 
August  number  of  this  magazine  contains  the  second  part  of  a short 
article  by  G.  F.  Hill,  M.A.,  on  English  Coins.  One  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  Scottish  Coins,  another  to  Irish  Coins.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
a full  page  (large  4to)  photographic  plate. 

The  Guide  to  Cullen , by  William  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  etc.,  third  edition,  re-written  (G.  Seivwright,  Cullen,  1896), 
price  2d.  It  is  the  historical  and  archaeological  parts  of  this  interesting 
little  Guide  that  the  Scottish  Antiquary  is  concerned  with,  and  these,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  accurate  and  interesting  beyond  the  measure  of 
the  ordinary  guide-book.  Cullen,  with  its  historic  church,  rich  in  early 
sculptured  stone  and  inscription,  and  in  monuments  old  and  new,  with  its 
Findlater  Castle  and  Cullen  House,  its  neighbourhood  rich  in  places  of 
archaeological  interest — Inaltrie,  Fordyce,  etc.,  etc.,  is  a choice  place  for 
an  archaeological  rambler  piloted  by  Dr.  Cramond’s  Guide-book. 

County  Records  of  the  Surnames  of  Francus , Franceis,  French , in 
England , a.d.  1100-1350,  by  A.  D.  Weld  French  (Boston,  1896,  8vo, 
privately  printed).  Mr.  Weld  French  is  already  known  as  the  author  of 
the  Index  Armorial  of  the  Surname  of  French , and  of  the  Frenches  of 
Scotland.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  an  important  addition  to  these 
works,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the  most  important  work  which  French  has  yet 
produced.  The  book  consists  of  abstracts  of  deeds  or  records  of  trans- 
actions of  any  sort  in  which  occur  any  one  of  the  surname  of  French  or 
its  variations,  and  must  contain  practically,  if  not  actually,  all  the  early 
notices  extant  of  possessors  of  the  name.  The  arrangement  of  the  book 
is  minutely  geographical,  not  only  are  the  extracts  grouped  according  to 
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their  counties,  but,  where  possible,  under  their  particular  hundreds  also. 
The  text  extends  to  upwards  of  550  pp.,  and  there  is  an  Index  covering 
39  pp.,  double  columns,  small  print.  It  is  a pity  that  every  important 
surname  has  not  such  a recorder.  If  people  who,  like  Mr.  French,  have 
had  searches  made,  would  only,  like  him,  print  them,  they  would  confer  a 
priceless  service  on  subsequent  investigators  in  the  same  fields,  and  save 
he  public  records  much  tear  and  wear. 

Genealogical  Queries  and  Memoranda , a quarterly  magazine  devoted 
to  Genealogy,  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and  Topography,  edited  by 
George  F.  Tudor  Sherwood.  Annual  subscription  (payable  in  advance), 
3s.  6d. ; single  numbers,  is. — This  magazine  is  to  some  extent  a new 
departure.  Queries,  which  form  the  bulk  of  its  contents,  and  which 
are  really  advertisements  that  information  is  wanted,  are  inserted  on  the 
advertisement  principle,  in  this  instance,  at  one  shilling  for  each  query 
of  three  lines,  and  fourpence  per  additional  line.  Querists  may  also 
advertise  the  amount  of  the  reward,  if  any,  which  they  are  prepared  to 
give  for  the  information  they  are  in  search  of.  The  editor  predicts  that 
his  magazine  will  not  encroach  on  the  field  of  other  genealogical  and 
heraldic  magazines.  But  in  any  case  his  magazine  is  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  investigators. 

The  Church  and  Parish  of  Bellie,  by  William  Cramond,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot,  (reprinted  from  the  Elgin  Coura?it  and  Courier ),  1896,  8vo, 
price  6d. — Dr.  Cramond  adds  here  another  of  his  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  library  of  local  history.  Though  a great  part  of  his  book 
appears  to  be  a series  of  extracts  from  registers  and  records,  it  is  all  the 
more  valuable  and  reliable,  and  none  the  less  interesting  on  that  account. 
Few  imagine  how  much  of  the  life  and  history  of  a parish  may  lie  hid  in 
its  own  kirk-session  records.  Here  is  one  of  Dr.  Cramond’s  extracts  from 
the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  the  Parish  of  Bellie: — ‘March  16th 
[1746].  This  day  the  minister  intimate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  pro- 
clamation, dated  Montrose,  requiring  such  of  the  Rebels  as  bore  no  office 
and  were  only  private  men  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  own 
homes,  for  which  (great  numbers  of  the  Rebels  being  in  church)  that  after- 
noon many  outrages  were  committed  about  his  house,  and  upon  Tuesday 
he  himself  was  made  prisoner  by  them,  and  we  had  no  sermon  from  this 
day  until  the  Duke’s  army  came  past,  12th  April  1746.’ 
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NOTES. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  OF  ARGYLL,  HIS 
SON  THE  NINTH  EARL,  AND  THE  FIRST, 

SECOND,  AND  THIRD  DUKES. 

(1 Continued  from  page  59.) 

The  Argyll  portrait  (Fig.  17)  which  hangs  in  the  Parliament  House  in 
Edinburgh  is  another  of  those  portraits  which  are  said  to  represent 
John,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Argyll — the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich — and 
which  do  not.  This  portrait,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown,  is 
attributed  to  Aikman,  who  Undoubtedly  did  paint  the  duke,  and  it  is  in  his 
manner.  The  subject  of  it  is  a man  who  is  younger  apparently  than  the 
subject  of  the  Graves  portrait  (Fig.  13)  in  the  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery. 
The  face  is  somewhat  less  round,  and  is  paler  than  the  portrait  in  the 
Gallery ; the  nose  is  a little  straighter,  and  the  point  smaller,  but  its  bridge 
is  still  high.  The  eyes  are  dark  blue  or  grey,  the  eyebrows  brown.  The 
corners  of  the  mouth  are  slightly  turned  up.  On  the  whole,  there  is  some 
approach  to  the  class  of  features  portrayed  in  the  Graves  picture,  but  no 
approach  to  the  characteristics  of  the  undoubted  portraits  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  Greenwich. 

The  figure  is  full-length,  attired  in  a brown  coat  belted  in  with  a brown 
belt.  There  are  deep  embroidered  cuffs  on  the  sleeves.  For  the  rest  of 
the  dress — red  velvet  breeches,  bluish-white  stockings,  yellow  satin  shoes, 
square-toed  and  with  red  heels.  Over  all  is  a red  robe  with  narrow  ermine 
at  the  borders,  and  with  an  ermine  cape.  On  the  head  is  a long,  very  slightly 
curling,  pale  yellowish  wig.  The  right  hand  rests  on  the  belt;  the  left 
holds  an  earl’s  coronet.  The  presence  of  this  coronet  is  an  additional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  portrait  being  held  to  be  meant  for  Duke  John. 
Aikman,  the  painter,  born  in  1682,  studied  abroad,  and  returned  to 
Scotland  in  1710.  He  painted  in  Edinburgh  till  1723,  when  he  removed 
to  London.  He  then  fell,  it  is  said,  ‘under  the  influence  of  Kneller.’  He 
died  in  1732.  John,  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  had  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom”  in  1703.  He  lived  till  1743,  and  was  thus  a duke  during 
all  the  period  in  which  Aikman  painted.  It  is  true  that  from  1705  till 
1719  the  duke  held  an  English  earldom — that  of  Greenwich.  Greenwich, 
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however,  had  been  raised  to  a dukedom  in  his  favour  in  1719,  before 
Aikman  reached  London,  and,  as  is  said,  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Knellpr,  the  character  of  whose  school  is  undoubtedly  visible  in  the 
portrait.  But  in  no  way  can  it  be  supposed  that  Aikman  could  have 
painted  two  such  different  portraits  of  one  man  as  this  portrait  in  the 
Parliament  House  and  that  engraved  by  Houbraken  (Fig.  12). 


Fig.  17 


It  would  seem  even  at  first  sight  to  be  more  probable  that  the  Parlia- 
ment House  portrait  represents  Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke,  and  Lord 
Justice-General  of  Scotland.  The  robes  are  similar  to  the  present  robes 
of  the  Lord  Justice-General,  though  the  ermine  edging  is  not  so  deep. 
During  the  whole  of  Aikman’s  painting  period,  Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke, 
was  an  earl.  He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Isla  in  1706,  and  did  not 
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succeed  to  the  dukedom  till  1743,  on  his  brother’s  death.  Some  positive 
evidence,  moreover,  exists  to  connect  Duke  Archibald  with  the  painter 
and  the  portrait.  There  is  a rare  mezzotint  (Fig.  18)  (S.  P.  111.  105 
of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery)  entitled  ‘Archibald,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  Marquis  of  Kintire,  and  Lorn,  Earl  of  Campbell,  Cowal,  and 


Fig.  18 

Isla,  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland.  | W.  Aikman  pinxt.  | R.  Cooper 
fecit.’  The  plate  is  not  dated,  but  it  may  be  held  to  be  as  good  as 
contemporary  if  not  indeed  actually  so.  The  duke  died  in  1761,  and 
Cooper  the  engraver  died  in  1764.  The  figure  in  the  engraving  is  in 
half-length,  but  the  likeness,  and,  so  far  as  they  appear,  the  figure,  and 
accessories  with  one  exception  are  identical  with  those  of  the  portrait  in 
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the  Parliament  House.  The  exception  is  that  the  coronet  in  the  left 
hand  in  the  engraving  is  a ducal  coronet,  while  in  the  portrait  it  is 
an  earl’s. 

As  we  have  seen,  Aikman  did  not  live  to  paint  the  Earl  of  Isla  as  a 
duke.  The  alteration  of  the  coronet  must  then  have  been  done  at  the 
engraver’s  own  hand,  probably  to  modernise  his  portrait,  and  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  title  he  was  about  to  give  it.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  engraving  is  taken  from  the  Parlia- 
ment House  portrait,  or  a replica  of  it ; and  that  the  portrait  represents 
Archibald,  the  3rd  Duke. 

It  is  a pity  that  Edinburgh  has  after  all  no  portrait  of  the  Argyll  of 
the ’15,  Jeanie  Deans’  Duke,  the  city’s  strong  protector  from  the  frenzy 
of  the  English  court  after  the  excesses  of  the  Porteous  Mob.  But  the 
Argyll  of  the  ’45,  ‘ King  of  Scotland,’  and  the  Lord  Isla  who  pronounced 
the  Decreet  Arbitral  of  1730,  is  scarcely  less  permanently  connected  with 
Edinburgh  civic  history.  And  for  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House,  a 
Lord  Justice-General  is  more  appropriate  than  a Field-Marshal,  even 
though  the  marshal  was  an  Extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  into  the  bargain.1 

J.  H.  Stevenson. 

Letter. — Argyll  Portraits. 

The  Lord  Archibald  Campbell  writes  : — 

The  Graves  portrait  (Fig.  13),  which  certainly  is  not  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich,  resembles  the  great  Gainsborough  of  Archibald  of 
Mamore,  the  4th  Duke,  which  is  at  Inveraray.  The  portrait  may  repre- 
sent this  Duke,  or  possibly  his  father,  ‘ Old  Mamore,’  second  son  of  the 
9th  Earl.  The  cavernous  hollow  between  the  upper  eyelids  and  the 
eyebrows  in  the  Graves  portrait  is  like  that  in  the  Gainsborough  portrait. 
The  portraits  of  this  Duke  in  his  later  years  represent  a firm  face — strangely 
enough,  for  in  his  youth  he  was  named  ‘ handsome  stupid  Jack  Campbell.’ 

As  to  Fig.  14,  can  it  be  Archibald,  3rd  Duke,  in  his  youth?  When 
older,  he  had  a keen,  shrewd  expression. 

Fig.  15  seems  to  me  to  be  a portrait  of  the  2nd  Duke.  But  I am 
not  sure  that  this  opinion  is  shared  by  Lord  Lome,  who  has  the  original, 
or  a replica  of  the  portrait,  at  Roseneath. 

At  Ham  House,  Richmond,  in  Mr.  Algernon  Tollemache’s  time, 
there  was  a beautiful  pencil  drawing  of  ‘ Lord  Lome’  (afterwards  10th 
Earl,  and  1st  Duke  of  Argyll),  at  an  early  age.  The  portrait  is  not  at  Ham 
now.  Where  is  it  ? A.  Campbell. 

Letter. — The  ioth  Earl  of  Argyll. 

As  regards  the  engraving  (Fig.  8,  p.  50)  which  you  discuss — the  shields 
round  the  portrait  are  the  probative  quarters  of  the  ioth  Earl,  which  is 
absolute  proof  that  the  portrait  is  intended  to  represent  that  Earl,  and  not 
the  9th  or  any  other.  R.  C.  W. 

1 The  writer  has  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
J.  H.  F.  K.  Scott  of  Gala,  Esq.,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr.  Robertson  of  H.M.  Board  of 
Works,  the  Scottish  Board  of  Manufactures,  Messrs.  Graves,  London,  and  others  for 
permission  to  make  use  of  paintings,  engravings,  and  photographs  necessary  to  illustrate 
this  Note  ; and  to  thank  Mr.  J.  L.  Caw,  Curator  of  the  Scottish  Portrait  Gallery,  for 
the  kind  manner  in  which  he  is  always  ready  to  open  the  shelves  of  his  Library  and  the 
stores  of  his  own  information  to  the  inquirer  at  the  Gallery. 
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The  (Castle  Campbell  Portrait  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  attended  this  portrait  were  re- 
markable. It  probably  was  once  inserted  in  the  panelling  of  Castle 


Campbell.  About  thirty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  in  a cottage  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  the  old  stronghold,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ellis,  the  antiquary, 
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who  acquired  it  and  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  portrait  was 
hung  in  the  Castle  of  Inveraray,  where  it  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which 
occurred  in  1877. 

The  portrait,  which  exhibited  the  head  and  bust,  was  on  panel.  The 
painting  was  thin  but  very  fine,  and  was  pronounced  by  all  the  authorities 
who  saw  it  to  be  the  work  of  Jameson.  Bulloch,  the  author  of  George 
Jameson , the  Scottish  Vandyke , knew  the  portrait  by  description  only. 
The  complexion  was  pale,  eyes  dark  grey-blue,  hair  dark  brown,  armour 
black  or  very  dark,  the  scarf  white  with  gold  points  at  the  edges. 

Most  fortunately  a good  photograph  had  been  taken  from  the  portrait 
soon  after  its  return  to  the  family’s  possession.  It  is  from  this  photograph 
that,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  accompanying 
engraving  has  been  made. 

JOHN  BARBOUR,  JOHN  TRUMPOUR,  AND  A LEGEND 
OF  THE  SAINTS. 

1.  Macdougalfs  Jeopardy. 

Whoever  has  read  the  Scottish  metrical  Legends  oj  the  Saints,  that 
agglomeration  of  marvel  and  miracle  of  wondrous  diligence  and  piety, 
must  surely  have  wished  the  old  man  who  wrote  them  the  fulfilment  of 
his  desire  of  freedom  from  shame  and  debt  and  deadly  sin.  That  oft 
repeated  prayer  of  his  reminds  one  of  the  great  and  painful  longing  of 
the  last  days  of  Scott.  One  trusts  the  long  task  of  the  Legends  earned 
the  honest  translator’s  spirit  a free  passage  ‘ in  til  Paradys.’  Apart  from 
his  service  to  philology  he  now  and  then  made  good  a claim  to  gratitude 
when  he  deviated  from  hagiology  into  sense — when  something  necessitated 
some  explanation  other  than  direct  translation.  At  times  this  comes 
about  rather  unexpectedly,  as  when  1 oxgang  ’ is  glossed  and  measured 
apropos  of  the  area  of  the  malign  influence  of  the  tail  of  a fiery  dragon ! 
Alas,  that  the  venerable  author’s  theme  did  not  lie  more  amongst  our 
native  Scottish  saints  ! His  treatment  of  St.  Ninian  sufficiently  instructs 
how  much  we  would  have  gained  had  it  been  so.  Incorporated  with  the 
story,  as  transferred  by  him  to  the  vernacular,  he  has  given  us  an  incident 
of  the  closest  historical  bearing.  He  prefaces  it  (line  816)  as 

A ferly  that  in  my  tyme  befel 
In  Galoway  til  a nobil  knycht 
That  sir  Fargus  Magdouel  hicht 
And  hardy  vas  of  hart  and  hand 
820  And  had  the  ledinge  of  the  land 
In  vorschipe  and  slachtyr  bath 
One  Inglis-mene  to  do  skath. 

The  English,  having  sundry  ways,  without  profit,  sought  to  overcome 
him  by  might,  shaped  to  do  so  by  sleight.  They  thought  to  make  espial 
so  as  to  find  him  away  from  strength  of  men,  and  take  him  without  scathe 
to  themselves.  To  this  end  the  three  counties  of  Carlisle  (perhaps  the 
three  border  wards  of  Leath,  Eskdale,  and  Cumberland)  secured  the  aid 
of  a native  traitor,  1 borne  of  Galoway  gat  a spy.’ 

Rycht  sa  this  mane  that  was  hamely 
Vith  hyme  thane  cane  hyme  espy 
855  Till  he  viste  sere  placis  quhar  he 
With  fow  folkis  suld  lugit  be. 
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Then  he  went  to  Carlisle  and  told  the  captain,  who 
86 1 The  thre  counteis  in  til  hy 
Gert  be  gadderit  ful  priwely 
And  one  in  to  Galouay  rade 
The  nycht  that  the  triste  ves  made. 

The  knight  wist  not  of  this,  lying 

867  In  til  a housband  tone  that  nycht. 

St.  Ninian,  however,  appeared  before  daybreak  bidding  him  rise,  for 
a great  host  of  Ingland  1 to  supprice  hyme  var  cumand.’ 

883  The  knycht  thane  as  a dochty  mane 
Dicht  hyme  belyf  and  one  hors  vane. 

He  had  none  gathered  to  him  then  but  twenty  men. 

And  his  menstrale  Jak  Trumpoure 
890  That  vas  gud  mane  and  gud  burdoure 
Of  his  maister  vitand  nocht 
Na  of  the  gret  oste  hyme  thane  socht 
Come  rydand  thru  the  vod  percace 
Quhar  al  the  fais  cumand  vas. 

895  Bot  myste  ves  in  sic  degre 

That  nane  mocht  a stane-caste  se. 

Bot  Jak  that  vas  be  the  gat  syd 
Quhare  the  Inglis  come  that  tyd 
And  vend  veile  it  had  his  lord  bene 
That  gadderit  had  his  men  bedene 
900  Vnwittand  hyme  to  mak  sume  rade 
And  trumpt  heily  but  abade 
And  with  al  mycht  vettir  blew 
And  (the)  Inglis,  that  blaste  vele  knew, 

Vend  ther  spy  betraisit  had 
905  Thame  to  the  knycht,  and  but  abad 
Thai  fled  fast  and  durst  nocht  byd. 

The  knight  hearing  his  trumpet  blow  came  on  hastily, 

910  Quhare  thai  ware  fleand  the  self  vay 
And  tharewith  wox  sa  bricht  the  day 
That  he  saw  thame  fle  but  areste 
Vnknyt  scalit  in  the  foreste. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  in  detail  the  story  to  its  triumphant  close,  and 
record  how  the  gratitude  of  the  victorious  Sir  Fergus  to  St.  Ninian  was 
expressed  by  his  roofing  Whithorn  choir. 

941  This  wes  done  but  lessinge 

Quhene  sir  Davi  Bruys  ves  kinge. 


2.  John  Trumpour. 

Initially  there  are  problems,  the  first  being  as  to  the  actuality  of  Sir 
Fergus  Macdowall,  or  Macdougall.  There  was  a Fergus  Macdougall 
amongst  the  men  of  Galloway  who  put  their  seals  to  the  Ragman  Roll  in 
1296.  He  was  not  a knight.  He  attached  himself  to  the  English  side, 
was  still  living  in  1311,  but  was  probably  killed  by  the  Scots,  very  likely 
at  Bannockburn  (Bain’s  Calendar , iii.  1522).  No  other  Fergus  presents 
himself  on  record  till  near  the  end  of  the  century.  There  was  no  Sir 
Fergus  when  ‘ Sir  Davi  Bruys  ves  kinge.’  The  honours  of  the  event  must 
go  to  Sir  Dougal  Macdougall.  Two  chiefs  of  that  Christian  name  (written 
almost  promiscuously  Dungal,  Dougal,  and  Duncan  in  contemporary 
documents)  in  succession  played  a significant  part  in  Galloway  history. 
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The  first  received  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Edward  i.  for  the  capture 
of  Bruce's  two  brothers.  He  adhered  to  England  until  his  death  in  1327. 
His  son,  the  second  Dougal,  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  joined  the 
English  and  Balliol  faction,  revolting  from  it  in  1334  {Lanercost  Chronicle , 
278),  the  year  in  which  Edward  Balliol,  as  the  price  of  English  support, 
ceded  the  county  of  Dumfries  to  Edward  111.  By  1341  Sir  Dougal  had 
been  reconciled  to  English  dominance,  and  in  1342  held  his  fortress 
of  Estholm  for  Edward  111.  against  the  Scots.  His  tendency  to  tergiversa- 
tion must  have  displayed  itself  soon  afterwards,  for  in  1346,  prior  to 
Neville’s  Cross  battle,  he  was  a prisoner  in  England,  although  released 
next  year.  In  1348  Edward  Balliol  was  for  some  time  resident  in  the  fort 
at  Estholm,  and  four  years  later  Sir  Dougal  witnessed  a charter  granted  by 
him  at  Buittle.  Estholm  has  perhaps  not  been  absolutely  identified,  though 
reasons  have  been  found  for  believing  it  to  be  synonymous  with  the  modern 
Hestan  Isle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Urr,  a very  few  miles  distant  from  Buittle 
Castle.  In  1353  this  inconstant  hero  had  definitely  become  a Scottish 
patriot,  his  breach  with  England  having  perhaps  been  coincident  with  a 
final  recognition  that  the  Balliol  cause  was  irrevocably  lost.  Orders  issued 
( Rotnli  Scotiae,  i.  761)  for  the  seizure  of  his  properties  show,  as  does  the 
evidence  of  Wyntoun  (viii.  ch.  42),  how  important  was  his  adhesion  to 
Scotland,  and  how  severe  a blow  it  was  to  English  hopes. 

It  was  a stirring  time,  and  in  the  years  immediately  ensuing,  Nithsdale 
was  wrested  from  the  invader  and  Annandale  assailed  with  some  success, 
although  Lochmaben  remained  the  great  English  stronghold  of  Dumfries- 
shire. Some  such  adventure  as  the  Ninian  legend  tells  of  what  might  quite 
well  befall  Sir  Dougal  about  that  period.  And  that  the  legend  speaks  by 
the  card  is  collaterally  attested  by  certain  charters  granted  by  Sir  Dougal, 
the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  except  that  it  was  before  1365,  when  King 
David  11.  confirmed  them  under  his  great  seal  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  i.  41,  no). 
By  that  writ  of  confirmation  the  royal  approval  is  bestowed  upon  certain 
charters  of  lands  within  the  shire  of  Dumfries  as  then  constituted,  but 
now  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  They  were  in  favour  of  John  Trumpour,  then 
Carrick  Herald.  The  name  is  printed  Trupour,  but  in  the  ms.  Register 
itself  there  is  an  undoubted  stroke  over  the  first  vowel.  Mr.  Maitland 
Thomson  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  reads  the  word  as  I do — Trumpour. 
It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  document  as  ratifying,  ‘donacionem  illam  et 
concessionem  quam  Dugallus  M‘dowille  miles  fecit  et  concessit  Johanni 
Trumpour  nunc  dicto  Carrie  Heravdo.’  The  date  of  the  confirmation  is 
5th  December  in  the  36th  year  of  the  king’s  reign.  The  gift  and  grant 
consisted  of  four  merklands  called  Litilgretby  in  the  lordship  of  Kyras- 
salda,  and  twenty  shilling  lands  called  Glengarg  and  Glencrag  in  the  lord- 
ship  of  Curwen.  Curwen  is  Colvend. 

I cannot  even  profess  hesitation  in  accepting  this  gift  of  Sir  Dougal’s 
as  confirming  the  poet’s  averment  that  his  narrative  was  true.  Jak  Trum- 
pour did  not  go  without  his  reward.  And  there  is  a corollary  of  perhaps 
more  importance. 

3.  Jolm  Barbour. 

Whither  will  Jak  Trumpour  lead  us  now?  Did  he  as  Carrick  Herald 
ever  travel  in  company  with  John  Barbour?  Did  John  Barbour  never 
chance  to  hear  the  tale  from  his  own  lip  ? One  may  not  dare  so  greatly 
as  to  suggest  so  much.  But  without  that,  one  can  not  merely  suggest,  one 
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can  affirm  and  prove  matters  of  not  less  moment.  Great  is  my  regard  for 
critical  philological  authority  in  high  places  when  it  proves  its  points,  but 
frankly  I cannot  follow  it  in  acknowledging  the  conclusiveness  which  it 
has  shown  itself  disposed  to  attach  to  negative  inferences  regarding 
Barbour,  spun  out  of  deductions  of  doubtful  cogency.  Rime-canons  some- 
times are  well  enough,  but  positive  propositions  in  literary  history  drawn 
from  them  may  go  to  pieces  against  fact.  In  Barbour’s  case  perhaps  the 
canons  themselves  may  need  priming  afresh. 

The  adventure  of  John  Trumpour  has  within  it  elements  of  the  most 
powerful  evidence  that  it  conceivably  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
other  hand  than  that  which  penned  The  Bruce.  This  will  be  seen  by 
turning  from  lines  815-942  of  the  Ninian  legend  to  lines  375-615  of  the 
seventh  book  and  496-631  of  the  ninth  book  of  Bruce.  (I  quote  from  the 
Scottish  Text  Society’s  edition.  In  Jamieson’s  text  the  corresponding 
passages  are  in  books  v.  675-915,  and  vii.  37-172.)  Compare— and  the 
comparison  is  within  the  narrowest  compass — these  127  consecutive  lines 
of  the  Ninian  legend  with  the  375  of  Bruce  which  describe  two  engage- 
ments in  Galloway.  The  tale  of  John  Trumpour  has  its  every  descriptive 
touch  and  detail  presented  as  incident  to  the  fortunes  of  King  Robert  in 
Glentrool  and  Edward  Bruce  on  the  Cree — presented  in  words  which  are 
so  easy  and  natural  in  both  the  works  that  one  scarce  knows  whether  to 
be  more  interested  in  the  actually  identical  locutions  or  in  the  parallels 
that  fall  just  short  of  identity.  It  is  simple  enough  this  tale  of  a foiled 
surprise,  and  yet  it  has  a dramatic  force  of  its  own.  The  persons  are  of 
course  different ; there  is  neither  saint,  minstrel,  dream  nor  trumpet-blast 
in  the  contrasted  lines  of  The  Bruce ; the  crisis  and  the  issue  are  not  the 
same: — all  circumstances  which  heighten  the  significance  of  the  complete 
unity  in  the  style  and  method  of  narration,  in  the  illustrative  points 
furnished,  and  in  the  language  used.  In  each,  Galloway  pictures  itself  as  a 
land  of  wood,  of  morning  mists  that  vanish,  where  natives  are  procurable 
to  play  the  spy,  where  the  farms  are  husband-houses  or  husband-towns. 
In  each,  Carlisle  is  the  starting  point  for  Galloway  raids,  although  at  the 
period,  Lochmaben  being  an  English  fortress,  one  might  have  looked  for 
its  being  chosen  instead.  But  specific  parallels  are  best.  In  each  the 
exploit  is  styled  a ‘ ferly  ’ (N(inian)  816;  B(ruce ) ix.  558).  In  each  Carlisle 
is  the  base  of  action  (iV.  835,  85 7 ; B.  vii.  384,  394,  500,  506).  In  each 
there  is  a design  to  surprise  (JV.  823-33,  876,  B.  vii.  495-509)  resorted  to 
because  of  previous  failures  (iV.  828  ; B.  vii.  376).  A chief  person  has  in 
the  one  case  the  leading  of  the  land,  and  in  the  other  the  ‘land  in 
stering’  ( N.  820;  B.  ix.  510;  also  ii.  90).  In  each  the  means  adopted  is 
set  forth  as  intended,  before  it  is  described  as  carried  out  (iK  826-34  ; B.  vii. 
500-9,  also  300-5).  In  each  Fortune  is  mentioned  (N.  826 ; B.  vii.  298) 
in  conjunction  with  a hope  to  ‘ cum  on  ’ the  enemy  with  little  bloodshed 
to  the  assailants  (tV.  833-4;  B.  vii.  303-5,  609).  In  each  case  information 
goes  to  Carlisle  ( N . 857-8  ; B.  vii.  500-1),  and  the  English  then  in  the  one 
case  gather  privily  and  ride,  while  in  the  other,  they  assemble  and  ride 
privily  ( N 862-3;  vii-  5IO>  514),  by  night  in  both  cases  (JV.  864; 
B.  vii.  506-8,  514).  Meanwhile  the  intended  victim  is  ‘ lugit  ’ ( N.  856; 
B.  vii.  516),  off  his  guard,  with  a handful  of  men  (JV.  [832],  856,  888; 
B.  [xviii.  54],  vii.  550-2,  also  388-90).  His  lodging  may  be  a ‘housband- 
tone’  or  ‘ husbandis-houss  ’ (N.  867;  B.  vii.  151).  In  each  case  a spy  is 
employed  (N.  837  ; B.  vii.  386,  535),  probably  in  both  cases  a native 
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(IV.  837  ; B.  vii.  386)  with,  of  course,  similar  functions,  set  forth  in  each 
case  (IV.  855;  B.  vii.  386,  539).  The  intended  victim’s  ignorance  of 
danger  is  reiterated  (N.  832,  865,  891;  B.  vii.  517,  544,  550-1).  When 
the  alarm  comes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe,  first,  his  dressing  smartly ; 
second,  his  getting  on  his  horse ; and  third,  his  being  ready  to  ride,  or  on 
the  route  (IV.  884-5  ; B . ix.  565-9).  His  following  may  be  said  to  have 
‘gadderit’  to  him,  or  called  his  ‘gaddering’  (IV.  887,  900,  915  ; B.  vii.  397). 
The  enemy  are  through  the  wood  £ cumand  ’ (N.  893-4;  B . vii.  541,  574). 
The  wood  may  be  called  the  forest  (IV.  914 ; B.  vii.  107).  The  particular 
incidents  that  result  in  Scottish  victory  are  different,  but  the  Englishmen’s 
panic  and  flight  (IV.  904-7,  etc.;  B.  vii.  600-4,  610;  ix.  599-630)  are 
described  with  the  same  phrases  about  their  not  daring  to  bide  (IV.  907  ; 
B.  ix.  622-3),  about  their  being  ‘scalit’  (N.  914;  B.  vii.  299,  ix.  614,  621), 
about  the  chase  (IV.  918;  B.  vii.  624),  and  expressly  about  the  slaying 
of  some,  the  capture  of  some,  and  the  escape  of  some  (N.  919-21;  B.  ix. 
626-8,  also  249).  The  descent  of  the  mist,  however,  is  the  closest  parallel. 

Bot  myste  ves  in  sic  degre 
That  nane  mocht  a stane-caste  see, 

says  the  one  (Wi  895-6),  whilst  the  other  (B.  ix.  577,  and  cp.  xiii.  581)  tells, 

Gret  myst  in-to  the  mornyng  fell 
Swa  that  men  mycht  nocht  se  thaim  by 
For  myst  ane  bowdraucht  fullely. 

And  it  opportunely  rises  in  precisely  the  same  mode : £ Tharwith  wox  so 
bricht  the  day’  in  the  one  case  (IV.  912);  and  in  the  other 

Befor  myd-morne  of  the  day 
The  mist  wox  cleir  suddanly.  (B.  ix.  587-8.) 

Had  the  many  little  facts  thus  held  in  common  been  paramount  in 
importance  to  the  event  in  each  case,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
to  find  two  separate  authors  keeping  so  extraordinarily  close  to  one  another. 
And  when  they  are  not  facts  in  chief,  but  only  by  the  way,  the  suggestion 
of  two  authors — unless  one  copied  from  the  other — becomes  a downright 
impossibility.  An  incident  of  no  remarkable  complexity  furnishes  at  least 
thirty  close  parallels,  in  as  many  lines,  under  a comparison  of  purpose 
restricted  within  severely  narrow  limits.  Is  it  not  plain  beyond  cavil  that 
John  Trumpour’s  Galloway  tale  is — with  the  necessary  additions  and 
changes  of  course — told  substantially  by  piecing  together  the  two  Gallo- 
way tales  in  The  Bruce  ? 

Of  purpose,  the  correspondences  were  sought  only  within  close  bounds, 
although  extending  temptingly  beyond  them  on  every  side.  Who  dares 
deny  that  my  citations  themselves  demonstrate  in  the  Ninian  legend  the 
alliteration,  the  phrasing,  even  the  special  words,  known  to  students  of 
Barbour?  Is  not  his  own  characteristic  epithet  there  also — ‘hardy  of 
heart  and  hand’ — the  compliment  he  gave  (B.  i.  28)  to  good  King  Robert 
himself?  And  the  minute  series  of  close  parallels  above  set  forth,  and 
the  result  from  them, — can  they  be  gainsaid?  £ It  is,’  said  Professor  Skeat 
once,  of  a proposition  not  quite  the  same,  £ seldom  that  internal  evidence 
is  so  overwhelming.’  One  more  dagger-thrust  of  quotation  however  shall 
leave  little  further  necessity  to  £mak  siccar.’  In  the  Ninian  legend 
(11.  829-30)  it  is  written  : — 

That  thai  mycht  nocht  do  be  mycht 
Thai  schupe  thaime  forto  do  be  slycht. 
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Turn  we  now  to  The  Bruce  (ii.  324-5)  where  certain  persons 

Schapis  tbaim  to  do  with  slycht 

That  at  thai  drede  to  do  with  mycht. 

This  is  fine,  and  quite  as  it  should  be.  The  Bruce  vindicates  John 
Barbour,  leaving  the  alleged  ‘ unanswerable  ’ case  of  his  gainsayers  about 
as  dead  as  John  Comyn.  Geo.  Neilson. 

Note. — It  may  be  well,  meantime  merely  to  suggest,  in  outline,  objections  alike  to 
statements  and  inferences  made  in  the  rime-argument — exceedingly  penetrating  and  valu- 
able though  it  be— advanced  by  Dr.  Buss,  and  with  its  supposed  consequences  accepted 
somewhat  too  supinely  by  Prof.  Skeat  editing  The  Bruce , followed  by  Dr.  Metcalfe 
editing  the  Legends.  A German  scholar’s  conclusion  against  Barbour’s  authorship  of  the 
Legends  has  thus  been  prematurely  hall-marked  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  as  unanswer- 
able. I deal  briefly  with  its  chief  proposition — that  the  rime-systems  of  the  two  are  too 
materially  different  for  a single  author,  since  in  The  Bruce  final  e pure  (as  in  be , be)  never 
rimes  with  final  e guttural,  that  is,  followed  (as  in  he,  high)  by  an  after-sound,  whilst  in 
the  Legends  it  frequently  does.  Were  all  Dr.  Buss’s  other  premises  conceded  as  well  as 
this  one,  the  conclusion  would  not  follow  that  Barbour  might  not  quite  well  have  written 
both  books.  Effect  has  not  been  given  to  the  different  circumstances  of  their  origins. 
The  Bruce  was  on  a theme  of  the  author’s  own  choice,  inspired  one  may  not  doubt  by  a 
great  uplifting  of  the  national  spirit,  and  conceived  and  written  whilst  Barbour  was  in  his 
full  prime  of  vigour.  The  Legends , on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  task-work  of  a man 
explicitly  of  great  age,  feebleness  and  infirmity,  suffering  from  ‘fait  of  sycht.’  Age  hin- 
dered his  delight,  he  says.  He  confesses  more  than  once  that  it  was  a task  of  which  he 
was  ‘sume  dele  swere,’  as  well  he  might  be  ! Consider  the  tedious  drudgery  of  that  long 
translation  (remember  the  effect  in  our  own  time  of  a kindred  task  upon  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude) 
with  no  more  cogent  incentive  towards  a great  achievement  than — ‘ til  eschew  ydilnes  ’ 
{Legends,  prol.  35-6,  98  ; iv.  390  ; vii.  12  ; x.  585;  xxxvi.  1220).  How  different  from  the 
glowing  exordium  and  confident  bugle  note  of  The  Bruce — ‘ Storys  to  red  are  delitabil ! ’ 
Besides  let  us  not  forget  that  the  mere  technicality  of  transfer  into  verse  is  very  hard  ; the 
exigencies  of  rime  make  it  a double  bondage ; the  Muse  is  shackled  in  every  limb. 
Under  such  conditions  how  could  the  standard  fail  to  fall  terribly  lower  than  that  of  an 
original  heroic  poem  ? This  covers  many  points  of  contrast.  There  are  not  a few  metrical 
and  other  solecisms  in  The  Bruce ; there  are  probably  many  more  in  the  Legends ; so 
much  is  granted  at  once.  But,  in  the  rime-systems,  the  contrasts  are  not  formidable  in 
view  of:  (1)  the  conditions ; (2)  the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  work  ; (3)  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  poems ; and  (4)  the  tendency  of  the  period  to  variation  and  transition 
in  a language  as  yet  all  but  unwritten,  when  Scottish  literature  had  little  better  than  be- 
gun. There  was,  however,  criticism  even  then,  and  some  changes  might  be  the  result  of 
contact  with  England,  or  of  more  extended  observation  of  Scottish  speech.  Dr.  Buss’s 
statement  is  that  The  Bruce  never  allows  e guttural  to  rime  with  e pure.  But  if  Prof. 
Skeat’s  text  be  final,  as  it  certainly  is  authoritative,  this  canon  is  too  absolute,  since  for 
example  de,  die,  elsewhere  frequently  rimed  with  e guttural,  rimes  once  at  least,  and  in  a 
very  important  passage  (B.  xx.  428*)  with  be,  be.  There  is  also  MS.  authority,  although 
condemned,  for  le,  to  give  the  lie,  riming  with  inelle  ( B . vii.  623).  Were  there  no 
exceptions  at  all  the  canon  is  far  too  narrow  to  work  on.  There  are  very  many  rimes  in 
e pure  for  one  in  e guttural.  Probably  the  list  of  e guttural  rime-words  does  not  exceed  a 
dozen  altogether  in  the  two  poems — certainly  not  much — and  of  the  number  perhaps 
two-thirds  occur  in  both.  Of  those  in  the  Legends,  s/e,  sly ; we,  wee;  and  de,  die,  gener- 
ally accord  with  The  Bruce,  and  like  le,  lie,  rime  with  e guttural,  whilst  e,  eye  ; fie,  fly, 
flee ; and  he,  high,  oftenest  rime  with  e pure.  De  rimes,  as  it  does  in  The  Bmce , both 
ways.  E and  he  likewise  rime  to  both  e guttural  and  e pure.  (Instances  from  the 
Legends',  sle,  ii.  748;  we,  xvi.  449  ; de,  iii.  175,  ii.  506;  le,  xxv.  206;  e,  xix.  606,  xi. 
50  ; fie  [see  Troy  frag.  468],  xxix.  363  ; he,  xxv.  205,  vi.  273.)  These  facts  put  a vastly 
different  face  on  the  rime-canon.  They  show  that  the  variation  seen  in  The  Bruce  is 
accentuated  in  the  Legends,  but  that  is  all.  The  e guttural  is  by  no  means  gathered 
bodily  into  the  rime-system  to  clink  with  e pure.  It  remains  exceptional,  as  if  the  writer 
were  not  at  home  with  it.  In  short,  the  use  of  it  in  both  styles  of  rime  is  the  stamp 
of  transition,  at  a time  when  such  transition  might  be  expected.  The  rime-canon, 
therefore,  is  unfairly  stated;  it  comes  down  to  little  more  than  this,  that  five  or  six 
words,  rimed  only  one  way  in  The  Bruce,  rime  two  ways  in  the  Legends.  Is  it  good 
enough  to  hang  anything — the  size  of  a poet — upon  ? 


G.  N. 
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JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  KILBRIDE. 

Something  of  mystery  and  romance  attaches  to  the  name  of  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride.  The  peerage  writers  affirm  that  ‘Sir  John  with  the 
Bright  Sword  ’ (as  he  was  called)  was  the  second  son  of  Malise,  the  first 
of  the  Graham  Earls  of  Menteith,  and  that  he  was  the  founder  of  a Border 
family  of  Grahams,  and  also  of  the  Grahams  of  Gartmore.  Sir  William 
Fraser,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  in  his  Red  Book  of  Menteith  that  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride,  second  son  of  Earl  Malise,  died  without  male  issue, 
and  that  no  proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  tradition  pointing  to  a Sir 
John  Graham,  son  of  Earl  Malise,  and  designed  of  Kilbride,  as  the  founder 
of  the  families  of  the  Grahams  of  Netherby  and  others.1  His  account 
of  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  is  so  short  that  it  may  be  given  here  in  its 
entirety  : — 

c 2.’  John  Graham,  Master  of  Menteith,  or  Lord  Kilpont,  who  as  son 
and  heir  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  received  the  lands  of  Kilbride  from 
King  James  the  Third,  by  a charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  at  Stirling, 
7th  April  1469,  upon  the  resignation  of  them  by  his  father,  Earl  Malise. 
He  married  Margaret  Muschet,  and  appears  to  have  died  before  1478, 
without  issue  male,  but  left  a daughter,  who  was  contracted  in  marriage  to 
Malcolm  Drummond.  Margaret  Muschet  had  the  terce  of  the  lands  of 
Kilbride  after  the  death  of  her  husband.’2 

The  above  account  is  based  upon  two  documents — an  instrument  of 
sasine  in  favour  of  Patrick  Graham,  dated  19th  October  1478,  and  a 
minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  dated  24th  June  1492,  which  latter  bears 
that  Alexander  Graham,  heir  to  umquhile  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  pro- 
duced a charter  under  the  great  seal  granted  by  ‘ our  soverane  lord  that 
last  decessit’  on  the  7th  April  1469,  to  John  Graham,  ‘the  sone  & Are  of 
the  said  umquhile  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,’  of  all  and  hale  the  lands  of 
Kilbride,  etc.3 

The  charter  of  1469,  here  referred  to,  is  not  now  producible,  and  the 
two  words  ‘ & Are  ’ in  this  minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council  are  the  sole 
foundation  for  three  rather  important  conclusions  drawn  by  Sir  W.  Fraser, 
viz. : (1)  That  Alexander  Graham,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Malise,  was  dead  in 
1469  ; (2)  that  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  second  son  and  next  heir; 
and  (3)  that  this  John  Graham  died  without  male  issue,  being  succeeded 
by  his  younger  brother,  Patrick,  as  heir  to  the  Earldom.  Now,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  words  ‘ & Are  ’ are  erroneously  inserted  in  the  minute 
of  the  Lords  of  Council,4  it  follows  that  these  three  propositions  remain 
unsupported  by  evidence  of  any  kind.  In  1492,  when  Alexander  produced 
James  m.’s  charter  of  1469,  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  could  not  be 
described  as  heir  of  Earl  Malise,  as  Alexander  himself  was  the  heir ; and 
if  John  was  designed  as  heir  in  the  charter  then  produced,  a charter 
granted  by  his  father,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  styled  ‘heir 
apparent.’  It  is  evident  that  the  minute  does  not  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  charter,  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  of  equal  authority.5  Besides,  if 

1 Red  Book  of  Menteith,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  2 Ibid.  p.  296. 

3 Acta  Dom.  Council , p.  238. 

4 Errors  are  not  uncommon  in  these  minutes,  and  in  many  cases  erasures  and  correc- 
tions occur.  In  one  of  the  minutes  referring  to  Kilbride,  there  is  by  mistake  a repetition 
of  the  words  ‘ the  said,’  and  the  third  of  the  land  is  spoken  of  more  than  once  when  it  is 
clear  that  at  least  two-thirds  is  meant. 

5 The  omission  of  ‘umquhile’  before  John  Graham,  in  the  minute  of  the  Lords  of 
Council,  is  additional  evidence  of  its  loose  construction. 
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John  Graham  was  heir  to  the  Earldom  in  1469,  why  should  he  receive  a 
charter  of  Kilbride  ? It  was  Kilpont,  not  Kilbride,  that  was  the  appanage 
of  the  heir,  and  accordingly  we  find  Sir  W.  Fraser  describing  John  Graham 
as  Master  of  Menteith,  or  Lord  Kilpont,  although  there  is  not  a scrap  of 
evidence  to  show  that  John  Graham  was  ever  styled  Master  of  Menteith, 
or  Lord  Kilpont,  or  that  he  ever  possessed  the  lands  of  Kilpont.  Between 
1469,  the  supposed  year  of  Alexander’s  death,  and  1478,  at  which  latter 
date  Sir  W.  Fraser  finds  Patrick  Graham  infeft  in  certain  lands  as  ‘son 
and  heir’  of  Earl  Malise,  there  is  ample  time  for  John  to  come  in  as 
second  son  and  heir  of  his  father;  but  part  of  our  new  evidence  is  that 
Patrick  was  styled  heir  of  Earl  Malise  as  early  as  19th  April  1471,  and 
the  probability  of  another  heir  intervening  between  Alexander  and  Patrick 
is  therefore  correspondingly  reduced,  although  not  entirely  negatived. 
The  evidence  alluded  to  is  a deed  setting  forth  that  ‘ Patrick  Graham,  son 
and  heir  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  acknowledged  that  Lady  Jonet, 
Countess  of  Menteith,  his  spouse,  and  mother  of  the  said  Patrick,  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  Malise,  should  have  a reasonable  terce  of  the  lands 
of  Kynpount  in  the  shire  of  Lothian,  etc.’1  This  deed  is  interesting,  apart 
from  its  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  from  the  fact  that  it  gives  the 
name  of  Earl  Malise’s  first  wife,  which  was  unknown  to  the  author  of  the 
Menteith  Book.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  heir  of  the  Earl  is 
stated  to  be  in  possession  of  Kilpont,  the  appanage  of  the  eldest  son.  So 
far,  we  have  only  narrowed  the  period  for  the  appearance  of  John  Graham 
as  second  son  and  heir  of  Earl  Malise  to  two  years ; we  now  proceed  to 
show  that  John  Graham,  son  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  alive  after 
the  date  on  which  his  brother  Patrick  is  designed  as  heir,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  appeared  in  this  capacity  at  all.  Sir  William  Fraser  has 
overlooked  the  following  entries  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  : — 

1.  (From  Account  of  William  Edmonstone  of  Duntreath,  Steward  of 
Menteith,  from  20th  June  1464  to  19th  June  1467.) — ‘Et  eidem,  per 
solucionem  factam  Johanni  le  Graham,  filio  Malisei  comitis  de  Menteth, 
pro  feodo  suo  de  tribus  ultimis  terminis  hujus  compoti,  de  mandato  regis 
ut  patet  per  literas  equidem  sub  signeto  ostensas  super  computum  et  sub 
eodem  periculo,  xx  li.’2 

2.  (From  Account  of  Walter  Dog,  Chamberlain  of  Menteith,  from 
7th  July  1467  to  19th  June  1468.) — ‘ Et  eidem,  pro  feodo  Johannis  le 
Graham,  filii  comitis  de  Menteth,  percipientus  annuatim  viginti  marcas  de 
terris  de  Kippane,  per  literas  regis  sub  privato  sigillo,  de  dicto  anno,  xiii  li. 
vi  s.  viii  d.’3 

In  order  to  save  space,  it  may  briefly  be  stated  that  entries  similar  to 
No.  2 appear  in  the  accounts  down  to  10th  July  1473,  when  they  cease. 
No  fewer  than  three  annual  payments  are  made  to  John  Graham  after 
April  1471,  when  his  brother  Patrick  appears  as  heir,  and  when,  if  Sir 
William  Fraser  is  to  be  trusted,  he  ought  to  have  been  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  There  were  no  arrears  of  John  Graham’s  fee  to  pay  in 
1473,  for  if  there  were  arrears  payable  to  the  representatives  of  a person 
deceased,  that  fact  would  have  been  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Chamberlain’s 
accounts.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  John  Graham,  son  of 
Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  alive  in  1473.  It  was  probably  the  same 


1 MS.  Protocol  Book  of  Stirling,  1469-84,  p.  27. 

2 Exchequer  Rolls , vol.  vii.  p.  486. 


3 Ibid.  p.  574. 
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John  Graham  who  in  1480  received  a lease  from  the  Crown  of  the  lands 
of  Ernbeg,  Schirgartane,  and  Drums  of  Kippen  (Ex.  Rolls , vol.  ix.  p.  564). 

But  was  this  John  Graham  also  John  Graham  of  Kilbride?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The  Stirling 
Protocol  Book  already  referred  to  reveals  that  Earl  Malise  had  a natural 
son  named  John  Graham,  and  he  had  also  a son  of  the  same  name  by  his 
second  wife,  Countess  Marion.  The  latter,  however,  need  give  us  no 
trouble,  as  he  was  not  born  before  1477.  With  regard  to  the  other  John, 
a deed  of  gift  by  Earl  Malise  to  his  ‘ dearest  spouse,  Lady  Jonet,’  of  cups 
and  jewels  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  dated  23rd  October 
1476,  has  the  following  addendum: — ‘The  same  day,  the  said  Earl 
bestowed  all  and  sundry  the  foresaid  jewels  on  John  Graham,  his  son 
natural,  for  his  good  deeds  and  services,  also  giving  him  sasine  of  a 
carucate  of  land  called  The  Akyr,  in  the  burgh  in  barony  of  Port  and  shire 
of  Perth.’ 1 This  singular  gift  of  sacred  jewels  to  a wife  and  an  illegitimate 
son,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  has  a tendency  to  raise  an  old  question  as 
to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  ‘natural’  in  ancient  writings,  but  it  is 
fortunately  unnecessary  to  enter  into  that  question  here.  If  the  John 
Graham  of  the  Chamberlain’s  accounts  had  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Earl  Malise,  the  Chamberlain  would  probably  have  had  no  scruple  about 
noting  the  fact  in  his  accounts,  and  it  is  a fair  enough  inference  from  his 
omission  to  do  so  that  John  Graham  was  lawfully  begotten,  and  was  none 
other  than  John  of  Kilbride.  But,  as  will  be  seen  below,  the  identifica- 
tion of  these  John  Grahams  does  not  affect  the  position  here  maintained, 
that  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  alive  after  his  brother  Patrick’s  recog- 
nition as  heir,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Malise. 

The  Stirling  Protocol  Book,  which  has  furnished  so  important  informa- 
tion, contains  a deed  which  is  most  helpful  at  this  point.  It  is  dated 
7th  March  1476-7,  and  is  thus  summarised  in  the  inventory  prefixed  to 
the  collection  : ‘ Patrick  Graham,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Malise,  Earl 
of  Menteith,  made  a statement  that  he  had  been  pledge  for  Robert 
Drummond  of  Ermoir  to  Alexander  Nortoun,’  etc.  One  of  the  witnesses 
to  this  declaration  is  ‘ John  Graham  of  Kilbryde.’2  Sir  W.  Fraser  himself 
is  also  a witness  to  John  Graham’s  survival,  as  in  a note  to  page  302  of 
the  Red  Book  of  Menteith , he  mentions  that  Earl  Malise’s  bailie  in  the 
infeftment  of  Patrick  Graham  in  the  lands  of  Craigwchty  and  Auchmore 
on  19th  October  1478,  was  John  Graham  of  Kilbride.  In  the  light  of  the 
information  now  available,  perhaps  Sir  William  will  admit  that  there  is 
ground  for  suggesting  that  this  John  Graham  of  Kilbride,  whom  he  seems 
unable  to  account  for,  is  identical  with  the  John  Graham  of  the  Chamber- 
lain’s accounts,  and  the  alleged  second  son  of  Earl  Malise. 

But  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  another  series 
of  facts  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  who 
married  Margaret  Muschet,  and  in  regard  to  whom  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  his  birth,  was  not  dead  in  1471,  when  his  brother  Patrick  was 
declared  heir,  but  was  alive  for  nearly  twenty  years  after. 

The  minute  of  the  Lords  of  Council  which  contains  the  words  ‘ & Are,’ 
now,  it  is  hoped,  shown  to  be  inaccurate,  has  reference  to  a dispute  regard- 
ing the  lands  of  Kilbride,  which  occurred  after  the  death  of  both  Earl 
Malise  and  his  son,  John  Graham  of  Kilbride.  A short  narrative  of  this 

1 MS.  Protocol  Book  of  Stirling,  1469-84,  p.  170.  . 2 P.  176. 
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complicated  affair  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  present 
argument.  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  was  owing  James  Muschet  of  Tol- 
garth  a debt  of  four  hundred  merks,  and  decrees  were  obtained  against 
him  for  the  debt  from  the  Lords  of  Council  in  1485  and  i486.  At  length, 
the  lands  of  Kilbride  were  apprised  for  the  debt,  and  a charter  under  the 
great  seal  granted  to  Muschet,  with  a clause  providing  for  the  regress  of 
the  Earl  or  his  heirs  within  the  usual  period  of  seven  years.1  On  the  death 
of  Earl  Malise  in  1490,  James  Muschet  collected  the  rents,  and  Margaret 
Muschet  (who  was  probably  his  daughter)  claimed  her  terce  of  Kilbride 
as  widow  of  John  Graham.  The  tenants  resisted  Muschet’s  claim,  and 
the  Lords  of  Council  decided  in  their  favour,  but  allowed  Margaret 
Muschet’s  terce.  On  24th  June  1492,  Earl  Alexander  produced  the 
charter  of  1469,  and  on  the  5th  July  following,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
appeared  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  and  claimed  the  lands  of  Kilbride 
as  a tenandry  of  Bothwell.  In  this  claim  it  is  set  forth  that  James  Muschet 
of  Tolgarth  had  produced  a charter  of  Kilbride  under  the  great  seal  ‘ by 
resignation  made  by  the  said  umquhile  Malise,  and  given  again  to  umquhile 
John  the  Graham.’ 2 Now  the  charter  in  favour  of  Muschet  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  dated  7th  May  1487,  so  that  if  Kilbride  was  given  again  to  John  the 
Graham,  he  must  have  been  alive  at  that  date.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  allusion  to  John  the  Graham  may  refer  to  the  charter  of  1469. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  above-mentioned  proceedings,  an  action 
was  raised  against  James  Muschet  by  Malcolm  Drummond  of  Megour, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  John  Graham  and  Margaret  Muschet, 
acting  as  assignee  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  Sir  William  Menteith  of  Kerse, 
for  the  sum  of  twelve  score  merks  assigned  to  him  (Malcolm  Drummond) 
by  his  mother-in-law  in  the  marriage  contract.  James  Muschet  declared 
that  he  had  a document  signed  by  Margaret  of  a prior  date  to  the  deed  of 
assignation,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  money,  and  he  was  ordained  to 
sue  her  for  the  refunding  of  the  sum,  while  Drummond  was  ordained 
to  proceed  against  his  mother-in-law  for  warrant  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  Muschet,  at  the  same  time,  raised  another  action  against 
William,  Lord  Ruthven,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  Silvester  Rattray  of  that  ilk, 
Alexander  Blare  of  Bathiok,  and  certain  other  persons  who  served  on  the 
assize  which  sat  on  Margaret  Muschet’s  brief  of  terce,  and  the  Lords  of 
Council  ordained  the  Sheriff  to  cause  his  clerk  to  make  mention  in  his 
rolment  if  there  was  any  brief  directed  to  him  in  this  matter,  and  also  gave 
orders  that  the  said  assize  be  charged  to  compear  on  the  day  to  which  the 
case  was  continued  for  further  hearing.3  It  is  clear  that  the  service  in 
question  must  have  taken  place  within  a year  or  two  of  the  date  of  this 
minute,  27th  February  1491-2,  and  it  may  be  asked,  if  John  Graham  of 
Kilbride  died  before  April  1471,  why  should  his  widow  wait  twenty  years 
before  submitting  her  brief  of  terce  to  a jury?  To  say  the  least,  this  would 
have  been  very  unusual.  The  facts  that  William,  Lord  Ruthven,  was  not 
Sheriff  of  Perth  before  i486,  and  that  the  jury  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Lords  of  Council  in  1492,  also  go  to  prove  that  Margaret 
Muschet’s  husband  must  have  survived  till  within  a few  years  of  the  latter 
date.  There  is  a tradition  that  Earl  Malise  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Sauchieburn,  nth  June  1488,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  son,  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride,  accompanied  him  there  and  fell  in  the  fight.  The 

1 Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  1424- 15 13,  No.  1673. 

2 Acta  Dom.  Cone p.  241.  3 Ibid.,  p.  214. 
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legend  of  ‘Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword’  may  have  arisen  from  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  monarch  whom  he  had  served  as  a soldier  from 
1464  to  1473. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  actions  at  law  summarised  above, 
arose  from  the  competing  claims  to  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  disponing  by  Margaret  Muschet  of  her  third  of 
the  lands  to  her  son-in-law,  who  is  shown  by  the  Exchequer  Rolls  to  have 
held  them  for  years,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  their  possession  by 
his  son  and  heir,  James  Drummond  of  Kilbride.  The  other  two  thirds  of 
Kilbride  were  recognosced  by  the  King  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
alienated  without  his  sanction,  but  ultimately  they  were  recovered  by  Earl 
Alexander.1  The  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  ownership  of 
the  lands  on  the  death  of  Earl  Malise  and  his  son,  John  Graham,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  fact  that  no  male  descendant  of  the  latter  (if 
he  had  any)  had  afterwards  any  connection  with  Kilbride.  John  the 
Graham’s  widow  was  obliged  to  part  with  her  share  to  implement  the 
marriage  contract  of  her  daughter,  and  the  rest  had  to  go  in  payment  of 
the  debt  due  by  Earl  Malise  to  Muschet  of  Tolgarth.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  proof  that  John  Graham  left  no  male  issue.  Although  he  was  not  the 
second  son  of  Earl  Malise,  no  doubt,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Alexander,  in  exile  in  England,  and  the  position  taken  by  Patrick  as  heir 
to  the  earldom,  he  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  second  son,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  tradition  that  ‘Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword’  stood  in  that 
relation  to  the  first  Graham  Earl  of  Menteith.  It  has  apparently  been  con- 
sidered an  honour  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  certain  Grahams,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  back  to  this  hitherto  mythical  hero,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
shown  there  is  no  insurmountable  barrier  to  such  a descent,  and  that  the 
most  important  of  Sir  W.  Fraser’s  three  propositions  must  be  pronounced 
‘ not  proven,’  the  way  is  open  for  genealogists  to  supply,  if  they  can,  the 
requisite  links  in  the  pedigrees  of  these  old  Graham  families.  B. 


WHO  WAS  THE  LAST  SCOTTISH  SAINT? 

T.  G.  L.’s  interesting  note  on  the  above,  in  the  October  number,  led 
me  to  refer  to  Bishop  Forbes’s  Kalendcirs  of  Scottish  Saints,  where,  in  his 
list  of  saints,  sub  voce  William,  he  gives  this  extract  from  a communication 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  then  Dean  of  Rochester  : — 

‘ The  year  1201  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  burial  of  his  corpse  in  the 
cathedral.  His  canonisation  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1266  or  there- 
abouts, and  his  tomb  became  a very  popular  object  of  pilgrimage ; and 
the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  cathedral  are  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  from 

1 The  recognition  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  which  were  granted 
to  Sir  Harry  Schaw,  but  Sir  W.  Fraser  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Malcolm  Drummond’s 
third  remained  in  Sir  Harry’s  possession,  as  the  terce  of  his  widow,  until  redeemed  by 
Earl  Alexander  in  1528  ( Red  Book  of  Menteith,  vol.  i.  p.  306).  A charter  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  3rd  July  1509,  granting  a third  of  the  lands  of  Kilbride  to  Malcolm 
Drummond  of  Megour,  sets  forth  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  were  recognosced  on  account 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  having  been  alienated  without  the  King’s  consent,  and  were 
given  to  Sir  Harry  Schaw,  w'ho  personally  resigned  the  third  part  now  confirmed  by 
charter  to  Malcolm  Drummond  and  his  heirs  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  1424-1513,  No.  3360). 
This  fact  is  also  stated  in  the  charter  of  Earl  Alexander,  of  date  2nd  February  1531-2, 
upon  his  redemption  of  the  third  part  of  Kilbride  from  James  Drummond  for  the  sum  of 
333  merks  {Ibid.  1513-1546,  No.  1124). 
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the  offerings  at  his  shrine.  His  tomb,  a plain  altar-tomb,  under  a semi- 
circular recess  in  the  wall,  still  retaining  what  may  have  been  its  original 
rude  diapering,  stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  north  choir-transept,  between 
the  north-east  corner  and  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton’s  tomb.  I am  not 
sure  whether  this  was  the  “ shrine,”  or  whether  there  was  an  altar  in  an 
adjoining  chapel  on  the  east  side.  Let  me  add  that  there  is  a passage  up 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  with  a flight  of  steps  very  much  worn  by  the 
feet  (or  knees  ?)  of  the  pilgrims  visiting  S.  William’s  shrine.’  Though  St. 
William  was  a baker  in  Perth,  his  memory  seems  to  have  been  quite 
forgotten  there.  Even  his  successors  in  business  did  not  honour  him,  for 
their  patron  saint  was  not  St.  William  but  St.  Aubert,  the  seventh-century 
bishop  of  Avranches,  who  founded  the  celebrated  monastery  on  Mont  St. 
Michel  in  Normandy.  [For  an  account  of  Saint  Obert s Play  at  Perth,  vide 
New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland , Perthshire,  p.  80,  note.]  Husenbeth, 
in  his  Emblems  of  Saint s,  enumerates  ten  St.  Williams,  but  none  of  them 
is  the  one  connected  with  Perth  and  Rochester.  The  only  trace  of  the 
cultus  of  any  saint  called  William  I can  find  in  Scotland  is  in  Melrose 
parish,  where  there  is  a well  dedicated  to  St.  William.  The  writer  of  the 
article  on  that  parish  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Roxburgh- 
shire, p.  61,  says  : — ‘ Our  principal  springs  still  retain  the  names  of  Romish 
saints  such  as  St.  Mary’s,  St.  William’s,  St.  Helen’s,  and  St.  Dunstan’s.’ 
T.  G.  L.  gives  23rd  February  as  St.  William’s  commemoration  day. 
Bishop  Forbes  gives  23rd  May.  Does  the  incident  connected  with  the 
wreath  of  wild  honeysuckle  not  point  to  summer  rather  than  to  spring  as 
the  season  when  the  saint  met  his  death  ? The  difficulty  about  the  dates 
might  be  got  over  if  St.  William  had  two  festivals,  one  the  day  of  his 
death,  and  the  other  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  relics;  but  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  his  scanty  biography,  his  burial  in  the  cathedral  took 
place  immediately  after  his  so-called  martyrdom. 

J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Glasgow. 


A POLITICAL  ‘LITANY’— 1686. 

The  following  Parody  of  the  Litany  of  the  Church  of  England  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  previously  printed.  The  ms.  is  endorsed  with  the 
date  June  1686,  and  is  in  a contemporary  hand.  Similar  parodies  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  exceedingly  common.  Several 
have  been  reproduced  in  Maidment’s  Pasquils , and  the  curious  will  find  a 
* number  quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the  two  trials  of  William  Hone  for 
publishing  various  blasphemous  parodies  of  portions  of  Holy  Writ  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  published  by  William  Hone  himself  in  London 
in  1818. 

The  following  possesses  no  merit  as  poetry ; the  rhyming  and  the  metre 
are  often  defective ; but  it  has  an  interest  as  reproducing  the  gossip  of  the 
day  at  a time  when  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  were  noting  with  an  anxious 
eye  the  rapid  promotion  which  ‘ poprie  ’ was  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
king: 

The  lying  Professor  and  the  other  iniquitous  informers  cannot  now 
apparently  be  identified.  Even  the  identity  of  ‘ Baillie  Eaddie,’  the  eager 
tale-bearer,  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  years. 

‘ Dromond  Wairiestoun’s  good-sone,’  the  Hon.  William  Drummond, 
VOL.  xi. — NO.  XLIII.  H 
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5th  and  youngest  son  of  John,,  2nd  Lord  Maderty,  was  a zealous  Royalist, 
was  present  with  Charles  11.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  whence  he 
escaped  to  the  Highlands.  On  the  dispersal  of  the  forces  in  the  north 
in  1664,  he  fled  to  Russia  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Czar.  On  the 
Restoration  he  once  more  took  service  under  the  Stuarts,  and  in  1666  was 
made  Major-General  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  which  post  he  again 
occupied  on  the  accession  of  James  vil,  when  he  was  made  a Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  In  1686  he  was  created  Viscount  Strathallan  and  Lord 
Drummond  of  Cromlix.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Warrieston.  Johnston,  who  was  a judge  in  the  Court  of 
Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Warriston  was,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  admits  him  to  have  been  a man  of  eminent  parts,  and  of  more 
eminent  devotion.  He  was  hanged  on  22nd  July  1663,  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  on  ‘ ane  gallows  of  extraordinar  lengtht.’  A.  O.  C. 

A Letanie. 

From  such  as  think  their  Loyaltie 
Obleidgeth  them  to  perjurie, 

And  to  committ  idolatrie 

Good  lord  delyver  us. 

From  such  as  have  no  Jelousie 
Of  coming  in  of  poprie, 

For  all  that  now  they  hear  or  sie  ; 

Good  Lord  &c. 

From  such  as  say  they  make  a doubt 
Tho  pennall  Statuts  were  turned  out, 

That  protestants  wold  get  a rout, 

Good  Lord  &c. 

From  such  Bishops  moderatione, 

In  tyme  of  popish  inundatione 
Threatening  ye  ruine  of  ye  natione, 

Good  Lord  &c. 

From  a professor  who  did  Lie 
Into  the  chair  of  veritie, 

& such  companions  as  he 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  the  two  priests  who  went  to  court. 

Betrayed  the  truth  and  were  payed  for’t. 

From  trusting  their  suith  words  and  report 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  such  who  poprie  embrace 
ffor  love  to  get  a publick  place 
ffrom  such  a miserable  Race 
Good  L.  &c. 
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From  sudden  summer  carceratione  (?) 

For  ouneing  the  Lawes  of  ye  natione 
Without  cause  or  examinatione 
Good  L.  &c. 

From  Lauderdaills  Supremacie, 

Who  bot  left  two  estates  of  thrie 
to  oune  the  subjects  Lebertie. 

G.  L.  &c. 

From  publick  and  from  privat  Mess 
ffrom  useing  of  a popish  prese 
against  our  Lawes  which  is  expres 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Dromond  Wairiestouns  good-sone 
who  bids  his  Officers  be  gone, 
that  poprie  may  better  goe  one 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  a dark  plotting  in  his  bed 
To  prope  the  methods  he  hath  laid 
To  get  the  protestants  betrayed 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  several  Lords  of  ye  seat 
who  will  not  hazard  to  debate 
tho  they  are  sworne  all  of  Late 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Clarks  who  trades  to  Lie  & cheat 
& Lies  to  Officers  of  State, 

Caballing,  drinking  often  full  late 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  advocats  posts  up  and  doune 
To  get  preferrment  from  the  Croune 
Whom  Lucre  maks  to  change  their  goune 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  provests  who  have  taken  the  test, 
And  strives  for  to  coyduck  the  rest 
to  perjurie — from  such  a pest 
G.  L.  &c. 

From  Baillie  Eaddie  runing  fast, 

To  give  account  of  what  is  past, 
to  bring  men  in  a popish  cast. 

G.  L.  &c. 

From  men  curst  athiests  before 
Whom  honest  men  will  still  abhore 
And  now  are  sones  of  Babils  whore 
Libra  nos  domine. 

God  save  ye  King. 
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THE  PRE-REFORMATION  CHAPEL  AT  THE  WEST 
CHURCH,  STIRLING. 

The  Leckie  Vault  or  Aisle,  the  last  remaining  pre-Reformation  Chapel  in 
the  West  Church,  Stirling,  has  been  handed  over  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Graham  Moir 
to  the  Stirling  Corporation.  An  interesting  historical  account  of  the  ‘vault,’ 
and  of  other  two  chapels,  removed  some  time  ago  to  improve  the  lighting 
of  the  Church,  appears  in  the  Stirling  Sentinel  of  24th  November  last.1  The 
name  aisle , when  applied  to  a chapel,  an  isolated  building,  is  derived,  thinks 
the  writer  of  the  article,  from  the  French  isle ; while  aisle  signifying  the 
lateral  extension  of  the  nave  of  a church,  is  another  word — a corruption  of 
the  French  aile , Latin  ala , a wing.  One  of  the  chapels  now  removed  was 
that  known  anciently  as  Bowyes  Iyle — after  the  Reformation,  Craigangelt’s 
Iyle,  subsequently  the  Puirs’  Isle,  the  Corporation  having  acquired  it  in  1618 
and  used  it  as burial-place  for  the  poor.  The  other  was  Queen  Margaret’s 
Chapel,  afterwards  known  as  Paterson’s  Isle.  The  remaining  chapel 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Duncan  Forrester  of  Garden,  who 
was  Provost  of  Stirling  in  1521.  Since  the  Reformation  it  has  been  the 
burial-place  successively  of  the  Garden  family,  the  Forresters  of  Arngibbon, 
and  the  Moirs  of  Leckie  and  Grahams  of  Coldoch.  The  ceiling — the  best 
feature  of  the  chapel,  is  beautifully  groined,  and  is  entire.  The  principal 
of  several  coats  of  arms  in  the  chapel  is  the  shield  on  the  centre  boss  of 
the  ceiling.  It  bears  a St.  Andrew’s  cross,  and  in  base  a hunting-horn 
stringed.  These  may  have  been  the  Arms  of  Forrester  of  Garden.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  that  this  chapel  is  the 
‘ Sanctandrois  111,’  in  which  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir  waited  for  several 
hours  on  31st  May  1571,  as  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  Stirling  Protocol 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  mill  of  Coggis  from  Alexander 
Forrester  of  Garden.  St.  Andrew  was  the  patron-saint  of  the  Forresters, 
as  well  as  of  Scotland.  The  writer  suggests  reasonably  that  the  old  name 
should  be  reverted  to  again. 

OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(Continued  from  p.  75.) 

The  British  Li?ien  Compa?iy. 

Before  the  rise  of  companies  formed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
banking,  the  functions  of  the  banker  had  been  exercised  by  the  larger 
merchant  houses.  The  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the 
Royal  Bank  did  not  drive  these  houses  entirely  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness. They  continued  to  receive  deposits  and  to  lend  money.  And  after 
a short  trial  the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  left  them  in  undisputed  possession 
of  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  it  considered  a ‘very 
troublesome,  unsafe,  and  improper’  line  of  business  for  a professed  bank.2 
It  thus  happened  that  after  the  success  of  these  two  banking  companies, 
several  mercantile  firms  in  Edinburgh  found  it  easy  as  well  as  alluring  to 
become  professed  bankers. 

John  Coutts,  grandson  of  a Montrose  provost,3  was  an  Edinburgh 
merchant  and  banker  as  early  as  1723,  dealing  in  corn,  general  commission 

1 By  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook,  the  Editor. 

2 An  Historical  Account  of  the  Bank  (Edinburgh  1727). 

3 See  pedigree  of  the  family  and  history7  of  the  commercial  house  in  Sir  Wm.  Forbes’s 
Memoirs  of  a Banking  House. 
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business,  and  the  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange  on  London,  Holland, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  From  this  beginning  sprang  the 
famous  banking  houses  of — in  Edinburgh,  John  Coutts  & Co.,  afterwards 
successively,  Coutts  & Trotter,  Coutts  Son  & Trotter,  Coutts  Brothers  & 
Co.,  John  Coutts  & Co.,  Sir  Wm.  Forbes  James  Hunter  & Co.,  and  finally 
merged  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland ; and  in  London,  Coutts  Stephen 
Coutts  & Co.,  afterwards  for  a time  Coutts  Brothers  & Dalrymple,  then 
Coutts  Brothers  & Co.  The  other  London  banking  house,  James  & 
Thomas  Coutts,  previously  Campbell  & Coutts,  was  a separate  concern, 
though  the  partners  were  sons  of  John,  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
house.  Other  banking  houses  arose  similarly.  ‘From  a slender  out- 
setting  as  a draper,  . . . James  Mansfield  began,’ says  Forbes,  ‘to  deal 
a little  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  by  degrees  founded  a banking  house  of 
the  first  celebrity  in  Scotland’ — the  house  of  Mansfield  Ramsay  & Co. 
(1738-1807),  afterwards  Ramsays  Bonars  & Co.  (1807-1837). 

The  writer  is  not  aware  if  any  bank-note  is  extant  which  was  issued 
by  the  Scottish  house  of  Coutts  before  the  firm  was  changed  to  Sir  Wm. 
Forbes  James  Hunter  & Co.,  or  of  Mansfield  Ramsay  & Co.  before  it 
became  Ramsays  Bonars  & Co.  The  notes  of  these  firms  will  ‘be 
mentioned  anon  in  their  turn. 

The  British  Linen  Company  stands  next  on  the  chronological  roll  of 
Scots  Banks.  It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  on  5th  July  1746 
with  powers  to  engage  in  the  linen  trade,  and  to  do  ‘ anything  that  may 
conduce  to  the  promoting  and  carrying  on  the  linen  manufacture.’  The 
company  gave  its  charter  a liberal  interpretation.  Along  with  its  other 
ventures,  it  at  once  engaged  in  banking  operations,  such  as  the  granting 
of  cash  credits.  On  7th  September  1747,  the  General  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors authorised  the  Court  of  Directors  ‘ to  devise  the  form  and  issue 
out’  promissory  notes  in  return  for  goods  or  money  received.  Notes 
which  ranged  from  ^5  to  £ 20  were  to  be  payable  on  demand.  Notes  for 
j£ioo  were  to  be  ‘payable  at  three  months  and  at  a day  with  interest.’ 

At  first  the  Company  kept  an  account  with  the  Royal  Bank.  About 
the  beginning  of  1750,  without  closing  its  account  with  the  Royal  Bank 
or  assuming  the  title  of  a Bank  itself,  it  proposed  to  issue  bank-notes  of  its 
own.  To  settle  all  doubt  as  to  the  Company’s  power  to  become  a bank 
of  issue,  the  Directors  asked  opinion  of  counsel — Messrs.  Home  and 
Ferguson,  Advocates.  But  on  27th  April  of  that  year,  the  Directors, 
learning  that  the  opinion  was  not  yet  forthcoming,  ‘ resolved  to  proceed 
with  issuing  of  notes  on  demand  for  goods  purchased  or  manufactured, 
and  accordingly  ordered  that  the  following  form  of  notes  should  be  used 
by  the  Company  until  altered  by  any  future  order  of  this  Court.’  Here 
follows  in  the  Minutes  a pen-and-ink  form  for  a Ten  Shilling  Note  :• — 


N° 


Date 


N°  Edinr  17  , 

The  British  Linnen  Company  Promise  to  pay 
to  or  Bearer  on  demand  at  their 

Office  here,  Ten  Shillings  value  Received  in  Goods. 

By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  Signed  p. 

Sealed  in  presence  of  Entered  p. 
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Similar  forms  for  notes  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  and  five 
pounds  follow,  and  the  Minute  continues  : c And  therefore  the  Court 
directed  the  Managers  [there  were  two  at  this  time]  to  cause  Ingrave 
three  separate  copper  plates,  one  conform  to  each  of  the  above  forms  of 
notes,  and  how  soon  these  plates  are  ready,  to  get  two  hundred  copys  of 
the  five  pounds,  one  thousand  of  the  twenty  shilling,  and  two  thousand  of 
ten  shilling  notes  printed  on  writing  paper,  in  presence  of  a Director  and 
one  of  themselves,  and  appointed  the  plates  thereafter  to  be  lodged  in  the 
box  along  with  the  Company’s  seal,  under  the  keys  of  the  Directors.’ 

No  copy  of  these  notes  is  known  to  exist. 

If,  however,  we  may  argue  from  the  silence  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  no  new  plates  were  made  for  the  succeeding  issues 
down  to  1762.  On  the  note  therefore  of  1754,  a copy  of  which,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Company,  is  figured  on  p.  119,  we  see  the  impress  of  one 
of  the  original  plates  of  1750.  Printed  on  mere  writing  paper,  these  first 
notes  of  the  Company  were  unnecessarily  open  to  forgery.  And  just  a 
year  afterwards  the  Directors  recognised  ‘ the  necessity  of  having  a water 
cheque.’  What  this  watermark  was  the  Minutes  do  not  state.  But  as 
they  make  no  further  mention  of  the  matter  when  ordering  the  issue  of 
1 7 54,  the  notes  of  that  date  may  be  held  to  exhibit  the  first  watermark 
of  the  Company  notes — that  of  1751.  In  preparation  for  this  issue  of 
1754,  1000  sheets  for  A 5 notes,  10,000  double  sheets  for  20s.  notes,  and 
5000  quadruple  (or  10,000  double)  sheets  for  10s.  notes,  were  ordered 
from  Messrs.  Hutton  cS 1 Co.,  of  the  Springfield  Paper  Mill.  The  20s. 
note  of  this  issue,  dated  6th  September  1754 — a copy  of  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  figured  on  p.  119,  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Com- 
pany’s notes  now  extant.  This  note,  which  must  originally  have  been 
about  6\  inches  by  5 inches,  is  on  thin  paper  like  all  the  old  notes  of  the 
Company.  The  watermark  consists  of  a border  of  two  curved  lines  inter- 
secting each  other,  so  as  to  make  a series  of  alternate  long  and  short  loops. 
On  the  space  within  this  are  the  words,  ‘ British  Linnen  Company,5  in 
roman  capitals.  The  words  are  in  position  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  read  from  the  centre  of  the  note,  1 British 5 is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  note,  ‘ Linnen  ’ is  placed  perpendicular  to  it,  at  the  spectator’s 
right,  and  1 Company  ’ is  upside  down,  among  the  signatures  at  the  foot  of 
the  note.  This  watermark  has  been  described  with  the  more  minuteness 
that  it  is  the  watermark  of  all  the  earliest  of  the  Company’s  notes. 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Company,  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Attorney 
in  Exchequer,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Company,  was  present  during 
the  operation  of  making  the  sheets  to  cheque  the  numbers.  Over  500 
extra  sheets  were  1 purposely  made  to  answer  the  breakages  that  might 
happen  in  finishing  the  paper.’  How  much  breakage  there  was  is  not 
minuted,  but  it  is  minuted  of  a subsequent  meeting  that  the  Directors 
resolved  that  only  the  sound  notes  should  be  paid  for.  The  sheets  of 
1754  cost  2s.  6d.  a hundred.  In  1759,  when  an  additional  issue  of  notes 
was  contemplated,  Messrs.  Hamilton  & Balfour,  of  the  Redhall  Paper 
Mill,  offered  to  make  sheets  for  2s.  a hundred,  of  a better  quality  than 
those  of  Messrs.  Hutton  & Co.  They  were  asked  to  submit  a specimen, 
and  got  the  contract,  a large  one,  for  43,000  sheets  (3,000  ^5;  25.000 
20s.;  15,000  1 os.  notes). 

In  preparation  for  the  issue  of  1759,  ‘Mr.  Cooper  the  engraver  desired 
the  Company’s  plates  for  printing  20s.  notes  to  be  taken  home  to  his  own 
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workshop  to  be  there  touched  up,  and  made  fit  for  printing.’  The  Court 
of  Directors  however  ‘ ordered  the  plates  to  be  done  up  in  a room  in  the 
Company’s  office.’ 

In  1761,  on  the  representation  of  the  Company’s  new  paper-makers, 
new  frames  capable  of  holding  four  sheets  instead  of  two  only,  and 
estimated  to  cost  in  all  less  than  £,\o  were  ordered  to  be  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  note  paper.  There  is  still  no  mention  of  the  nature 
of  the  watermark.  We  have  a copy,  however,  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
first  issue  printed  on  the  paper  made  in  these  frames.  The  Minute  of  the 
Directors  authorising  this  issue — 28th  June  1762 — proceeds  on  the 


narrative  of  the  scarcity  of  specie,  and  the  unwarrantable  methods  taken 
to  carry  it  off,  etc.  This  was  the  day  also  of  the  ‘ Option  Clause  ’ already 
mentioned  (p.  18).  The  Directors,  therefore,  concluded  by  ordering  an 
issue  of  notes  4 with  the  same  precautions  as  the  Banks  and  other  Com- 
panies ’ had  used,  and,  as  was  necessary,  had  new  plates  engraved. 
Affixed  to  the  page  on  which  this  minute  is  written  are  proofs  from  the 
plates  then  executed  for  the  20s.  and  10s.  notes  of  this  issue.  It  is  evident 
that  there  was  a £,5  note  of  this  issue,  though  no  specimen  remains  in 
the  minute-book.  There  is,  however,  a ^5  note  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Company.  It  is  figured  about  full  size  on  p.  120.  Its  date,  in  ms. 
— 1 763,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  of  the  pattern  of  the  notes  in  the  minute- 
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book,  show  that  it  is  from  the  plate  of  1762.  The  form  of  the  promise 
contains  the  words,  found  also  in  the  previous  note — ‘ received  in  goods.’ 

The  20s.  note  of  this  issue  contains  the  same  Option  Clause  as  is  seen 
in  the  note-  The  clause  is  not  inserted  in  the  10s.  note.  The  water- 
mark is  similar  to  that  of  1754. 

( To  be  continued.') 

‘KIRK  OR  MERCAT.’ 

The  ancient  laws  of  Scotland  with  regard  to  succession  to  property 
contained  a singular,  perhaps  unique  provision,  which,  though  productive 
of  good  in  some  respects,  was  the  indirect  cause  at  times  of  acute  personal 
misery  to  propertied  persons  who  were  ill,  and  were  feared  to  be  dying. 
By  this  law  no  deed  which  diverted  a succession  from  its  natural  course 
was  allowed  to  stand  to  the  prejudice  of  the  legal  heir  of  the  person  who 
made  it,  if  the  heir  could  succeed  in  proving,  in  an  action  of  Reduction, 
that  the  deed  was  made  on  ‘death-bed.’  The  term  ‘death-bed’  here 
meant  during  the  course  of  the  disease  or  debility  of  which  the  granter 
of  the  deed  eventually  died.  The  theory  of  the  law  was  that  no  person 
was  at  such  a time  in  liege  poustie  ( legitima  potestate ),  or,  in  other- words, 
in  possession  of  sufficient  mind  and  will  of  his  own  to  be  capable  of 
making  such  a deed.  It  thus  became  the  interest  of  those  who  were  to 
benefit  by  a deed  to  prove  that  the  granter  of  it  had  enjoyed  a period  of 
health  after  he  signed  the  deed.  The  evidence  of  health  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  appears  to  have  been  settled  at  an  early  period  to  consist 
of  ability  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life — market  on  market 
day  and  church  on  church  day.  Either  would  do.  But  this  way  of 
proving  health  lent  itself  to  abuse.  The  granter  of  a coveted  deed  was 
often  enough  proved  to  have  been  at  the  church  and  in  the  market-place 
after  the  deed  was  safely  signed.  But  the  doubt  which  remained  for  the 
Court  to  determine  was  whether  he  had  gone  there  himself  or  had  been 
taken.  The  Court  insisted  on  proof  that  the  granter  of  the  deed  went  to 
the  stipulated  places  unsupported  when  he  went  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
proving  that  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  recorded  cases  in  which  it  was  disputed 
whether  the  granter  of  the  deed  had  ever  afterwards  gone  to  kirk  or 
market  was  that  decided  by  the  Court  of  Session  on  28th  June  1671. 
James  Elphinstone,  Lord  Coupar,  held  his  peerage  by  a patent  which 
contained  a clause  empowering  him  to  nominate  his  successor  to  the  title 
in  default  of  male  issue  of  his  own.  He  was  also  the  unfettered  proprietor 
of  landed  estates.  When  approaching  eighty,  and  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  he  ‘ had  the  misfortune,’  as  Riddell  ( Scottish  Peerages , p.  86)  and 
the  Papers  in  the  case  put  it,  to  marry  a young  lady  of  quality,  who  set 
herself  successfully  first  to  estrange  her  aged  husband  from  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  his  next  heir,  and  then  to  induce  him  to  exercise  his  powers 
under  his  patent  and  otherwise,  and  convey  his  whole  estates  and  title  to 
herself ‘and  any  whom  she  should  please  to  marrie.’  At  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  deed  it  was  clear  that  the  old  peer  was  breaking  up.  He 
‘ wes  several  nights  waked,  and  the  minister  called  to  pray  for  him,  whiche 
he  wes  never  in  use  to  doe  before.’  ‘ His  thoughtful  helpmeet’  then  had 
him  taken  to  kirk  and  market.  The  going  to  market  prove  a failure.  In 
spite  of  stout  denials  in  the  subsequent  legal  proceedings,  it  was  proved 
that  the  old  man  had  to  be  held  up  by  the  arms.  Three  days  afterwards 
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he  was  taken  to  the  church,  though  the  weather  was  scarcely  suitable  for 
frail  old  age.  When  it  was  objected  again  to  this  part  of  the  procedure 
that  Lord  Coupar  was  * supported  ’ on  that  occasion  also,  Lady  Coupar 
replied  that  it  was  not  ex  impatientia  mortis , but  owing  to  the  storm 
which,  as  it  chanced,  was  raging  that  day,  and  which  had  been  so  violent 
as  even  to  break  the  kirk  bell.  At  the  expense  of  ‘ cruciating  the  poor 
old  nobleman ’in  this  way  they  reached  the  church.  But  ‘he  wes  not 
able  to  goe  up  to  his  owne  seat,  but  sat  in  Crimmon’s  seat  near  the  door 
with  his  furred  cap,  and  the  whole  people  who  beheld  him  looking  on 
him  as  a dead  man.  Lykeas  in  his  returne  he  wes  not  only  supported, 
but  having  swearved  and  foundered,  he  wes  carried  into  his  house  in  an 
armed  chyer,  when  he  had  almost  expyred  had  not  brandie  and  cannell 
wine  revived  his  spirits,  which  wes  poured  in  at  his  mouth,  his  teeth  being 
halden  open  with  a knyfe’  (Pursuer’s  Case;  Riddell  ut  sup.).  ‘ He  never 
came  abroad  thereafter,’  adds  Gosford’s  Report  (M.  3296),  ‘until  he 
died,  which  was  within  three  weeks.’  Lady  Coupar  was  defeated. 

About  the  year  1692,  the  evasions  of  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of 
deathbed  induced  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  to  publish,  on  28th 
February  of  that  year,  an  Act  of  Sederunt.  The  Act,  it  may  be  remarked, 
is  curious  in  itself  in  respect  of  a historical  explanation,  which  it  indulges 
in,  of  the  manner  in  which  a misconception  of  the  law  had  arisen.  The 
Lords  declared  that  ‘taking  into  their  consideration  that  the  excellent  law 
of  deathbed  securing  men’s  inheritance  from  being  alienated  at  that  time, 
may  happen  to  be  frustrated  and  evacuated,  if  their  coming  to  church  or 
market  be  not  done  in  such  a public  and  solemn  manner  as  may  give 
some  evidence  of  their  reconvalescence,  without  supportation  or  straining 
of  nature,  and  seeing  that  some  may  think  it  sufficient  if  parties  after 
subscribing  such  dispositions,  come  to  the  church  at  any  time,  and  make 
a turn  or  two  therein,  though  there  be  no  congregation  at  the  time ; and 
likewise  if  they  make  any  merchandise  privily  in  a shop  or  crame,  or  come 
to  the  market-place  when  there  is  no  public  market  . . . the  occasion  of 
which  mistake  might  have  been,  that  formerly  there  were  public  prayers 
morning  and  evening,  in  the  church  in  many  places,  to  which  those  who 
apprehended  any  controversy  might  arise  upon  the  validity  of  their  dis- 
positions, were  accustomed  to  come  at  the  time  of  prayer,  and  some 
thought  they  might  come  to  the  church,  though  there  were  no  public 
meeting  thereat,  since  these  public  prayers  were  not  accustomed,  and  to 
take  instruments  of  their  appearing  there;  For  remedy  whereof  the 
Lords  declare  they  will  not  sustain  any  such  parties  going  to  church  and 
market,  where  it  is  proved  that  he  was  sick  before  his  subscribing  of  the 
disposition  quarrelled  as  done  in  lecto , unless  it  be  performed  in  the  day- 
time, and  when  people  are  gathered  together  in  the  church,  or  church- 
yard, for  any  public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  or  when  people  are 
gathered  together  in  the  market-place  for  public  market : and  further 
declare,- whensoever  instruments  are  taken,  for  the  end  foresaid,  that  the 
said  instrument  do  expressly  bear  That  it  was  taken  in  the  audience  and 
view  of  the  people  gathered  together,  as  aforesaid ; otherwise  the  Lords 
will  have  no  regard  to  the  said  instrument.’ 

An  ‘ Instrument  of  Kirk  and  Mercat  ’ is  seldom  met  with  now-a-days 
even  by  the  student  of  legal  antiquities.  The  specimen  here  printed  has 
been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  James  S.  Mack  of  Coveyheugh,  S.S.C. 
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Instrument  of  Kirk  and  Mercat  in  favours  of  John  Saidler  1699 

Att  Dunse  the  twenty  first  and  twenty  second  dayes  of  October 
iMviC  & nynty  nine  [years]  And  of  the  reign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  William 
be  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  Defender 
of  the  Faith  the  Eleventh  year 

The  whilk  dayes  Compeared  Christopher  Saidler  younger  fewar  in 
Dunse  in  presence  of  me  Nottar  Publick  undersubscriving  and  witnesses 
afternamed  and  Likewise  Compeared  John  Saidler  his  Naturall  son  having 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a Disposition  dated  the  sixteenth  day  of  October 
instant  where  the  said  Christopher  Saidler  for  the  causes  therin  specifiet 
Gave  granted  and  Disponed  to  the  said  John  Saidler  his  Son  All  and  haill 
that  his  tenement  of  Land  high  and  laigh  under  and  above  with  houses 
biggings  yards  and  pertinents  thereof  Lying  in  the  town  and  burgh  of 
Barony  of  Dunse  and  Shirrefdome  of  Berwick  as  the  samen  is  presently 
possest  be  him  and  his  family  and  acquired  be  him  fra  Sir  James  Cockburn 
of  that  ilk  And  sicklike  All  and  haill  That  his  malt  kiln  malt  barn  steep- 
stone  and  pertinents  therto  belonging  as  the  samen  is  presently  possest  be 
himself  Together  with  so  much  of  the  closs  of  the  said  tenement  fra  the 
north  gavel  of  John  Murrays  malt  barn  eistward  to  the  north  side  of  the 
well  belonging  to  the  said  tenement  with  certain  priviledges  and  haill 
pertinents  thereof  And  which  Disposition  the  said  Christopher  Saidler 
Declared  he  granted  for  the  love  and  affection  that  he  had  to  his  Son  And 
that  he  was  ready  to  ratifie  the  same  and  to  do  every  thing  Competent  in 
Law  for  fortifying  therof  And  that  he  was  in  sufficient  health  and  strength 
not  only  to  go  about  his  affairs  in  town  But  to  travel  to  the  country  if  need 
were  And  on  the  said  twenty  first  day  of  October  he  came  out  of  his  own 
house  through  the  open  publick  street  to  the  Fleshmercat  where  he  stayed 
some  space  And  discoursed  with  one  of  the  Fleshers  and  therafter  walked 
to  the  Kirk  where  he  stayed  a considerable  time  and  again  returned  to  the 
Fleshmercat  and  priced  bought  and  payed  for  a quarter  of  mutton  from 
one  of  the  butchers  in  the  Shambles  And  thereafter  before  he  went  home 
he  went  to  the  Shop  pertaining  to  Alexr  Purvas  merchant  in  Dunse  and 
there  called  for  a Gill  of  Brandy  and  drank  a part  of  it  and  payed  for  the 
same  And  therafter  returned  through  the  publick  street  to  his  own  house 
And  all  this  time  he  walked  from  and  returned  to  his  house  without  sitting 
down  or  being  supported  or  helped  any  manner  of  way  and  without  a staff 
And  suchlike  Upon  the  said  twenty  second  day  of  October  being  the  Lords 
day  the  said  Christopher  Saidler  walked  from  his  own  house  through  the 
publick  street  to  the  Kirk  of  Dunse  and  heard  Mr.  Moodie  minister  at 
Fogo  preach  a sermon  and  stayed  till  sermon  was  done  and  heard  him 
pray  and  baptise  a Child  and  say  the  blessing  And  after  dissolving  of  the 
Congregation  he  returned  back  to  his  own  house  through  the  publick  street 
And  walked  the  haill  way  from  his  house  to  the  Kirk  And  from  the  Kirk 
back  to  his  house  with  his  Cloak  about  him  as  he  was  in  use  to  do  And 
without  a staff  and  without  being  supported  or  assisted  any  manner  of  way 
And  wherupon  and  upon  the  haill  premises  as  well  upon  his  walking  un- 
supported from  his  house  to  the  Fleshmercat  and  from  that  to  the  Kirk 
and  from  the  Kirk  back  to  the  fleshmercat  And  his  buying  and  paying 
for  a quarter  of  mutton  and  then  going  to  Alexr  Purvas  his  Shop  and  there 
paying  for  a gill  of  brandy  and  then  returning  to  his  own  house  all  the 
time  unsupported  the  first  day  As  upon  his  going  to  the  Kirk  and  sitting 
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and  hearing  sermon  prayers  administration  of  the  sacrament  of  Baptism 
and  the  blessing  And  then  returning  to  his  own  house  all  the  time  un- 
supported the  second  day  The  said  John  Saidler  ask  and  took  instruments 
ane  or  mae  in  the  hands  of  me  Nottar  Publick 

These  things  were  respective  and  successive  as  is.  above  mentioned 
The  first  day  betwixt  the  hours  of  two  and  three  afternoon  And  the  next 
day  betwixt  two  and  four  hours  of  afternoon  In  presence  of  the  witnesses 
following  viz  the  first  day  Alexr  Purvas  William  Grive  and  Robert  Saidler 
merchants  in  Dunse  And  the  next  day  the  said  Alexander  Purvas  and 
Robert  Saidler  witnesses  specially  desired  and  required  therto. 

Ita  esse  ut  premittitur  Ego  Jacobus  Winram  1 \ at  / » 

Notarius  Publicus  In  premissis  requisitus  X . A 
assero  Testantibus  his  meis  Manu  et  Signo.  j 

Wm.  Greive  witnes 
Rot.  Saidler  witnes 
A.  Purves  witnes. 

As  this  Instrument  does  not  expressly  bear  that  it  was  taken  by  the  afore- 
said John  in  the  audience  and  view  either  of  the  fleshers  or  the  congrega- 
tion, it  is  doubtful  if  the  Lords  with  their  Act  of  Sederunt  fresh  in  their 
minds  would  have  had  any  regard  to  it.  Waving  the  point,  however,  we  may 
consider  that  the  narrative  it  contains  reads  well.  The  story  told  by  the 
heir  alio'quin  successurus , if  there  any  were,  may  have  been  very  different. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1696,  c.  4,  this  ‘ excellent  law  ’ of  deathbed 
was  restricted  in  its  operations  to  cases  where  the  granter  died  within  sixty 
days  of  executing  the  deed  in  question.  The  Law  was  altogether  abolished 
on  1 6th  August  1871  (34  and  35  Viet.  c.  81),  and  though  that  statute  was  in- 
advertently repealed  by  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Act  of  1883  (46  and  47 
Viet.  c.  38),  the  repeal,  fortunately,  is  not  of  such  a nature  as  to  revive  the 
abolished  law.  J.  H.  S. 

THE  MENTEITH-GRAHAM  COAT-ARMOUR. 

(See  Note  on  p.  67  and  Editorial  Note  on  p.  71.) 

The  armorial  bearings  of  our  ancient  noble  families  are  naturally  of  the 
first  order  of  interest  to  the  herald.  But  at  this  date  the  herald  must  some- 
times be  content  with  surmise  instead  of  certainty.  The  Lyon  Register 
of  matriculations  of  arms  is  no  doubt  by  Act  of  Parliament  ‘ the  true  and 
unrepealable  rule  of  all  arms  and  bearings  in  Scotland’  (1672,  c.  21). 
But  the  Register  is  silent  about  some  arms  which  undoubtedly  were  right- 
fully borne  before  the  earliest  extant  volume  of  this  Register  was  written, 
and  the  Register,  even  when  it  does  record  arms,  is  not  more  infallible 
than  the  men  who  kept  it. 

The  Earls  of  Menteith  were  among  those  who  bore  arms  before  the 
earliest  volume  of  matriculations  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Lyon’s  Court 
was  begun.  There  is  no  record  of  their  having  matriculated  then  or  since, 
but  their  arms  are  known  with  some  certainty.  A question,  however, 
has  been  raised  recently — whether  the  field  of  the  Graham  quarter  of  these 
arms,  as  borne  by  the  last  two  Earls,  was  of  gold  or  silver. 

Although  those  Lyon  Registers  which  have  been  mentioned  contain  no 
matriculation  by  these  Earls,  there  are  grants  of  arms  in  the  Registers  both 
of  Scotland  and  England  to  several  descendants  of  cadets  or  supposed 
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cadets  of  their  house — to  Graham  of  Esk,  granted  by  Garter  King  of  Arms 
in  1629,  and  to  Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  Graham  of  Gartur  and  Graham 
of  Gartmore,  all  granted  subsequently  by  the  Lyon.  In  all  these  cases  the 
field  of  the  coat  granted  was  of  gold.  In  1883  the  Lyon  granted  arms  to 
Mrs.  Barclay  Allardice  claiming  to  quarter  the  coat  of  Graham  of  Menteith 
as  an  heir-female.  In  this  case  he  declared  the  field  of  the  Graham  quarter 
in  question  to  be  of  silver.  This  is  all  the  evidence  adduced  from  the 
Registers  of  matriculations.  In  the  absence  of  testimony  by  these  Registers, 
or  by  the  patents  of  the  arms,  that  the  golden  field  of  the  Graham  cadets 
was  not  a difference , and  that  the  metal  of  the  field  borne  by  the  head  of 
the  house  had  not  been  altered  since  the  time  of  the  ancestor  from  whom 
these  cadets  sprang,  the  balance  of  the  argument  from  the  Registers  seems 
to  be  that  the  field  of  the  Menteith-Graham  coat  was  of  silver.  But  in 
any  case  the  question  what  the  Earls  really  did  wear  may  still  be  argued, 
and  there  is  documentary  support  for  both  sides  in  the  discussion.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  note  that  out  of  eight 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  mss.  which  Mr.  Balfour  Paul,  the  present 
Lyon  King,  has  examined,  only  one  gives  Menteith  a golden  field,  and 
that  out  of  twelve  mss.  of  the  same  centuries  which  Mr.  Graham  Easton, 
the  writer  of  the  article,  has  examined,  six  give  it  gold  and  six  silver.  A 
verdict  by  the  counting  of  the  heads  of  the  rival  advocates  is  not,  however, 
demanded  by  any  of  the  parties  to  this  controversy.  It  rather  appears 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  direct  testimony  of  the  armorials,  the  parties  are 
divided  in  their  opinion  according  to  their  valuations  of  the  comparative 
authority  of  two  mss.— the  Lindsay  volume  in  the  Advocates’  Library, 
which  gives  the  field  silver,  and  ‘the  King’s  volume’  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  gives  it  gold.  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  ms.  is  admittedly 
authentic.  The  date  assigned  to  it  is  1542.  The  ms.  is  the  work  of  the 
Lyon  King  of  the  day.  It  appears  to  be  intended  to  be  an  authoritative 
record,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lyon  who  made  it  had  any  other 
more  official  register.  In  1630  Sir  James  Balfour,  Lyon  King,  an  indus- 
trious herald  and  collector  of  armorial  bearings  himself,  procured  the 
sanction  of  the  supreme  power  in  Scotland  for  the  use  of  this  armorial  as 
the  Official  Lyon  Register.  This  sanction  he  and  his  clerk  register  record 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘ This  Booke  and  register  of  armes  done  by  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the 
Month,  Lyone  King  of  Armes,  reg.  Ja  V conteines  106  leaves,  which 
register  was  approvine  be  the  Lordis  of  his  Majesties  most  honourable 
Privie  Counsale  at  Halierude  hous,  ix  Decern.  1630. 

Sir  James  Balfour,  Lyone, 

Thomas  Drysdaill,  Hay  Herauld, 
Register.’ 

The  Lindsay  ms.  became  then  the  official  record  of  the  Court  of  the 
Lyon  King  in  1630.  Why  it  is  not  in  the  custody  of  that  court  may  be 
asked,  but  the  book  is  none  the  less  a volume  of  the  Lyon  Court  Records. 
What  examination  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  made  before  they 
approved  the  book  does  not  appear.  The  historical  value  of  the  record  is 
that  it  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  two  most  authoritative  Lyon 
Kings  of  history. 

The  ms,  in  the  British  Museum,  called  by  the  writer  of  the  article  ‘the 
King’s  volume,’  is  catalogued  in  the  Museum  Additional  MSS.,  33,260, 
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and  is  officially  described  ‘ The  Arms  of  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  painted  and 
described  for  King  Charles  i.  In  binding  of  inlaid  and  tooled  leather, 
lined  with  silver  sprinkled  paper.  Presented  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  by 
Keith  Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  in  1851/  The  Museum  bought  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Lippman  in  1887.  Inside  the  board  is  the  book  plate  of 
Alexander  Deuchar,  the  seal  engraver.  On  fol.  3,  the  volume  is  entitled 
‘ Illuminated  peerage  of  Scotland  most  beautifully  painted  and  ornamented 
by  order  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by  the  Herald  Painters  of  the  Lyon 
Office,  Edinburgh,  for  his  Majesties  private  library.’  This  title,  however, 
as  testimony  to  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  book,  carries  but  little 
weight,  as  it  is  a modern  addition  written  on  paper  with  a watermark, 
1813,  and  its  phraseology  shows  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  anything  written 
in  the  time  of  Charles  1.  The  volume  is  not  said  to  be  a certified  tran- 
script of  the  Lyon  Register,  or  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  a herald. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  the  royal  approval  after  it  was  made,  or 
that  it  was  ever  in  the  King’s  possession.  ‘ The  King’s  volume  ’ therefore 
remains  for  the  present  merely  one  of  the  crowd  of  heraldic  mss.,  whose 
testimony  to  any  particular  fact  depends  for  its  weight  on  the  otherwise 
general  agreement  of  the  ms.  with  the  authorities,  and  is  to  be  taken  for 
evidence  at  all  only  in  absence  of  authoritative  contradiction. 

The  conclusion  from  the  arguments  canvassed  in  the  article  above 
noted,  seems  to  be  that  the  field  of  the  Menteith-Graham  coat  was  of 
silver.  But  it  is  said  that  should  the  Menteith  field  be  silver,  Mr.  Graham 
of  Leitchtown,  who  ‘as  heir-male  of  the  Earls  is  head  of  the  house  of 
of  Menteith,’  inherits  this  silver  field,  while  as  heir-male  of  Gartur,  he  is 
‘ enjoined  ’ by  the  Lyon  Office  to  bear  a coat  with  a field  of  gold,  which 
would  be  ‘an  absurd  anomaly.’  It  would  not  be  right  to  raise  in  this 
discussion  any  question  of  the  fact  stated  thus  incidentally — whether  Mr. 
Graham  of  Leitchtown  is  or  is  not  the  heir-male  of  the  Earls  of  Menteith. 
For  the  sake  of  the  argument  let  him  be  supposed  for  the  moment  to  be 
so.  Here  then  is  the  representative  of  a branch  of  the  family  of  Menteith, 
who  in  right  of  his  immediate  ancestor  bears  a cadet’s  coat  of  arms.  He 
then  becomes  head  of  the  house,  and  in  so  doing  succeeds  to  the  arms 
of  the  head  of  the  house.  It  is  a self-evident  proposition  that  he  is  then 
in  right  of  two  different  coats  of  arms.  They  must  be  different.  If  he 
prefers  to  remain  the  representative  of  the  cadet  he  may  do  so.  But  he 
is  not  ‘ enjoined’  to  wear  any  coat  by  the  Lyon  Office.  Ed. 

SOME  PEEBLESSHIRE  LISTS. 

1678  AND  1685. 

The  following  lists  give  a rough  view  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in 
Peeblesshire  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  repressive 
measures  of  the  Government  against  the  holders  of  conventicles  would 
seem,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  scanty  number  of  disaffected  persons 
appearing  in  the  list  of  1685,  to  have  been  effective,  at  all  events  in  this 
county : — 

Ane  List  of  the  noblemen,  barons,  heretors,  and  lyfe-renters  within 
the  Shyre  of  Tueddale,  with  their  designationes,  who  hes  sub- 
scryvit  the  band  with  their  own  hands  for  absteining  from 
conventicles,  ordered  by  the  Privie  Counsell  and  direct  to  the 
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Sheriff  Principall  of  Pebles 
efter  specifiet  according  as 
natiouns  not  being  set  doun 

John  Earle  of  Tueeddale.1 
John  Lord  Hay  of  Yester. 

Sir  William  Murray  of  Steinhope.2 
John  Veitch,  fiar  of  Dawick.3 
John  Murray  of  Cringltie. 

Jo.  Veitch,  portioner  of  Lochvrde.4 
Allexander  Murray  of  Hallmyre.5 
John  Lauder  of  Hethpooll. 

Robert  Myles,  portioner  of  West 
Deanshouss. 

Adam  Little  of  Winkstoun. 

Sir  Archibald  Murray  of  Black- 
barrony. 

Sir  James  Douglas  of  Smeithfeild.6 
William  Burnet  of  Barns.7 
James  Williamsone  of  Hutchinfeild. 
George  Baillie  of  Mennerhall.8 
Alexander  Baillie  of  Callands.9 
Mr.  John  Dickson  of  Whitslaid.10 
Thomas  Henderson  of  Chapelhill. 
James  Ker,  portioner  of  Lynetoun- 
head. 

Adam  Little,  for  his  wyf’s  pairt  of 
Melvinsland. 

James  Naismith  of  Posso. 

William  Murray  of  Cordon.11 


or  his  deputs  and  set  doun  in  maner 
they  subscryvit  the  band,  the  desig- 
in  the  samyne  band. 

Gawin  Thomson,  Provest  of  Pebles, 
for  his  pairt  of  Melvinsland. 
John  Govan  of  Cordronno.12 
James  Chisholm  of  Hairhope.13 
James  Tait,  portioner  of  Purveshill.14 
John  Williamson  of  Bonningtoun.13 
James  Douglas  of  Halls  in  Lintoun. 
James  Paterson  of  Caverhall.16 
John  Murray  of  Romanno.17 
John  Broun,  portioner  of  Cleugh.18 
Robert  Hamiltoun  of  Grange, 
maisser.19 

Robert  Grhame  of  Lochthrid  of 
Slipperfield.20 

Allexander  Pennicook  of  Harla- 
moor.21 

Thomas  Tueedie  of  Beild. 

Robert  Gibson  of  Borrdland.'22 
David  Tueddie  of  Ringldoors.23 
John  Borroman  of  Stewartoun. 

John  Borroman,  Thesaurer  of  Pebles, 
for  Aikerfield. 

Alexander  and  Robert  Hamiltons, 
for  Coldcott.24 
Ann  Countess  of  Traquair. 

James  Scott  of  Hundlehope. 


Att  Pebles,  the  first  of  Apprile  1678. 

This  is  the  trew  double  of  the  persons  names  and  designations  who 
hes  subscryvit  the  band  for  absteining  from  conventicles,  and  set  doun  in 
maner  above  specifiet,  with  the  persons  names  and  designations  which  the 
nottars  hes  subscryvit,  and  insert  in  the  principall  band.  Subscryvit  be 
me,  Wm.  Horsbrugh,  Shreff  Deput  of  the  Shreffdom  of  Tueeddale. — 
Wm.  Horsbrugh. 


List  of  the  Absents  from  the  Meiting  who  hes  lands  within  the 
Shyre  But  does  not  reside  within  the  samyne  themselves. 


The  Laird  of  Prestangrange.25 

The  Laird  of  Kirkhous  and  Glen- 
lude.26 

Mr.  Allexander  Dunlop,  Advocat,  for 
the  Kirklands  of  Drummelzear. 

The  Laird  of  Haystoun.27 

Sir  Francis  Scott  of  Thirlstane. 

The  Laird  of  Mennorhead,  younger, 
for  the  half  of  the  saids  lands. 

Mr.  John  Burnet,  portioner  of 
Wodehous.28 

Scott  of  Glack. 


David  Thomson  for  Fairliehope. 
The  Laird  of  Carrolhopes. 

Douglas  for  Walkfeild. 

Drummond  of  Hawthorndeans 

for  Whitfield.29 

Walter  Purdie  of  Brighous,  now  in 
Leith. 

James  Cleilland  of  Stainipeth.30 
William  Broun  of  Steivensone,  at 
Edinburgh.31 

Ramsay  of  Whytehill  for  Eist 

Deanshouss. 
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David  Plenderleith,  Wryter  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  his  pairt  of  Wester 
Deanshouss.32 

The  Leddy  Nethervrdd,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Weir  for  Brigland,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Duke  of  Munmouth  for 
Munt.33 

The  Laird  of  Skirling,  at  Edinburgh. 

List  of  thes  who  dwells  within 
Meiting  to  subscryve  the  b; 

Elizabeth  Murray,  Lyferentrix  of 
the  lands  of  Glen  Ormis- 
toun. 

The  Laird  of  Glenveitch. 

The  Laird  of  Mennerhead,  elder. 

James  Lauson  of  Cairnmoor. 

William  Russall  of  Slipperfeild,  lying 
on  deathbed.38 

Mr.  Isac  Whitlaw  in  Lintoun. 

James  Younger  there. 

James  Alexander  there. 


Weir  for  Burnetland,  at  Edin- 
burgh.34 

Margaret  Threepland,  for  the  half 
Logan,  at  Edinburgh.35 

The  Laird  of  Syntoun  at  Teviotdale, 
for  Carterhope.36 

The  Laird  of  Drumelzear,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

William  Cranstoun  for  his  pairt  of 
Courhope.37 

the  Shyre  and  wer  absent  from  the 

.nd  for  absteining  from  conventicles. 

Andrew  Broun,  portioner  of  Loch- 
vrde. 

James  Mosman  in  Mount. 

The  Laird  of  Kilbucho.39 

The  Heretrix  of  [Kilbucho]. 

The  Laird  of  Mosfennan. 

The  Laird  of  Wrae.40 

The  Laird  of  Halkshall. 

The  Laird  of  Polmood.41 

Agnes  Pringle,  Lyferentrix  of  the 
lands  of  Pirn,  70  yeares. 


List  of  the  persons  within  the  toun  of  Pebles  that  wer  absent  from 
the  meiting  for  subscreiving  the  band  for  absteining  from  conven- 
ticles. 


James  Horsbrugh,  lait  Proveist  of 
Pebles,  lying  sick. 

Adam  Russall  ther. 

Andrew  Gillies  ther. 

Thomas  Bell  ther. 

Archibald  Sheill  ther.42 
John  Moffett  ther. 

John  Blackstocks  ther. 

Andrew  Halden  ther.43 
James  Brotherstones  ther. 

Andrew  Anderson,  younger,  sick. 
James  Hislop,  indueller  ther. 
Michaell  Paterson  ther. 

John  Moor  ther. 

Alexander  Edmond  ther. 

[ — Fascic 


John  Steill  ther. 

James  Forrester  ther. 

Francis  Beattie  ther. 

Robert  Forrester  ther.44 
James  Ren  wick  ther. 

James  Young  in  Nether  Horsbrugh, 
for  his  lands  within  Pebles 
toun. 

John  Tueedie  ther.45 
William  Brotherstaines  ther. 

Patrick  Brotherstaines  ther.46 
Adam  (sic). 

Thomas  Dickson  ther. 

John  Steill  ther.  Besyde  poor  in- 
habitants within  the  said  toun. 
li,  Privy  Council,  1678,  Reg.  Ho.] 


A List  of  the  Heretors  of  the  £ 
his  Majesty’s  host  [1685]. 
Walter  Purdie  of  Brighouse,  T30. 
James  Coleeland  of  Staniepeth  a 
Chirurgeon  in  Edinr.  and  past 
60  yeirs,  A1 3 1.47 

The  Laird  of  Carlips,  ^288,  render- 
ing in  Midlothian. 


ire  of  Peiblis  who  were  absent  from 

Weir  of  Burnetland-,  ^33. 

The  [Laird  of  the]  halfe  of  Logane, 

Weir  of  Brylands,  ^44,  14s. 

The  lands  of  Stevensone  in  Creditors’ 
hands,  ^225. 

li,  Privy  Council,  1685,  Reg.  Ho.] 
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Notes  to  Peeblesshire  Lists. 

1 The  Earl  of  Tweeddale  (see  Wodrow’s  History ),  had  been  imprisoned,  on  13th 
September  1661,  in  Edinburgh  Castle  by  order  of  the  King,  on  account  of  speeches 
uttered  by  him  at  the  trial  of  James  Guthrie.  After  his  liberation  he  regained  the  royal 
favour,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining,  on  7th  June  1669,  the  first  indulgence  to  the 
Presbyterians.  In  1680,  there  is  a process  before  the  Privy  Council  against  him  in 
respect  that  there  had  been  many  conventicles  held  in  the  town  barn  of  Inverkeithing, 
belonging  to  him,  in  which  Mr.  Somerwel,  Mr.  Wm.  Bell,  and  others  ‘ outed,’  unlicensed 
ministers  had  preached.  The  Council  assoilzied  the  Earl  on  his  production  of  a retour 
showing  that  the  barn  was  held  burgage  of  the  town,  and  the  process  was  continued 
against  the  Magistrates,  who  were  fined  ftp  sterling.  On  17th  July  1684,  there  is  another 
process  against  the  Earl  for  allowing  conventicles  to  be  held  on  his  lands.  ‘ The  Earl  of 
Tweeddale  appears,  and  depones  upon  oath  that  he  was  not  in  the  shire  when  the 
conventicles  were  kept,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  same  till  some  days  after.’  The 
Council  again  assoilzied  him. 

2 Sir  William  Murray  of  Stanhope,  in  the  parish  of  Drummelzier,  was  a member  of  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  7th  August  1677,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  into  execution  ‘the  laws  against  conventicles  and  other  disorders.’ 

3 Dawick  ; Dalwick,  vulgo  Daick,  now  the  property  of  Sir  Michael  Naesmyth,  Bart. 

4 Lochurde  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkurd. 

5 Murray  of  Hallmyre  was  of  the  family  of  Blackbarony.  Hallmyre  or  Murray’s  Hall 
has  long  ago  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Murrays.  See  Pennecuik’s  History  of 
Tweeddale. 

6 Smithfield,  co.  Peebles,  now  the  property  of  Sir  D.  E.  Hay,  Bart.,  of  Smithfield  and 
Haystoun. 

7 The  Burnets  of  Barns,  said  by  Nisbet  to  be  descendants  of  Robert  de  Burnetville, 
disputed  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Burnets  with  Burnet  of  Leys.  Seton’s  Heraldry , 118, 
note. 

8 Mennerhall,  now  Hall  Manor. 

9 Alexander  Baillie,  of  Callands,  proprietor  also  of  Plewlands,  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Pennecuik,  poet  and  historian. 

10  Mr.  John  Dickson  of  Whitslade,  ancestor  of  the  Dicksons  of  Hartree  and  Kilbucho. 

11  Cordon  ; (pardon,  in  the  par.  of  Glenholm. 

12  Cordronno  ; Cardrona,  par.  of  Traquair,  belongs  to  the  Williamsons. 

13  Plairhope  belonged  formerly  and  at  that  time  to  a family  of  Brown.  Chisholm  may 
have  been  tenant. 

14  Porrashill  or  Purveshill,  in  par.  of  Innerleithen. 

15  Bonnington,  near  Peebles. 

16  Caverhill,  in  par.  of  Manor,  above  Barns,  was  long  the  seat  of  the  Pattersons, 
who  were  accounted  chief  of  that  name.  Caverhill  now  belongs  to  Sir  Michael 
Naesmyth. 

17  Murray  of  Romanno,  a relative  of  Halmyre,  and  descended  from  a second  son  of 
Murray  of  Philiphaugh. 

18  Cleugh,  in  par.  of  Kilbucho. 

19  Robert  Hamilton  of  Grange,  a Macer  in  the  Court  of  Session,  brother  to 
Alexander  H.  of  Coldcoat,  a Macer  also. 

20  Descendant  of  Graham  of  Westhall.  Slipperfield  now  belongs  to  Sir  T.  G. 
Carmichael  of  Skirling,  Bart. 

21  Harlamoor,  par.  of  Linton. 

22  Boordland  = Bordlands. 

23  Kingledores,  par.  of  Drummelzier,  now  belongs  to  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  Bart. 

24  Coldcott,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Hamiltons  (see  note  19,  also  Pennecuik’s 
History  of  Tweeddale ),  is  now  called  Macbiehill. 

25  Grant. 

26  Porteous.  Hawkshaw,  in  the  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  was  the  seat  of  the  chief 
family  of  the  name  of  Porteous,  whose  armorial  bearings  have  for  their  motto,  ‘ Let  the 
hawk  shaw.’ 

27  Sir  J.  Hay  of  Smithfield  and  Haystoun. 

28  Mr.  John  Burnet,  a relative  of  Burnet  of  Barns. 

29  Sir  William  Drummond,  first  Baronet,  son  and  heir  of  the  poet.  The  Whitfields  ; 
one  mile  and  a half  south  of  Carlops. 

30  James  Cleland,  barber-chirurgeon  in  Edinburgh,  Pres.  Coll,  of  Surgeons  in  1657, 
ancestor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language. 
Acquired  Stainiepath  from  a family  of  Douglas,  and  afterwards  sold  it. 
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31  Stevenston,  a farm  on  Lyne  Water,  belonging  now  to  Hay  of  Haystoun. 

32  Deanshouse,  par.  of  Traquair.  There  were  Plenderleiths,  proprietors  of  the  Glen 
in  the  same  parish. 

33  The  Mount  in  the  par.  of  Kirkurd,  belonged  to  the  Buccleuch  family  through  Anne, 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  and  widow  of  the  unfortunate  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  1685. 

34  Sir  John  Murray,  one  of  the  family  of  Stanhope. 

35  Logan,  in  the  par.  of  Drummelzier. 

36  Carterhope  in  the  par.  of  Drummelzier. 

37  Courhope,  afterwards  possessed  by  Earls  of  Portmore  (Colyear). 

38  William  Russel  of  Slipperfield  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Russel  of  Kingseat.  In 
1685,  still  ‘ in  early  life,  he  figures  as  a member  of  the  troop  of  horse  convened  in 
Tweeddale  by  royal  authority  to  suppress  rebellion  in  the  west  ’ — 

‘ All  of  them  proof  ’gainst  desperate  alarms 
Trained  up  by  old  Dalyell  in  feats  of  arms. 

Young  Kingseat  was  a Tory  trooper  then 
Now  Stobo  stipend  makes  him  Whig  again.’ 

He  was  ordained  minister  of  Culter  in  1693,  translated  thence  first  to  Morham  and 
afterwards  to  Stobo,  where  he  succeeded  another  William  Russel,  son  of  a laird  of 
Kingseat.  He  appears  to  have  been  a rather  contumacious  servant  of  the  church,  and 
but  a luke-warm  Whig.  While  at  Morham  he  was  deposed  for  disobeying  the  Act  of 
Assembly,  and  at  Stobo  he  was  suspended  for  evading  the  injunction  to  pray  for  King 
George  (Chambers’s  History  of  Peeblesshire , Pennecuick’s  Works , Scott’s  Fasti , and 
references  there). 

39  Alexander  Dickson  of  Kilbucho  and  Hartree,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hartree,  a judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  The  estate  is  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  late 
Professor  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh  University  was  proprietor  of  Hartree. 

40  Tweedie  of  Wrae,  in  the  parish  of  Glenholm.  At  the  Weapon  Shaw  held  in  1627, 
William  Tweedie,  yr  of  Wrae,  was  ‘present,  horsit,  with  ane  horseman  baith  with  lance 
and  sword’  (Chambers,  1 5 1 ). 

41  Robert  Hunter  of  Polmood,  d.  1689  without  lawful  issue,  but  leaving  a natural  son 
to  whom  he  disposed  his  lands,  and  who  obtained  letters  of  legitimation.  In  regular 
descent  from  him  was  one  Thomas  Hunter,  sole  survivor  of  his  line,  who  went  to  reside 
in  Edinburgh,  in  the  house  of  one  Alexander  Hunter,  a merchant,  but  no  relative.  The 
latter  persuaded  Thomas  to  execute  a deed  of  entail  in  his  favour,  under  which  he 
eventually  succeeded  to  the  property.  He  appears  in  Kay’s  Portraits.  For  an  account 
of  a lengthy  and  curious  litigation  regarding  his  succession,  see  Chambers’  History  of 
Peeblesshire , p.  427. 

42  Archibald  Shiell,  a bailie  of  Peebles,  appears  in  the  Burgh  Records  as  a com- 
missioner sent  by  the  town  council  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1692,  to  represent  the 
council  with  reference  to  the  call  of  Mr.  William  Veitch  to  be  minister  of  Peebles. 

He  is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  returned  as  Commissioner  for  the  burgh  to 
the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  1706-7  (called  by  Chambers,  Archibald  Shiels).  He  voted 
against  all  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  against  the  measure  as  a whole 
(Chambers,  220). 

43  Andrew  Halden,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  a riot  in  1682,  in  connection  with  the 
letting  by  the  magistrates  of  the  grass  on  the  town  common. 

Along  with  others,  he  was  apprehended  and  confined  in  the  tolbooth,  but  rescued  by 
a number  of  ‘ tumultuary  ’ persons,  who  took  them  to  the  cross,  and  drank  their  health, 
and  confusion  to  the  magistrates.  The  Lords  (of  Justiciary)  deprived  them  of  their 
burgess-rights,  and  ordered  them  to  be  confined  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  till  further 
orders.  On  a petition,  they  were  liberated  on  caution  for  good  behaviour,  and  on 
condition  of  their  craving  pardon  of  the  magistrates  (Chambers,  199). 

44  Robert  Forrester,  was  in  1708  provost  of  Peebles,  and  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  Commissioners  for  electing  a member  of  Parliament  for  the  combined 
burghs. — B.  R.  403. 

40  John  Tweiddy  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  riot  above  mentioned,  but  was 
not  imprisoned. — B.  R.  399. 

46  Patrick  Brotherstaines,  merchant,  accused  (1682)  of  not  frequenting  church  since 
September  last,  confessed  he  was  only  once  in  the  kirk  since,  and  was  fined  twelve 
pounds  Scots,  and  to  lie  in  prison  till  paid. — B.  R.  400. 

47  James  Coleeland,  or  Cleland,  of  Stoneypath.  (See  note  30). 
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INVENTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  WRITS  OF  THE  BURGH  OF 
LINLITHGOW. — ( Continued  from  p.  90.) 

24.  Charter  by  Sir  William  Cornwell,  chaplain  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Katherine,  within  the  parish  church  of  Lynlythquow,  to  Mr.  William 
Powrye,  schoolmaster  of  Lynlythquow,  and  Agnes  Forrest,  his  spouse,  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  to  their  heirs,  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  belonging  to  the 
granter  and  to  his  said  chaplainry,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Richard 
Balderston,  and  afterwards  to  John  Forrest  of  Magdalens,  and  Helen 
Cornwell,  his  spouse,  lying  near  the  said  burgh,  on  the  east  side  thereof, 
between  the  lands  of  Mungo  Hamiltoun  of  Humbie  on  the  east,  and  the 
lands  called  £ the  Ladie  aker  ’ on  the  south  and  west ; and  which  acre  of 
land  was  resigned  by  the  said  John  and  Helen,  in  favour  of  the  said 
Mr.  William  and  Agnes,  his  spouse,  etc.  To  hold  to  them  in  conjunct 
fee,  and  to  the  heirs  gotten  between  them,  which  failing,  to  the  heirs  and 
assignees  of  the  said  Agnes,  of  the  granter  and  his  successors  in  the 
chaplainry,  in  fee  and  heritage,  for  the  yearly  payment  to  them  of  21s.  4d., 
in  name  of  feu-ferme,  with  duplication  thereof  at  the  entry  of  each  heir. 
Contains  precept  of  sasine,  and  is  dated  at  the  said  burgh,  31st  May  1581. 
Witnesses — William  Fallow  of  Lochhouse,  Charles  Cornwell,  William 
Cunnynghame,  Nicol  Townis,  notary,  John  Donaldson,  servitor  of  the 
said  Mr.  William  Powrie,  etc.  [With  signatures.] 

25.  Charter  by  John  Forrest  of  Magdalens,  provost,  John  Knollis, 
James  Hammiltoun,  and  William  Ka,  bailies  of  the  burgh  of  Linlythgow, 
with  consent  of  the  councillors  and  community  thereof,  for  the  sum  of 
£80  paid  by  Richard  Abercrummye  of  Poltoun,  in  name  of  the  burgh, 
to  David  Danielstoun,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  granting  to  the  said  Richard 
Abercrummye  all  and  whole  their  feu-ferme  of  the  lands  of  Kingsfeild  and 
Bogsyde,  extending  to  £8  a year,  due  from  the  said  lands,  now  held  by 
the  said  Richard  in  feu-ferme ; saving  to  the  granters  the  duplication  of 
the  said  feu-ferme  at  the  entry  of  each  heir.  To  hold  of  the  granters  in 
free  blench  ferme,  for  payment  of  one  penny  yearly.  With  precept  of 
sasine,  dated  and  sealed  with  the  common  seal  of  the  burgh,  on  12th 
February  1583-4.  Witnesses — Thomas  Glen,  George  Thownis,  Andrew 
Coill,  Robert  Bogill,  serjeants,  Nicol  Thownis,  and  Andrew  Ka,  notaries. 
[Seal  nearly  whole;  with  signatures,  including  that  of  Andrew  Myln, 
Charles  Drummond,  etc.] 

26.  Reversion  by  the  said  Richard  Abercrummye  of  Poltoun  in  favour 
of  the  provost  and  bailies  of  Linlithgow  of  the  said  feu-ferme  of  £ 8 yearly. 
At  Edinburgh,  21st  March  1583-4.  [With  signatures  : writ  in  vernacular.] 

27.  Letters  of  Charge  by  King  James  the  Sixth,  to  the  tacksmen  of 
the  customs  of  Dundee,  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Brechin,  St.  Andrews, 
Cupar,  and  of  the  south  side  of  Fife,  to  compear  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  on  15th  April  next,  to  produce  their  books  of  customs,  etc., 
received  since  1st  October  last,  when  the  customs  of  the  burghs  were 
granted  by  the  king  and  council  to  the  royal  burghs,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  in  implement  of  contract  with  the  commissioners  of  the  burghs,  of 
date  the  14th  March  1582-3.  The  letters  are  dated  at  Holyroodhouse, 
2 1st  March  1582-3.  [Paper  writ  in  the  vernacular.] 

28.  Notarial  Instrument  on  the  redemption  by  Alexander  Muir  of 
Skaythmure  from  Harie  Drummond  of  Rickartoun  of  the  lands  of  Cors- 
bruikhill  in  the  barony  of  Seylie  and  shire  of  Stirling,  which  were  wadset 
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of  the  deceased  Alexander  Mure,  father  of  the  said  Alexander,  to  the 
deceased  Harie  Drummond,  father  of  the  said  Harie,  and  Janet  Creychton 
his  spouse,  under  reversion  for  p^8o,  which  is  now  paid  to  the  said  Harie 
by  the  said  Alexander  Mure.  Done  on  the  said  lands  on  nth  April  1586, 
before  these  witnesses:  John  Hammylton  of  Grange,  Alexander  Drum- 
mond of  Medop,  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Bruce  of 
Airth,  Knight.  Alexander  Ker  is  Notary.  [Vernacular  writ.] 

29.  Letter  of  Reversion  by  John  Cornwell  burgess  of  Linlythquhow, 
and  Helen  Hammyltone  his  spouse,  in  favour  of  John  Forrest  of  Mag- 
dalens,  provost  of  Linlythquhow,  Patrik  Sellar  of  Cowhill,  James  Hamyl- 
tone  at  the  West  Port,  and  William  Ka,  bailies,  over  4 all  and  haill  thair 
tavernouris  or  nethir  voltis  of  thair  tolbuyth  of  the  said  burgh  ’ sumtyme 
occupyit  be  the  said  Johnne  Forrest  and  now  be  the  said  Johnne  Knollis, 
with  free  ische  and  entrie  at  bayth  the  south  and  north  pairtis  thairof, 
lyand  upone  the  north  pairt  of  our  mercat  cros  betuix  the  Kirkgait  on 
the  vest  the  Kingis  mercat  gait  and  tuo  lytill  choppis  sua  callit  upone 
boyth  the  pairtis  of  the  interes  interand  theirto  upone  the  south  the 
Kingis  streit  and  the  tenement  of  Patrik  Sellar  on  the  eist  pairtis ’ 
which  subjects  were  now  wadset  by  the  Provost,  bailies,  etc. — to  the 
granters,  redeemable  for  ^60  to  be  paid  ‘in  the  paroch  kirk  of  Lin- 
lythquhow upone  ane  day  betuix  the  sone  rysing  and  dounpassing  thairof 
— in  the  south  syde  of  the  kirk  callit  sanct  Katherens  lie.’  Dated  at 
Linlythquhow,  12th  July  1586.  Witnesses,  Charles  Drummond  of  Kings- 
feild,  Allan  Mertein,  Henry  Auld,  James  Dunkane,  William  Park,  younger, 
treasurer;  Andro  Ker,  Thomas  Thownis,  notaries;  Nicol  Thownis, 
common  clerk  of  the  burgh,  etc.  [Signatures.  Vernacular.] 

30.  Action  before  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  instance  of 
James  Jamesoun,  skipper  in  Leith,  against  Robert  Dalzell  in  Borrow- 
stounness  for  production  of  the  protocol  book  of  the  late  Henry  Foulis, 
notary,  who  died  about  the  year  1558,  in  order  to  have  an  instrument 
therein  transsumed,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  of  which  the  tenor 
is: — That  on  20th  day  of  May  1549  compeared  Henry  Forrest,  provost 
of  Linlythgow,  together  with  a venerable  man  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
brother  german  and  heir  of  the  late  James  Hamilton,  and  passed  to  that 
tenement  of  land  which  belonged  to  the  said  deceased  James  H.  now 
waste  and  ruined,  lying  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  high 
street,  between  the  tenement  of  William  Craufurd  on  the  east,  and  the 
tenement  of  the  late  William  Daveson  on  the  west,  and  there  the  said 
Henry  in  virtue  of  his  office  gave  sasine  of  the  said  tenement,  with  yard, 
etc.,  to  the  said  Sir  Thomas  as  heir  to  his  said  brother : after  which  the 
said  Sir  Thomas  made  resignation  thereof  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Henry, 
in  favour  of  an  honest  young  man,  Richard  Jameson,  his  heirs  and 
assignees,  to  whom  the  said  Henry  then  gave  sasine  of  the  said  tenement : 
and  the  said  James  Jameson  being  of  mind  to  serve  himself  heir  to  the 
said  Richard,  who  was  his  father,  required  this  transsumpt  in  order  thereto. 
Done  at  Edinburgh  on  6th  July  1591. 

31.  Account  of  the  bailies  of  Lynlythgow  rendered  in  Exchequer,  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Patrick  Sellar,  bailie  thereof,  in  name  of  the  bailies,  on  10th 
July  1592,  of  all  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  fermes  of  the  said  burgh 
from  the  28th  July  1590.  [Paper.] 

32.  Letters  of  Charge  by  King  James  the  Sixth  at  the  instance  of  the 
provost  and  bailies  of  Linlythgow,  against  the  feuars,  fermorars,  tenants, 
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etc.,  astricted  in  payment  of  the  annual  rents  and  duties  pertaining  to  the 
altarages  etc.,  within  the  parish  kirk  of  the  said  burgh,  to  be  used  and 
applied  to  the  sustentation  of  the  reader  and  bellman  serving  the  said 
kirk,  namely,  the  annual  rent  of  ‘ Sanct  Michellis  licht,  the  annual  rent  of 
the  said  alter,  the  rent  of  our  Lady  alter,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct 
Johnne  the  baptiste,  the  rent  of  the  first  alter  foundit  be  umquhile  Robert 
Bieges  in  honour  of  the  virgine  Marie,  the  rent  of  the  secund  alter  of 
Sanct  Anne,  foundit  be  the  said  umquhile  Robert,  the  rent  of  the  thrid 
alter  of  Sanct  Bryid,  alsua  foundit  be  him,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of 
Alhallowes,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct  Katherene,  the  rent  of  the  alter 
of  Sanct  Peter,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  Sanct  Andro,  the  rent  of  the  alter 
of  Corpus  Christi,  the  rent  of  the  alter  of  St.  Niniane,  the  rent  of  the 
alter  of  the  Halie  Trinitie,  and  of  all  uther  alterages,  chaiplainreis,  and 
prebendareis  foundit  and  dotit  alsweill  within  the  said  burgh  as  outwith 
the  samin,’  to  make  payment  thereof  to  the  said  provost,  bailies,  council, 
and  community  of  the  said  burgh,  under  pain  of  ‘wairding’  in  the  castle 
of  Dumbarton,  in  terms  of  the  charter  and  gift  made  to  the  pursuers  of 
the  said  annual  rents.  Dated  26th  July  1592.  [Paper  writ,  vernacular.] 
33.  Letter  of  King  James  the  Sixth  given  under  the  signet,  granting  to 
the  provost,  council,  and  community  of  Linlythgow,  the  privilege  ‘ to 
remane  and  abyde  at  hame  fra  our  present  oist  army  and  raid  appointed 
to  convene  at  Edinburgh  and  Biggar  respective,  and  frathine  to  pas 
fordward  toward  the  bordouris  for  persute  of  Francis  sumtyme  erll 
Boithuile  and  his  associates  culpable  of  the  late  treasonable  attemptat 
perpetrat  aganis  our  awin  persoun  at  Falkland  upoun  the  xxviii  day  of 
Junii  last  bypast  undir  silence  of  nycht.?  Subscribed  by  the  King  at 
Edinburgh,  July  1592.  [Paper  writ,  vernacular.] 

( To  be  continued .) 


THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND. 
( Continued  from  p.  91.) 


16th  September  1622. 

331.  Manss  Olasone  in  Umbuith,  Unst. 

332.  Cristian  Mowat  in  Gardine-be-north, 

Unst,  died  August  1621.  Katherine 
and  Breta  her  daughters. 

2 1st  September  1622. 

333.  Ola  Walterson  in  Attfronk,  Yell. 

1 2th  October  1622. 

334.  Peter  Johnson  in  Uppersetter,  Yell. 

24th  October  1622. 

335.  Marion  Cheine,  spouse  to  George 

Ollasone  in  Simbasetter,  Sandsting, 
died  2nd  April  1622.  Ola  her  son. 

31st  October  1622. 

336.  John  Porteus  in  Hugoland,  North- 

maven. 

33 7.  Christian  Robertson,  spouse  to  Thomas 

Williamson  in  Brevik,  Northmaven. 


338.  James  Sinclair  of  Mail,  Burra,  died 

23rd  May  1622.  Margaret  Harcus 
his  relict,  and  Michael,  Edward, 
Thomas,  Janet,  and  Poll  his  chil- 
dren. 

339.  Arthur  Robertson  in  Hugoland,  North- 

maven. 


8th  March  1624 

340.  Sinevo  Fraser,  spouse  to  Symond 

Gray  in  Clivocast,  Unst. 

341.  Sinevo  Johnsdochter, spouse  to  Matches 

Olasone  in  Cliberswick,  Unst. 

342.  Ingagerth  Christophersdochter,  spouse 

to  Thomas  Gray  in  Kirkawins, 
Unst. 

343.  Magnus  Jonson  in  Burraford,  Unst. 

344.  Nicol  Williamson  in  Maland,  Unst. 

345.  Andrew  Olasone  in  Rue,  Unst. 

346.  Ola  Manson  of  Ronone,  Unst. 

347.  Ola  Schewartson,  Unst. 
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13th  March  1624. 

348.  James  Nisbet  in  Coningsetter,  Yell, 

died  October  1623.  Marion  Wil- 
liamsdochter  his  relict.  George, 
James,  Andrew,  Katherine,  Christian, 
Margaret,  and  Marion  his  chil- 
dren. 

349.  Ingagarth  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Nisbet  in  Kirkabister,  Yell,  died 
October  1623.  Laurence,  Henry, 
and  Elspeth  his  children. 

350.  John  Williamson  in  Frangord,  North- 

maven. 

24th  March  1624. 

351.  Manss  Olasone  in  Aithness,  Aith- 

sting. 

352.  Margaret  Paulsdochter,  spouse  to 

Nicol  Olason  in  Walls. 

353.  Laurence  Johnson  in  Sound,  Ting- 

wall. 

354.  Manss  Enorsone  in  Sound,  Tingwall. 

355.  John  Manson  in  Sound,  in  Tingwall. 

28th  March  1624. 

356.  Manss  Smith  in  Skelcabister,  Bressay. 

357.  Manss  Manson  in  Garth,  Bressay. 

358.  John  Gregorinson  in  Hoversta,  Bres- 

say. 

359.  William  Bult  in  Sistay,  Bressay,  died 

December  1622.  Grissel  Smith  his 
relict,  Katherine  and  Agnes  his 
daughters. 

1st  September  1624. 

360.  Mr.  Patrick  Hog,  minister  of  Fetlar. 

6th  September  1624. 

361.  Katherine  Sutherland,  spouse  of  John 

Nicolson  in  Northdale,  Fetlar. 

362.  Manss  Nicolsdochter  in  Newhouse,  in 

Fetlar. 

363.  Marion  Henriesdochter,  spouse  to 

Mathew  Blous  in  Fetlar. 

364.  Court  Shewartsons  in  Fetlar. 

20th  September  1624. 

365.  Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Robert 

Tulloch  in  Warbister,  Burra,  died 
March  1623.  Arthur,  John,  and 
Grizel  his  children. 

3 66.  Thomas  Blackbeard  in  Stattishous, 

Dunrossness. 

367.  James  Jamieson  in  Houlland,  Ting- 

wall. 

368.  John  Manson  in  Cheldiswick,  Whal- 

say. 

22nd  August  1625. 

369.  David  Rendall  in  Bruasetter,  Aith- 

sting. 


24th  August  1625. 

370.  Andro  Irvingson  in  Nether  Daill, 

Walls. 

25th  August  1625. 

371.  Margaret  Boyes,  spouse  to  Henry 

Johnson  in  Eldus,  Papa  Stour. 

372.  Isabel  Cheyne,  spouse  to  Richard 

Jameson  in  Papa,  died  February 
1623. 

373.  Janet  Forrest,  spouse  to  Laurence 

Johnson  in  Papa. 

26th  August  1625. 

374.  Mans  Mansdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Wishart  in  Skarvister,  Walls. 

375.  Cristine  Lunisdochter,  spouse  to  Ola 

Christophersone  in  Northhous  in 
Papa. 

376.  Edward  Nicolson  in  Breck  in  Walls. 

1st  September  1625. 

377.  Christine  Roriesdochter,  spouse  of 

George  Tait  in  Gairth,  Nesting. 

378.  Matthew  Olasone  in  Catfirth,  Nesting. 

379.  Agnes  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of  Martin 

Manson  in  Housbister,  Nesting. 

380.  Ola  Nicolson  in  Sandishouse,  Whal- 

say. 

381.  Isabel  Garioche,  spouse  to  Robert 

Ryrd  in  Kelisbrugh,  Nesting. 

382.  Marion  Scherar,  spouse  to  Edward 

Manson  in  Levanner,  Lunnasting. 

383.  Janet  Sutherland,  spouse  to  Edward 

Sinclair  of  Buliesetter,  Nesting,  died 
1623.  Henry,  James,  and  Andrew 
her  children. 

8th  September  1625. 

384.  Thomas  Tulloch  in  Fiblasetter,  North 

maven. 

385.  Magnus  Olasone  in  Northmaven. 

386.  James  Thomassone,  Northmaven. 

387.  Marion  Androsdochter,  spouse  to 

Erasmus  Manson  in  Umgesta,  North- 
maven. 

15th  September  1625. 

388.  Catherine  Nisbet,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Scot  in  Kirkabister,  Yell,  died  April 
1625.  Mathew,  William,  Peter, 
Margaret,  Marion,  and  Sinevo  her 
children. 

20th  September  1625. 

389.  Magnus  Thomassone  in  Bodun,  Unst. 

390.  Thomas  Gray  in  Murasetter,  Unst, 

died  January  1625.  Christian  and 
Ann  his  daughters. 

391.  Marion  Matchesdochter  in  Burrafirth, 

Unst. 
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392.  Janet  Niber,  spouse  of  William  Andro- 

sone  in  Virss,  Unst. 

393.  Margaret  Coutes,  spouse  of  Walter 

Gray  in  Cliff,  Unst,  died  August 
1625.  William,  Laurence,  Kather- 
ine, and  Elspeth  her  children. 

394.  Swannie  Gutheramsone  in  Maill, 

Unst. 

4th  October  1625. 

395.  Edward  Sinclair  of  Marraster,  Whal- 

say,  died  14th  September  1622. 
Andrew,  Henry,  and  Donsie  his 
children. 

396.  Margaret  Gifford,  his  spouse,  died 

August  162 — 

7th  July  1627. 

397.  Eric  Bothwellson  in  Kergord,  Weis- 

dale. 

16th  July  1627. 

398.  John  Williamson  in  Frangord,  North- 

maven. 

399.  Gregorious  Thomassone  in  Sandvo, 

Northmaven. 

I9ih  July  1627. 

400.  Mathew  Williamson  in  Houll,  Eetlar. 

401.  Mans  Henrieson  in  Crosbuster,  Fetlar. 

402.  Magdalen  Sutherland,  spouse  of 

Laurence  Got  in  Funzie,  Fetlar. 

403.  Gutheram  Lundeman,  Fetlar. 

404.  Ola  Erasmusson  in  Belzea,  Unst. 

405.  Nichol  Emerson  in  Bigton,  Unst. 

406.  Marinson  in  Colbesetter,  Unst. 

407.  Laurence  Manson  in  Setter,  Unst. 

408.  Walter  Manson  in  Langastoll,  Unst. 

409.  Thomas  Silverestoun  in  Colnaduir, 

Unst. 

410.  Breta  Fraser,  spouse  of  Laurence 

Olason  in  Scat,  Unst. 

41 1.  Anna  Williamsdochter,  spouse  of 

Mans  Williamson  in  Langhouse, 
Unst. 

412.  Katherine  Mansdochter,  spouse  of 

Mans  Olasone  in  Southdale,  Fetlar. 

413.  James  Strang  in  Wailzie,  Fetlar,  died 

June  1620.  Christian  Nicolsdochter 
his  relict,  Andrew,  Patrick,  Thomas, 
Margaret,  Bessie,  and  Elspeth  his 
children. 


416.  John  Manson  in  Gairdie,  Yell. 

417.  James  Burgar  in  Colvasetter,  Yell. 

418.  Mans  Thomason  in  Hamnavoe,  Yell. 

26th  July  1627. 

419.  Matthew  Robertson  in  Gairdan,  Lun- 

nasting. 

7th  August  1627. 

420.  Marion  Olawsdochter,  spouse  to 

William  Laurenson  in  Northouse, 
Delting. 

Volume  III. 

5th  August  1628. 

421.  Mans  Johnson  in  Cultiswick,  Sand- 

wick. 

7th  August  1628. 

422.  Sarah  Androisdochter,  spouse  of  John 

Olasone,  alias  Ewle,  in  Papa. 

8th  August  1628. 

423.  Malcolm  Smith  in  Holdeswick,  North- 

maven, died  December  1625.  Grissel 
Bruce  his  relict,  and  Andrew,  James, 
Nicol,  and  Laurence  his  children. 

424.  Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Thomas 

Erasmusson  in  Orabuster,  North- 
maven. 

1 6th  August  1628. 

425.  John  Oisit  in  Snarravoe,  Unst. 

1 8th  August  1628. 

426.  Marion  Thomasdochter,  relict  of 

Andrew  Duncan  in  Unst. 

427.  David  Fouler  in  Howland,  Unst, 

died  May  1628.  Laurence,  David, 
Christian,  Magdalen,  and  Sinevo 
his  children. 

428.  Bartelmo  Manson  in  Sotland,  Unst. 

429.  James  Silvesterson  in  Hoversta,  Unst. 

430.  Andro  Manson  in  Hammer,  Unst. 

431.  Manss  Johnson  in  Gairdie-be-north, 

Unst. 

432.  David  Pitcairn  of  Scarpoe,  died  April 

1627.  Christian  Sinclair  his  relict, 
and  Andrew  his  only  son. 

23rd  August  1628. 


4M- 


H5- 


23rd  July  1627. 
Thomas  Gray  in  Kirkhouse 


Unst, 

died  December  1622.  Anne  Nicolls- 
dochter  his  relict,  and  Margaret 
Gray  his  brother’s  daughter. 

Donald  Mowat  in  Haisgasetter,  Fet- 
lar, died  September  1625.  Agnes 
Manssdochter  his  relict. 


433- 

434- 


William  Johnson  in  Northdail,  Fetlar. 
Nicol  Johnson  in  Urie,  Fetlar. 


26th  August  1628. 

435.  Thomas  Aikler  in  Utterbuster,  Yell, 
died  March  1 628.  Katherine  Suther- 
land his  relict,  Andrew,  Sophia, 
Elspeth,  and  Ingagarth  his  children. 

(To  be  continued '.) 


U\ 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. — If  the  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Society  had  produced  during  the  past  four  years  nothing  else 
but  the  'Bibliography  of  Works  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  1544- 
1700,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  it  would  have  well  justified  its  existence. 
As  the  interesting  publications  of  this  exclusive  society  are  very  privately 
printed  and  very  strictly  limited,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  Mr.  Scott’s 
work  more  particularly.  It  is  a well  printed  quarto  of  69  pages,  exclusive 
of  index  and  20  excellent  reproductions  of  rare  or  ornamented  title-pages. 
The  editor  registers  289  books  with  full  titles,  collation,  and  abundant 
notes,  supplying  useful  information  on  questions  of  disputed  authorship,  or 
variations  of  editions,  and  solving  some  curious  bibliographical  puzzles. 
The  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  rightly  so ; and  in  the  case  of  each 
book  we  are  told  in  what  principal  libraries  it  is  to  be  found.  The  list 
purports  to  contain  not  only  works  directly  dealing  with  the  Queen’s  reign, 
her  personal  history  and  character,  her  regal  rights  and  claims  and  the 
tragedy  of  her  death,  but  also  books  incidentally  treating  of  her  career, 
books  dedicated  to  her,  poems  addressed  to  her,  and  poems  or  dramas 
having  the  Queen  for  their  subject.  The  literature  thus  mapped  out  is 
obviously  not  merely  of  Scottish  interest.  The  several  languages  repre- 
sented mark  in  a striking  manner  the  extent  to  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  made  the  subject  their  own. 

From  a strictly  scientific  point  of  view  the  work  undoubtedly  is  open 
to  some  criticism.  The  scope  is  perhaps  too  ambitiously  extended  by  the 
well-nigh  hopeless  attempt  to  include  the  large  class  of  histories  of  the 
time  which  devote  a few  pages  to  Mary.  Hence  certain  obvious  incon- 
sistencies. For  example,  Ribadeneyra’s  Spanish  history  of  the  English 
schism  is  registered,  but  not  the  work  of  Sanders  which  Ribadeneyra 
translated  and  enlarged,  nor  the  similar  work  of  Pollini,  who  did  for  the 
Italians  what  Ribadeneyra  did  for  the  Spaniards.  Again,  Strada’s  De  bello 
Belgico  and  Hazart’s  Kerkelijcke  Historie  are  omitted,  though  both  contain 
panegyrics  and  fine  portraits  of  Mary  more  deserving  of  notice  than  some 
others  in  the  list. 

In  spite  of  such  minor  defects  the  bibliography  is  a most  useful  and 
suggestive  piece  of  work  reflecting  credit  on  the  Society  from  which  it 
emanates.  Will  no  enterprising  member  carry  on  the  bibliography  from 
1700  to  the  present  day? 


QUERIES. 

Old  Table-Linen. — Can  any  one  tell  me  where  such  old  table-cloths 
of  linen  were  made  as  I now  describe  ? The  pattern  is  on  a cloth  all 
woven  in  one  piece,  about  three  yards  by  four  yards,  and  with  the  flowers 
and  mottoes  alternately  reversed  so  as  to  make  both  ends  the  same  which- 
ever way  the  cloth  is  spread.  The  chief  ornament  is  a great  Scottish  Thistle 
richly  foliaged  and  ensigned  with  a royal  crown.  There  are  four  sets  of 
six  circles  at  the  foot  and  top,  each  circle  containing  a figure  of  St. 
Andrew.  There  are  also  at  foot  and  top  six  stars  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  and  six  lions  rampant.  Fleurs-de-lis  are  interspersed  throughout. 
4 Nemo  me  impune  lacessit’  and  ‘ Ces  les  Armes  de  Eccosse  ’ are  in 
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duplicate  lines,  reversed,  so  that  one  is  legible  on  whichever  side  the 
table-cloth  is  turned. 

The  cloth  has  been  in  family  possession  for  a considerable  time. 

James  Grahame. 

Christian  Maule. — Who  was  Christian  Maule  of  the  congregation  of 
Pittendriech  ? She  married  in  1625  David  Soutar  of  Alyth.  In  1676  her 
husband  was  living  at  Boath.  What  is  meant  by  the  ‘congregation  of 
Pittendriech’?  It  is  not  a parish.  I shall  be  glad  if  I can  obtain  an 
answer.  The  lady  in  question  was  certainly  related  to  the  Panmure 
family,  but  I do  not  know  who  was  her  father.  Emma  Morgan. 

1745. — Mr.  Charles  Smith  of  Boulogne. — Who  was  he?  He  is 
named  in  several  Jacobite  correspondences.  J.  M. 


REPLIES. 

St.  John’s  East  Parish  Church,  Perth. — I am  able  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  very  interesting  point  raised  by  Mr.  Ross  in  his  note  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Scottish  Antiquary  (p.  64),  viz.  the  identity  of 
the  Johannes  Fullar,  whose  name  and  arms  are  carved  on  the  south-east- 
most  pillar  in  the  East  Parish  Church — formerly  the  choir  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Perth.  I have  found  his  name  as  a witness  in  more  than  one 
of  the  charters  belonging  to  the  Charterhouse,  Perth,  of  the  year  1441. 
In  these  he  is^described  as  one  of  the  bailies  of  Perth.  To  one  of  these 
charters,  being  a confirmation  of  the  sale  of  an  annual  rent  of  a merk  to 
the  prior  and  convent  of  the  Carthusian  House,  near  Perth,  there  are 
attached  the  ‘seals  of  John  of  Hadington,  Provost  and  Sheriff  of  the  said 
burgh,  of  Andrew  of  Inchmartine,  of  William  of  Fodringhame  (Fothering- 
ham),  and  of  John  Foulare,  baillies  of  the  said  burgh.’  The  identity 
of  this  John  Foulare  and  the  Johannes  Fullar,  whose  name  is 
carved  on  the  pillar,  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  the 
absolute  identity  of  the  charges  on  the  seal  attached  to  the  charter,  and 
those  on  the  two  shields  on  the  pillar,  viz.  : a key  in  pale,  and  a spur  in 
fess.  The  key  and  the  spur  are  well  known  charges  in  Scots  heraldry. 
There  are  the  three  keys  of  the  Gibsons  of  Durie,  said  to  have  been 
given  originally  to  the  Dean  of  Restalrig  by  the  Pope.  There  is  the  key 
used  as  a crest  by  David  Lindsay,  Lord  Crawford,  in  1345,  which  is  said 
to  denote  the  wardenship  of  the  castle  of  Berwick,  or  Edinburgh,  and  there 
is  the  winged  spur  of  the  Johnstones  of  Annandale,  wardens  of  the  marches. 
How  John  Fullar  obtained  these  symbols  as  his  arms — by  hereditary 
right  or  special  service — I have  at  present  no  information.  The  existing 
records  of  Perth  do  not,  unfortunately,  go  back  further  than  1500,  and  I 
have  not  seen  John  Fullar’s  name  occur  anywhere  else.  The  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common.  A Gilbert  Fouler  is  mentioned  in 
Exchequer  Rolls,  vol.  i.  p.  564,  as  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  in  1358.  In  vol. 
iii.  we  have  a Thomas  Fowlar,  a bailie  of  Peebles,  1387.  In  1459, 
Thomas  Foullare  gives  in  the  accounts  of  the  bailies  of  North  Berwick. 
In  vol.  ii.  of  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal , the  name  occurs  eighteen 
times,  but  none  of  these  is  of  a person  connected  with  Perth.  One  of 
those  named  is  John  Foular,  who  was  Dean  of  Guild,  Edinburgh,  for  a 
number  of  years.  A search  in  the  city  archives  from  1482-1503,  might 
result  in  finding  one  of  his  seals,  which  would  show  whether  or  not  he 
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was  connected  with  John  Fullar  of  Perth.  The  fact  of  the  latter’s  name 
being  on  the  pillar  is  rather  an  unusual  occurrence ; and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  built  the  pillar,  if  not  more  of  the  structure.  We  know 
from  the  Registrum  de  Dunfermline  that  an  arrangement  was  made  be- 
tween the  monastery  and  the  magistrates  of  Perth,  by  which  the  latter 
received  the  tithes  of  Perth  for  six  years,  subject  to  paying  the  vicar  and 
a certain  sum  to  the  monastery,  along  with  the  fees  for  the  right  of  burial 
in  the  choir,  for  the  purpose  of  building  ‘ Chorum,  et  vestibulum  ecclesie 
parochiale  dicti  burgi  de  Perth,  prout  eis  placencius  et  honestius  videatur, 
ac  eadem  postquam  fuerint  edificata  perpetuis  temporibus  sustentabunt 
in  omnibus  et  singulis  reparacionibus  choro  et  vestibulo  pertinentibus 
tectura,’  etc.  This  agreement  was  made  in  1440,  the  year  before  John 
Fullar  was  made  a bailie.  It  is  possible  that  the  tithes  and  fees  did  not 
suffice  for  the  execution  of  the  work  laid  upon  the  magistrates,  and  that 
John  Fullar  and  his  wife  volunteered  to  pay  for  a part,  certainly  for  the 
pillar  on  which  their  names  are  inscribed.  Mr.  Ross  thinks  that  the  choir 
dates  probably  from  about  1400.  But  the  wording  of  the  deed  is  against 
such  a probability ; for  it  testifies,  1 quod  prepositus,  ballivi,  et  com- 
munitas  dicti  burgi  propriis  sumptibus  et  expensis  funditus  et  de  novo 
edificabunt  Chorum,’  etc.  The  words  I have  put  in  italics,  ‘ shall  build 
from  the  foundation,  and  anew,’  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of 
renewal  was  to  be  begun  after  the  date, — 20th  May  1440, — of  the  agree- 
ment. Perhaps  someone  will  suggest  a reason  for  such  an  unusual  thing 
as  the  name  of  any  one  round  a pillar.  John  Ferguson. 

The  Manse,  Aberdalgie, 

Perth,  December  1896. 

M£Kain  of  Elgin. — About  the  year  1737,  there  were  three  families 
in  Elgin  of  the  name  of  M‘Kain,  all  designated  merchants  and  all  nearly 
related,  perhaps  brothers.  James  died  about  that  year.  He  married 
Elspet  Russel.  John  died  a few  years  later.  He  married  Janet  Anderson 
and  had  a family  of  at  least  three,  viz. : James,  Margaret,  and  Elspet. 
Robert  died  before  1737.  He  married  Barbara  Donald,  and  had  two  sons, 
James  and  John,  and  three  daughters,  Elspet,  who  married  Rev.  Thomas 
Reid,  Leochel ; Marjory,  who  married  Rev.  W.  Brodie,  Cushnie ; and 
Isobel,  who  married  Mr.  James  Crookshank,  schoolmaster,  Elgin.  James 
bequeathed  500  merks  to  the  poor  of  Elgin,  but  owing  to  a legal  irregu- 
larity, it  seems  not  to  have  been  realised.  An  Agnes  Mackeane  was 
living  in  Elgin  in  1604.  W.  Cramond,  LL.D. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  County  Histories  of  Scotland ; A History  of  Dumfries  and  GallG- 
way,  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
1896),  8vo,  pp.  41 1,  price  7s.  6d.  net.  In  his  preface  the  author  of  this 
book  tells  us  that  he  intends  confining  himself  £ to  what  shall  be  a concise 
and  trustworthy,  even  though  it  may  be  a dry,  narrative  of  such  events  as 
are  capable  of  historic  proof.’  In  one  respect  at  least  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
belies  himself,  the  narrative  is  surely  not  dry,  and  is  told  so  gracefully  and 
well  that  the  most  casual  reader  must  wish  for  more.  Neither  could  we, 
if  we  would,  impugn  its  accuracy.  But  notwithstanding  the  charm  of  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell’s  style,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  condense  the  histories  of  both  the  province  of  Galloway  and 
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the  county  of  Dumfries  into  one  short  volume  of  less  than  400  pages  of  text. 
The  result  is  that  only  the  more  prominent  events  and  personages  are  referred 
to,  there  is  no  space  for  more,  and  much  of  historical  import,  especially  as 
regards  the  social  history  of  the  district,  has  perforce  been  sacrificed.  At 
no  time  until  after  the  Reformation  or  the  union  of  Crowns  can  the  history 
of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  the  same. 
Peopled  in  early  times  by  different  races,  the  Britons  or  Cymri,  and  the 
Galwegian  Piets,  in  Dumfriesshire  the  native  landowners  were  swamped 
by  Norman  Barons,  while  in  Galloway,  many  of  these  retained  their  pos- 
sessions until  comparatively  recent  times.  The  two  provinces  took  different 
sides  during  the  war  of  independence,  for  centuries  they  were  under  different 
laws,  and  in  the  mosstrooping  raids  which  decimated  Dumfriesshire 
the  native  lairds  of  Galloway  had  little  share.  With  such  differing  elements, 
presented  for  his  digestion,  the  author’s  difficulties  of  selection  must  have 
been  ten-fold  increased  by  the  limited  space  at  his  disposal.  It  is  doubly 
unfortunate,  considering  that  Annandale  has  yet  to  find  a chronicler,  that  in 
the  scramble  for  places  Dumfriesshire  should  have  suffered  most.  But 
this  without  doubt  is  so.  A praiseworthy  attempt  is  made  to  elucidate 
the  early  history  of  Galloway  from  the  6th  to  the  13th  centuries,  but  little 
or  no  notice  is  taken  of  Dumfriesshire  during  all  these  years.  The  first 
reference  to  the  county  in  the  index  refers  the  reader  to  events  which 
happened  in  1316-17.  The  word  ‘Eskdale’  hardly  appears  in  the  book. 
And  neither  the  siege  of  Annan,  a noteworthy  incident  in  Border  warfare, 
nor  the  Tower  of  Repentance  are  so  much  as  mentioned. 

For  what  is  in  the  book,  and  the  manner  of  its  setting  down,  we  have 
only  praise.  Border  history  has  lost  nothing  of  its  attractiveness  in  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell’s  hands,  and  the  stories  of  the  war  of  independence,  the 
killing  time,  and  many  other  episodes,  are  all  set  forth  with  skilful  pen. 
The  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  Galloway  is  among 
the  best  in  the  book.  In  it  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  made  advantageous 
use  of  his  knowledge  of  the  place-names  of  the  locality,  and  his  explana- 
tions of  them  are  full  of  interest : but  here  again  we  wish  that  the  author 
had  found  space  to  mention  the  immigration  of  the  Danes  via  Carlisle 
into  Dumfriesshire  and  the  colony  of  Norse  names  they  left  behind  them 
in  Annandale — an  immigration  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  distinct 
from  the  landing  of  the  Vikings  upon  the  Galloway  coast. 

We  believe  Sir  Herbert  once  professed  that  though  a Scotsman  he 
deplored  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  Hence  perhaps  the 
somewhat  severe  view  which  he  takes  of  the  character  of  Robert  the  Bruce. 
Such  sentiments,  however,  are  excusable  when  coming  from  a native  of 
South-western  Scotland,  for  indeed  no  part  of  the  country  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  results  of  the  war  of  independence  than  did  the  western 
marches.  That  war  was  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  the  continuous 
border  raids  which  harrassed  Dumfriesshire  during  the  14th,  15th  and 
most  of  the  16th  centuries,  completely  obstructing  the  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  One  instance  of  the  waste  and  destruction  resulting 
from  this  kind  of  warfare  may  be  quoted.  It  is  found  in  an  account  of 
an  English  warden’s  doings  in  Scotland  between  Sept.  9th,  1543,  and  June 
29th,  1544,  a period  of  rather  less  than  ten  months. 

‘ Townes,  onsettz,  graunges,  and  hamlettis  spoyled  and  burnt,  . 124 

‘ Oxen  and  kene  brought  awaye,  ....  3285 

‘ Horss  and  naggis  brought  awaye,  . . 332 
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4 Shepe  and  gete  brought  awaye,  . . . .4710 

4 Prisoners  taken,  ......  408 

4 Menne  slayne,  .......  35 

4 Grete  quantite  of  insight  brought  awaye,  over  and  besydes  a 
grete  quantite  of  corne  and  insight,  and  a greate  nombre  of 
all  sortes  of  catail  burned  in  the  towns  and  howss  and  is 
not  nombred  in  the  lettres,  and  menye  men  also  hurt.’ 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  ‘Notes,’  particularly  that  upon  the 
4 Clockmaben-Stane,’  or  4 Lochmaben  Stone,’  which  advances  with  much 
force  one  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  boulder.  Sir  Herbert 
considers  the  explanation  to  be  ‘the  stone  or  burial-place  of  Mabon,’ 
deducing  it  from  the  old  Gaelic  4 clock  ’ or  stone,  and  4 Mabon  ’ an  ancient 
warrior  whose  exploits  are  referred  to  by  the  early  Welsh  bards.  For  the 
rest  the  book  contains  a bibliography,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  a list  of 
the  principal  maps  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  and  an  index  which 
may  be  useful,  if  ever  completed.  A modern  map  of  the  whole  district, 
with  one  of  Galloway  from  Blaeu’s  Atlas,  and  Moll’s  maps  of  the  Dum- 
friesshire dales,  are  also  reproduced  with  the  volume. 

Famous  Scots  Series — Robert  Burns , by  Gabriel  Setoun  (Messrs. 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 
Now  that  the  centenary  of  Burns’s  death  is  some  months  behind  us,  one 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  think  soberly  of  the  poet’s  life  without  being 
stigmatised  as  the  devil’s  advocate,  or  sneered  at  as  incapable  of  under- 
standing genius.  But  all  who  differ  from  Mr.  Setoun  are  either  ‘snappers 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles,’  or  4 dull  and  phlegmatic  ’ souls,  or  4 cold-blooded 
Pharisees.’  Apart  from  this  unfortunate  habit,  however,  Mr.  Setoun 
has  given  us  a pleasant,  if  not  altogether  accurate,  picture  of  the  poet’s 
life.  He  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  mistake  with  which  he  charges 
some  of  his  predecessors,  of  blurring  his  picture  with  too  many  details. 
The  various  scenes  and  experiences  of  the  poet’s  short  but  most  chequered 
career  are  described  with  a rapid  and  strong  and  sympathetic  touch. 
Mr.  Setoun  has  done  good  service,  too,  in  refuting  once  more  the  popular 
idea  of  Burns  as  a simple  uneducated  ploughman,  bursting  spontaneously 
into  song.  He  not  only  received  a much  better  education  than  the 
ordinary  ploughman,  even  in  Scotland,  received,  both  from  his  father  and 
from  schoolmasters,  but  all  the  contemporary  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  great  intellectual  powers  ; while  Burns  himself  has  left  it  on 
record  that  he  spent  great  labour  on  the  perfecting  of  his  songs.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  hold  that  he  has  on  the  world  to-day 
has  much  to  do  with  his  intellectual  powers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were 
essential  to  the  production  of  his  poems  and  songs.  Still  less  is  that  hold 
to  be  explained  by  his  life.  Even  a panegyrist  like  Mr.  Setoun  is  compelled 
to  deplore  his  sins  and  shortcomings,  his  sulky  suspicion,  his  harshness 
of  judgment,  his  unnecessary  aggressiveness  and  bitterness  of  speech.  He 
admits  himself  ‘staggered’  by  the  ‘shameless  and  heartless’  way  in  which 
the  poet  writes  of  Jean  Armour,  who  was  already  the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife.  If  these  sins  and  shortcomings 
were  discovered  in  any  other  than  Robert  Burns,  would  we  be  asked  to 
excuse  them  as  the  sins  of  4 a large-hearted  healthy  human  being  ’ ? It  is 
even  more  ludicrous  to  explain  the  ‘shameless  and  heartless’  letter  as 
due  to  the  4 fever  of  city  life  ’ ! It  would  be  better  for  the  world  and  for 
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the  fame  of  Burns  if  that  fame  were  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  work  he 
achieved.  Very  few  now  will  be  found  to  doubt  that  as  a poet  Burns 
ranks  with  the  Immortals.  Mr.  Setoun  is  undoubtedly  right  in  finding 
his  chief  title  to  that  rank  in  his  songs.  No  other  poet  has  left  such  a 
wealth  of  exquisite  lyrics.  4 This  was  his  undying  legacy  to  the  world.’ 

Famous  Scots  Series — Life  of  Sir  Jaities  Young  Simpson,  by  Eve 
Blantyre  Simpson  (Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and 
London),  8vo,  price  is.  6d.  No  life  in  the  series  of ‘Noble  Scots’ will 
be  read  with  greater  interest  and,  in  Scotland,  greater  pride  than  that  of 
Sir  James  Simpson.  In  her  preface  the  authoress  deplores  the  difficulty 
of  selection  from  so  great  a mass  of  material  as  is  at  her  command. 
While  sympathising  with  her  difficulty,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
she  has  compressed  so  little  and  omitted  so  much.  We  have  been  pre- 
sented with  a succession  of  delightful  glimpses  of  the  great  genius  as  son, 
brother,  father,  and  friend,  as  well  as  famous  physician  and  philanthropist ; 
it  only  creates  the  desire  for  something  fuller,  more  consecutive,  more 
exact  and  satisfying.  A man  at  once  a moral  and  an  intellectual  giant  is 
so  rare  a phenomenon  that  one  would  fain  see  more  of  him. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  4 Archaic  Sculptures  ’ a reviewer 
observes  : — 4 That  the  most  accomplished,  most  distinguished  of  our 
physicians  should  consentaneously  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Scottish  archaeologists  does  not  surprise  us.’  Nor  need  it  do  so,  when 
we  consider  that  before  the  physician  was,  the  archaeologist,  still  in 
pinafores,  was  stumbling  about  the  Bathgate  churchyard,  spelling  out,  with 
the  aid  of  the  village  cobbler,  hidden  inscriptions  on  moss-grown  grave- 
stones. In  after  years,  says  his  biographer,  ‘Archaeology  was  the  big 
double  line  which  relieved  the  pressure  caused  by  toiling  in  one  highway.’ 
She  scatters  through  her  pages  allusions  to  antiquarian  research,  notices 
of  published  archaeological  works,  hints  of  personal  investigation  and 
discovery.  Early  in  the  forties  he  brought  out  a paper  on  Leper  Houses, 
and  the  profound  study  he  made  of  the  history  of  this  ancient  disease  and 
of  the  statutes  and  laws  of  isolation  and  regulation  led  him  to  initiate  vast 
practical  reforms  in  modern  treatment  of  infectious  disease. 

A medical  stamp  on  an  old  Greek  vase  led  him  into  fresh  research, 
and  he  presently  published  his  4 Notes  on  some  Ancient  Greek  Vases,’  and 
4 On  some  Ancient  Medicine  Stamps,’  and  4 Medical  Officers  in  the 
Roman  Army.’ 

Everything  of  antiquarian  interest,  from  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the 
Cat  Stone  in  Midlothian  roused  his  enthusiasm.  The  ruins  of  Ancient 
Rome,  Roman  and  Danish  remains  in  Great  Britain,  turf-covered  inscrip- 
tions on  Irish  hillsides,  Fife  caves,  hermits’  cells,  chapels,  stone  cists, 
and  arrow  heads  had  their  share  of  his  attention.  His  long  holidays 
(never  longer  than  a fortnight)  he  spent  on  the  Continent.  His  short 
ones  nearer  home,  as  at  the  Isle  of  Man,  digging  for  Danish  camps  and 
burial-places,  or  at  Inchcolm,  discovering  a hermit’s  cell,  or  a Celtic 
chapel  used  as  a pigsty.  His  grateful  patients  became  antiquarian 
collectors  for  his  sake,  and  filled  his  house  with  every  kind  of  curiosity, 
eager  to  testify  to  the  gratitude  and  devotion  with  which  he  inspired 
all  hearts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  58,  one  of  the  most  famous  Scots  the 
world  has  seen. 

The  Book  Lover’s  Library — The  Literature  of  Music,  by  J.  E.  Mathew 
(Elliot  Stock,  London,  1896). — The  author  of  The  Literature  of  Music  may, 
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on  the  whole,  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he  has  carried  out 
a difficult  task.  The  subject  is  one  of  enormous  extent.  Since  the  Greek 
mathematicians  discussed  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  various  modes 
in  use  in  their  day,  many  thousands  of  books  have  appeared  dealing,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  with  music.  The  art  has  been  treated  from  the  scientific, 
the  speculative,  the  critical,  the  historical  standpoint.  It  has  been  written 
about  in  many  languages — Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Dutch.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Mathew  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  doing  justice  to  so  large  a subject  within  the  compass  of  so  small  a book. 
Yet  the  book  is  not  without  merit.  The  material  is  well  arranged.  The 
names  of  the  most  important  authorities  are  given  and  the  nature  of  their 
work  is  shortly  described.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  controversies 
of  Gaforius,  Spartaro,  Zarlino,  and  the  rest  have  much  interest  for  people 
nowadays,  but  Scotsmen,  at  least,  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the  first 
British  work  of  note  dealing  with  music  in  the  18th  century  was 
Alexander  Malcolm’s  ‘Treatise  of  Musick,  Speculative,  Practical,  and 
Historical’ — a book  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1721.  Especially  useful 
are  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  book,  which  contain  much  information 
regarding  the  best  modern  works  published  about  music  and  musicians. 
Here  the  author  might  have  included  a reference  to  Schopenhauer’s  views  on 
music  in  respect  of  the  great  influence  they  have  exercised,  especially  upon 
Wagner.  As  the  little  volume  forms  one  of  1 The  Book-Lover’s  Library 
Series,’  it  is  perhaps  natural  that  it  should  be  addressed  to  lovers  of  books 
rather  than  to  lovers  of  music.  This  may  justify  the  author’s  occasional 
references  to  the  printing  or  binding  of  some  of  the  old  books,  but  surely, 
in  speaking  of  a rare  volume  of  Cerone’s,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  say,  £ a 
magnificent  copy  is  lying  before  the  writer  as  he  pens  this  notice.’ 

Popular  \EnglisK\  County  Histories : A History  of  Nottinghamshire,  by 
Cornelius  Brown  (Elliot  Stock,  London,  1896),  demy  8vo,  306  pp.  Cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. ; Roxburgh,  10s.  6d.  net;  large-paper  copies,  21s.  net. — The 
History  of  Nottmghamshire  is  full  of  interest  and  information,  and  the 
author  has  spared  no  pains  to  present  it  in  a popular  and  attractive 
manner.  He  gives  vivid  pictures  of  the  good  old  days  when  life  meant 
turmoil  and  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  the  men  of  Nottinghamshire,  a 
stirring  and  strenuous  race,  played  their  part  with  vigour  and  left  behind 
them  notable  marks  and  records.  No  village,  town,  country  seat,  or 
county  family  is  omitted  from  this  last  record  of  the  famous  midland 
shire ; its  geology,  flora  and  fauna,  art,  architecture,  traditions  and  folk- 
lore are  all  studied  and  described  at  length.  Every  here  and  there  we 
find  an  excellent  description  of  some  famous  castle,  ruined  abbey,  church 
or  cathedral,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  great  family  of  ancient  fame  and 
lineage.  These,  along  with  many  quaint  quotations  from  early  records 
and  old  statute-books  add  materially  to  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
book. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Church , vol.  ii.,  by  W.  Stephen  (Edinburgh, 
D.  Douglas). — Mr.  Stephen  in  his  first  volume  dealt  with  the  Early  and 
Mediaeval  Church  of  Scotland,  in  his  second  volume  he  enters  upon  the 
history  of  the  post-Reformation  Church,  commencing  in  the  year  1560. 
The  subject  is  a difficult  one  to  treat  in  a spirit  fair  to  all  parties,  for 
there  has  never  been  a time  since  1560  when  the  Church  in  Scotland  has 
not  been  torn  by  political  and  religious  - strife.  That  the  author,  as  a 
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clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  should  give  prominence  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  a pleasure  to  note  how 
honestly  he  acknowledges  the  blemishes,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be 
denied,  and  yet  when  dealing  with  Presbyterianism  he  does  not  refuse  the 
praise  due  to  it,  nor  does  he  in  any  way  overlook  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  leaders  of  that  party  often  found  themselves.  The  student  of  Church 
History  will  be  able  to  find  in  this  work  a well-digested  mass  of  useful 
information  clearly  set  forth  in  a learned  and  most  interesting  manner. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund — Quai'terly  Statement , October  1896 
(The  Fund  Office,  24  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.) — This  is  an 
unusually  interesting  number.  It  records  among  other  things  that  the 
excavations  at  Jerusalem  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Bliss  and  Mr. 
Dickie  have  brought  to  light  a remarkable  stone  stairway,  forming  part  of 
a road  leading  down  from  the  city  past  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  steps, 
so  far  as  discovered,  are  thirty-four  in  number.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Quarterly  Statement,  that  this  stair  may  be  on  the  site 
of  ‘the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David’  referred  to  in 
Nehemiah  iii.  15.  Another  point  of  great  interest  that  has  been  estab- 
lished, almost  beyond  dispute,  is  the  existence  of  the  old  city  wall  of 
the  time  of  Titus.  Dr.  Bliss’s  account  of  the  excavation  of  this  wall, 
along  with  Sir  Charles  Wilson’s  corroboration  of  his  theory,  will  repay 
perusal.  Mr.  Dickie  describes  a remarkable  tomb  recently  discovered 
near  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  And  an  elaborate  account  of  the  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  is  contributed  by 
Herr  von  Schick.  Other  contributions  are  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Dowling, 
who  writes  on  ‘ Kerah  in  1896  ’ and  ‘Two  Roman  Milestones  at  Wady 
Mojib  ’ ; Prof.  W.  M.  Flinders-Petrie,  on  the  ‘ Date  of  the  Exodus  ’ ; 
Ebenezer  Davis,  Esq.,  on  ‘ Serapis,’  etc. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  the  finances  of  the  Fund  are  far  from 
flourishing.  Its  liabilities  in  July  1896  were  upwards  of  ^1000  in  excess 
of  the  funds  in  hand.  In  the  report  which  was  then  issued  an  earnest 
appeal  is  made  for  increased  contributions.  We  strongly  urge  this  appeal 
on  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Society  makes 
very  little  noise  about  its  work,  and  possibly  for  that  reason  too  little 
notice  is  taken  of  it.  It  has  done  invaluable  work  in  the  past ; and  its 
excavations  were  probably  never  at  a more  interesting  stage  than  they 
are  now.  The  firman  granted  by  the  Sultan  has  just  been  extended; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  a great  pity  if  operations  had  to  be  suspended  for 
lack  of  funds.  The  Quarterly  Statement  is  issued  to  annual  subscribers 
of  half  a guinea  to  the  Fund. 

The  North  Part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland , by  Herman  Moll, 
Geographer,  1714,  reprinted  1896,  by  R.  S.  Shearer  and  Son,  Stirling, 
price  on  drawing-paper,  post  free,  6s. ; on  cloth  and  put  up  in  book  form, 
1 os. — The  scale  of  this  quaint  and  interesting  map  is  in  the  reprint  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  inch.  The  map  is  flanked  by  ten  reductions  of 
Slezer’s  views  of  the  more  important  towns  and  castles  of  Scotland.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to  the  publishers  of  the  reprint. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  General  Wade  would 
probably  have  picked  holes  in  the  map,  after  he  had  been  to  the  high- 
lands himself,  and  made  his  surveys  and  his  roads,  but  the  map  seems  to 
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have  survived  the  General.  The  copper-plate  from  which  the  original 
map  was  printed  has  been  used  after  having  been  brought  in  a manner 
down  to  date,  as  late  as  1746  or  1747.  The  reprint  before  us  has  been 
taken  from  one  of  the  later  copies  of  the  original.  Fort  Augustus, 
founded*  in  1729,  and  several  of  General  Wade’s  roads,  are  marked  on  it. 
But  what  fixes  the  date  just  mentioned  is  that  Fort  George,  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  appears  also.  The 
original  of  the  reprint  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  copy  in  the  Signet 
Library,  where  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  lettering  of  these  additions 
from  that  of  the  original  engraving. 

The  place-names,  and  the  spelling  of  them,  are  the  matters  of  abiding 
interest  in  the  map.  But  the  remarks  which  are  placed  here  and  there  on 
the  map,  as  in  Moll’s  County  Atlas,  reprinted  not  long  ago  by  the  same 
firm,  are  curious  and  interesting.  ‘ It  is  manifest  by  this  map,’  says  Moll, 
* that  if  things  were  rightly  managed,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  go  to 
Norway  for  wood,  or  to  New-found-land  for  fish,  seeing  North  Britain  can 
plentifully  furnish  us  with  both.’  Round  the  coast-lines  we  find  engraved 
such  statements  as  c Here  is  Plenty  of  Cod  and  Ling,’  ‘ Great  quantities 
of  Herrings  catched  here.’  We  also  learn  that  there  are  mineral  springs  at 
Peterhead  and  New  Aberdeen ; agate,  crystal,  and  marble  in  Skye ; 
ambergris  to  be  found  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Uist.  The  Fair  Isle 
hawks  are  the  best.  The  sheep  in  Shetland  are  prolific  enough,  but  are 
kept  down  by  the  eagles.  The  Dutch  begin  fishing  at  Shetland  about 
24th  June,  and  leave  off  about  August  or  September.  Such  are  specimens 
of  the  patches  of  information  inserted  on  the  blank  spaces  of  the  map. 
The  country  is  divided  into  districts  or  provinces,  not  counties — Angus, 
Mearns,  Cunningham,  Galloway,  Badenoch,  etc.  The  map  is  well  and 
effectively  reproduced.  The  ink  is  strong  and  the  boundary  lines  are 
coloured  carefully. 

La  Correspondance  Rose , organe  bi-mensuel  des  Savants , des  Collec- 
tionneurs,  des  Historiens,  des  Investigaieurs  et  des  Bibliophiles.  Questions , 
Reponses , Chronique  et  Bibliographies.  Liste  mensuelle  des  Livres  raves  et 
Objets  curieux  a ceder  ou  echanger.  Edited  by  M.  R.  de  Graville,  13  Rue 
Spontini,  Paris.  Annual  Sub.,  12  francs. — When  we  consider  the  ancient 
alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  numbers  of  Scotsmen  of 
the  olden  time  who  went  to  France  for  education,  or  to  push  their  fortunes 
in  arms  or  trade,  we  must  recognise  that  a French  magazine,  such  as  the 
above,  must  be  of  more  than  mere  general  interest  to  the  student  of 
Scottish  history.  It  may  also  be  of  use  in  assisting  him  to  trace  Scotsmen 
who  went  to  France,  or  to  explain  customs,  etc.,  which  came  from  France 
to  Scotland. 

L ’ A rchceologia , a monthly  review  of  Archceolgical  discoveries,  museums , 
collections,  and  publications.  Edited  by  C.  R.  de  Graville,  13  Rue  Spontini, 
Paris.  Annual  Sub.,  12  francs.  This  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which 
is  about  to  be  published,  aims  specially  at  illustrating  ancient  art  in  a 
manner  which  will  appeal  to  artists  as  well  as  archaeologists.  It  proposes 
also  to  chronicle  facts  of  archaeological  interest,  specially  those  emerging 
within  the  limits  of  ancient  Gaul  and  the  countries  of  the  Celt. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DAVID  RATE,  CONFESSOR  OF  KING 
JAMES  THE  FIRST  OF  SCOTLAND. 


In  the  University  Library,  Cambridge,  there  is  a manuscript  which 
deserves  more  attention  from  Scotsmen  than  it  has  yet  received.  Its 
catalogue  reference  is  Kk.  1.  5.  Originally  bound  as  a thick  quarto, 
titled  Tracts,  it  was  about  thirty  years  ago  separated  and  rebound  in 
eight  parts  or  volumes.  The  contents  of  the  several  parts  are  as  follows, 
viz. : — 

Part  I.  The  Boke  of  Polocye,  by  Christine  de  Pisa. 

,,  II.  The  Countess  of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

,,  III.  Ye  grete  lawis  of  Scotland  of  ye  gude  King  David,  the  quhilk  laws  are  con- 
tenit  in  ye  buke  the  quhilk  be  callit  Regiam  Magestatem. 

,,  IV.  (1)  Ye  copiis  of  the  Roll  of  Ulerioun  and  ye  Jugement  of  ye  lawis  of  ye  sea  ; 

(2)  The  law  of  Burch  mayde  throw  King  Davide  Malcolme  sone  and 
Saynt  Margaret ; (3)  A short  Latin  poem,  beginning,  ‘ Taurus  cornu tus  ex 
patris  germine  brutus’ ; (4)  A prophecy  in  Scottish  verse  ; and  (5)  Beket’s 
prophecy,  with  a Scottish  Metrical  Version. 


, V.  Bernardus  de  cura  rei  famuliaris,  with  a paraphrase  in  Scottish  verse. 

[E.E.T.  Society,  ed.  by  Professor  Lumby,  including  Nos.  4 and  5 of  the 
preceding  Part.] 

Note. — III.,  IV.,  and  V.  are  in  the  same  handwriting. 

, VI.  (1)  The  Craft  of  Deyng  ; (2)  Ballad  of  Maxims  ; (3)  Chaucer’s  Flee  from  the 
press;  (4)  Ballad,  ‘Sen  trew  Vertew,’  etc.  ; (5)  Eight  line  verse,  ‘Sen  in 
waist,’  etc.  ; (6)  Dicta  Salomonis  ; (7)  Advice  of  a Father  to  his  Son  (Ratis 
Raving)  ; (8)  The  foly  of  fulys  and  the  Thewis  of  Wysmen  ; (9)  Consail 
and  Teiching  at  the  vys  man  gaif  his  sone;  (10)  The  Thewis  of  Gud 
VOL.  XT. — NO.  XLIV,  K 
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women;  (11)  The  Vertewis  of  the  Mess.  [E.E.T.S.,  ed.  by  Professor 
Lumby.  ] 

Part  VII.  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lak.  [E.E.T.S.,  ed.  by  Professor  Skeat.] 

Note. — VI.  and  VII.  are  in  the  same  handwriting. 

,,  VIII.  Miscellaneous  extracts  of  Scottish  Laws.1 

Although  in  the  Library  Catalogue  treated  as  one  ms.,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  eight  parts  originally  formed  three,  or  it  may  even 
be  four,  distinct  mss.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  we  may  regard  them 
as  three.  The  first,  which  we  shall  call  ms.  A,  comprises  Parts  iii.,  iv.,  and 
viii. ; the  second,  ms.  B,  Parts  i.,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii. ; the  third,  ms.  C,  Part  ii. 
There  are  still  extant  some  twenty  or  more  mss.  of  the  A class,  nearly  all 
of  them  having  the  scribe’s  ‘omne  gaderum,’  into  which  pieces  like  the 
metrical  prophecies  were  easily  admitted.  English  examples  of  the  B 
class,  i.e.  miscellanies  relating  to  Morals  and  Manners,  are  not  uncommon, 
among  such  being  mss.  like  Ashmole  61,  and  Lambeth  853  ; the  Camb. 
ms.  Kk.  1.  5,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  is  probably  unique.  Ms.  C 
cannot  be  older  than  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  more  probably  it 
belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  connection  with  the  seven  parts 
was  at  first  only  the  result  of  contract  between  some  late  owner  and  his 
bookbinder. 

It  is  of  ms.  B alone,  and  particularly  of  a few  of  the  poetical  pieces  in 
it,  that  I wish  at  present  to  speak.  Professors  Skeat  and  Lumby,  who 
have  edited  it — with  the  exception  of  Christine  de  Pisa’s  Book  of  Policy — 
for  the  E.E.T.  Society,  are  agreed  that  it  was  written  by  two  fifteenth 
century  Scottish  scribes,  but  they  tell  us  nothing  about  the  handwriting  of 
Parts  i.  and  viii.  A work  of  Christine  de  Pisa  certainly  is  just  what  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  a ms.  like  this  Cambridge  one ; and  as  Part  viii. 
contains  proceedings  relating  to  parliaments  of  James  in.,  its  importance  is 
that  it  would  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  ms.  approximately  were  it 
found  to  correspond  as  regards  handwriting  with  Parts  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  or 
Parts  vi.  and  vii.  Some  day  soon  it  is  to  be  hoped  ms.  B will  be  printed 
by  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  and  when  that  is  done  its  pedigree  will 
doubtless  be  traced  as  carefully  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

When  the  contents  of  ms.  B are  examined,  they  are  seen  to  belong  to 
the  field  of  religious  didactics.  One  piece  supplements  another.  The 
prose  treatises,  if  not  homilies  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  are 
akin  to  that  class  of  writing ; the  poetical  fall  into  the  category  of  moralia. 
For  the  most  part  the  contents,  both  prose  and  verse,  appear  to  be  derived 
from  an  Italian  or  French  source,  most  likely  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  diction  exhibited  by  the  ms.,  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  has 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Craft  of  Deyng , Vertewis  of  the  Mess,  and 
Dicta  Salomonis  belong  to  about  1440  ; Ratis  Raving  and  the  other  poems 
he  considers  to  be  more  modernised  by  the  scribe,  corresponding  more 
nearly  to  the  language  c.  1460.  With  that  opinion  I do  not  altogether 
agree.  The  frequency  of  the  past  participles  in  yt  and  it, — the  chief 

1 The  MS.  is  described  by  its  contents  in  Ratis  Raving,  edited  for  the  E.E.T.  Socy. 
by  Prof.  Lumby.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Bernardus  de  cura  rei  famuliaris , by  the 
same  editor,  and  again  by  Professor  Skeat  in  his  edition  of  La7icelot  (E.E.T. S.).  The 
Regiam  Majestatem  and  Law  Tracts  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  (Thomson’s  Edition,  vol.  i.  pref.  voce  The  Camb.  MS.  K.  1.  5).  See 
also  Scottish  Metrical  Rotnances,  edited  by  Joseph  Stevenson,  Maitland  Club,  1839. 
From  the  description  of  Part  I.  as  a folio,  it  maybe  unrelated  to  Parts  V.,  VI.,  and 
VII.,  which  are  quartos.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a fourth  MS. 
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criterion  by  which  Ratis  Raving  is  pronounced  later  than  1440 — is  really  no 
criterion  at  all.  Neither  is  it  possible  by  any  mere  philological  test  known 
at  present  to  date  a Scottish  writing  with  any  degree  of  certainty  between 
1400  and  1450.  For  the  period  later  than  1450  there  are  a few  criteria, 
but  the  past  participle  is  not  one  of  them.  A comparison  of  the  numerous 
dated  letters,  indentures,  and  charters  still  extant,  satisfies  me  that  both 
as  regards  grammar  and  diction  the  contents  of  the  Cambridge  ms. — prose 
and  verse  alike — in  that  portion  which  I have  called  ms.  B,  exhibit  in  the 
main  the  language  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  anterior  to  the  year  1450.1 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  remarkable  things  connected  with  the  ms., 
assuming  it  to  have  been  written  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  it 
preserves  so  consistently,  both  as  regards  orthography  and  grammar,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  earlier  period. 

But  to  turn  to  Ratis  Raving  and  the  three  poems  which  immediately 
follow  it  in  the  ms.,  namely  The  Foly  of  Fulys  and  the  Thewis  of  Wysmen , 
Consail  and  Teiching  at  the  vys  Man  gaif  his  Sone , and  The  Thewis  of 
Gad  Women.  The  first  three  are  written  by  the  scribe  as  one  treatise, 
divided  into  three  books.  The  Thewis  of  Gad  Women  stands  by  itself. 
Ratis  Raving , or,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  The  Advice  of  a Father  to  his 
Son,  consists  of  a prologue  of  98  lines,  the  theme  extending  to  1697  lines, 
and  a poetical  colophon  of  16  lines.  The  Foly  of  Fulys  and  the  Thewis 
of  Wysmen  extends  to  480  lines ; Consail  and  Teiching  at  the  vys  Man  gaif 
his  Sone  to  456  lines;  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women  to  310  lines  with  a 
poetical  colophon  of  6 lines.  As  Professor  Lumby  truly  observes,  Ratis 
Raving  is  of  a ‘ more  ambitious  character  than  the  treatises  published  in 
Dr.  Furnivall’s  Babees  Book.  Commencing  with  a description  of  each  of 
the  five  senses,  it  gives  advice  against  the  temptations  into  which  the 
delights  of  sense  may  lead  men,  and  follows  this  with  an  account  of  the 
four  great  virtues  of  Fortitude,  Honesty,  Prudence,  and  Temperance,  and 
of  what  the  poet  is  pleased  to  call  their  three  sisters,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  seven  sins  with  which 
these  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  at  war;  after  which  follow  precepts 
common  to  this  and  the  other  poems  on  Morals  and  Manners,  such  as,  on 
taking  a wife,  and  how  to  treat  her  if  you  do  take  one;  next  follow  exhor- 
tations on  trade,  and  then  advice  to  retainers  of  great  men.  The  poem 
concludes  with  considerations  on  man’s  life,  divided  into  seven  ages,  and 
specifies,  with  a great  amount  of  discrimination,  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each  stage  in  life’s  progress.’ 

Reading  the  four  poems  together  one  soon  feels  that  they  are  by 
the  same  pen.  Words,  phrases,  rimes,  and  general  style  all  go  to  prove 
common  authorship.  One  will  also  readily  believe  them  to  be  the  work 
of  a churchman.  Pay  tithes  before  all  things,  honour  the  clergy,  be 
regular  at  kirk,  mindful  of  holy  days,  count  beads,  make  regular  con- 
fession, all  these  and  many  more  kindred  exhortations  accord  well  with 
the  holy  vocation.  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  he  certainly  was  well 
learned  in  Canon  Law,  had  a good  knowledge  of  classical  authors  and  of 
general  literature — was  a man  withal  of  much  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  and 
possessed  of  a rich  vein  of  pawky  humour.  If  he  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a poet  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  at  least  say  of  him  what 
Ten  Brink  says  of  William  of  Shoreham — he  handles  language  with 
apparent  ease,  has  something  to  tell  us,  and  possesses  warm  sensibilities. 

1 Let  me  be  understood,  at  present,  to  exclude  Lancelot  of  the  Lak.  I hope  to  deal 
with  that  poem  and  some  others  in  a supplementary  article. 
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Who  was  he  ? Is  it  possible  to  suggest  an  answer  ? Let  us  look  at 
the  poetical  colophon  at  the  end  of  Book  i.  line  1799,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

Now  pene  I pray  the  rest  the  here 
For  now  is  endyt  this  matere 
The  quhilk  is  ratis  raving  cald  : 

Bot  for  na  raving  I it  hald 
Bot  for  rycht  vys  and  gud  teching 
And  weill  declaris  syndry  thinge 
That  is  rycht  nedfull  for  to  knaw 
As  the  sentens  it  wyll  schaw. 

And  to  gret  god  be  the  lovynge 
Quhais  graice  has  grantit  this  ending 
And  till  his  blis  his  soul  mote  bringe 
That  trawell  tuk  of  this  treting 
And  the  vrytar  for  his  meid 
God  grant  him  ever  weill  to  speid 
And  gyf  hym  grace  sa  here  to  do 
The  blys  of  heuyne  that  he  cum  to. 

Amen. 

Clearly  it  tells  us  that  the  poem  was  known  as  Ratis  Raving , that  the 
word  raving  was  used  in  a depreciatory  sense,  with  which  the  scribe  did 
not  agree.  To  him  it  was  ‘rycht  vys  and  gud  teching,’  treating  of  many 
things  ‘ richt  nedfull  for  to  knaw.’  That  the  scribe  was  not  the  author  is 
plain,  for  he  is  careful  to  ask  for  a blessing  on  him  that  ‘ trawell  tuk  of 
this  treting,’  and  for  himself  no  more  than  ‘ his  meid  ’ for  transcribing  it. 
The  same  distinguishing  between  author  and  scribe  is  observable  also  in 
the  colophon  of  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women — 

And  here  I pray  ye  redaris  all 
And  als  ye  heraris  gret  and  small 
That  ay  quhen  at  thai  one  it  luke 
Thai  pray  for  hyme  that  maid  the  buk  ; 

And  fore  al  cristynne  man  and  me 
Amen,  amen,  fore  cherytte. 

The  quest  for  the  author  is  narrowed  by  diction  and  grammar  to  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ; and  it  is  among  churchmen  that  one 
expects  to  discover  him.  The  title  Ratis  Raving  means  unquestionably 
the  Raving  of  Rate.  Here  then  we  have  a Scottish  surname  found  chiefly 
benorth  Forth,  always  well-known,  but  never  common.  One  of  the  gens 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Now,  in  the  period  in  which  we  are  searching  there 
was  an  ecclesiastic  of  considerable  rank  living  at  the  Court  of  King  James 
the  First.  His  name  was  David  Rate.  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  a 
charter  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Confessor  of  James,  and  Vicar  of  the 
order  of  Preaching  Friars  in  Scotland.  In  1427  the  king  appointed  him 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard’s  at  Peebles,  of  which  house  he  became 
Master.  The  same  position  appears  to  have  been  held  by  royal  chaplains 
both  in  earlier  and  later  reigns.  What  is  there  to  be  said  in  support  of 
his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  referred  to  by  the  scribe  ? It  is 
something  to  find  a Scottish  churchman,  moving  in  the  court  circle, 
bearing  the  name  Rate  in  the  period  between  1400  and  1450. 

The  uncommon  surname  was  itself  the  mnemonic  which  led  straight 
to  Horstmann’s  Altenglischen  Legenden  (Neue  Folge),  where  I had  formerly 
noted  a poem  with  the  colophon  ‘quod  Rate.’  On  examining  again  that 
valuable  collection  I found  that  there  were  three  such  poems — all  taken 
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from  Ashmole  ms.  61 — one  a legend  of  St.  Margaret , another  of  The 
Crucifix , and  a third  entitled  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem.  These  on 
examination  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  grammar,  diction,  and  rimes 
common  to  Ratis  Raving  and  other  poems  of  the  Camb.  ms.  And  there 
were  others,  also  from  Ashmole  61, — one  in  particular  wanting  title,  an 
Inferno , — which,  without  any  authority  from  colophon,  seemed  also  to  be  by 
the  unidentified  Rate.  These  additions  to  his  works  did  not  at  first  appear 
to  help  towards  the  identification  of  David  Rate,  Confessor  of  King  James, 
as  the  author.  In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  two  poems  in 
the  Camb.  ms.  Consail  and  Teiching  and  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women  with 
the  closely  related  versions  of  the  same  poems  found  in  other  mss.,  it  was 
necessary  to  consult  Dr.  Furnivall’s  edition  of  The  Booke  of  Precedetice 
(E.E.T.  Socy.).  In  that  volume  three  poems,  all  taken  from  the  Ashmole 
ms.  61,  are  printed  as  a group.  They  are  How  the  Goode  Wyfe  tauyt 
hyr  Douyter , How  a Wyse  Man  tauyt  hys  Sone,  and  Stans  fuer  ad  mensam. 
The  colophon  of  each,  as  given  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  is  £ quod  Kate.'  That,  it 
seemed  to  me,  might  easily  be  a mistake  of  the  transcriber  who  made  the 
copy  for  the  modern  editor,  and  such  I have  since  learned  is  the  fact.  An 
examination  of  the  Ashmole  ms.  discovers  the  colophon  to  be  quod  Rate 
unmistakably ; and  besides  the  three  poems  in  question  there  are  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  other  poems  in  that  ms.  with  a similar  ascription,  one 
of  them  being  the  Inferno,  printed  by  Horstmann,  without  any  colophon. 
The  following  are  the  ‘ quod  Rate’  poems  : 

FOL. 

6- 6* 1 A Father’s  instructions  to  his  Son, — beginning  ‘ Lordynges  and  $e  wylle 

here.  ’ 

7- 8*  A Mother’s  instructions  to  her  Daughter, — ‘Lyst  and  lythe  a lytelle  space.’ 

8- 16*  The  Romance  of  Ysombras, — ‘[H]end  in  halle  and  $e  schalle  here.’ 

1 6*- 1 7 A lay  of  the  Commandments, — ‘ Herkyns  serys  ]?*  standes  abowte.’ 

I7*-I9*  A version  of  the  poem  of  Sulpitius,  Stans  puer  ad  mensam , — ‘ Jhesus  cryste 

pt  dyed  uponne  a tree.  ’ 

20-21*  Instructions  in  Courtesy, — ‘Who  so  euer  wylle  thryve  or  the.’ 

22- 22*  A morning  hymn, — ‘Jhesu  lord  blyssed  ]>u  be.’ 

23- 26  A quarrel  among  the  Carpenter’s  tools, — ‘The  shype  ax  seyd  unto  Je 

wryght.  ’ 

26- 26*  An  Eucharistic  hymn, — ‘ Welcom  lord  in  forme  of  bred.’ 

26* -27  A legend  of  the  Crucifix, — ‘ Bytwyx  two  knyghtes  be3ond  pe  se.’ 

27- 38*  The  romance  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous, — ‘Jhesus  cryst  in  Trinite.’ 

38*-59*  The  romance  Lybenus  Dyconins , — ‘Jhesus  cryst  owre  sauyoure.’ 

106-107  Lamentacio  beate  marie , — ‘ In  a chyrchas  I gan  knelle.’2 

128-135*  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem, — ‘ God  that  schupe  both  heuyn  and  helle.’ 
136-138*  The  Complaint  of  Sir  William  Basterfeld’s  Ghost, — ‘All  crysten  men 
walke  by  me.’ 

I38*-I44*  The  romance  of  the  Resurrection, — ‘When  Jhesu  was  in  graue  leyd.’ 

145-150*  The  legend  of  St.  Margaret, — ‘ Old  and  3ong  here  be.’ 

1 56*- 1 57  Paraphrase  of  part  of  Ecclesiastes  entitled, — ‘Vanyte  O vanyte  off  vanytes 
and  all  is  vanyte.’ 

We  have  thus  a collection  of  at  least  nineteen  poems  specifically 
attributed  to  Rate.  Most  of  them  are  well  enough  known  to  readers  of 
early  English  poetry,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  three  pieces  published 
by  Horstmann  and  the  three  (mistakenly  as  regards  ascription)  by  Furni- 
vall, none  of  them,  so  far  as  I remember,  has  been  published  with  an 
attribution  to  a particular  author.3  In  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 

1 The  asterisk  denotes  folio-verso.  2 Rate  is  spelt  in  this  colophon  Rathe. 

3 I am  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  another  translation  of  Stans  puer  is  in  a late  MS. 
attributed  to  Lydgate. 
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since  the  complete  list  of  the  Ashmole  ms.  was  received  I have  only  been 
able  to  examine  a few  of  the  pieces  carefully,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
each  other  and  with  the  poems  in  the  Cambridge  ms.,  to  formulate  some 
general  reasons  in  support  of  David  Rate’s  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
author.  But  first  it  will  be  well  to  quote  the  description  of  the  ms.  as 
given  in  the  Ashmole  Catalogue  by  Mr.  William  H.  Black,  p.  106  : — 

‘No.  61. 

‘A  very  tall  and  narrow  folio  volume  consisting  of  161  leaves  of  paper 
of  the  largest  size,  folded  down  the  length  of  the  sheet.  On  a fly-leaf  at 
the  beginning  is  fixed  a torn  leaf  containing  a spoiled  copy  of  30  lines  of 
the  first  article,  and  part  of  a list  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which 
are — 

‘ A collection  of  Metrical  Romances,  Lays  and  other  Poems  in  old 
English,  made  by  one  Rate,  in  or  before  the  time  of  Henry  vn. 

‘ The  volume  is  written  in  a coarse  but  legible  hand,  each  page  con- 
tains about  50  lines.  Between  most  of  the  poems  is  drawn  a fish  with 
leaves  and  flowers  across  the  page  to  distinguish  the  articles  ’ [and  often  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  for  no  special  purpose].1 

If  we  read  the  words  ‘ in  or  before  the  time  of  Henry  vn.’  as  circa  1485, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  a ms.  of  considerable  age.  Judging 
by  the  orthography  and  slight  verbal  changes  met  with  in  certain  of  the 
poems,  the  scribe  appears  to  me  to  have  been  an  Englishman.  But  it  is 
remarkable  to  find  the  northern  dialect  so  pure  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
pieces — e.g.  The  Legend  of  St.  Margaret — a fact  which  may  lead  one 
easily  to  suppose  the  scribe  to  have  been  himself  a Northumbrian,  pro- 
bably long  located  a little  south  of  his  native  shire.  Some  of  his  verbal 
changes  would  appear  to  indicate  Mercian  influence. 

The  poems  selected  for  comparison  with  the  Cambridge  ms.  are 
those  printed  by  Horstmann  and  Furnivall : viz.  (1)  The  Legend  of  St. 
Margaret;  (2)  The  Crucifix  Legend;  (3)  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem; 
(4)  Stans  Puer  ad  mensam ; (5)  The  Inferno,  called  in  the  Ashmole  ms. 
The  Complaynt  of  Sir  William  Basterfeld’s  Ghost ; and  (6)  the  variants 
of  The  Father’s  advice  to  his  Son,  and  How  the  Gudwyf  tau3t  her 
dau^ter. 

Making  allowance  for  slight  verbal  changes  and  later  orthography  in 
the  Ashmole  ms.,  it  will  be  found  that  both  as  regards  diction  and  rimes, 
there  is  a perfect  agreement  with  the  poems  in  the  Cambridge  ms.  They 
certainly  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a churchman.  Their  tone  is  also 
strikingly  alike. 

In  the  Rate  version  of  Stans  puer  ad  mensam — which  by  the  wray  is 
much  more  than  a translation  of  the  Latin  poem  of  Sulpitius — we  meet 
with  those  two  lines,  having  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  original — 

The  Trinyte  me  sped  and  gode  seynt  clement 
Yn  what  countrey  that  euer  y be  inne  ! 

Saint  Clement,  as  John  Barbour  informs  us,  was  the  patron  of  those 
‘that  saylis  in  to  the  se;’  and  if  the  author,  as  appears  likely,  is  telling  us 
that  sometimes  he  himself  ‘ trawalyt  in  sere  place,’ then  we  have  perfect 

1 The  words  in  parenthesis  are  added  by  Miss  A.  F.  Parker,  Oxford,  who  kindly 
examined  the  MS.  for  me,  and  furnished  the  report  of  contents. 
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agreement  with  another  of  the  poems,  viz.  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem , 
which  is  an  interesting  and  minute  account  of  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places  of  Palestine.  As  a Vicar  of  the  Order  of  Dominicans,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  Magister  David  Rate  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  a special  office  of  the  Black  Friars  being  the  conversion  of  the 
Infidels.1  But  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  connects  itself  also  most  sig- 
nificantly with  Tatis  Raving — a poem,  be  it  remembered,  existing 
only  in  the  Scottish  version  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  ms.  In  the 
preface  to  the  Booke  of  Precedence  Dr.  Furnivall  remarks  on  the  allusions 
in  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  to  Doctor  Grostete  and  Doctor  Palere.  ‘ Who, 
he  says,  ‘ the  Doctor  Palere  is,  who  is  introduced  into  our  ninth  piece  so 
often  as  a great  authority,  I do  not  know.5  Now,  if  I am  correct  in 
supposing  Palere  to  be  none  other  than  Matteo  Palmieri  of  Florence 
(1405-1475),  it  will  bring  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  and  Ratis  Raving  into  the 
closest  relationship  to  each  other.2  Palmieri  was  the  author  of  a Dialogue 
on  Civil  Life  {della  Vita  Civile)  published  in  1430,  if  not  two  years  earlier 
— a book  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  literature  of  Morals  and 
Manners.  Its  popularity  was  great  in  Italy  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  : it  was  even  translated  into  French  in  the  same  early 
period.  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  is  the  only  one  of  Rate’s  poems  in  which 
Palere  is  named  : it  is  not,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  the  sole  one  in 
which  we  can  trace  Rate’s  indebtedness  to  the  Italian.  Let  us  hear 
Palmieri’s  own  account  of  his  work  : — 

‘The  whole  performance  is  divided  into  four  books.  In  the  first, 
the  new-born  boy  is  diligently  conducted  up  to  the  perfect  age  of  man  ; 
showing  by  what  nurture  and  by  what  arts  he  should  prove  more  excellent 
than  others.  The  following  two  books  are  written  concerning  Uprightness, 
and  express  in  what  manner  the  man  of  perfect  age  should  act  in  private 
and  in  public,  according  to  every  moral  virtue.  Whence  in  the  former  of 
these  Temperance,  Fortitude  and  Prudence  are  treated  of  at  large,  also 
other  virtues  comprised  in  these,  etc.’3 * 

If  we  now  turn  to  Ratis  Raving  we  shall  find  it  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  abridged  and  rather  loose  paraphrase,  by  an  ecclesiastic,  of 
Palmieri’s  book.  The  division  of  the  subject  is  the  same.  After  describing 
each  of  the  five  senses  and  the  temptations  into  which  delights  of  sense 
lead  men,  there  follows  an  account  of  the  four  virtues  referred  to  by 
Palmieri,  namely, Temperance (temperans),  Fortitude  (stalwartness  of  hart), 
Prudence  (quantice),  Uprightness  (rycht  wysnes).  Ratis  Raving  is  thus  the 
key  which  opens  Stans  puer  ad  mensam  to  us.  Now,  if  it  be  asked  how 

1 Pat.  8,  Ed.  I.  m.  23,  ‘ Quod  Fratres  Praedicatores  praedicent  Iudaeis  pro  con- 
xersione  eorum.’  Pat.  14,  Ed.  II.  p.  1,  m.  16,  ‘ Salvus  conductus  pro  Roberto  de 
Braybrook,  etc.,  Fratribus  praedicatoribus  proficiscentibus  et  proponentibus  praedicare 
evangelium  Saracenis.’  Quoted  by  Dugdale,  vol.  viii.  p.  1482.  Until  the  reign  of 
James  in.  a Vicar  was  the  head  of  the  Order  in  Scotland.  In  that  reign,  however, 
John  Muir,  Vicar,  was  made  First  Provincial  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  English.  Scotland  then  became  the  Eighteenth  Province  of  the  Order. 
Spottiswood’s  Religious  Houses,  c.  xv.  p.  486,  edition  1734.  John  Muir  is  designed  in 
the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  a.d.  1473,  as  ‘Vicar-General  of  the  Dominicans,’ and 
in  1474  as  ‘ Bachelor  in  Divinity  and  Confessor  of  the  King  of  Scotland.’ 

2 The  contraction  in  the  MS.  is  easily  accounted  for.  A stroke  over  the  e would 

denote  the  m.  Or  the  scribe  may  easily  have  omitted  the  sign  of  the  contraction.  Palmer 
is  the  equivalent  in  English  of  Palmieri. 

See  the  excellent  essays,  Italian  Courtesy  Books , by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  and  German 

Courtesy  Books , by  Eugene  Oswald,  published  by  the  E.  E.  T.  Society. 
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Palmieri’s  book  came  to  be  known  to  a Scottish  friar  before  1450,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  suggest  more  than  one  cogent  answer.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  known  that  King  James  the  First,  on  two  occasions,  despatched 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  it  certainly  is  far  from  unlikely  that  his  own 
chaplain,  David  Rate,  was  of  the  ejitourage  ; or  it  may  be  that  a copy  of 
Palmieri’s  book,  then  being  much  talked  of  in  polite  Italian  society,  was 
brought  to  Scotland  by  some  courtier  interested  in  such  literature ; or, 
again,  it  may  even  have  come  to  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  a 
French  translation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  using  of  Palmieri’s  work  in 
Scotland  before  1450  by  a churchman  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  account  for. 

So  far  I have  been  endeavouring  to  show  a connection  between  some 
of  the  poems  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  perfect  concord  with  the  known 
biographical  facts  relating  to  David  Rate.  Let  us  look  now  at  another  of 
the  poems  from  a slightly  different  point  of  view.  The  one  I select  is  the 
Inferno , or,  as  the  Ashmole  ms.  describes  it,  The  Comflaytit  of  Syr  Wm. 
Basterfeld'*  s Ghost.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Thornton  ms.  A few  lines  will 
show  the  variations  in  the  two  texts  : — 


Ashmole  61. 

All  crysten  men  that  walke  by  me 
Behold  and  se  this  dulfull  syght  ! 

It  helpys  not  to  calle  ne  cry 

Fore  I am  dampned  a dollfole  wyght. 

[Some  tyme  in  Ingland  duellynge, 

Thys  was  trew  withouten  lesynge] 

I was  callyd  sir  Wylliam  Basterfeld  knygt, 
Be  were  be  me  both  kynge  and  knyght 
And  amend  you  whyle  ye  haue  space  ! 
Fore  I haue  lost  euerlastynge  lyght 
And  thus  of  mercy  cane  I gete  no  grace. 


Thornton. 

All  crysten  men  that  wawkys  me  bye 
Behold  and  see  this  dulful  seyght 
I beyd  nother  to  kawl  nor  to  crye 
I am  so  dampnyd  a woful  weyght 
Tak  heyd  of  me  both  kyng  and  kneyt 
And  mend  yow  heyr,  qwyllys  ye  haue 
space 

For  qwen  ye  haue  lost  euer  lastyng  leght 
Fro  mercy  be  gone,  ye  gayt  no  grace. 


The  poem  is  found  complete  only  in  the  Ashmole  ms.,  where  it 
consists  of  a proem  of  99  lines  and  the  story  proper  of  194  lines. 
The  proem  alone  is  in  the  Thornton  ms.  In  another  manuscript, 
Lambeth  306,  there  is  a later  copy  of  the  story,  but  without  proem.  In 
the  last-mentioned  manuscript  the  scribe  has  copied  as  Falmowtht,  a place- 
name  which  occurs  in  the  Ashmole  as  Felamow?ite , and  at  the  end  of  his 
transcript  has  added  this  interpretation  of  the  poem  : — ‘ Explicit.  A story 
of  too  skwyrys  that  were  brethren,  the  whyche  dwellyd  here  yn  ynglond, 
yn  the  towne  of  Falmowtht  yn  Dorsetscheere : the  tone  wTas  dampnyd 
for  brekyng  of  hys  wedlok,  the  tother  was  sauyd.’  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  scansion  of  the  poem  would  be  completely  spoiled  by  the  name 
Falmowtht.  In  Political , Religious  and  Love  Poems  (E.E.T.S.)  Dr. 
Furnivall  printed  the  Ashmole  Proem  and  the  Lambeth  Story , in  that  way 
presenting  the  poem  as  relating  to  Sir  William  Basterfeld,  a knight  of 
Falmouth.  But  Dr.  Horstmann  is  of  opinion  that  the  reference  to  the 
knight  is  an  interpolation  by  the  scribe  of  the  Ashmole  ms. — an  opinion 
scarcely  open  to  doubt.  The  complete  disturbance  of  the  rimes  tells  its 
own  plain  tale.  We  may  therefore  let  Sir  William  out  of  purgatory,  and 
read  the  poem  as  an  impersonal  didactic.  And  the  question  then  resolves 
itself  into  the  comparatively  simple  one  of  accepting  the  reading  of  the 
Ashmole  ms.  as  regards  the  place-name  Felamownte,  and  rejecting 
Falmowtht  of  the  Lambeth,  or  vice  versa.  I accept  the  Ashmole  un- 
hesitatingly, and  point  out  that  if  we  read  Falamount  for  Felamownte  we 
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have  a place-name  of  Midlothian,  and  the  name  of  a place,  besides,  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  and  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Soltre  in 
Haddington.  Like  St.  Leonard’s,  of  Peebles,  the  patronage  was  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  place  was  frequently  held  by  Royal  Chaplains.1 

A god  sampull  I wyll  you  telle 
To  my  tale  if  ye  take  hede 
In  Felamownte  this  case  befelle 
Thirti  wynter  senne  the  dede  ! 

It  surely  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  David  Rate  may  have  come  by 
his  ‘god  sampull.’ 

Now  one  result  of  considering  the  Cambridge  ms.  Kk.  i,  5 and  the 
Ashmole  61  as  closely  related,  is  very  clear.  They  touch  and  coalesce 
often ; they  never  contradict  each  other.  Each  interprets  the  other,  So 
much  a preliminary  survey  has  shown ; an  investigation  that  will  subject 
all  the  Rate  poems  to  a thorough  examination  may  be  expected  to  widen 
the  horizon  considerably.  At  present  let  me  state,  by  way  of  suggestion, 
one  or  two  other  things. 

And  first,  a reader  of  the  poems  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  author’s 
fondness  for  a proem  or  preface,  even  in  comparatively  short  compositions 
— a mannerism  which  makes  for  common  authorship.  A preface  in  the 
Cambridge  ms.  may  also  be  noted  as  an  evident  of  literary  taste  which 
embraces  in  its  catholicity  every  poem  attributed  by  the  Ashmole  ms.  to 
Rate : — 

Sen  vysmen  that  be  fore  our  dawis 
Studyt  in  prophesy  and  in  lawis 
In  syndry  sciens  of  clergeis, 

Cornykes,  Romans  and  storys 
Mayd  diverss  compilaciounys 
Eftyr  thar  inclinaciouns 
Sum  of  myraclys  and  halynes 
Sum  of  conquest  and  riches 
Sum  of  armys  and  honouris 
Sum  of  luf  and  paramouris 
Sum  of  lustis  and  of  delyte 
Ilkane  efter  thar  appetyte 
Fore  to  remayne  efter  thar  dais 
To  tech  wn-letteryt  folk  al  ways 
For  word,  but  writ,  as  vynd  our-gais 
And  efter  that  smal  profet  mais 
And  wryt  remains  and  prentis  in  hart 
To  thaim  that  sal  cum  efterwart. 

Further,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  grammar  and  diction  of  all  the 
pieces  in  the  Cambridge  ms.2  exhibit  the  language  spoken  in  Scotland 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  may  deserve  at  least  passing 
mention  that  the  only  hint  of  the  name  of  a scribe  is  in  Dicta  Salomonis , 
the  colophon  of  which  is — Expliciunt  dicta  Salomonis  per  manum  V. 
de  F May  these  initials  be  read  as  William  de  Foulis,  the  name  of  the 
scribe  of  King  James  the  First  ? Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
David  Rate’s  connection  with  the  Court  of  that  monarch.  And  that 

1 Among  the  endowments  of  Soltre  were  the  £2  lands  ‘in  villa  de  Falahill  infra 
Heriotmoore’  ( Edin . Charters , p.  100).  It  may  be  noted  that  David  Rate  obtained 
St.  Leonard’s  in  1427,  in  succession  to  George  Lawder,  on  his  preferment  as  Bishop 
of  Argyll.  In  1452  Thomas  Lauder,  Master  of  Soltre,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
James  II. , was  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dunkeld. 

2 Making  allowance  for  slight  orthographical  changes,  especially  by  one  of  the  scribes. 
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connection  may  indeed  offer  a good  starting-point  for  future  investigation. 
To  ensure  accuracy  of  general  view,  nothing  better  than  Dr.  FurnivalPs 
delightful  Babees  Book  could  be  desired.  It  suggests  the  question,  Was 
David  Rate,  the  royal  confessor,  also  the  preceptor  of  ‘ the  bele  babees  and 
swete  children,’  the  pages  of  honour  at  the  Court  of  King  James  the 
First  ? English  analogy  favours  such  supposition.  King  James’s  legislation, 
besides,  shows  him  to  have  been  a reformer  possessing  sound  views  on 
the  question  of  the  nurture  of  youth.  ‘ He  bent  his  whole  attention,’  says 
Buchanan,  ‘ to  establish  schools  that  they  might  be  seminaries  for  all 
ranks.  He  not  only  drew  around  him  learned  teachers  by  rewards,  but 
was  himself  present  at  their  disputations ; and  as  often  as  he  could  dis- 
engage himself  from  public  business  cheerfully  attended  to  their  literary 
discourses,  thus  striving  anxiously  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  his 
nobility  the  false  idea  that  literature  rendered  men  idle,  slothful,  and 
averse  to  active  employment.’  Presentation  to  St.  Leonard’s  may  have 
been  David  Rate’s  reward.  The  poetical  collections  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Ashmole  manuscripts  are  exactly  the  kind  of  literary  discourses  and 
literature  given  to  ‘ the  young  gentlemen  henxmen  ’ at  the  English  Court 
by  the  authors  and  translators  of  such  pieces,  ‘the  Maistyris  of  Henxmen,’ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  inculcate  ‘ urbanitie  and  nourture  ’ in 

Yonge  Babees  whom  bloode  Royalle 

With  grace  feture  and  hyhe  habylite 

Hath  enournyd. 

Then  there  is  the  specific  attribution  of  Ratis  Raving  in  the  Cam- 
bridge ms.  and  of  the  considerable  collection  of  pieces  in  the  Ashmole  ms. 
to  Rate,  a fact  of  much  importance.  Both  the  Scottish  and  English 
scribes  knew  of  such  an  author,  and  in  the  question  of  authorship  they 
are  independent  witnesses,  for  Ratis  Raving  exists  only  in  the  Cambridge 
manuscript.  Again,  Rate  was  not  a recognised  poet  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  to  whom  scribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer,  would  bring 
gifts,  gathered  anywhere,  offering  them  on  his  altar  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  seemed  good  enough  to  be  his.  He  belonged  only  to  the 
glorious  company  of  the  minor  poets.  His  compositions  did  not  spring 
so  much  from  tuneful  impulse  as  from  pedagogic  sense  of  duty  to  ‘ enfans 
de  famille,  younkers  of  account,  youths  of  good  houses,  children  of  riche 
parents,  merchants’  sons  and  goodwifes’  daughters.’  Good  enough  as 
schoolbooks,  they  would  seem  to  have  passed  from  Scotland  into  England 
and  to  have  been  absorbed  there  in  the  general  mass  of  related  literature, 
their  authorship  wholly  unacknowledged  in  the  land  of  their  adoption 
save  by  the  Ashmole  scribe,  on  whom,  perhaps,  it  is  fitting  here  to  bestow 
a word  of  praise.  Assuming  his  original  to  have  set  forth  Rate  as  the 
author,  then  such  conscientious  acknowledgment  of  copyright  was  not 
very  common  either  among  his  English  or  Scottish  brethren;  if,  as  scribe, 
he  added  a ‘ quod  Rate  ’ in  a single  instance,  at  his  own  hand,  the 
modern  critic  v/ill  have  some  trouble  in  detecting  it  either  by  philological 
test  or  by  the  general  style  of  the  compositions. 

The  issue  thus  raised  divides  itself  into  two  branches — (i)  the  com- 
mon authorship  of  the  Rate  poems  in  the  Scottish  and  English  manu- 
scripts, Cambridge  Kk  i,  5,  and  Ashmole  61 ; and  (2)  David  Rate’s  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  author.  On  neither  branch  has  there  been  any 
attempt  to  make  a definite  pronouncement.  Before  that  is  possible,  it 
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appears  to  me,  there  must  be  a thorough  examination  of  all  the  poems 
and  a careful  collation  of  many  manuscripts.1  But  if  what  is  here  advanced 
be  enough  to  awaken  interest  and  stimulate  inquiry,  my  purpose  in  writing 
will  have  been  attained.  J.  T.  T.  Brown. 


‘SURDIT  DE  SERGAUNT5:  AN  OLD  GALLOWAY  LAW. 

Amongst  the  interesting  anomalies  of  early  Scots  laws  were  the  customs 
peculiar  to  special  provinces.  Unfortunately  little  is  known  of  them  be- 
yond their  names.  The  influence  of  Celticism  in  the  chief  body  of  the 
legal  institutions  of  the  country  must  have  been  singularly  slight.  Celtic 
practices,  in  the  main  strictly  confined  to  Celtic  localities,  in  the  end  died 
out.  They  were  not  absorbed  into  the  national  corpus  juris.  Amongst 
the  best  known  of  these  Celtic  specialties  was  the  taking  of  ‘ cawpes  ’ by 
the  heads  of  clans  in  the  Highlands  and  in  Galloway,  blending  the  features 
of  a feudal  casualty  with  those  of  a species  of  blackmail.  In  Carrick  and 
in  Galloway,  the  common  people  had  occasion  at  different  periods  to  com- 
plain of  oppressive  treatment  by  their  lords.  With  such  a wild  historic 
past  behind  them,  however,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Galwegians  owed  some  of  their  oppression  to  their  own  turbulence. 

In  1305,  during  the  English  occupation,  Edward  1.,  who  in  divers  ways 
showed  himself  very  conciliatory  towards  the  people  of  Scotland,  received 
from  the  ‘ community  of  Galloway 5 a petition  to  remedy  a certain  in- 
jurious and  outlandish  ( extranea ) law  called  ‘Surdist  des  serjantes.’  The 
petitioners  declared  that  this  ‘estraunge  e torcenuse  ley  qe  est  appele 
surdit  de  sergaunt’  had  not  been  used  since  (pus)  the  time  of  King 
Alexander  and  the  year  before  he  died,  but  that  now  the  barons  and  great 
lords  used  this  bad  law  to  the  great  grievance  of  the  land.  They  there- 
fore prayed  the  king  to  give  them  peace  from  that  law  as  they  had  had 
since  (pus)  the  time  of  King  Alexander.  Edward  gave  orders  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  directing  his  judicial  representatives  to  take  action  in 
accordance  with  what  they  deemed  best  for  the  people  (Memoranda  de 
Parliamento , R.  S.  17 1-2,  Rotuli  Pari.  i.  472,  Bain  s Calendar , ii.  1874). 
There  is  no  direct  record  of  the  result. 

The  law  certainly  did  not  cease  to  exist,  though  it  may  have  been 
interrupted,  for  in  1324  King  Robert  the  Bruce  granted  to  the  captains 
and  men  of  Galloway  that  any  Galwegian  upon  any  supradictinn  serjan- 
dorum  Galwidie  should  have  the  right  to  an  assize  and  not  be  bound  to 
make  purgation  or  acquittance  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  Galloway. 
The  four  pleas  of  the  crown  and  articles  touching  treason  arid  slaughter 
of  foreigners  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  new — or,  perhaps 

1 For  example,  Dr.  Furnivall’s  opinion  that  the  two  poems  ‘The  Father’s  advice  to 
his  Son,’  and  ‘The  Mother’s  advice  to  her  Daughter,’  printed  in  the  Babees  Book,  ‘are 
but  variations  from  some  original  that  has  not  yet  turned  up,’  was  expressed  before  the 
publication  of  Professor  Lumby’s  edition  of  Ratis  Raving.  Unless  I am  mistaken,  the 
Cambridge  MS.  Kk  1,  5 furnishes  the  oldest  and  purest  text ; other  MSS.,  like  Trin.  Coll. 
Camb.  G 23,  Lambeth,  853,  Porkington,  10,  etc.,  being  simply  later  variants.  So, 
too,  the  Ashmole  version  of  Syr  Ysombras — a romance,  by  the  way,  which  has  no  Anglo- 
Norman  original,  and  which  notably  has  for  its  theme  the  conversion  of  Saracens — 
will  require  to  be  studied  with  the  Edinburgh  MS.  (Advoc.  Lib.)  19,  3,  1 ; the  Caius 
Coll.  Camb.  MS.  175  ; Cotton,  Calig.  A ; Douce  261  ; and  the  ms.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Naples — particularly  with  the  two  first  mentioned  ; and  probably  others  of  the  Rate 
poems  call  for  similar  treatment. 
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rather,  renewed — provision.  Any  man  convicted  by  such  an  assize  was 

to  pay  ten  cows  for  each  count  ( supradictum ) upon  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Bruce’s  charter  was  printed  {Acts  Pari.  Scot.  i.  482)  from  the 
Earl  of  Haddington’s  collections.  From  the  context  there  is  good  reason 
to  infer  that  supradictum  is  a misreading  for  superdictum.  The  word  is, 
however,  supradictum  sure  enough  in  the  Earl’s  copy,  in  his  Collection  of 
Charters,  vol.  ii.  (ms.  Adv.  Lib.  34.  2.  ia),  p.  89,  near  end  of  volume.  It 
obviously  means  a charge — a something  said  upon,  or  laid  against,  an 
offender. 

This  inference  on  the  true  spelling  is  certiorated  by  a still  earlier 
example  of  the  word  in  the  same  connection  in  that  actual  form.  In 
1285  the  father  and  mother  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Carrick,  gave  a charter  to  the  monks  of  Melrose  narrating  that  they 
had  heard  how  the  Abbey  was  not  a little  aggrieved  ‘ by  the  charge  of  our 
serjeants’  {de super dictu  serviejitum  nostrorum ) made  upon  the  monks,  their 
men  and  lands  of  Carrick,  though  claiming  for  themselves  English  law  : 
wherefore  the  earl  and  countess,  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of  themselves, 
their  ancestors  and  successors,  benevolently  and  forever  released  the 
Abbey  and  its  people  from  the  said  superdictum  {Liber  de  Metros,  p. 
277).  In  Alexander  Low’s  History  of  Scotland  to  Ninth  Century  (1826), 
p.  226,  a note  states  that  * Robert  the  Bruce  freed  the  canons  of  Withern 
A superdicto  jurgantium ,’  citing  as  authority,  £ ms.  Monast.  Scotia.’  The 
charter  thus  indicated  was  no  doubt  that  confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal 
in  1451  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii.  461).  As  recited  in  that  confirmation  charter, 
it  bore  the  date  of  20th  May  1426,  and  conceded  to  the  canons  that  they 
and  their  men  inhabiting  the  lands  of  Glenwyntoun  or  Glenswinton,  in 
Parton,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  should  be  free  forever  a supradicto  serjantium. 

Synthetically  the  documents  reveal  certain  facts  regarding  this  law 
which  the  men  of  Melrose  in  1285,  the  community  of  Galloway  in  1305, 
the  Gallovidian  captains  and  clansmen  in  1324,  and  the  canons  of 
Whithorn  a couple  of  years  afterwards,  were  all  alike  anxious  to  have 
abrogated.  It  was  prevalent  in  Carrick  as  well  as  Galloway,  a fact 
which  the  former  unity  of  these  provinces  at  once  explains.  It  was  in 
1285  emphatically  repudiated  as  inferior,  in  point  of  liberty  of  the  subject, 
to  English  law.  It  was  in  1305  stigmatised  apparently  as  not  a native  but 
an  extraneous  institution  disused  since  the  time  of  King  Alexander,  and — 
according  to  the  allegation — only  a recent  revival.  Still  even  that  admits 
that  it  had  formerly  been  a general  custom,  whether  outlandish  in  origin 
or  not.  It  has,  however,  the  fullest  light  thrown  upon  it  by  Bruce’s 
charter  of  1324,  which  was  styled  {Acts  Pari.  Scot.  i.  292)  a liberty  ‘ of  new  ’ 
granted  to  the  Galwidians.  The  unvouched  charge  of  a serjeant  is  not  to 
lie  for  the  future  without  an  assize.  The  accused  is  not  by  that  charge 
alone  to  be  put  to  his  purgation  according  to  the  old  law  of  Galloway. 

This  distinctly  enough  bears  out  what  was  Professor  Maitland’s  original 
impression  concerning  the  passage  in  the  Parliament  Roll  of  1305  when  he 
was  editing  it,  viz. — that  the  Galwegian  lords  had  been  enforcing  the  rule 
that  a man  could  be  driven  to  his  law  by  an  unsupported  charge — the 
simplex  dictum  of  English  records — proffered  by  the  lord’s  officer.  They 
had  been  doing  what  in  England  was  condemned  by  Magna  Carta,  cap. 
38.  So  viewed,  Bruce’s  grant  has  the  appearance  of  a late  recension  for 
Galloway  of  the  law  which  Henry  it.  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  in  1166 — the  law  of  an  accusing  jury,  regarding  which 
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something  is  said  in  Pollock  and  Maitland’s  History  of  English  Law  (i. 
130,  13 1).  Bruce’s  charter,  it  seems  clear,  said  that  the  mere  charge  by 
the  serjeant  should  no  longer  infer  the  burden  of  disproof  by  the  onerous 
purgation  of  the  old  law.  Proofs  have  in  civilised  countries  been  ceasing 
to  be  negative.  The  accused  is  not  to  demonstrate  by  the  ordeal  or  by 
fellow  swearers  that  he  is  Not  Guilty.  That  he  is  Guilty  the  accuser  has 
to  establish  by  the  finding  of  an  assize.  The  passage  is  diversely  in- 
structive of  great  change.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  there  is  ( Acts 
Pari.  Scot.  i.  378)  a popular  clinging  to  the  law  of  Galloway  as  against 
the  newer  visnet : here  in  Bruce’s  time  the  protest  is  the  other  way ; it  is 
for  the  improved  visnet,  an  assize,  or  jury,  as  against  the  law  of  Galloway. 
When  in  1384  the  Earl  of  Douglas  made  reservation  and  protest  (Acts 
Pari.  Scot.  i.  551),  for  the  liberty  of  his  right  and  of  the  law  of  Galloway, 
one  cannot  be  sure  that  he  referred  at  all  to  this  point  of  procedure,  and, 
were  that  certain,  his  was  in  any  case  the  protest  of  a great  lord,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  very  persons  against  whom  the  community,  the  clansmen, 
and  the  chiefs,  had  of  old  needed  protection  by  royal  charter.  Quite  as 
likely  as  not  he  was  the  champion  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  feudal 
rights,  some  of  which,  doubtless,  the  community  regarded  as  their  wrongs. 

The  subject  as  a whole  merits  fuller  examination  than  appears  yet  to 
have  been  given  to  it,  especially  in  regard  to  its  bearing  on  indigenous 
Celtic  law  before  Carrick  was  carved  out  of  Galloway.  The  impress  of 
Celticism  is  to  this  day  very  strong  on  Carrick,  where  it  is  perhaps  most 
self-evident  in  the  old  personal  and  place  names.  This  summer  the  re- 
mains of  a Celtic  wheel-cross  were  detected  in  the  churchyard  of  Girvan. 
And  in  a mysterious  name  in  that  town — Knockushion  Street — one  may 
well  read  a legal  and  historical  reminiscence  of  considerable  import. 
Girvan  was  the  feudal  capital  of  Carrick,  the  head  courts  of  that  bailiary 
having,  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  any  rate,  been  held  on  the  knoll  which 
gave  its  peculiar  name  to  Knockushion  Street.  The  earliest  spelling 
pointed  out  is  ‘ Knoktoscheok,’  which  does  not  require  a Celt’s  imagination 
to  decipher  into  the  sense  of  the  Toschach’s  knowe  (Ayr  Advertiser , 
5th  November  1896).  Perhaps  the  law  of  ‘surdit  de  sergaunt’  once  upon 
a time  was  administered  there  by  some  c toschach  ’ or  ‘ capitaneus  ’ of 
old  Carrick,  under  the  shadow  of  Turnberry, — a law  which,  however 
obscure  otherwise,  was  certainly  once  groaned  under  in  common  by 
vassals  of  Balliol  and  Bruce. 

Geo.  Neilson. 


THE  GAELIC  PSALTER. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  from  William  hi.  to  the  Scots  Privy 
Council  printed  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary  of  last  July  the  following  note 
regarding  the  Gaelic  Psalter  may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  year  1653  the  Synod  of  Argyle  took  steps  to  translate  the  Psalms 
into  Gaelic  verse,  and  apportioned  the  work  among  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
bounds.  By  1658  the  first  fifty  Psalms  were  translated  by  the  Presbytery 
of  Dunoon,  and  in  1659  these  were  published  by  Andrew  Anderson  in 
Glasgow.  A few  copies  of  this  book  still  exist. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  translation  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Psalms  was  made.  ‘ Because  of  troubles  in  Church  and  State  ’ a complete 
edition  was  not  printed  until  after  the  Revolution.  Meanwhile  the  whole 
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of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Gaelic  verse  were  published  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1684  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  Minister  successively  of  Balquhidder 
and  Aberfoyle,  a gentleman  better  known  perhaps  as  the  author  of  the 
Secret  Co?nmonwealth , an  Essay  on  Elves,  Faunes,  Fairies,  etc.  Mr.  Kirk 
was  an  .Episcopalian,  and  this  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  his 
version  was  not  reprinted,  and  that  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  of 
the  editions  subsequently  published  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle.  Kirk’s 
Psalter  is  dedicated  to  the  Marquess  of  Athole,  and  bears  a grant  of 
‘ priviledge  ’ from  the  Privy  Council,  to  endure  for  eleven  years,  and  dated 
March  20th,  1684.  The  author  died  (or  was  ‘removed’  by  the  fairies)  in 
1692,  but  the  ‘privilege’  would  continue  till  1695. 

The  Synod  of  Argyle’s  complete  version  of  the  Psalms,  evidently  that 
to  which  the  letter  of  William  in.  refers,  is  universally  believed  to  have 
been  published  in  1694.  It  was  without  doubt  prepared  for  publication 
in  that  year.  ‘ There  was  no  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  [of  Dunoon]  from 
30th  November  1693  to  15th  August  1694,  because  John  M‘Laurin  [minister 
of  Kilmodan]  was  from  December  till  the  end  of  April  at  Edinburgh  wait- 
ing on  the  press  for  the  Irish  Psalms,  completed  in  the  latter  year  ’ ( Fasti 
Eccl . Scot.  v.  23).  But  no  one  has  in  recent  years,  if  ever,  indeed,  seen  a 
copy  of  a 1694  edition.  To  reprints  still  existing,  and  dated  1702,  1707, 
1716,  etc.,  etc.,  are  prefixed  a ‘privilege’  to  last  for  nineteen  years,  from 
the  Privy  Council  to  the  Synod  of  Argyle,  dated  March  8th,  1694,  and  a 
Gaelic  preface,  unpaged  and  undated,  but  which  from  internal  evidence 
must  have  been  written  for  the  first  complete  edition  published  by  the 
Synod. 

A revised  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Psalm  Book,  containing  all  the  Psalms 
and  forty-five  Paraphrases,  was  published  by  authority  of  the  Synod  of 
Argyle  in  1753.  This  version  bears  to  be  a revision  ‘of  the  translation 
made  by  the  Synod  in  1659  and  completed  in  1694.’  It  is  commonly 
known  as  Macfarlane’s  edition,  the  translator  of  the  Paraphrases  being 
the  Rev.  Alexander  M‘Farlane,  minister  of  Kilninver  and  Kilmelfort. 
This  version  continued  in  use  until  1787  when  the  Gaelic  Psalter,  further 
revised,  and  now  containing  all  the  Paraphrases  and  Hymns  as  in  the 
English  Psalm  Book,  was  published  by  the  Synod,  the  editor  being  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Campbeltown.  This, 
with  unimportant  verbal  alterations,  is  the  Gaelic  Psalm  Book  in  common 
use  since. 

An  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Psalter,  reverting  back  to  the  older  edition  of 
Macfarlane,  was  published  in  1807  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross  of  Lochbroom. 
This  version,  printed  sometimes  with  the  Paraphrases  and  sometimes  with- 
out, is  used  principally  in  the  Northern  Highlands. 

Don.  Mackinnon. 

University  of  Edinburgh,  Jan.  9,  1897. 


THE  USHER  OF  THE  WHITE  ROD. 

The  title  ‘ Usher  of  the  White  Rod  ’ is  the  most  modern  of  several  by 
which  the  Principal  Usher  of  the  Scottish  Kings  and  Parliament  has  been 
known. 

‘As  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  office,  these,’  reported  Sir 
Patrick  Walker,  the  Usher  of  the  day,  to  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
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in  1818,  ‘are  connected  with  the  Household  and  matters  of  State,  and 
may  be  performed  at  home  or  abroad  as  I may  be  ordered,  for  which 
reason  (being  always  on  duty)  I am  exempted  watching  and  warding,  and 
from  serving  on  juries,  etc. 

‘Those  duties,  of  a fixed  nature  since  the  Union,  fall  partly  to  be 
performed  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  England — as  to  the  former,  I am 
bound  to  attend  the  Regalia  (or  Honors  as  they  were  formerly  called)  of 
Scotland  on  all  public  occasions  on  which  they  were  carried.  As  the 
Usher  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Councils,  I ought  to  attend  the  Peers  of 
Scotland  at  all  their  meetings  for  election.  Also  the  King’s  Commissioner 
on  his  Levee  days,  but  as  there  has  been  no  allowances  for  these  services 
since  the  Union,  and  the  expense  of  eight  attendants  who  accompany 
the  Usher  is  great,  my  predecessors  have  seldom  done  these  duties,  and 
I never  have.  . . . 

‘The  Usher  has  the  duty  of  the  Chamberlain  and  the  Master  of  the 
Household  to  perform,  when  they,  or  either  of  them,  are  or  is  absent,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

‘ I am,  generally  speaking,  supposed  to  be  attending  the  Sovereign,  and 
I observe  my  predecessors  used  to  accompany  his  Majesty  on  visits  to 
other  countries,  and  that  at  a very  early  period.  . . . 

‘ I am  also  bound  to  attend  his  Majesty  or  his  Commissioner  on  all  the 
solemnities  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  of  which  he  is  the  Sovereign, 
being  by  my  charter  Ostiarius  ad  Festa , or  the  Feasts  of  St.  Andrew. 

‘ In  England  I am  bound  to  officiate  at  all  coronations  and  public 
solemnities  at  which  the  Sovereign  is  present,  and  to  bear  his  Majesty’s 
gracious  commands  to  wheresoever  he  may  be  pleased  to  direct  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  . . . 

‘ I receive  the  sum  of  ^250  as  the  fee  of  my  office  under  my  charter. 

. . . My  fee  is  paid  quarterly  upon  the  Scots  Establishment.  The  Precepts 
from  Exchequer  direct  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  me  as  “ Hereditary  Usher 
of  the  Court  of  Session,”  yet  I am  not  placed  amongst  the  Officers  of  that 
Court.’ 

The  history  of  this  ancient  office  of  Principal  Usher  is  a chequered  one. 

About  the  year  1180  Thomas  de  Lundyn,  the  king’s  Usher  ( Ostiarius 
regis ),  is  found  among  the  crowd  of  William  the  Lion’s  notables  who 
competed  with  each  other  in  the  endowing  of  that  monarch’s  Abbey  of 
Arbroath.  The  office  of  Ostiarius , or  door-ward,  was  then,  or  at  any  rate 
became,  hereditary  in  this  branch  of  the  Lundyn  family,  and  in  time  the 
surname  of  Lundyn  gave  place  to  that  of  Durward.  Alan,  the  last  of  the 
Durwards,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  11.  (1214-1248).  He 
married  a sister  of  the  king,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Athol  and  Justiciar  of 
Scotland.  Twice  he  was  one  of  the  regents  of  Scotland.  After  his  death 
in  1275  without  male  heirs,  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  the  office  of 
Usher  for  about  a century.  There  is  a trace  of  a Thomas  le  Usher  who 
may  have  been  Alan's  successor.  His  name  occurs  in  the  inventory  of 
Muniments  seized  in  the  treasury  at  Edinburgh  by  Edward  1.,  and  con- 
veyed to  Berwick. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  compilation,  known  as  the  Leges  Malcomi 
Mackenneth  (Malcolm  11.,  1005-1034),  the  annual  fee  or  salary  of  the 
Usher  of  the  King’s  Hall  is  stated  as  a hundred  shillings.  It  may  not  be 
far  wrong  to  consider  this  information  to  be  true  of  the  time  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bruces. 
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We  are,  however,  on  firmer  ground  when  we  reach  the  reign  of  the 
first  of  the  Stuart  kings,  and  find  a charter  of  Robert  il,  of  ioth  February 
1 373,  granting  to  Alexander  de  Cockburn  de  Langton,  Esquire  to  the 
king  (armigero  nostro ),  that  ‘he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  our  principal  Ushers 
at  our  Parliaments,  General  Councils  and  feasts  {festa ),  receiving  an  allow- 
ance for  two  Esquires  and  two  archers,  with  the  sword-bearers  and  horses 
pertaining  to  the  same.’  It  is  true  that  the  only  authority  for  the  terms 
of  this  charter  is  a transumpt  of  it  among  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1681, 
and  that  the  transumpt  is  of  only  a recital  of  the  charter  in  a confirming 
charter  of  Robert  hi.  in  1393;  still,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  charter 
of  Robert  11.  is  a reality.  There  is  independent  evidence  that  the 
Cockburns,  within  two  years  of  the  confirmation  of  1393,  held  at  least 
the  office  of  Esquire.  Stowe  mentions  that  ‘Cockburne,  Esquire  of 
Scotland,’  was  one  of  the  Royal  Household  of  Scotland  which  met  the 
English  Household  in  the  tournament  at  Southfield  in  1395. 

The  Cockburns  of  Langton  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  Principal 
Usher  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  a succession  of  charters 
in  the  terms  of  which  there  is  but  slight  variation.  In  1595  the  office  was 
confirmed  to  William  Cockburn  and  his  heirs  male  whomsoever,  bearing 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Cockburn ; the  office  to  be  administered  by 
himself,  accompanied  by  two  Esquires  and  two  archers  with  their  horses 
and  servants.  In  1609  the  same  Cockburn,  now  Sir  William,  obtained 
another  confirmation,  with  a limitation  firstly  in  favour  of  himself  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  then  to  those  of  Sir  Richard  Cockburn  of  Clerk- 
ington,  knight,  and  after  these  to  Sir  William’s  own  heirs  male  as  in  the 
charter  of  1595.  The  destination  in  favour  of  the  Cockburns  of  Clerking- 
ton,  however,  does  not  appear  in  the  subsequent  charters;  these  run 
invariably  in  favour  of  the  grantee  and  his  ‘heirs  male  and  assignees 
whomsoever.’ 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  the  Cockburns  always  exercised 
the  duties  of  their  office  and  enjoyed  its  emoluments.  In  1539  there  is  a 
Great  Seal  confirmation  of  a charter  to  John  Ross  of  Cragy,  supremo 
hostiariorum  regis.  Yet  in  1541-42  we  find  by  another  Great  Seal  con- 
firmation that  James  Cockburn  is  in  possession  of  the  office  of  king’s 
Principal  Usher  ( ostiarii  regis  principalis ) incorporated  as  usual  with  his 
barony  of  Langton,  as  his  father  Alexander,  it  is  narrated,  held  it  before 
him.  Cockburn’s  and  Ross’s  offices  seem  to  be  identical,  save  that  Ross’s 
is  not  said  to  be  heritable,  while  Cockburn’s  is. 

There  were  at  this  time  as  formerly,  and  indeed  down  to  a compar- 
atively recent  time,  a variety  of  Ushers  whose  revenues  consisted  largely 
if  not  mainly  of  fees.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  11.  the  fees  of  the 
Usher  of  Chancery  are  fixed  by  royal  grant  under  the  Privy  Seal.  ‘ Willielmus 
Ostiarius,  of  our  chancery  ( capelle  nostre)  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Alexander 
de  Capella  by  law  and  custom  ought  to  receive  certain  fees  in  our  chancery, 
which  fees  the  ancestors  of  the  said  William  have  received  immemorially.’ 
The  fees  fixed  are  : — for  each  charter  of  new  infeftment,  half  a silver  merk  ; 
for  each  confirmation  in  majori forma , the  same ; for  each  in  minori  forma , 
forty  pence;  for  letters  of  remission,  of  church  presentations,  etc.,  two 
shillings,  and  so  on  ; but  no  mention  is  made  of  fees  on  charters  by  resigna- 
tion (Roxburgh  mss.,  Rep.  Comrs.  Hist.  mss.  xiv.  26).  What  fees  the 
Principal  Usher  was  entitled  to  then  we  do  not  know,  but  in  after  times  he 
also  had  rights,  to  fees  on  new  infeftments,  confirmations,  etc.,  which  can 
scarcely  have  been  originally  due  to  him. 
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In  1585  there  was  ‘grudge  and  complaint  on  account  of  allegit  ex- 
torsion ’ by  the  Ushers  in  the  exaction  of  fees.  Parliament  appointed  a 
commission  of  officers  of  State  to  ascertain  the  ancient  usage,  and  to  fix 
fees  which  were  reasonable.  ‘ Mr.  Yschear  ’ himself — probably  William 
Cockburn  of  Langton — was  on  the  commission,  but  the  commission  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  reported.  In  1592  the  matter  of  Seal  and  Ushers’ 
fees  were  remitted  by  Parliament  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  it  was  not 
till  1606  that  the  Council  was  moved  to  action.  It  then  became  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  ‘ shamefull  scafferie  and  extortion  ’ which  the  lieges 
were  being  subjected  to  in  the  matter  of  fees  in  general.  Respecting 
.the  Ushers’  fees  it  enacted  that  ‘ no  infeftment  or  signator  shall  pay 
chalmer  fie’  save  in  a resignation  of  lands  held  of  the  king,  and  then 
the  fee  shall  be  equal  and  proportional  to  the  price  due  to  the  Privy 
Seal  for  the  lands  that  shall  be  resigned.  It  will  be  observed  that  if  the 
ancient  list  of  fees  due  to  the  Usher  of  Chancery  was  in  force  at  this  time,  it 
did  not  include  fees  on  charters  by  resignation.  The  Council  did  not 
finally  adjust  its  regulations  without  some  argumentative  correspondence 
with  the  king.  James  and  his  Court  were  at  Greenwich,  and  his  Ushers 
were  in  attendance  on  him  as  in  duty  bound.  ‘ Thair  stay  and  attendance 
heir,’  writes  the  king,  ‘being  an  impediment  to  thame  to  solicit  thair 
affairis  ’ in  Edinburgh,  his  Majesty  graciously  took  up  the  cudgels  for  them. 
The  Ushers  were  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  and  James  Maxwell. 
And  this  incidental  statement  of  King  James’s  clears  up  a passage  in  the 
life  of  Sir  John’s  son,  William  Drummond  the  poet,  the  explanation  of 
whose  residence  in  England  in  his  youth  had  formerly  been  a matter  of 
doubtful  surmise  (see  Professor  Masson’s  footnote,  Privy  Council  Register , 
vii.  p.  190).  Maxwell  was  James  Maxwell  of  Innerwick,  a gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  King  James  and  afterwards  to  Charles  1.  He  married 
a sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Annandale,  and  in  1646  was  himself  created 
Earl  of  Dirleton.  He  was  a person  of  considerable  influence  at  Court. 

Cockburn  of  Langton  does  not  appear  in  these  discussions.  Yet,  as  he 
had  received  a charter  of  confirmation  but  a few  years  previously  (1595), 
according  to  which  his  office  was  to  be  administered  by  himself  personally, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  rights  or  that  they  had 
lapsed.  It  is  true  that  in  1595  Cockburn  was  a minor,  acting  with  consent 
of  a ‘ tutor.’  In  1609,  however,  he  was  of  full  age  and  had  already  received 
knighthood.  He  cannot  therefore  have  been  considered  a person  of  no 
consequence.  But  whether  by  granting  leases  of  their  office,  or  by  neglect 
of  it,  the  Cockburns  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  altogether  their 
right  to  exercise  any  part  of  it  personally.  No  Cockburn  appears  in  the 
list  of  Ushers  and  Master-households  who  receive  gratuities  for  their 
services  on  the  occasion  of  King  James’s  visit  to  Scotland  in  1618.  Nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  exercised  even  their  parliamentary  functions  for 
a time,  for  though  Sir  William  Cockburn  had  had  a crown  confirmation 
of  his  office  in  1609,  yet  in  1621  the  Privy  Council  utterly  denied  that  he 
was  ever  in  possession  of  it.  The  Council  was  resolute,  and  its  minute  is 
quaint : — 

‘ 25th  July  1621. — The  quhilk  day, Cokburne  of  Langtoun  having 

usurpit  upoun  him  the  office  of  Isheair  and  preassing  to  haif  attendit  that 
office  during  the  tyme  of  this  present  Parliament,  and  the  Lordis  of  the 
Secret  Counsaill  haveing  divers  tymes  causit  admonishe  him  to  forbeare 
that  service  at  this  tyme  seeing  he  was  never  in  possessioun  thairof  and 
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that  his  contestatioun  might  procure  some  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
Parliament,  and  he  haveing  obstinatlie  and  contemptuuslie  refusit  to  for- 
beare  the  exerceing  of  the  said  office,  unles,  as  he  affirmed  he  wer 
violentlie  putt  frome  it  and  his  battoun  tane  frome  him,  thairfoir  the  saidis 
Lordis  ordanis  him  to  be  committit  to  warde  within  the  Castell  of 
Edenburgh,  thairin  to  remayne  upoun  his  awne  expenssis  ay  and  quhill 
he  be  fred  and  releved  be  the  saidis  Lordis.’ 

In  1625  the  Prince,  in  forming  his  establishment,  came  to  name  an 
Usher,  wrote  from  his  Court  at  Newmercatt  and  nominated  William 
Cunningham,  Writer  to  the  Signet.  But  the  Council  delayed  the  appoint- 
ment ‘till  James  Maxwell,  his  Majesty’s  Usher,  shall  have  been  heard  as 
to  his  interest.’  Thereafter  the  appointment  was  cancelled,  the  Prince 
alleging  that  he  had  been  ‘sinisterouslie  ’ informed  when  he  made  it,  and  an 
appointment  was  issued  in  favour  of  ‘James  and  William  Maxwells, 
Gentlemen  Ushers  to  the  King’s  Majestie.’  Again,  no  mention  of  Cockburn. 

The  next  Cockburn  of  Langton  however  was  destined  to  retrieve  his 
position,  but  not  without  difficulty  and  compromise.  The  William 
Cockburn  who  had  been  warned  by  the  ‘ Lordis  of  the  Secret  Counsaill’  in 
1621,  was  dead,  and  his  son,  Sir  William  Cockburn,  Knight-Baronet, 
had  been  retoured  to  him  in  1626.  In  1633,  at  the  coronation  cavalcade 
of  Charles  1.,  the  Usher  had  been  granted  his  place  as  an  officer  of  the 
household.  On  17th  August  1641,  when  the  king  opened  the  Scots 
Parliament  in  person,  Cockburn  appeared  and  proceeded  to  exercise 
his  parliamentary  office.  ‘The  laird  of  Langtoun  took  upon  him,’ 
says  the  record  of  the  Parliament,  ‘ without  knowledge  or  direction 
from  his  Majestie,  to  go  before  the  king  as  Ischear  with  ane  rod  in  his 
hand.’  The  immediate  consequence  of  his  conduct  was  that  the  king 
ordered  him  ‘ to  goe  to  the  Castle  be  his  Majestie’s  warrand,’  but, 
presently  repenting  him  of  his  severity,  he  ‘ declaired  that  since  this  was 
the  first  day  of  his  appeiring  in  parliament  he  would  deale  so  bountifullie 
with  his  subjectes,  that  none  should  be  imprisoned,  And  therfor  his 
Majestie  commandit  Langtoun  to  keepe  his  chalmer  whill  [until]  the 
morne  that  the  mater  might  be  hard  and  setled  anent  his  cleame  to 
the  office  of  Ischearie.’  From  the  proceedings  of  the  next  few  days 
it  appears  that  Sir  William  had  influential  rivals.  The  Earl  of  Wigton 
claimed  a right  in  the  office,  and  James  Maxwell,  already  mentioned, 
considered  his  interests  were  affected,  and  claimed  to  be  made  a 
party  to  the  case.  The  Laird  of  Langton  lodged  answers  to  all  his 
competitors,  and  ‘ askit  instruments  that  he  was  debarrit  violentlie  from 
the  possessione  of  his  place  of  uscherie,  And  protestet  that  the  samen 
myght  not  be  prejudiciall  to  his  right  of  the  said  place  and  office.’  In 
1642  there  was  effected  a compromise,  the  terms  of  which  look  as  if  the 
Crown  itself  had  been  somewhat  in  the  wrong,  and  Cockburn  remiss 
perhaps.  The  Earl  of  Wigton  got  a warrant  for  payment  of  a thousand 
pounds  sterling  out  of  the  king’s  coffers,  in  lieu  of  his  rights,  and  the 
Laird  of  Langton  accepted  a re-grant  of  the  office,  subject  to  liferents  in 
favour  of  James  Maxwell  and  his  brother  William  Maxwell  of  Kirkhouse. 
In  the  next  year  William  Maxwell  died,  and  Colonel  Robert  Cunynghame, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Glencairne,  came  into  his  right.  In  March  1647, 
Parliament  finally  ratified  a gift  of  the  office  under  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir 
William  Cockburn  of  Langton,  and  his  heirs-male  and  assignees  whom- 
soever, but  providing  a liferent  of  one-half  of  the  office  to  Colonel  Robert 
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Conynghame.  The  Ushers  compeared  personally  in  Parliament,  and 
made  faith  de  fideli  administrations,  and  so  was  the  matter  settled,  and 
ended  with  the  vindication  of  Cockburn’s  rights. 

At  the  same  time  the  fees  and  salary  of  the  office  were  fixed.  They 
were — ist,  the  fees  £ in  use  to  be  payed  to  the  said  Usher  for  infeftments  of 
lands  passing  the  Great  Seale  within  the  said  kingdome  [Scotland],  either 
by  Resignations,  Confirmations,  or  new  Gifts,  with  all  fies,  casualties,  and 
other  dewties  under  written  payable  be  Earles,  etc.,  ...  to  be  payed  be 
all  Scotismen  within  his  Majesties  dominions  and  als  be  all  Inglishmen, 
who  shall  receave  any  honors  or  dignities  from  his  Majestie  within  the 
said  kingdome  of  Scotland.  To  witt : — 

Scots.  Sterling. 


From  every  Earle  so  created, 

• .£180 

_d^15 

0 

0 

,,  Viscount, 

120 

10 

0 

0 

,,  Lord, 

80 

6 

13 

4 

,,  Knight-Baronet, 

60 

; 5 

0 

0 

„ Knight,  . 

40 

3 

6 

8 

Togither  with  the  soume  of  Four  hundreth  pounds  [Scots]  money  of  fie 
for  the  foresaid  office  to  be  payed  out  of  the  readiest  of  his  Majesties 
Rents.’ 

In  1660,  the  fees  similarly  receivable  from  Dukes  and  Marquises'was 
also  fixed  by  charter 


Scots.  Sterling. 


For  every  Duke, 

„ Marquis, 


^260 

220 


>£21  13  4 

18  6 8' 


Colonel  Cuningham  seems  to  have  had  a liferent  of  these,  and  a 
salary  of  ^50  sterling. 

The  next  charter  of  confirmation  (1662),  ratified  by  Parliament  in 
1663  (Acts,  1663,  c-  io4>  Rec.  Ed.  vii.  521),  grants  to  Sir  Archibald 
Cockburn  and  £ his  airs  male  and  assigneyes  whatsomever,  the  baronie  of 
Langtoun,  with  the  office  of  principall  Ischar  to  his  Majestie  and  his 
successors  in  all  time  comeing,  with  tuo  gentlemen  and  tuo  bowmen  with 
their  horses  and  servants  servand  the  said  Sir  Archibald  and  his  airs  male 
in  the  exercise  of  the  said  office  [reserving  to  Robert  Conynghame  his 
liferent  allenerlie  of  his  conjunct  right]  Together  with  the  pension  of  tuo 
hundreth  pund  sterling  english  money  granted  be  his  Majestie  to  the  said 
Sir  Archibald  dureing  all  the  days  of  the  lifetime  of  the  said  Robert 
Coninghame.  . . . To  be  payed,  on  the  first  termes  payment,  at  Wit- 
sunday  1662.’  In  1674,  Sir  Archibald  acquired  Colonel  Cunynghame’s 
rights,  and  in  1681  procured  a general  ratification,  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
of  all  the  charters  of  the  office,  with  the  fees,  and  salary  of  ^250  sterling 
(Acts,  1681,  c.  37,  Rec.  Ed.). 

In  1686  (c.  63,  Rec.  Ed.  viii.  632),  Parliament  confirmed  a Great  Seal 
charter,  dated  21st  January  of  that  year,  again  granting  the  fees  above- 
mentioned,  and  adding 

Scots.  Sterling. 

For  every  Archbishop,  . . ^230  [*£19  3 4 

,,  Bishop,  . . . 160  [ 13  6 8 

These  fees,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  are  exacted  at 
the  present  day  on  all  creations  of  dignities  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
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personally  conferred ; on  dignities  conferred  by  letters  patent  the  fees  are 
abated  to  the  extent  of  about  one-twentieth. 

The  fees  on  infeftments,  etc.,  which  varied  in  ratio  to  the  value  or 
dignity  of  the  subjects  involved,  are  now  a thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  charter  of  1662,  what  maintenance  if  any  was 
granted  to  the  Ushers’  attendants.  The  salary  of  ^250  may  have  been 
in  lieu  of  the  maintenance,  and  so  it  was  said  in  the  case  of  Stewart  v. 
Campbell,  1782,  Mor.  Did.  6925,  in  which  the  right  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  office  were  involved.  But  a later  Usher,  Sir  Patrick  Walker,  took 
another  view,  which  has  been  alluded  to  above. 

During  this  period  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Cockburns,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie  wrote  in  his  Treatise  on  Precedency , ‘ The  Lyon 
and  he  [the  Usher]  does  debate  who  shall  go  next  to  the  King  or  his 
Commissioner  in  Parliament  and  Conventions,  the  Usher  pretending  that 
if  he  behooved  to  go  after  the  Lyon,  he  behooved  to  go  before  the 
Heraulds,  and  so  he  behooved  to  walk  between  the  Lyon  and  his 
brethren,  which  were  not  decent.  . . . Like  as  it  is  implied  in  the  nature 
of  the  Usher’s  office,  that  he  should  immediately  usher  him  to  whom 
he  is  Usher.’  Mackenzie  leaves  the  question  open,  though  he  under- 
mines the  Usher’s  positions  by  references  to  the  practice  of  England 
and  France,  and  implies  that  the  Usher  walks  next  after  Lyon  (Mackenzie 
on  Precedency , 1680,  p.  44).  And  this  is  the  order  observed  in  the 
Ridings  of  the  Parliament  from  1685  down  to  the  Union.  (See  Certifi- 
cates in  Lyon  office.)  In  1693,  the  Usher  is  declared  to  be  among 
those  officials  such  as  the  Lyon,  the  Knight  Marishall  (then  an  existing 
office),  etc.,  who  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  presence  of  the  Parliament 
during  its  sittings. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lairds  of  Langton  were  getting  into  difficulties 
financial.  They  had  borrowed  extensively  from  William  Cockburn  of 
Cockburn  and  others,  and  in  1690  had  granted  these  creditors  in  return  a 
bond  and  a disposition  of  their  estates  in  security.  In  virtue  of  his 
disposition  the  creditors  subsequently  led  adjudications,  which  were 
sustained  by  the  Court  of  Session,  and  were  held  to  put  them  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  lands  and  barony  of  Langton,  but  in  possession  also  of  the 
office  of  Usher.  The  litigations  between  the  creditors  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  Cockburn,  which  continued  from  1690  down  to  1758. 
During  this  time  the  Union  of  Scotland  and  England  took  place,  and  by 
Article  20  of  the  Treaty  the  Scottish  heritable  offices  were  reserved  to  their 
owners.  In  1714,  therefore,  on  the  accession  of  George  1.,  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  walk  at  the  King’s  coronation  with  a 
white  rod  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  The  Petition,  however,  was  not 
determined  on,  owing  to  Cockburn’s  failure  to  produce  proofs  of  the  state- 
ments he  made  in  support  of  his  claim.  In  1727,  in  view  of  the  coronation 
of  George  11. , he  renewed  his  petition,  adding,  that  being  now  a man  of 
great  age,  and  unable  to  undertake  a journey,  he  prayed  the  King  to 
allow  him  to  be  represented  by  his  near  kinsman  Dr.  William  Cockburn. 
But  the  consideration  of  this  petition  was  postponed  also  in  absence  of 
proof  that  any  of  Sir  Alexander’s  predecessors  had  ever  walked  as  Ushers 
of  the  White  Rod  at  a coronation  of  any  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland. 
Cockburn  had  not  ingratiated  himself  at  Court,  and  was  in  no  position 
to  prove  his  statements.  He  had  been  in  rebellion,  he  was  bankrupt 
and  unable  to  appear  personally  for  fear  of  arrest,  and  his  office  was 
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practically  alienated  from  him  for  the  behoof  of  his  creditors.  In  1758, 
the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  affirmed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  heritable  office  of  Usher  was  finally  pronounced  to  be  adjudgeable, 
and  was  thereafter  judicially  sold  to  Alexander  Coutts,  one  of  the  famous 
bankers  of  that  name. 

Coutts  found  the  office  in  a state  of  great  dilapidation.  He  at  once 
petitioned  the  King  for  the  recognition  of  it  as  a British  office,  and  for  the 
recognition  of  his  rights  to  fees  on  creations  of  dignities  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  only  in  the  time  of  his  successor,  Sir  James  Cockburn, 
that  the  Usher’s  right  to  these  fees  was  formally  acknowledged,  as  it  was  by 
the  Treasury  ordering  payment  to  him  in  1766  of  ^21,  13s.  46..  on  the 
creation  of  a dukedom  of  Cumberland  in  favour  of  Prince  Henry  Frederick. 
But  Coutts  procured  the  official  recognition  of  the  office  in  some  respects, 
as  a British  office  analogous  to  that  of  Black  Rod.  He  was  able  to 
answer  the  test  question  of  precedent,  for,  after  extensive  searches 
among  the  Records  in  Edinburgh,  which  were  not  so  accessible  then  as 
now,  Mr.  George  Moncreiff  had  discovered  for  him  that  the  Usher  had  had 
his  precedence  fixed  by  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  for  the  entry  into 
Edinburgh  and  coronation  of  Charles  1.  in  1633.  Mr.  Coutts  received, 
in  consequence,  a summons  to  attend  the  coronation,  and  to  walk  next 
the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  There  is  no  record  of-  his 
having  received  new  insignia  of  office  for  the  occasion,  as  did  other 
similar  officials.  It  must  be  supposed  therefore  that  the  old  Cock- 
burn  insignia,  now  lost,  was  still  in  existence  then.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a rod  made  about  four  years  afterwards — in  1765.  This  rod, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  will  be  described  below,  along  with  the  later 
insignia. 

In  1766  Coutts  in  his  turn  sold  the  ushership  to  Sir  James  Cockburn, 
heir-male  of  the  first  grantee,  who  held  it  till  1778,  when  his  affairs  went 
into  disorder,  and  the  office  again  changed  hands.  It  was  acquired  by 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  K.B.,  for  ^*12,100  at  public  auction.  At  this 
time  the  average  annual  fees  were,  from  infeftments,  ^20,  10s.,  creations 
of  dignities,  ^100,  16s.  9d.  These,  added  to  the  salary  of  ^250, 
amounted  to  ^371,  6s.  9d.  Sir  Archibald  died  in  1791,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  his  brother  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Inverneil.  In 
1805,  Sir  James  made  preparations  for  selling  the  office,  but  died  before 
the  sale  was  carried  out.  His  son,  General  James  Campbell,  completed 
the  sale.  By  this  time  the  total  annual  return  from  the  office  had  increased 
to  an  average  of  ^453,  17s.  8d.  But  the  office  was  knocked  down  for 
^7,600.  The  purchaser  now  was  William  Walker  of  Coates,  Midlothian, 
son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Old  Meldrum,  and  grandson  of  a 
burgess  and  tailor  moving  in  good  society  in  Aberdeen.  Walker  pur- 
chased the  office  for  his  second  son  Patrick,  afterwards  of  Drumsheugh, 
and  a member  of  the  Scots  bar,  in  whose  hands  the  office  of  Usher  of  the 
White  Rod  of  Scotland  entered  into  a new  chapter. 

Never  was  there  a man  more  energetic  and  indefatigable  in  magnifying 
his  office  than  was  Mr.  Walker.  Within  a few  months  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  besieging  the  King,  and  his  government  and  executive, 
with  claims  and  petitions  that  were  not  to  end  for  years.  He  petitioned 
the  Barons  of  the  Scottish  Exchequer  to  sanction  the  collection  of  his 
fees ; the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  issue  of  new  insignia  of  office  to 
him  ; the  King  to  recognise  him  as  one  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Parliament  of 
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Great  Britain,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  summoned  to  be  present  at  the 
then  impending  trial  of  Lord  Melville ; and  the  Commissioners  on  Claims 
to  summon  him  to  attend  a coronation,  and  give  him  all  the  duties 
and  precedence  ever  enjoyed  anywhere  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  petitioned  the  Prince  Regent  for  possession  of  an  ancient  rod  found 
among  the  Scottish  Regalia,  and  informed  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  ushership  was  a knight’s  service.  When  not  engaged  in  petitions 
on  his  own  behalf,  or  discussing  the  vexed  question  of  his  fees  with 
the  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  he  was  signing  petitions  for  sum- 
monses to  coronations,  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Scots  Household, 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  so  on.  He  presents  the  petition 
from  the  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts  for  the  assign- 
ment of  a gown  to  them.  He  takes  charge  of  the  arrangements  at  a 
Peers  election,  and  the  proclamation  of  George  iv.,  incurs  expenses  in 
issuing  cards,  etc.,  and  petitions  that  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  be  ordered 
to  reimburse  him.  In  spite  of  there  being  an  Usher  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  Walker  busies  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  Order,  with  proposals  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood,  is  ordered  to  exhibit 
plans  to  illustrate  them  to  the  King  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  goes 
back  to  his  old  friends  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  to  provide  the  plans 
for  him.  If  no  good  came  of  the  Holyrood  plans  or  of  some  others 
of  these  schemes,  the  fault  of  inaction  did  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
Usher  of  the  White  Rod.  Nor  did  he  fail  in  everything.  He  vindicated 
his  own  official  position,  and  was  employed  in  more  public  duties  than 
belonged  strictly  to  his  office.  And  he  actually  got  a knighthood — a rare 
thing  in  official  Scotland. 

Though  his  fees  gave  him  a very  handsome  return  for  his  father’s 
original  outlay,  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  office  he  had  acquired  loomed 
larger  in  his  eyes.  His  correspondence,  about  his  insignia  and  state 
duties  and  privileges,  is  somewhat  extensive. 

In  demanding  new  insignia,  he  states,  in  October  1806,  regarding  the 
official  insignia  of  his  predecessors,  that  £ Every  search,  every  investigation, 
and  every  proceeding  has  been  made  and  taken  by  the  petitioner  which 
could  legally  be  done,  for  the  recovery  of  these  old  Insignia,  but  in  vain, 
and  the  only  part  he  has  been  able  to  hear  of  has  been  mutilated  and 
pledged  by  the  deceased  Sir  James  Cockburn.’  He  afterwards  filed  a Bill 
of  Discovery  and  Delivery  against  Sir  James,  and  it  may  be  that  the  1765 
rod  was  recovered  by  this  process. 

To  prove  ‘the  urgent  situation  of  the  petitioner,’  Mr.  Walker  says, 

‘ the  Election  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland  must,  in  consequence  of 
the  expected  Dissolution  of  Parliament,  shortly  take  place  (and  as  he  or 
his  deputy  is  of  course  in  duty  bound  to  attend  on  that  occasion),  where 
he  cannot  officiate  or  appear  without  his  badge  of  office,  and,  what  is  still 
worse  is,  that  as  the  Election  of  the  Peers  takes  place  in  the  Palace  of 
Holyrood-house,  he  may  even  be  excluded,  or  turned  out  of  the  Palace, 
being  without  his  Insignia,  tho’  he  is  himself  the  Principal  Officer  of  the 
Place  attendant  on  that  Occasion.’ 

Mr.  Walker  was  by  no  means  premature  with  his  petition,  for  in  four 
days  the  Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  a month  and  a day  the  Election 
of  Peers  had  passed,  and  the  new  Parliament  was  at  Westminster. 
Whether  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  Usher  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  Palace,  we  do  not  know,  but  no  insignia  had  been  made  and 
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issued.  In  1807  came  another  dissolution,  and  another  election — but 
still  no  insignia. 

In  August  1812  the  Parliament  of  1807  which  had  been  young  was 
old,  and  the  Usher  was  in  London,  and  anxious,  as  with  his  prophetic 
soul  he  well  might  be,  for  the  Parliament  was  to  die  that  year  on  29th  of 
September.  Lord  Sidmouth  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  got  his  insignia 
and  then  sold  the  office,  as  he  had  bought  it,  the  purchaser  would  have  as 
good  a right  to  demand  new  insignia  as  he  had.  This  had  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Walker,  but,  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  he  offered  to  bind  himself 
and  his  successors  not  to  apply  for  new  insignia  ‘except  in  the  like 
circumstances,  with  the  other  similar  offices  that  are  not  hereditary/  and 
that  on  any  alienation  of  the  office,  he  or  they  shall  deliver  over  the 
insignia  to  the  person  receiving  the  office.  This  offer  seems  to  have 
been  accepted,  as  on  3rd  August  1813  the  insignia  have  been  ordered  and 
are  overdue.  It  was,  however,  not  till  further  correspondence  had  passed, 
and  not  till  30th  April  1817,  that  the  long  looked  for  authority  for  the 
issue  of  the  insignia  reached  the  ‘ Wardrope  and  Jewel  Office.’ 

But  Sir  Patrick’s  troubles  were  not  over.  In  1820  he  had  to  fight  his 
fight  all  over  again  for  a state  robe,  which  he  had  not  yet  asked  for,  and 
now  wanted  in  view  of  the  coming  coronation  of  George  iv.  He 
presented  also  several  petitions,  or  rather  argumentative  addresses  in 
support  of  his  rights  to  what  he  considered  his  precedence  at  the 
coronation  procession  : — ‘ By  no  other  means,’  he  pleads,  ‘ than  by 
placing  the  Kings  of  Arms  between  the  two  national  ushers,  can  the  united 
arms  be  represented  in  the  procession.  As  well  might  the  unicorn  be  torn 
from  the  Great  Seal,  as  separate  the  petitioner  from  the  Kings  of  Arms,  or 
give  him  a different  rank  from  the  Black  Rod.’  The  Usher  of  the  White 
Rod  eventually  appeared  at  the  coronation  in  full  array,  walked  side  by 
side  with  Green  Rod,  gave  the  signal  to  the  Peers  when  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  king’s  head,  and  afterwards  at  the  banquet  attended  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  when,  as  Great  Master  Household  for  Scotland,  he 
presented  the  gold  cup  for  the  king  to  drink  out  of.  That,  the  most 
gorgeous  coronation  the  kingdom  had  ever  seen,  was  the  climax  of  Sir 
Patrick  Walker’s  pageantry,  and,  though  it  was  not  the  last  occasion  on 
which  he  wore  his  robes,  we  may  leave  him  here. 

Strange  it  is  that  immediately  after  this  the  most  complete  revival 
which  the  office  of  Heritable  Usher  had  experienced,  it  should  have  been 
placed  by  the  hands  of  the  reviver’s  own  family  in  a position  of  greater 
anomaly  and  oblivion  than  when  it  was  even  in  the  hands  of  the  Langton 
creditors.  On  Sir  Patrick’s  death  in  October  1837,  the  office,  along  with 
his  landed  properties  of  Coates  and  Drumsheugh,  went  to  his  sisters,  who 
held  it  for  a considerable  time.  On  the  coronation  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  they  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  appear  by 
proxy,  in  the  person  of  their  step-nephew,  Colonel  Ainslie,  C.B.,  but  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  refused.  The  ladies  dying  afterwards  with- 
out issue,  left  both  lands  and  office  to  a permanent  body  of  Trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  Trust  draws  the  salary 
and  the  fees  on  Honours,  but  cannot  perform  the  correlative  duties,  the 
performance  of  which  Sir  Patrick  considered  of  even  national  importance. 
That  the  position  of  the  Trust  in  retaining  the  office  is  legal  has  not  been 
questioned.  The  foundation  deed  leaves,  it  may  be  presumed,  no  alter- 
native but  to  retain  it.  So  whether  the  members  of  the  Board  are  tenacious 
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or  not  of  the  distinction  of  being  connected  with  the  most  notable 
anomaly  in  Scotland,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative 
to  procure  its  abolition.1 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Walker  Trustees  we  have  been  permitted  to 
photograph  the  Usher’s  robes  and  insignia,  etc.,  which  are  now  in  their 
possession.2  The  insignia,  issued  in  1817,  consisted  of  a rod  of  office, 
and  a badge  and  chain — as  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The 
rod,  which  measures  36  inches  in  length,  is  of  silver,  the  ornamented  parts 
of  the  rod, — the  capital,  the  two  bosses,  one  at  the  middle  and  one 
half-way  between  the  middle  and  the  butt-end  of  the  rod,  and  the  butt  of 
the  rod  itself, — are  gilded.  The  butt-end  is  in  the  form  of  a thistle  head, 
and  enamelled  to  represent  one  in  its  proper  colours.  The  other  gilded 
portions  are  enamelled  with  smaller  thistles,  also  in  their  proper  colours. 
Round  the  edge  of  the  head  of  the  staff  is  the  Scottish  motto,  Nemo  vie 
impune  tacesset,  on  a green  enamel  ground.  The  rod  is  ensigned  with  a 
Scottish  unicorn  sejeant,  supporting  a shield  on  which  are  the  Scottish 
Arms.  Both  shield  and  supporter  are  in  their  heraldic  metals  and  colour. 
On  the  butt-end  of  the  rod  is  engraved  the  Royal  Arms  as  borne  by  our 
kings  after  1800.  The  badge  is  an  oval  ensigned  with  an  imperial  crown. 
On  one  side  of  the  badge  is  the  St.  Andrew,  on  the  other  a Scotch  thistle 
proper,  on  an  asure  field,  all  in  enamel.  In  a ribbon  round  the  margin  of 
each  side  of  the  badge  is  the  Scottish  motto.  The  badge  hangs  from 
three  separate  gold  chains  of  plain  oval  links.  No  hall-mark  or  maker’s 
name  can  be  seen  on  rod  or  badge,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name 
in  the  lid  of  the  leather  case  belonging  to  the  badge,  the  makers  were 
Rundell,  Bridge,  & Rundell  of  London,  the  Court  Jewellers  of  the  day. 
There  is  another  similar  badge,  flatter  in  make  and  without  the  crown, 
and  possibly  worn  by  Sir  Patrick  Walker  in  semi-state.  Its  case  bears  the 
name  of  Griffin  & Adams. 

Along  with  these  richly  enamelled  insignia  reposes  an  older,  plainer 
rod  of  Scottish  make.  It  measures  33  inches  in  length,  and  is  slighter 
and  more  graceful  in  its  lines.  It  is  of  silver  with  a boss  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  butt-end,  and  ensigned  with  a unicorn  supporting  a shield,  all 
in  silver.  On  the  shield  is  engraved  a lion  rampant.  There  is  no  tressure, 
but  in  its  place  is  the  Scottish  motto,  also  engraved.  The  bosses  have 
originally  been  water-gilded,  and  appear  to  have  been  recently  touched 
up  rather  thinly  by  the  electro  process.  The  hall-mark  of  Edinburgh  for 
1 7 65  appears  on  the  rod,  with  the  maker’s  name — Clark — stamped 
beside  it. 

The  full  dress  of  the  Usher  of  the  White  Rod  consisted  of  scarlet  satin 
tunic,  richly  braided  with  gold,  with  white  satin  slashed  at  the  shoulders 
and  white  satin  cuffs ; scarlet  and  slashed  white  satin  trunks ; white  hose, 
white  kid  shoes  with  red  heels  and  gold  braided  rosettes ; a court  sword 
with  gilt  hilt ; over  all  a white  satin  robe  lined  with  crimson  silk ; the  St. 
Andrew  Cross  sewed  on  at  the  left  corner  of  the  skirt  of  the  robe  which  is 
looped  to  the  left  shoulder. 

1 We  understand  that  a history  of  the  Heritable  Office  of  Principal  Usher  will  form 
a chapter  in  the  forthcoming  Story  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Mary , by  G.  G. 
Cunninghame,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

2 We  have  also  to  thank  Messrs.  Robertson  & Wood,  W.S.,  Agents  to  the  Trust,  and 
Mr.  Crichton,  89  Princes  Street,  for  the  facilities  and  assistance  they  have  given  to 
enable  the  photograph  to  be  taken. 
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How  far  this  robe  resembled  its  predecessors,  or  was  invented  for  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  King  George  iv.  it  may  be  difficult  to  tell. 

Ed. 


THE  USHER  OF  THE  GREEN  ROD. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  tell  of  the  office  of  Usher  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Order  of  the  Thistle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod,  as 
of  that  of  the  King’s  Principal  Usher.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Prin- 
cipal Usher  at  one  time  exercised  the  duties  of  Usher  to  the  Order.  In 
England  the  offices  of  Black  Rod  of  Parliament  and  of  the  principal  order 
of  knighthood  are  still  held  by  the  same  person.  On  the  Act  of  Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703,  the  offices 
of  King’s  Usher  and  Usher  of  the  Order  are  mentioned  as  if  they  were 
distinct,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  the  same  person. 

At  the  accession  of  George  1.,  the  Cockburns  of  Langton,  the  Heritable 
Principal  Ushers,  were  not  in  a position  to  exercise  their  offices,  heritable 
or  not.  There  was  nothing  heritable  in  the  office  of  Usher  to  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle,  as  created  by  Queen  Anne.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that,  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  1714,  the  king  issued  a separate 
patent  of  that  office.  The  patent  was  in  favour  of  Thomas  Brand,  a Scots- 
man, and  favourite  at  Court.  Brand,  who  was  appointed  also  to  be  an 
Usher  Daily  Waiter,  was  afterwards  knighted,  attended  the  coronation  of 
George  11.,  and  in  the  procession  walked  next  Black  Rod.  He  asked,  and 
was  accorded  a summons  to  attend  the  coronation  of  George  111.  in  1761, 
but  declined  to  pay  the  Council  fees  demanded  of  him,  and  did  not 
appear. 

In  1762,  Robert  Quarme,  who  had  been  Deputy  Black  Rod,  was 
appointed  to  the  office,  along  with  ^100  a year,  which  is  still  the  salary 
of  the  office.  He  was  succeeded  in  1787  by  Matthew  Robert  Arnott. 
Arnott  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  in  1800  by  Robert  Quarme,  son  of  the 
last.  It  was  he  who  walked  with  Sir  Patrick  Walker  at  the  coronation  of 
George  iv.  Frederick  Peel  Round  was  the  next  Usher.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1884  by  Sir  Duncan  A.  D.  Campbell,  Bart.,  who  held  office  till 
1895,  when  the  present  Usher,  Hon.  Alan  David  Murray,  received  the 
office. 

The  accompanying  plate  is  taken,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  from  a full  length  portrait  now  at  Roseneath.  It 
represents  an  Usher  of  the  Green  Rod  in  robes  and  insignia,  and  appears 
to  date  itself  somewhere  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  a portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  Brand.  The  portrait  has 
been  variously  thought  to  be  by  Murray  and  by  Shack^ton.  The  robe 
is  of  green  satin  lined  with  white  satin  or  silk ; the  right  corner  of  the 
skirt  is  looped  to  the  right  shoulder ; on  the  left  breast  is  the  St.  Andrew’s 
cross.  The  tunic  and  tights  are  of  black  velvet,  the  tunic  very  hand- 
somely braided  down  the  front  with  gold ; the  hose  are  white,  and  the 
shoes  black  with  gold  buckles ; the  cordon  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and  its 
tassels  hang  down  to  the  knees.  The  badge,  which  is  not  very  carefully 
rendered  in  the  portrait,  is  oval,  of  white  enamel,  with  two  sprigs  of  rue  in 
saltire,  surmounting  which  is  a thistle  ; round  the  margin  of  the  badge  is 
the  Scottish  motto,  Nemo  me , etc.,  all  in  enamel.  The  chains  are  of  gold 
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and  tied  at  the  shoulders  with  white  bows.  The  rod  of  office  is  green. 
At  the  top  is  the  Scottish  Unicorn  in  silver,  supporting  a shield,  the 
other  ornaments  as  seen  in  the  illustration  are  of  gold.  Ed. 


THE  PIRATES  OF  BARBARY  IN  SCOTTISH  RECORDS. 

Two  or  three  centuries  ago  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  rural 
parish  life  was  the  assemblage  at  the  church  door  on  Sundays  before  service 
commenced.  Thither  assembled,  with  ample  leisure,  the  farmers  and  their 
dependants  from  the  whole  district  round,  and  there  were  discussed  the 
important  events  of  the  week.  But  the  parishioners  did  not  comprise 
the  whole  assembly.  Seldom  did  a Sunday  come  round  but  they  were 
joined  by  a sprinkling  of  stranger  beggars,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
representative  of  almost  all  classes  and  nationalities.  The  disasters  and 
atrocities  that  are  now  served  up  to  us  by  proxy  by  our  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  were  then  recounted  at  the  church  door  by  the  sufferers  them- 
selves, in  bodily  form — at  least  so  much  of  their  bodies  as  was  left  them. 
And  what  a motley  crew  they  must  have  been  ! Take,  for  example,  a few 
specimens  at  random  that  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  parish 
church  of  Fordyce : — a distressed  gentleman,  a ship-broken  skipper,  a 
stranger  with  eight  fatherless  children,  a poor  schoolmaster,  a distempered 
schoolmaster,  a Grecian  priest,  a woman  on  a barrow,  a woman  carried  in 
a creel,  a man  with  his  arm  cut  off,  a poor  cripple  with  his  legs  and  knees 
above  his  back,  a woman  who  had  nine  children  at  three  births,  blue-gowns 
again  and  again,  a man  from  Ayr,  a Derbyshire  man  who  had  come  from 
that  county  to  be  cured  of  a palsy  at  Peterhead,  a Belfast  merchant,  a 
soldier’s  wife  and  children  who  were  starving,  two  Spanish  soldiers,  a mad- 
man— and  so  on. 

But  the  class  that  concerns  us  at  present  is  the  victims  of  the  pirates  of 
Barbary. 

In  thinking  of  the  Turk  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  though  he  is  now 
low  and  in  bad  repute,  Turkey  was  once  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe,  and  for  long  spread  the  terror  of  its  name  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  Asia.  Few,  even  well-read  persons,  realise  the  full  extent  of  its 
power,  and  to  many  the  facts  in  Lieut.-Colonel  Playfair’s  admirable  and 
interesting  work,  The  Scourge  of  Christendom , will  come  as  a revelation. 

From  that  work  one  may  learn  the  supreme  power  of  the  Turk  who 
could  gather  in  captives  by  the  score  and  the  hundred,  while  the  following 
extracts  will  aid  in  dispelling  some  current  ideas  as  to  the  utter  rudeness 
of  our  court  and  nobles,  seeing  the  products  of  other  lands  were  so  eagerly 
sought  for;  and  they  will  tend  to  confirm  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  in- 
domitable energy  and  courage  of  the  Scot  who,  even  in  those  early  days, 
sailed  up  the  Mediterranean  with  all  its  concomitant  risks. 

Were  Colonel  Playfair’s  statements  not  taken  from  official  documents 
one  could  scarcely  consider  them  reliable.  ‘ Everything,’  says  he,  ‘ con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Christian  slavery  in  the  Barbary  States  is  of  the 
deepest  interest.  When  that  institution  was  at  its  height  there  were  from 
20,000  to  30,000  captives  at  the  time  in  Algiers  alone,  representing  every 
nation  in  Europe  and  every  rank  in  society,  from  the  viceroy  to  the  common 
sailor ; men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  church,  literature,  science,  and 
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arms ; delicately  nurtured  ladies  and  little  children  doomed  to  spend  their 
lives  in  infamy.  The  majority  never  returned  to  their  native  land.’ 

The  principle  of  co-operation,  so  powerful  in  our  day,  must  have  been 
then  in  its  infancy  when  these  corsairs  for  upwards  of  four  centuries  could 
set  at  defiance  every  nation  in  Europe,  or  cleverly  play  one  nation  off  on  the 
other.  In  a letter  I had  from  Colonel  Playfair,  H.M.  Consul-General  at 
Algiers,  he  says : ‘ It  is  more  and  more  incomprehensible  to  me  every  day 
how  the  nations  of  Europe  permitted  this  scourge  to  exist,  especially  as 
the  Algerines  never  were  strong,  and  it  would  not  have  required  a very 
serious  effort  to  have  suppressed  them  at  any  period  of  their  history.’ 

The  American  Consul  in  1798  expressed  the  same  idea  in  language 
more  plain  than  diplomatic : £ Can  any  man  believe  that  this  elevated 
brute  has  seven  kings  of  Europe,  two  republics,  and  a continent  tributary 
to  him,  when  his  whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line-of-battle  ships  ? ’ 
And  two  centuries  before  that,  Sir  John  Narborough  expressed  the  same 
opinion  : — ‘ I will  engage  that  two  third-rates  will  beat  all  the  men-of-war 
the  Algerines  have.’ 

The  untold  sufferings  the  captives  endured  appear  too  frightful  to  con- 
template. But  the  sound  of  them  still  rings  in  our  ears,  and  will  continue 
to  ring  in  the  ears  of  mankind  for  all  time,  notably  through  Cervantes. 
Captured  in  a sea-fight  he  suffered  five  and  a half  years  captivity  in  the 
prisons  of  Algiers — from  1575  to  1581,  during  which  time  he  made  several 
bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  at  escape.  At  last  he  was  released  for  a 
high  ransom.  His  works  reveal  the  life  the  captives  had  to  lead  in  all  its 
horrors.  A humbler  man,  albeit  he  was  master-gunner  to  Henry  iv.  of 
France,  Edward  Webbe  by  name,  was  also  a prisoner  with  the  Turk  at  the 
same  time.  Both,  strange  to  say,  were  present  at  the  taking  of  Tunis, 
under  Duke  John  of  Austria.  Webbe  appears  to  have  been  a captive 
from  1572  till  1588,  when  he  and  others  were  freed  by  the  ransom  money 
contributed  by  the  merchants  of  London.  The  impression  conveyed  by 
Webbe’s  narrative  is  not  such  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  victims 
placed  themselves  needlessly  within  the  power  of  their  captors.  His  ship, 
he  says,  was  returning  from  Alexandria  when  they  ‘ met  with  fiftie  saile  of 
the  Turkes  gallies  with  which  gallies  we  fought  two  days  and  two  nights 
and  made  great  slaughter  amongst  their  men,  we  being  in  all  but  three 
score  men  very  weake  for  such  a multytude  and,  having  lost  50  or  60  men, 
faintness  constrayned  vs  for  to  yeeld  unto  them.’  The  ten  survivors,  he 
says,  were  stripped  naked  and  received  a hundred  blows  apiece  from  the 
Turks  for  presuming  to  fight  against  them. 

So  crying  an  evil  was  this  piracy  and  captivity  that  an  Order  of  Monks 
was  founded  to  redeem  Christian  captives  from  Turkish  slavery.  They 
were  also  called  Trinity  Friars  or  Mathurines,  and  were  established  by 
St.  John  of  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois,  an  anchorite  at  Cerfroid,  near 
Grandula.  Innocent  hi.  approved  the  Institute,  and  Innocent  iv.  con- 
firmed their  privileges,  1246.  Their  houses  were  called  hospitals  or 
ministries.  Their  substance  or  rents  were  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  one  was  reserved  for  redeeming  Christian  slaves  from  amongst  the 
Infidels.  They  had  six  monastries  in  Scotland  in  1209.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion they  had  thirteen  houses — in  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Brechin,  etc.  The 
Trades  Hospital  and  Trinity  Church  afterwards  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Aberdeen  house.  In  Algiers  such  an  hospital  existed  from  very 
early  times  until  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery.  Here  slaves  of  all 
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Christian  nations  were  received  and  cared  for  by  Spanish  monks  of  this 
Order. 

The  following  extracts  from  Scottish  records  will  serve  to  supplement 
the  interesting  article  on  the  same  subject  by  ‘A.  F.  S.5  in  a late  number  of 

The  Scottish  Antiquary. 

‘ Innumerable  instances,5  says  the  Spottiswoode  Miscellany , ‘ might  be 
adduced  as  to  the  mode  in  which  money  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  slaves  with  the  Moors  and  Turks  were  the  ecclesiastical  records 
carefully  examined.5  The  following  instances  will  show  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  a careful  examination  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  records 
hitherto  published  in  Scotland  and  from  other  sources. 

Treating  the  subject  chronologically,  we  may  first  refer  to  these  pirates 
during  the  time  Scotland  was  a separate  kingdom — that  is,  prior  to  1603. 
The  first  conflict  the  English  had  with  the  corsairs  of  Barbary  was  about 
the  year  1390.  A century  later  Moors  from  Spain  settled  there  and  set 
themselves  to  plunder  the  vessels  of  every  Christian  nation  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  it  was  only  when  Algiers  came  under  the  power  of  the 
Turk  that  piracy  began  there  in  earnest,  when  Barbarossa  and  his  brother 
Kheir-ed-din  were  called  in  to  expel  the  Spaniards  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Turks  are  sprung  from  Central  Asia.  They 
appear  in  history  from  the  sixth  century.  By  the  fourteenth  century  they 
had  overrun  a good  part  of  Europe,  and  in  the  following  century  they 
captured  Constantinople,  which  they  have  since  held.  Not  long  after, 
they  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  seized  Algiers  and  the  adjoining 
countries. 

The  following  entries  show  what  was  doing  in  Scotland  at  this  period  in 
reference  to  the  Algerines,  and  it  may  be  added  that  at  the  same  time 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  as  busy  endeavouring  to  redress  the  wrongs  her 
subjects  were  suffering  at  the  same  hands  : — 

1575.  According  to  an  Act  of  Privy  Council,  a collection  appointed  at 
every  parish  church  for  the  release  of  a skipper  of  Inver- 
keithing  and  his  mate,  prisoners  with  the  Turks,  to  be 
ransomed  for  not  less  than  500  or  600  dollars  for  each. 
(Aberdeen  Kirk  Session.) 

1578,  Dec.  8.  It  is  thought  meet  by  the  Assembly  concerning  the 

poor  prisoners  in  the  Turks5  hands,  conform  to  the  King’s 
Majesty’s  letters,  that  upon  Thursday  next  admonition  be 
made  in  the  pulpit  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  this  town,  that 
upon  Sunday  in  the  morning  the  merchants  contribute  of 
their  charity  to  the  effect  foresaid  which  the  reader  shall 
cause  to  be  put  in  execution  during  the  time  of  the  first 
psalm.  The  collection,  including  what  the  baillies  also  con- 
tributed, amounted  to  ^28,  15s.  5d.  Sc.  (Perth  K.S.) 

1579.  About  this  time  money  was  being  collected  in  Aberdeen  and 

other  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
‘Scottismen  prisoners  in  Argier  in  Affrik,  and  other  parts 
within  the  Turk’s  bounds.5  One  Andro  Cook,  engaged  to 
dispose  of  this  money  as  intended,  and  to  deliver  the  surplus 
‘gif  ony5  to  the  royal  treasurer,  to  be  used  as  his  Majesty 
might  think  fit.  By  1583,  ^562  had  been  collected,  exclusive 
of  expenses,  but  by  this  time  the  captives  were  dead.  Cook 
was  also  dead,  and  the  King  in  Council  ordained  the  sum 
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resting  with  Cook’s  son  to  be  paid  in  behalf  of  David  Hume, 
skipper  in  Leith,  who  was  now  lying  captive  at  Bordeaux. 
(Privy  Council  Record,  etc.)  Aberdeen  collected  100  merks 
in  1579  for  the  relief  of  Scottish  prisoners  at  Morocco,  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

During  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  1.  (1603-49),  the  pirates 
were  far  from  idle.  Between  1609  and  1616  they  captured  466  British 
ships  and  reduced  the  crews  of  the  whole  of  them  to  slavery.  King 
James  sent  out  an  expedition  against  them,  but  it  did  little  good.  About 
1624  an  agent  of  the  Turkey  Company,  James  Frizell,  ransomed  no  less 
than  240  persons  at  a cost  of  ^1800;  but  numerous  captives  still  remained, 
and  collections  were  made  throughout  all  England  and  Scotland  for  their 
relief. 

These  corsairs  had  the  daring  actually  to  come  to  the  village  of 
Baltimore  in  Ireland,  sack  the  place,  and  carry  off  to  Algiers,  besides  150 
men,  no  less  than  89  women  and  children — a notable  instance  of  injustice 
to  Ireland.  Arrived  at  Algiers,  these  miserable  persons  were  sold  into 
the  most  abject  slavery.  Even  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall  these  pirates 
carried  off  about  the  same  time  as  many  as  60  men,  women  and  children, 
and  they  were  said  to  have  had  then  3000  English  in  captivity.  The 
following  extracts  show  what  aid  was  being  given  towards  the  Scots  captives, 
but  still  more  was  being  done  in  England  for  the  captives  of  that  country. 
Among  other  means  of  raising  money  for  this  purpose  the  Parliament  of 
England  imposed  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  imports  and  exports,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  this  many  were  liberated,  among  others  a woman 
belonging  to  Dundee,  another  to  Edinburgh,  etc. : — 

1604.  £\o  given  to  relieve  Thomas  Cristall’s  sone  from  the  sclaverie 
of  the  Turkis.  (Aberdeen  K.S.) 

1610.  ^20  given  to  a Grecian  gentleman  persecuted  by  the  Turks. 
(Aberdeen  Eccles.  Records.) 

1615,  Dec.  21.  The  Privy  Council  recommend  ‘to  the  charitie  of  all 

our  Soveraine  Lordis  subjects’  the  case  of  certain  Leith 
mariners,  for  whom  James  Fraser  had  ‘ so  lovinglie  advanced 
money  for  their  redemptioune,’  to  be  repaid  by  them,  but  who 
‘ are  nocht  able  to  repay  the  said  sowme.’ 

1616,  The  Synod  order  a collection  to  refund  James  Fraser  his  140 

pounds  paid  for  the  ransom  of  Leith  mariners  exposed  for 
sale  as  slaves  at  Algiers,  lest  the  ‘ frustrating  ’ of  it  ‘ may  after- 
wards be  prejudiciall  to  uthers  falling  in  the  lyk  estait  whilk 
God  forbid.’  (Synod  of  Fife.) 

,,  Contribution  to  repay  James  Fraser  in  Argiers  who  bought  off 
(when  sold  as  slaves)  in  Algiers,  Andrew  Robertson  and 
several  more  Leith  sailors  caught  off  Barbary  by  Turks. 

„ The  Privy  Council  recommended  this  collection.  The  names 
of  the  prisoners  were  Andrew  Robertson,  John  Cowie,  John 
Dauling,  James  Pratt,  etc.  They  had  been  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  after  a bloody  but  unsuccessful  contest  with  the 
Turks,  were  made  captives. 

1617,  August  17.  ‘That  intimatioune  be  maid  to  the  parosche  that 

they  grant  supliment  to  ane  callit  [blank]  for  the  help  of 
sum  quha  ar  detenit  captives,  and  also  that  the  bischop  read 
the  Kingis  letter  in  that  mater.’  (Elgin  K.S.) 
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1618.  John  Harrison  sent  to  King  James  an  account  of  his  un- 
successful attempts  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  certain  British 
subjects  detained  under  Muley  Sidan,  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
(Spot.  Mi  sc.) 

162 1 v Collections  made  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  Scotland  ‘for 
the  relief  of  the  Scots  prisoners  in  Tunis  and  Algiers.’  These 
amounted  to  a large  sum.  (See  Balfour’s  Annals.) 

1627.  The  Spottisivoode  Miscellany  contains  a letter  from  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther  to  Lord  Chancellor  Hay  as  to  the  ransom  of  Angus 
Morraye’s  son,  a slave  in  Barbary.  This  letter  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  the  release  of  such  captives  was  usually 
effected  by  procuring  a royal  or  a Privy  Council  warrant  to 
collect  money  for  their  ransom. 

1625.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  for  a contribution  for  the  relief  of  some 

folks  of  Queensferry  under  slavery  by  the  Turks  at  Salie. 
(Register  of  Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 

1632.  Supplication  for  Alexander  Lathrishe  in  Dysart  and  David 
Kirkaldie  in  Kinghorne,  captives  (1)  with  the  Turks  (2)  with 
the  Spaniards,  to  be  redeemed  of  1000  merks,  etc.  (Synod  of 
Fife.) 

1636.  Contribution  to  John  Brown  in  Prestonpans  and  his  crew, 

fourteen  in  number,  captives  to  the  Turks.  (Synod  of  Fife.) 

John  Brown  was  captain  of  a ship  the  John  of  Leith  bound  from 
London  to  Rochelle.  When  near  the  coast  of  France  they  encountered 
three  Turkish  men-of-war  who  chased  them  from  sunrise  to  sundown  and 
at  last  took  and  sank  their  vessel.  Brown  and  his  ten  sailors  were  taken  to 
Sallee  and  sold  as  slaves.  They  were  then  employed  all  day  grinding  in 
a mill  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a little  dusty  bread,  each  prisoner  bearing  iron 
chains  to  the  weight  of  eighty  pounds.  ‘ In  the  night  they  were  put  in 
foul  holes  twenty  foot  under  the  ground  where  they  lay  miserably,  looking 
nightly  to  be  eaten  with  rottens  and  mice.’  The  Privy  Council  recom- 
mended a contribution  for  them  throughout  Lothian,  Berwick,  Stirling, 
and  Fife. 

Next  month  the  Privy  Council  considered  a supplication  from  James 
Duncher  a prisoner  among  the  Turks  in  Algiers.  He  had  been  long  a 
prisoner  there,  tortured  and  starved.  The  Turks  having  offered  to  liberate 
him  for  1200  merks  the  Privy  Council  appointed  a collection  to  be  made 
for  him  in  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Edinburgh  and  Berwick,  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  the  supplicant’s  uncle  in  Dysart  who  promised  to  apply  it  for 
Duncher’s  relief. 

About  this  time  1000  merks  was  collected  by  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
to  be  paid  to  the  magistrates  of  Ayr  to  ransom  Ayr  men  captives  to  the 
Algerines. 

1626.  A collection  taken  ‘ at  the  churche  dore  for  reliefe  of  the  men  tane 

by  the  Turkis  ’ (Murray's  Records  of  Falkirk  Parish). 

1637.  Petition  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a man  who  stated  that  he  had 

been  a slave  etc. 

1641.  Collected  fourpunds  for  Jhone  Fraser  burges  of  Dumbartane  who 
wes  robbed  be  ye  Turks  wherupone  he  produced  a testimoniall. 
(Cullen  K.S.) 

1643.  Edinburgh,  Sept.  6.  400  merks  given  for  help  to  ransom  John 
Schank  mariner  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  (General  or  six 
Sessions.) 
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1643.  Money  is  given  to  James  Bogle  a burgess’  son  to  help  to  pay  his 

ransom  ‘ being  taken  with  the  Turks.’  (Glasgow.) 

1644,  April  3.  Edinburgh.  1000  merks  to  be  advanced  for  the  relief 

of  Gilbert  Boyd  taken  captive  by  the  Turks.  (General  or  six 
Sessions.) 

Under  Cromwell’s  government  the  pirates  of  the  North  of  Africa  were 
for  once  brought  to  reason  when  defeated  by  General  Blake.  During  his 
rule  we  meet  with  fewer  instances  of  captivity  but  this  favourable  change 
was  of  short  duration.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  others,  Cromwell 
evidently  did  not  think  the  terror  of  his  name  was  sufficient  to  cow  these 
daring  spirits  for  he  caused  ^7  0,000  to  be  raised  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  Of  this  sum,  however,  only  one-sixth  part  was  applied  for  this 
purpose,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  defray  debts  connected  with  the  navy. 
1656.  Supplication  from  Anastasius  Commenus  a minister  of  the 
Grecian  church,  desiring  supply  for  his  own  and  other  fifteen 
ministers  captives  of  Argiers  ther  releife.  (Presbytery  of  St. 
Andrews.) 

1661.  Thomas  Monnepennie  twenty-four  years  captive  among  the 
Turks  recommended  to  the  several  sessions.  (Presbytery  of 
St.  Andrews.) 

In  Charles  11’s  reign  the  Algerians  were  again  busy  at  their  old 
practices.  Expedition  after  expedition  was  sent  out  against  them  and 
inviolable  and  perpetual  treaties  made  which  were  generally  broken  almost 
as  soon  as  made. 

1664.  A recommendation  of  one  Rosse  and  one  Lindsay  from  the 
Sheriffes  of  London  (whoes  freinds  are  in  captivitie  by  the 
Turks)  was  read,  who  earnestlie  desyred  some  supplie  to  help 
to  releave  their  brethren  from  the  slavish  bondage  of  the 
Turks.  The  bretheren  taking  the  samyne  into  consideration 
did  give  sum  supplie.  (Register  of  Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 

1673.  Numerous  references  occur  to  prisoners  among  the  Turks  in  the 

records  ol  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs.  On  the  petition 
of  Andrew  Knox,  merchant,  Glasgow,  the  Convention  orders 
a collection  for  the  relief  of  nineteen  persons,  and  several  were 
relieved. 

1674.  Silver  gathered  for  the  Turkey  prisoners.  (Fala  and  Soutra  K.S.) 

1675.  Collection  to  be  made  at  each  paroch  Kirk  within  this  diocesse 

for  the  releise  of  Walter  Gibsone,  skipper  of  the  Marie  of 
Inverkeithin,  and  Johne  Reid  his  mate  who  are  prisoners  with 
the  Turks  who  are  to  be  ransomed,  with  no  les  than  fyve  or 
sex  hundred  dollars  a peice.  (Synod  of  Aberdeen.) 

1675.  Charitable  collection  at  each  parioch  church  within  this  diocesse 

for  relieffe  of  Walter  Gibsone,  skipper  of  the  Marie  of 
Innerkeithing  and  John  Reid  his  mate  who  are  prisoners  with 
the  Turks  in  a miserable  and  pitifull  conditione,  and  who  are  to 
be  ransomed  and  relieved  for  no  lesse  than  500  or  600  dollars 
a piece.  Recommended  by  ane  Act  of  Privie  Councell,  5th 
November  1674. 

1676.  Collections  are  being  made  in  the  Synod  ordained  by  the  Lords  of 

Session  to  Captain  Bennet  for  the  relief  of  some  slaves  taken 
by  the  Turks.  (Synod  of  Dunblane.) 

1678,  Nov.  6.  Order  for  a voluntary  contribution  for  ransoming  the 
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Montrose  mariners  kept  prisoners  with  the  Turks.  (Register 
of  Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 

1678,  Feb.  12.  A collection  for  the  distressed  merchants  of  Monros, 
being  intimated  the  forgoing  Sabbath  was  collected,  which  is 
1 8s.  and  delivered.  (Laing’s  Lindores  Abbey  and  its  Burgh  of 
Newburgh.) 

1678.  Collections  to  be  made  for  releiving  the  Montrosse  captives 

taken  by  the  Turks.  (Presbytery  of  Fordyce.)  Collection 
(7  merks)  for  some  citizens  of  Montrosse  that  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Turks,  (Fordyce  K.S.).  Intimation  was 
made  of  an  Act  of  his  Majesties  counsell  for  a voluntary 
contribution  for  the  ransoming  of  some  Montross  men  captives 
to  the  Turks.  35s.  46..  collected.  (Cullen  K.S.) 

1679,  March  30.  John  Lindsay  was  captive  by  the  Turks  and  after- 

wards released  for  a summe  of  money  which  did  exhaust  all 
his  substance  he  had  in  Ireland  where  he  lived.  Given  to  him 
by  ane  order  from  the  Privie  Counsell  recommending  him  of 
all  citys,  country s and  parochs,  30s. 

1679.  There  was  presented  ane  Act  of  his  Majestie’s  Secret  Counsell 
appoynting  a voluntarie  contributione  to  be  granted  unto  one, 
Mercurius  Lascaris  a minister  of  the  Greek  Church,  for 
ransoming  his  brother  and  children  who  are  captives  with  the 
Turks  at  Algeirs.  The  brethren  answered  that  they  delyvered 
the  contributions  to  himself  when  he  came  to  their  dwelling- 
houses  in  his  journey  to  the  north.  Collections  ordered 
within  this  diocie  for  ransoming  of  severall  persones  belonging 
to  Pettinween  who  are  taken  and  detained  prisoners  be  the 
Turks.  (Presbytery  of  Fordyce — Referrs  of  the  Synod  of 
Aberdeen.) 

1679.  Debursed  to  Mercurius  Lascarie  a Grsecian  priest,  £ 4 • (For- 
dyce K.S.) 

1679.  Publict  collection  for  some  captive  merchanas  of  Pittinweeme 

for  ther  releif  out  of  Turkish  slaverie.  (Cullen  K.S.) 

1680.  Five  merks  and  three  shillings  Scots,  collected  in  the  Kirk  of 

Cullen  for  the  merchants  of  Pettinweem.  (Presbytery  of 
Fordyce.) 

1681.  Oct.  30.  Collected  for  some  merchants  of  Invernesse,  taken  by 

the  Turks  10  libs.  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1681,  July  the  10.  This  day  intimatione  was  made  and  the  order  read 
for  ane  voluntary  contribution  for  the  captives  amongst  the 
Turks  belonging  to  Pittenweem.  (Newburgh  K.S.) 

Towards  the  close  of  William’s  reign  and  during  the  reign  of  Anne, 
numerous  collections  had  to  be  made  in  Scotland  for  captives  in  Algiers. 

1685,  December  25.  Intimation  of  a collection  for  persons  taken  by 

the  Turks,  recommended  from  London  to  the  charitie  of  the 
3 kingdoms,  to  be  gathered  the  next  Sabbath.  (Drumoak 
K.S.) 

1686,  January  3.  The  minister  gave  in  to  the  box  163.  4d.,  deducted 

off  the  collection  collected  for  the  relieff  of  the  captives  with 
the  Turks,  in  respect  the  supplicants  did  not  give  him  such 
satisfaction  as  he  expected.  (Drumoak  K.S.) 

1686,  Feb.  28.  Intimation  was  made  of  a collection  for  some  English 
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merchants,  taken  by  the  Turks.  42s.  collected.  (Fordyce 
K.S.) 

1686,  Feb.  26.  Given  20s.  to  the  supplicants’  wives  (named  Penrose) 
merchants,  taken  be  the  Turks.  (Deskford  K.S.) 

1686.  Recommendation  in  favours  of  a Grecian  Gentleman,  Fransesco 
Pollani,  who  hath  two  brothers  and  a sister  in  bondage  in 
Tripoli,  for  ther  relief.  (St.  Andrews  Presbytery.) 

1695.  Collected  for  the  nine  prisoners  in  Algiers,  ^7,  9s.  6d.  (For- 
dyce K.S.) 

1700.  Collected  to  Simpson  and  his  trew  slaves  in  Algiers,  ^4,  19s. 

(Cullen  K.S.) 

1701.  Collected  for  Andrew  Simpson,  skipper  in  Dysart,  and  his 

company,  slaves  in  Algiers,  ^16.  (Crail  K.S.) 

1701.  Collected  30s.  for  Scots  prisoners  taken  by  an  Algier  pirrat. 
(Deskford  K.S.) 

1701.  The  collection  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  taken  by  the 

Algerins,  is  appointed  to  be  brought  in  against  the  next  Pres- 
bytery. (Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 

1702.  ^78,  10s.  8d.  Sc.  collected  in  this  province  for  the  prisoners  at 

Algiers.  (Synod  of  Aberdeen.) 

1701,  Jany.  5.  Collected  4 libs,  given  for  the  redemption  of  Christians 
taken  by  the  barbarians.  (Boyndie  K.S.) 

1701,  Jany.  5.  An  Act  of  Council  for  a contribution  for  the  ransom  of 
Katherin  Greg’s  husband  from  the  Algieriens,  was  read  (^4 
collected).  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1704,  Feb.  6.  Act  of  Councell  read  in  favours  of  John  Thomson, 
junior,  prisoner  in  Algiers,  for  a collection  for  him  (^12,  7s. 
collected).  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1704.  Collected  6s.  nd.  to  the  relieving  of  one  John  Thomson,  a 
Scotsman,  prisoner  in  Algiers.  (Boyndie  K.S.) 

1704.  Collected  for  Master  Thomson,  slave  in  Algeers,  ^4,  4s. 
(Cullen  K.S.) 

1706.  The  Presbytery  agrees  that  the  money  formerly  collected  for 
redemption  of  slaves,  which  is  now  in  the  town  of  Lanark’s 
hand,  be  employed  for  the  redemption  of  John  Thomson, 
now  prisoner  with  the  Algerines.  (Presbytery  of  Lanark.) 
1704.  Collected  ^5,  6s.  8d.,  for  John  Thomsone,  sone  to  John 
Thomesone  in  Turreff,  being  a slave  these  four  yeares  in 
Algeires  & that  for  helping  his  ransom.  (Deskford  K.S.) 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  would  be  curious 
did  Scottish  song  or  Scottish  ballad  bear  no  reference  to  such  a subject. 
Two  ballads  can  be  named  which  may  have  had  their  origin  in  what  we 
are  now  treating  of,  although  the  commentators  have  overlooked  this 
explanation.  I refer  to  ‘Lord  Beichan,’  and  particularly  to  ‘John  Thom- 
son and  the  Turk.’  The  latter  begins  thus: — ‘John  Thomson  fought 
against  the  Turks,  Three  years  intill  a far  countrie,  And  all  that  time  and 
something  mair,  Was  absent  from  his  gay  ladie.’  It  is  more  natural  to 
refer  this  to  the  John  Thomson,  for  whom  as  we  have  seen,  collections 
were  made  throughout  all  Scotland,  than  at  any  rate,  as  has  been  done,  to 
the  John  Tamson  whose  ‘ bairns  we  all  are.’ 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Algerine  pirates  had  the  daring  to 
seize  members  of  two  of  the  leading  families  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 
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Hugh  Rose,  fourteenth  baron  of  Kilravock,  married  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of 
Alexander,  Lord  Forbes.  ‘ Their  fifth  son,  Arthur,  chose  the  mercantile 
business,  in  which  he  might  have  had  good  success,  if,  unhappily,  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Levant,  he  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Algerine  pirates.  He 
was  kept  for  some  time  prisoner  at  Algiers,  but  upon  notice  given  to  the 
British  'Consul  at  Grand  Cairo,  he  purchased  him  from  these  barbarians, 
and  kept  him  in  his  own  company  till  ransomed  in  1714.  Then  he 
returned  home  to  his  native  country  and  lived  with  his  brother  at 
Kilravock,  till  he  died  1715.’  An  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  fared  no 
better  at  their  hands.  ‘ Provost  William  Duff,  Craigston’s  third  son,  settled 
a merchant  at  Banff,  about  1716.  He  was  a very  sensible,  social,  friendly, 
honest  man.  While  Provost  of  that  town  he  studied  the  interest  of  the 
place  without  any  regard  to  person  or  party.  In  Queen  Anne’s  wars  he 
went  upon  a trading  voyage  to  the  Levant,  aboard  of  a merchant  ship, 
was  taken  prisoner,  I think,  by  an  Algerine  and  carried  to  Smyrna,  where 
he  lay  a winter,  till  his  ransom  was  remitted  and  then  came  home.’ 
(Baird’s  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Duffs.) 

1712,  Sept.  14.  Collected  ^3,  12s.  iod.  Sc.  by  vertue  of  her  Majestie’s 
letters  patent,  in  favours  of  Charles  Empson,  ane  Englishman. 
(Ordiquhill  K.S.) 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  Georges,  frequent  cases  of  captivity  or 
alleged  captivity  occurred. 

1717.  To  Robert  Innes,  who  had  lately  been  tortured  in  Turkish 
slavery,’  12s.  (Keith  K.S.) 

1717.  To  James  Stewart,  £ laitly  delivered  from  Turkish  slavery,’  12s. 
(Keith  K.S.) 

1717.  To  ‘some  poor  Christians  laitly  redeemed  from  Turkish  slavery,’ 
2s.  stg.  (Keith  K.S.) 

A philanthropic  citizen  of  London,  Thomas  Betton  by  name,  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  1724,  for  the  redemption  of  British  slaves  in 
Turkey  and  Barbary.  Out  of  his  estate  upwards  of  ^20,000  had  been 
paid  for  the  liberation  of  captives  previous  to  the  suppression  of  slavery 
in  Algiers  in  1816  by  Lord  Exmouth.  The  estate  which  yields  about 
^10,000  a year  is  now  applied  to  educational  and  kindred  purposes. 

1720.  Collected  ^4,  13s.  iod.  for  some  Inverness  men  in  slavery 
among  the  Sallymen.  (The  collection  detained  as  they  are  to 
be  set  at  liberty  without  ransom.)  (Deskford  K.S.) 

1720.  Commission  of  General  Assembly,  grant  recommendations  for 
charitable  contributions  for  relief  of  Alexander  Stewart  and 
ten  others,  captives  in  Barbary. 

1723,  Feb.  10.  Given  to  a distressed  seaman,  who  had  his  tongue  cut 
out  by  the  Turks,  2s.  iod.  (Rathven  K.S.) 

1725,  Mar.  21.  Given  to  ane  Orkney  man,  who  had  been  under  the 
Turks  slavery,  6s.  iod.  (Rathven  K.S.) 

1725.  To  Robert  Sinclair  ‘laitly  a Turkish  slave,’  12s.  (Keith  K.S.) 

1726,  Sept.  14.  Given  to  a dumb  man  who  had  been  taken  by  the 

Algereens,  3s.  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1729.  Given  to  two  poor  men  said  to  have  been  in  Turkish  slavery, 
threepence  each.  (Cullen  K.S.) 

1731.  To  ‘ John  Cunninghame,  late  Turkish  slave,  6s.’  (Keith 

K.S.) 

1732,  May  31.  Given  to  a poor  seaman  all  mangled  by  the  Turks. 

(Fordyce  K.S.) 
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1 733*  Given  to  two  distressed  men  who  had  been  in  Turkish  slavery, 
8s.  Scots.  (Cullen  K.S.) 

1 733.  ‘To  Robert  Stuart,  late  Turkish  slave,  4s.’  (Keith  K.S.) 

1734.  Given  to  a man  who  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Algerines, 

2s.  (Rathven  K.S.) 

1734.  In  April  a letter  to  the  Presbytery  of  Fordoun  was  read  from 

Alexander  Doewell,  shipmaster  in  Inverbervie,  anent  his  son 
William  Doewell,  a sailor  in  bondage  and  slavery  under  the 
Turks  in  Algiers,  also  a letter  from  the  said  William,  craving 
the  Presbytery’s  assistance  for  raising  a sum  of  money  for  his 
redemption.  The  Presbytery  and  Synod  gave  their  assistance, 
but  before  the  money  collected  for  his  redemption  could  be 
transmitted,  William  Doewell  died. 

1735.  Act  of  Assembly  given  in  for  a public  collection  for  relieving  of 

William  Dowel,  a slave  and  prisoner  at  Algiers. 

1 736.  June  18.  To  two  poor  men  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks, 

5s.  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1736,  July  4.  Charity  given  to  two  strangers  that  were  dumb,  being 
taken  by  the  Turks  at  sea  and  their  tongues  cut  out.  (Oath- 
law  K.S.) 

1738.  To  an  old  seaman  who  had  been  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks, 
3s.  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1741.  To  a poor  man  abus’d  by  the  Turks,  2s.  (Fordyce  K.S.) 

1742.  To  seven  men,  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks,  8s.  (Fordyce 

K.S.) 

1743.  To  some  sailors  barbarously  used  by  the  Turks,  2s.  6d.  (For- 

dyce K.S.) 

1744.  Read  a recommendation  of  the  last  Assembly  for  a collection 

to  James  Anderson,  presently  under  the  Turkish  slaverie. 
(Presbytery  of  Fordyce.) 

1745.  To  William  Fraser  ‘late  a Turkish  slave,’ a contribution  given. 

(Keith  K.S.) 

1778.  To  James  Sinclair,  a poor  object  distressed  and  abused  by  the 
Turks,  recommended  by  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Concel  at 
Venice,  is.  (Rathven  K.S.) 

Among  the  last  of  our  countrymen  to  be  ‘ captivated  ’ by  the  Turks, 
was  William  Paterson,  a native  of  King-Edward,  Aberdeenshire,  and  a 
cooper  by  trade.  He  went  to  London  in  1781,  and  on  the  proclamation 
of  peace,  trade  being  slack,  he  went  to  Ostend,  where  he  remained  till 
1 785,  when  he  took  passage  for  America  on  board  an  American  vessel. 
This  vessel,  the  Dolphin,  was  captured  by  the  Algerines  and  carried  to 
Algiers.  I have  in  my  possession  a printed  circular,  headed  London, 

‘ Sunday,  10th  April  1791.  For  the  redemption  of  our  honest,  industrious 
countrymen,  British  subjects  who  have  already  been  nearly  six  years  in 
slavery  in  Algiers.’  The  circular  calls  for  further  subscriptions.  The  sum 
of  £166  had  been  already  subscribed.  The  list  is  appropriately  headed 
by  ‘Charles  Colvill,  recently  redeemed  from  slavery  in  Algiers,  £1,  is.’ 
Earl  Fife  gave  the  handsome  subscription  of  £21,  and  the  Duke  of 
Athole  followed  with  £10,  10s.  The  number  of  subscribers  is  95,  one 
of  whom  is  William  Gow,  watchmaker,  London,  a cousin  of  the  captive. 
I have  seen  a letter  from  the  prisoner  to  his  chief,  Earl  Fife,  accompanied 
by  a note  from  the  Consul,  to  assist  in  his  redemption.  Paterson 
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signs  ‘ My  Lord,  your  obedient  slave.’  The  efforts  of  Earl  Fife  and  others 
were  successful  in  effecting  Paterson’s  liberation.  In  June  1796,  a letter 
appeared  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal , from  John  Ewen,  Silver-smith  in 
Aberdeen,  stating  that  he  had  paid  100  guineas  to  William  Paterson, 
formerly  in  captivity  in  Algiers,  and  that  the  interest,  which  had  accumu- 
lated to  about  he  had  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary  to  establish  a 

fever  ward. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  noted  that  Princess  Beatrice 
has  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Krans  the  Adventures  in  the  Life 
of  Count  George  Albert  of  Erbath , who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  adventures  include  the  Count’s  sojourn  with  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
his  capture  by  the  Barbary  Corsairs  and  his  imprisonment  at  Algiers.  The 
following  story,  which  has  been  current  of  late,  is  also  interesting  : — 

‘ A merchant  in  Liverpool  got  a five-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  and 
holding  it  up  towards  the  light,  he  saw  some  interlineations  in  what  seemed 
red  ink. — He  finally  deciphered  the  letters  and  found  that  the  writing  had 
been  made  by  a slave  in  Algiers,  saying  in  substance: — “Whoever  gets  this 
bank-note  will  please  to  inform  my  brother,  John  Dean,  living  near  Carlisle, 
that  I am  a slave  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.”  The  merchant  sent  word,  employed 
Government  officers,  and  found  who  this  man  that  was  spoken  of  in  the 
bank-bill  was.  After  a while  the  man  was  rescued,  who  for  eleven  years 
had  been  a slave  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  He  was  immediately  emancipated, 
but  was  so  worn  out  by  hardship  and  exposures,  that  he  soon  after  died.’ 

The  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  tolerate  the  piracy 
of  the  Algerines,  but  even  then  it  died  hard.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  English  Consul  at  Algiers  described  it  as  4 the  next  step  to  the 
infernal  regions.’  The  natives  were  still  pursuing  their  old  courses,  for 
the  same  Consul  tells  how  he  had  liberated  no  less  than  266  persons.  At 
last  in  1816,  as  the  result  of  Lord  Exmouth’s  victorious  expedition,  came 
the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  For 
the  last  half  century  Algiers  has  been  under  the  rule  of  the  French. 

W.  Cramond,  LL.D. 

Cullen, 


TRAVELLING  IN  1725. 

Dr.  Cramond,  Cullen,  sends  the  following  copy  of  an  agreement  for 
a coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh  : — 

‘London,  May  6th,  1725.  Received  then  of  Colonell  William  Grant 
and  Patrick  Duff,  Esq.,  six  guineas  of  earnest  for  a good  closs  bodyed 
coach  and  six  horses  to  sett  out  from  London  for  Edinburgh  on  Munday, 
the  17  th  of  May,  to  travel  in  sex  dayes  to  York,  to  rest  their  two  dayes,  to 
travel  in  two  dayes  and  a half  to  Newcastle,  and  in  three  or  four  dayes 
from  that  to  Edinburgh  as  the  roads  will  allow,  and  to  make  up  thretty 
pound  Sterling  for  the  said  coach  the  one  half  in  hand  the  other  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  earnest  to  be  forefault  if  the  gentlemen  do  not  keep 
punctually.  (Signed)  Thomas  Green.’ 

‘Edinburgh,  31  st  May  1725.  Received  from  Colonell  Grant  and 
Company  fourteen  pounds  fourteen  shillings  Sterling,  which  with  what 
was  payed  at  London  is  in  full  of  there  coach  hyre  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  on  accompt  of  Joshua  Perry  and  partners  belonging  to  the 
London  Stage  Coach.  (Signed)  William  Baillie.’ 
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OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

( Continued  fro?n  p.  1 2 1 . ) 

Guinea  Notes. 

The  golden  guinea  is  now  but  a relic  of  the  past,  and  to  be  looked  for 
in  numismatists’  collections,  or  inlaid  in  the  tops  of  snuff-boxes,  or  the 
bottoms  of  quaichs,  or  (least  properly  of  all)  dangling  from  albert  watch- 
chains.  But  the  guinea  survives  in  name  honourably  wherever  old  custom 
or  courtesy  remain  to  soften  the  edges  of  the  precise  quid  pro  quo.  Add  to 
your  pound  one  shilling  and  call  it  a guinea,  and  your  subscription  to  the 
decayed  gentleman’s  ‘ testimonial  ’ loses  its  insult  of  pecuniary  support, 
and  becomes  the  uncalculated  token  of  an  esteem  which  cannot  be 
reduced  into  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  So  the  polite  hono- 
rarium which  your  leading  counsel  receives  without  a remark  before  going 
into  court  on  your  behalf,  or  which  your  eminent  and  successful  physician 
gets  from  your  executors  after  you  are  dead,  is  calculated  in  guineas. 
The  story  is  an  old  one  of  a bygone  Lord  Advocate  who  returned  a fee 
of  a thousand  pounds  with  an  intimation  that  counsel  could  accept  guineas 
only.  The  tale  stops  here,  and  it  may  never  be  known  how  the  Advocate’s 
demand  was  gratified.  The  addition  of  fifty  more  of  the  inadmissible 
pounds  would  have  made  the  whole  into  guineas ; but  so  also  would  the 
subtraction  of  eight  shillings. 

But  at  its  first  introduction,  in  1663,  the  now  elegant  guinea  was 
merely  a twenty-shilling  piece,  a unite,  coined  out  of  gold  brought  home 
by  the  African  Company  from  Guinea,  and  stamped  in  respect  thereof 
with  the  figure  of  an  elephant.  This  guinea-piece  and  its  successors  of 
the  same  weight,  42J  to  the  pound  troy,  are  commonly  said  to  have 
fluctuated  in  value  from  time  to  time.  The  fluctuation,  however,  was  not 
so  much  in  the  value  of  the  guinea  as  in  the  value  of  the  then  variable 
shilling.  In  1695  the  maximum  of  this  variation  was  reached;  the  guinea 
was  then  worth  thirty  shillings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debased  shilling 
reached  its  minimum  value — one-thirtieth  of  a guinea.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage,  the  guinea  and  the  shilling 
gradually  returned  towards  their  first  relations — not  without  the  aid  of 
Royal  Proclamation — till,  in  1717,  the  final  settlement  of  twenty-one 
shillings  to  the  guinea  was  made.  At  this  value  the  guinea  continued  till 
1817,  when,  on  the  introduction  of  the  sovereign,  the  coinage  of  the 
guinea  ceased.  And  so  long  as  the  guinea  remains,  as  it  is  practically 
now,  the  name  of  a sum  of  money,  it  will  probably  mean  the  sum  of 
twenty-one  shillings. 

The  present  value  of  the  guinea  was  settled  long  before  the  guinea 
bank-note  appeared.  The  first  of  these  notes  was  issued  by  the  Royal 
Bank  in  1758.  The  minute  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  runs 
thus: — ‘3rd  March  1758  . . . It  having  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
of  service  to  the  Bank  and  preserve  their  silver  specie,  which  is  diminished 
of  late  and  scarce  in  the  country,  if  Notes  were  issued  for  ^1,  is.  which 
might  be  changed  by  a guinea,  the  said  measure  was  approved  of,  and 
ordered  that  specimens  of  these  notes  be  prepared  and  laid  before  a 
Court  of  Directors  that  plates  may  be  engraved,  and  a parcell  printed  and 
made  ready  for  issuing  with  all  dispatch.’  And  certainly  there  was  no 
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want  of  despatch  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  which  is  dated  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month.  For  some  years  no  other  bank  followed 
this  example  of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  in  December  1765  the  Bank’s 
Committee  proposed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  with 
which  at  the  time  it  was  in  close  relations,  that  the  issue  of  the  guinea 
notes  should  be  discontinued.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  thought  that,  as  so 
many  of  the  country  banks  issued  pound  notes,  the  guinea  note  issue 
should  not  be  forced,  but  that  persons  desiring  them  should  have  them. 
On  15th  February  1768,  however,  the  Royal  Bank  decided  to  issue 
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guinea  notes  again ; and  two  days  later  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  came  to  a similar  resolution,  and  ordered  a guinea-note  plate  to 
be  made  with  the  date  engraved  on  it,  and  that  the  notes  should  be  issued 
without  loss  of  time.  Both  Banks  determined  at  the  same  time  to  stop 
their  issues  of  twenty-shilling  notes.  The  date  of  issue  of  this  Royal 
Bank  guinea-note  was  4th  March  1768;  that  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  note 
was  2nd  May  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  time  when  the  Royal  Bank  was  issuing  its  first  guinea  notes, 
the  British  Linen  Company  was  preparing  a note  from  a plate  which 
was  to  be  left  ‘blank  in  the  sum,  to  answer  for  any  sum  that  may 
be  demanded,  the  sum  to  be  filled  up  and  the  note  issued  at  sight  of  the 
Committee  of  Directors  waiting  at  the  time.’  The  British  Linen  Company 
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issued  its  first  guinea  note  on  5th  April  1768.  If,  like  the  other  Banks, 
the  Company  ever  stopped  the  issue  of  pound  notes,  it  renewed  it  in 
May  1770,  when  it  ordered  several  books  of  the  ‘old  impression  of  20s. 
notes  payable  on  demand  ’ to  be  signed.  The  country  banks  followed  the 
example  of  the  banks  of  Edinburgh,  and  printed  guinea  notes  of  their  own. 

Two-guinea  notes  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  these  were  adopted 
bv  the  country  banks  also.  It  is  evident  that  the  guinea  note  had  its 
advantages,  but  its  use  seems  to  have  been  limited,  for  a time  at  any  rate. 
In  March  1772,  the  British  Linen  Company’s  Directors  ‘took  under  con- 
sideration the  great  demand  and  scarcity  of  silver,  and  ordered  to  send 
guinea  notes  in  place  of  pound  notes  to  Glasgow,  and  other  parts  within 
thirty  miles  of  Edinburgh ; and  to  places  beyond  that  district  to  continue 
to  send  one  pound  notes  as  usual.’  Before  long  the  Bank  of  Scotland 


and  the  Royal  Bank  resumed  the  issue  of  pound  notes,  but  guinea  notes 
continued  to  be  made  by  both  Edinburgh  and  provincial  banks  as  lately 
as  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century.  The  contemporary  issue 
for  so  long  a period  of  notes  of  so  nearly  one  denomination  as  the  pound 
and  the  guinea,  is  one  of  the  curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  money 


A large  number  of  early  writs  have  recently  been  discovered  at 
Linlithgow,  which  were  not  known  to  exist  when  the  Inventory,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  these  pages,  was  compiled.  It  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  advisable  to  delay  the  printing  of  the  remainder  of  the  Inventory  till 
these  writs  have  been  examined.- — Ed. 


and  its  equivalents  in  Scotland. 


J.  H.  S. 


{To  be  continued .) 
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A PAALSTAB. 

Mr.  G.  Deans  Ritchie,  writing  to  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser  of 
13th  February,  says: — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  learn  that  in 
September  last  the  shooting  tenant  on  Kilbucho  estate  picked  up  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  what  is  known  to  antiquarians  as  a bronze  paalstab, 
or  paalstave.  This  ancient  weapon  could  be  used  either  as  an  axe  or  as  a 
spear,  in  this  latter  case  being  attached  to  the  end  of  a cleft  handle  and 
fastened  by  a raw  hide  thong  through  the  eye  on  the  side  of  the  paalstab 
itself.  The  specimen  under  notice  was  found  in  a narrow  pass,  called 
£ The  Glack,’  where  there  is  an  old  track  from  Glenholm  valley  to 
Kilbucho ; it  weighed  15  oz.,  and  measured  6 \ inches  in  length,  and  was 
in  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  I enclose  a rough  sketch.  Your  readers 
will  regret  to  hear  that  this  relic  of  the  bronze  age  has  not  found  a home 


The  question  suggests  itself — do  paalstabs  rank  at  Kilbucho  with 
partridges  and  grouse,  and  go  to  the  shooting  tenant? 


ABERDEEN  DIPLOMAS. 

The  graduation  records  of  Marischal  College,  and  University,  Aber- 
deen (1593-1860),  which  are  being  printed  by  the  New  Spalding  Club, 
prove  to  be  by  no  means  complete  prior  to  1826.  I should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  existence  of  any  Aberdeen  diplomas  of  earlier  date. 

P.  J.  Anderson. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 


CULROSS  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

I may  add  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Hallen’s  note  (ante,  vol.  x.  p.  100)  that  the 
first  edition  of  Beeverll’s  Delices  de  la  Grand ’ Bretagne  et  de  ITrelande 
was  published  in  1706.  The  ‘Nouvelle  Edit.’  of  1727  was  the  second, 
and  last. 

1 This  account  and  the  illustrations  of  the  paalstab  are  reproduced  here  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Ritchie  and  of  Mr.  Smyth,  Editor  of  the  Peeblesshire  Advertiser. 
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It  is  hardly  likely  that  all  the  plates  that  illustrate  this  work  were 
designed  and  engraved  specially  for  it ; and  I shall  be  very  glad  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  are  known  to  have  done  duty  in  earlier  books.  It 
may  turn  out  that  the  view  reproduced  (x.  101)  dates  from  the  seventeenth 
century.  Q.  V. 


THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND. 

Owing  to  pressure  on  our  space,  the  continuation  of  the  abstract  of 
these  Registers  is  unavoidably  delayed  till  next'  issue. 


THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  GREGOR. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  held  last 
week,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted  : — The  Council  at 
their  first  meeting  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Gregor  desire  to 
record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  thereby  sustained  by  the  Scottish  Text 
Society.  Dr.  Gregor  was  practically  the  founder  of  the  Society,  and  has 
acted  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence  as  its  Secretary.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  vernacular  and  its  dialects,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  literature,  both  in  manuscript  and  in  print, 
were  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  Scotsman  of  his  time.  To  his 
enthusiasm,  energy,  and  unremitting  labours  the  success  of  the  Society 
has  been  chiefly  due.  He  not  only  edited  John  Roland’s  Court  of  Venus 
for  the  Society,  and  supplied  the  Notes  and  Glossary  to  the  poems  of 
William  Dunbar,  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Small,  but  read  and  revised  the 
whole  texts  published  by  the  Society,  and  either  contributed  or  added  to 
the  Glossaries  prepared  by  other  editors.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  commenced  the  edition  of  the  Scots  Rescension  of  Wycliffe's  Gospels , 
and  the  Council  deeply  regret  that  this  important  work  will  be  deprived 
of  his  valuable  aid.  His  varied  accomplishments  beyond  as  well  as  within 
the  field  of  Scottish  language  and  literature,  and  especially  in  Scottish 
folklore  and  antiquities,  have  done  much  to  illustrate  Scottish  history  and 
character,  and  were  always  placed  without  stint  at  the  service  of  others. 
The  Council  venture  to  express  their  opinion  that  Scotland  has  lost  in 
Dr.  Gregor  one  of  her  most  patriotic  sons,  the  Society  a secretary  whose 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill,  and  the  members  of  its  Council  a highly  valued 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  friend. 


QUERIES. 

Bellenden. — Will  any  one  tell  me  where  I can  get  information 
respecting  John,  second  Lord  Bellenden,  who  was  born  1661  and  died 
1706.  What  year  did  he  marry  Mary,  Countess  of  Dalhousie?  Did  she 
accompany  him  in  his  exile  to  Holland  in  1689?  How  long  was  he  kept 
there  ? and  where  were  his  children  born  ? One  daughter  Mary  was 
baptised  in  Edinburgh  in  1685,  but  I am  anxious  to  find  the  baptism  of 
another  daughter  Mary,  born  about  1694-5.  Any  information  other  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  Peerages,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Lady 
Russell. 

16  Cadogan  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 
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Rev.  George  Young,  A.M. — Reported  as  descended  from  the 
Youngs  of  Auchensheoch,  in  Galloway,  born  circa  1674,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  1696,  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow, 
and  ordained  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Hutton  and  Corrie  in 
Annanjdale,  Dumfriesshire,  1702.  Died,  14th  February  1749.  Who  was 
his  father?  W.  D.  H. 

Port  Hillsborough — can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I can  find 
an  account  of  this  African  settlement  discovered  by  Captain  George  Glas, 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Glas,  founder  of  the  Glasite  Church. 

I find  in  the  Record  office  that  Captain  George  Glas  was  granted  a 
concession  for  the  formation  of  a settlement  at  Port  Hillsborough,  but  no 
indication  of  its  precise  position  or  whether  the  settlement  was  ever 
established.  John  Glas  Sandeman. 

Two  Ancient  Dedications  in  Anstruther  (Easter) — When  lately 
consulting  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  I came  upon  a 
reference  under  date  a.d.  1590,  to  ‘Parcellam  terre  in  burgo  de  Anstruther 
orientali  dictam  Sanct-Ailis-Chapell  (juxta  mare),’  (vol.  1580-1593,  page 
597).  In  the  Inquisitionum  ad  Capellam  Domini  Regis  Retornatarurn 
Abbreviation  allusion  is  made  (on  the  14th  November  1632)  to  ‘Sanctcyldis 
Chaippill  in  dicto  burgo,’  (i.e.  Anstruther  Easter).  In  the  Index  to  the 
Retours  the  name  is  given  as  ‘ Sanctclydis  Chaippell.’  With  regard  to  the 
titular  of  Sanct-Ailis-Chapell,  Bishop  Forbes  gives  the  following  particulars 
in  his  Katendars  of  Scottish  Saints : — ‘ Ayle.  August  30,  a.d.  cir.  650. 
In  Easter  Anstruther  there  is  still  standing  an  ancient  tenement  called 
S.  Ayle’s  House,  where,  till  lately,  there  were  the  remains  of  a chapel. 
There  is  S.  Ayle’s  acre,  on  which  the  Free  Kirk  manse  is  built.  The  site 
was  probably  that  granted  by  William  de  Candela,  Lord  of  Aynstrothir,  to 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  Balmerino  in  1221.  A brief  from  Rome  of 
Paul  hi.,  in  1527,  mentions  the  acre  of  S.  Ayle  or  Yle,  “nec  non  capella 
Sancti  Ylze.”’ 

In  the  Balmerinoch  Chartulary  there  is  an  indenture  between  Abbot, 
John  de  Hayles  and  Henry  [Wardlaw],  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  to  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Ali.  This  St.  Ayle’s 
Chapel  of  Balmerino  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  manor-house  at 
Balmerino. 

Dr.  Stuart  identifies  this  saint  with  ‘S.  Agilus,  son  of  Agnoald,  a 
courtier  of  Childebert  11.,  who  was  consecrated  to  religion  at  Luxeuil 
under  S.  Columbanus  and  S.  Eustatius.  After  interceding  with  King 
Thierri  to  stop  Brunhilda’s  persecution  of  the  Irish  monks  occasioned  by 
their  laws  against  the  intrusion  of  women  into  the  church,  he  went  with  S. 
Eustatius  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  infidels  who  lived  on  the  further 
side  of  Mount  Jura,  penetrating  to  Bavaria.  Then  he  was  recalled  to 
govern  Rebais,  near  Meaux,  where  he  died,  aged  66.’  I have  failed  to 
find  any  reference  to  the  titular  of  ‘ Sanctcyldis  Chaippill.’  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  the  Scottish  A?itiqnary  may  be  able  to  supply  information 
regarding  the  saint. 

J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  (Lond.  and  Scot.)  Glasgow. 

West  Linton,  Peeblesshire. — The  Cross  Well  of  this  village  was 
originally  erected  in  1666  by  James  Gifford,  with  figures  of  his  wife  and 
five  children  on  the  top  of  it.  The  children’s  figures  disappeared  many 
years  ago,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  a view  of  the  well  complete  with  all 
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the  figures  on  it,  in  an  old  magazine,  or  book,  by  a traveller  through 
Scotland.  Can  any  one  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  book,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  seen  ? 

The  site  of  the  village  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times  a lake 
surrounded  with  sandy  mounds,  or  kames.  Is  this  lake  shown  in  any 
early  maps,  as  Timothy  Pont’s,  Blaeu’s,  etc.  ? Within  living  memory  part 
of  the  locality  was  bogs  and  morasses,  where  now  are  flourishing  farms, 
woods,  etc.  A Linton  Lad. 

Ebenezer  Thomson. — Can  any  correspondent  give  any  information 
as  to  Ebenezer  Thomson,  ‘Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Air  Academy’? 
He  published  Elements  of  English  and  Latin  Grammar : upon  a New 
and  Simple  Plan  of  Mutual  Illustration , a small  i2mo.  volume  of  100  pp. 
printed  by  Wilson  and  Paul,  Air,  1813;  also  The  King's  Quair , a Poem, 
by  James  the  First,  King  of  Scots,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  a Glossary, 
etc.,  8vo,  pp.  viii  and  97  ; Air,  Printed  by  Wilson  and  Paul,  1815.  The 
notes  to  the  latter  indicate  considerable  acquaintance  with  early  English 
and  Scottish  Literature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  more 
of  a man  who  seems  to  have  been  a superior  example  of  the  Scottish 
Schoolmaster  of  a past  age.  Robt.  Guy. 

The  Wern,  Pollokshaws. 

Rev.  William  Forbes  of  Fordoun. — William  Forbes  was  ordained 
and  admitted  to  the  charge  of  Fordoun,  on  9th  Sept.  1747 ; he  married  in 
1748  Susanna  Walker,  and  died  20th  March  1771.  I shall  be  obliged  for 
any  information  as  to  his  parentage.  ‘ Spernit  Humum.’ 


REPLIES. 

Charles  Smith  of  Boulogne,  Merchant,  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn,  by  his  wife  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Ruthven  of  Dunglass.  His  widow  died  at  Touch,  Stirlingshire, 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  on  29th  December  1781.  They  had  an  only 
son,  Hugh,  who  married  Elizabeth  Seton,  heiress  of  Touch,  the  widow  of 
his  cousin  Hugh,  only  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson  of  Bannockburn. 
Mr.  Smith  died  at  Touch,  aged  eighty,  25th  August  1768.  He  is  mentioned 
as  bringing  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Gladsmuir  to  those  present  at 
Linlithgow  at  the  wedding  ceremony  of  his  son,  21st  September  1745. — 
{Scottish  Antiquary , vol.  v.  p.  148.)  A.  F.  S. 

The  Gaelic  Psalter. — See  ante, p.  157. 

Steuart. — James  Steuart,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  the  father  of  Charles 
Steuart,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  married  Alison  Ruddiman,  the  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  grammarian.  He  was  son  of  Charles  Steuart,  Stewart 
Clerk  of  Orkney.  The  latter  was  cousin-german  to  William  Steuart  of 
Weyland  (born  1686,  died  1768),  who,  when  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland,  recorded  arms 
as  ‘descended  of  the  family  of  Lorn  and  Innermeath.’  A.  F.  S. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow : vol.  i.  First 
Protocol  Book  of  William  Hegait  (1547-55);  vol.  ii.  William  He  gait's 
Protocols  (1555-60),  with  Appendix  (1503-1610);  vol.  iii.  William  Hegait' s 
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Protocols  (1561-68);  edited  by  Robert  Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk. 
Glasgow,  printed  for  the  subscribers  by  Carson  and  Nicol,  1894-96,  4to. — 
Between  1547  and  1568  there  happened  a great  many  things  among  the 
larger  events  of  Scottish  history,  whilst  William  Hegait,  Town  Clerk  of 
Glasgow  and  Notary  Public,  was  causing  his  protocols  to  be  enrolled  from 
day  to  day  with  all  due  regularity.  The  echo  of  religious  and  political 
struggle  and  tumult,  of  foreign  invasion  and  intrigue,  of  national  dis- 
sensions, of  public  and  private  murder,  treason  and  feud,  might  never  have 
invaded  the  Notary’s  chamber,  so  far  as  any  trace  is  left  on  the  carefully 
written  record  now  in  course  of  being  made  rapidly  available  for  general 
historical  purposes.  The  first  protocol  was  entered  soon  after  Pinkie,  the 
last  shortly  after  Langside ; the  interval  had  been  fateful ; yet  the  protocols 
went  on  in  unruffled  succession  as  though  the  death  of  Rizzio  or  Darnley, 
and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  Queen  Mary  had  counted  for  nothing.  The 
business  annals  of  a notary  are  dull ; notwithstanding  they  have  packed 
into  them  a body  of  domestic  history  of  vastly  more  utility  than  the 
average  chronicle.  The  archives  of  Glasgow  include  no  fewer  than  forty- 
one  protocol  books,  embracing  the  period  from  1547  to  1696.  A still 
older  book,  that  of  Michael  Fleming,  has  now  been  traced  in  the  General 
Register  House,  covering  the  years  1530-39,  and  its  contents  are  promised 
for  Mr.  Renwick’s  fourth  volume.  The  series,  issued  to  subscribers  of  the 
exceedingly  modest  sum  of  10s.  6d.  a year  (for  two  volumes  averaging 
140  pages  each),  is  projected  to  include  all  protocols  down  to  the  year 
1600.  In  the  three  volumes  which  have  already  appeared  there  are  very 
nearly  a thousand  protocols.  The  great  bulk  of  these  relates  to  transac- 
tions regarding  property  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  but  about  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  deals  with  subjects  away  from  Glasgow  altogether,  and 
scattered  over  the  counties  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Argyle,  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Fife.  They  form,  therefore,  a land 
register  of  much  more  than  local  importance.  The  editorial  method 
adopted  is  one  that  depends  largely  upon  the  competence  of  the  editor,  a 
point  on  which  in  the  present  case  no  two  opinions  can  exist.  Whatever 
objections  it  might  have  been  lawful  to  harbour  to  the  editing  of  such  a 
record  otherwise  than  by  transcription  in  full,  they  sink  into  nothingness 
when  the  task  of  abridgment  and  translation  is  in  Mr.  Remvick’s  hands. 
Nobody  in  Scotland  has  had  a more  extensive  practical  experience  than 
he  among  burghal  muniments,  and  he  shares  with  Sir  James  Marwick  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  old  Glasgow  topography  and  chronicle. 
Indeed  he  is  the  custodier  of  the  many  invaluable  books  and  writs  which 
form  the  city  archives,  and  no  one  knows  a tithe  as  much  about  them  as  he. 
The  original  protocols  are  mostly  in  Latin,  and  the  abstracts  now  in  course 
of  issue  are  abridged  translations  narrating  the  purport  of  each,  invariably 
preserving  intact  the  descriptions  of  lands  and  houses,  and  the  names  and 
designations  of  persons.  Each  volume  is  independently  indexed  fully  for 
names  and  places.  It  remains  only  to  draw  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
writs  and  the  special  legal  or  other  features  which  they  possess,  for  it  must 
be  plainly  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  superlative  value  of  the  substance 
of  them  as  supplementary  and  corrective  of  all  Glasgow  histories  hitherto 
published,  and  on  their  territorial  and  personal  evidence,  sometimes  of 
major,  sometimes  of  minor,  moment,  on  the  careers  of  many  public 
men.  Just  to  illustrate  this,  the  protocol  No.  761  (excellently  rendered  in 
facsimile)  offers  itself.  It  is  the  record  of  the  renunciation  by  ‘ Maister 
George  Buchquhennan  ’ of  an  annualrent  from  the  lands  of  Yoker  in 
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Renfrewshire,  whilst  No.  756  records  another  transaction  by  the  same 
person  who,  as  there  is  shown  good  reason  to  believe,  was  the  great 
historian.  Ordinarily  the  business  notarially  attested  is  a sasine,  whether 
upon  a sale,  security,  or  succession,  but  often  it  is  some  other  proceeding 
such  as  a reserved  reversion  or  a discharge.  Occasionally  it  may  relate  to 
movable  possessions  or  rights  such  as  No.  22,  where  a claim  of  spulzie  is 
assigned.  In  many  cases  the  document  is  either  itself  in  the  vernacular, 
or  is  a mere  formal  Latin  setting  of  a textual  vernacular  quotation.  This 
is  almost  always  so  whenever  the  transaction  is  out  of  the  stereotyped 
order  of  things  familar  to  notarial  style.  Hence  the  students  of  convey- 
ancing and  of  Scots  will  meet  on  common  ground  in  welcoming  many  a 
form  rich  in  quaint  phrase.  The  class  of  writs  thus  happily  left  in  the 
native  language  comprises  such  things  as  decrees  of  division,  reversions 
and  discharges,  renunciation  of  claims,  ratification,  regulation  as  to 
servitude,  overgiving  of  kindness,  and  the  like.  By  No.  459  the  proprietor 
of  a ‘ haile  gavill  ’ gives  licence  to  a neighbour  ‘ to  big  upone  his  gavile  ’ ; 
but  subject  to  an  obligation  on  the  grantee  ‘ to  riguell  and  wattirbairge  ’ 
the  grantor,  ‘ and  to  halde  hym  wattirfast,’  with  a saving  of  the  heritable 
right,  which  will  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  our  current  law  of  mutual 
gables.  Of  course  numerous  now  extinct  principles  and  observances  of 
law  are  seen  in  operation.  No.  593  is  in  form  a sale  to  a father  of  a 
daughter’s  prospective  share  of  heirship  movables  on  his  death.  Several 
references  are  made  to  the  widow’s  liferent  (known  in  England  as  free 
bench)  in  kindly  and  rentalled  holdings.  Symbols  prevalent  are  of  the 
common  type,  earth  and  stone,  net  and  coble,  etc.,  although  some  unusual 
ones  occur,  such  as  tignum  et  tectum , editorially  Englished  as  ‘ rafter  and 
rigging.’  In  No.  295  a gloss  gives  ‘pan  and  rwif’  as  the  equivalent  of 
ligna  et  tigna,  apparently  defining  the  joists  for  roofing  purposes.  In  some 
discharges  the  grantor  is  stated  to  have  ‘ cuttit  the  evidentis  ’ in  token  of 
cancellation.  The  praiseworthy  usage  has  been  adopted  of  quoting  in 
doubtful  or  interesting  cases  the  original  phrase  translated.  Sometimes 
this  is  already  found  in  the  gloss  embodied  in  the  deed,  as  when  fusor  is 
expressly  explained  by  the  notary  as  ‘tynclare.’  There  is  an  odd  use  of 
‘ citra1  relative  to  a stream.  In  some  instances  it  may  have  the  ordinary 
meaning  ‘ on  this  side,’  but  there  are  not  a few  in  which  the  property  in 
question  really  lay  ‘ on  the  other  side.’  Probably  this  use  was  not  a 
special  and  peculiar  vice  of  Glasgow  notarial  Latinity,  but  we  have  no 
recollection  of  meeting  it  elsewhere.  A practice  of  which  not  very  many 
parallel  examples  are  known  is  seen  in  No.  801,  where  the  formality  of 
breaking  sasine,  apparently  a protest  for  recall  or  avoidance  of  a prior 
ceremony  of  infeftment,  is  gone  through  by  breaking  a dish  ( frangendo 
discum ) on  the  ground  the  right  and  title  to  which  were  in  dispute.  The 
notes,  which  only  too  seldom  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  clarification 
of  some  obscurity,  are  always  concise  and  helpful — the  notes  of  the  least 
obtrusive  of  editors.  Like  the  prefaces,  they  contain  much  in  small 
compass,  and  are  careful,  relevant,  and  thorough.  A sketch  plan  in  the 
first  volume  gives  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  editor’s  large  topographical 
learning  in  an  attempt  to  outline  Glasgow  as  it  was  about  and  after  1547. 
A good  illustrative  facsimile  of  a document  or  page  of  protocols  is  given 
in  each  of  the  other  two  volumes.  The  list  of  subscribers  whose  names 
are  printed  numbers  258:  we  trust  it  will  expand.  The  series  cannot  fail 
to  take  permanent  rank  amongst  the  records  of  Scotland  which,  for  the 
future,  the  student  of  history  may  not  ignore. 
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The  Church  and  Other  Bells  of  Kincardineshire,  F.  C.  Eeles,  [1897] 
demy  4to,  50  pp.  price  5s.  net  (W.  Jolly  and  Sons,  Aberdeen). — This 
volume,  a reprint  with  additions,  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society’s 
Transactions,  aims  with  good  success  at  being  a complete  account  of  all 
the  bells  in  Kincardineshire,  their  history,  uses,  and  ornaments,  with 
notices  of  their  founders.  It  contains  also  an  interesting  sketch  of 
Scottish  Church  bells  in  general,  which  exhibits  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  bells.  There  is  an  article  also  on  the  more  interest- 
ing of  Kincardineshire  bell  turrets  and  belfries. 

The  oldest  and  most  interesting  of  the  bells  of  Kincardineshire, 
as  elsewhere,  are  naturally  those  now  or  formerly  belonging  to  the 
parish  churches.  Of  the  seventy-five  bells  in  the  county,  one  only  (at 
Strachan)  is  in  any  degree  mediaeval.  Its  date  is  about  1500  a.d. 
By  kind  permission  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  illustration  of  this  bell. 


Two  (at  Banchory  Ternan  and  Kinneff)  are  Dutch  Renaissance,  four  (at 
Portlethen,  Nigg,  Dunnottar,  Durris)  are  Scottish  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  one  (at  Fetteresso)  is  English,  eighteenth  century.  The  rest  are 
modern  or  doubtful.  The  author  has  exercised  a wise  discretion  in 
drawing  a line  nowhere,  but  in  describing  all  the  bells  new  as  well  as  old. 
Nor  are  the  new  bells  without  their  interest.  Thus  the  parish  church  of 
Maryculter  appears  to  have  adopted  a bell  last  year,  with  the  legend  on  it 
— ‘ Sancta  Maria  Ora  Pro  Nobis.’  When  a legend  with  a meaning  is 
adopted  or  repeated  for  decorative  or  other  reasons,  not  for  the  sake  of, 
but  in  spite  of  its  meaning,  the  furthest  stage  in  the  decadence  of  art  has 
been  reached.  The  illustrations  which  the  book  contains  of  the  bells,  their 
lettering  and  ornamentations,  and  of  the  old  belfries  and  bell  turrets,  are 
well  executed  and  very  interesting.  We  hope  Mr.  Eeles  will  continue 
his  labours  in  this  department,  and  that  he  will  find  followers  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland. 
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Handbook  to  Gothic  Architecture  for  Photographers  and  Others , by 
Thomas  Perkins,  M.A.  London,  1897  (Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney, 
Limited),  8vo,  224  pp.  3s.  6d. — The  camera  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has 
not  already  become,  a necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  a student  of 
architecture.  This  handbook,  however,  is  primarily  intended  for  the  use 
of  amateur  photographers,  and  is  admirably  arranged  to  give  a general  idea 
of  the  growth  of  the  different  styles  of  Gothic  art,  so  that  the  dates  of 
all  buildings  visited  may  be  approximately  known.  The  churches  and 
castles  of  England  are  described  in  chapters  devoted  to  the  several 
periods,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  a list  is  appended  of  con- 
temporary examples,  which  must  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 
Thirteen  pages  are  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  Scotland,  and  there  are 
short  chapters  on  the  architecture  of  Wales  and  Ireland.  There  are 
altogether  some  seventy-one  illustrations,  reproduced  from  photographs. 
The  subjects  have  been  wisely  chosen,  and,  in  the  general  views,  there  is 
a fine  appreciation  of  artistic  grouping.  But  details  there  are  in  plenty, 
and  the  illustrations  of  the  ball-flower  ornament,  used  to  so  great  excess 
by  the  fourteenth  century  builders  in  England,  is  as  perfect  as  an  illustra- 
tion may  be. 

James  Boswell ’ by  W.  Keith  Leask,  1897,  ‘Famous  Scots  Series' 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier),  price  is.  6d. — Mr.  Keith  Leask  has  written 
so  sympathetic  and  appreciative  a life  of  James  Boswell  that  he  almost 
persuades  us  that  somewhere  in  the  man,  hidden  underneath  that  amazing 
accumulation  of  childish  vanity,  weakness,  and  folly,  there  lay  something 
which  attracted  liking  and  commanded  respect.  Certain  it  is  that  John- 
ston’s Bozzy,  lacking  himself  almost  every  element  of  greatness,  the  fore- 
runner and  type  of  the  modern  biographer  and  interviewer  rolled  into 
one,  goes  down  to  posterity  radiant  with  reflected  glory,  a monument  of 
unabashed  sincerity  and  utter  self-abasement,  with  a good  literary  style. 

Tobias  George  Smollett , by  Oliphant  Smeaton,  1897,  ‘Famous 
Scots  Series’  (Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier),  is.  6d.  This  ‘short 
life’  of  the  great  novelist  has  been  admirably  done.  It  gives  a clear 
and  interesting  account  of  Smollett’s  life,  and  an  able  and  discriminating 
criticism  of  his  work.  Mr.  Smeaton  writes  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Smollett’s  genius  and  as  the  lenient  critic  of  his  shortcomings.  His 
explanations  of  these  last  will  not  probably  be  accepted  as  entirely  satis- 
factory by  most  readers,  but  no  one  need  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account 
as  he  provides  abundant  material  for  forming  an  independent  opinion  on 
the  novelist’s  character.  The  story  of  Smollett’s  early  struggles  with 
poverty — his  ‘ shifts  to  live  ’ — is  well  told,  as  is  also  the  still  more  pathetic 
tale  of  his  later  years,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  ceaseless  treadmill 
of  the  literary  hack ; ‘ a more  pitiable  picture  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
than  this  splendid  genius  yoked  like  a pug-mill  horse  to  tasks  the  most 
ignoble,  in  order  that  he  might  keep  his  wife  and  daughter  from  feeling 
the  pinch  of  want.’  It  was  a struggle  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with 
that  which  lends  so  great  a pathos  to  the  closing  years  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Mr.  Smeaton’s  estimate  of  Smollett’s  place  in  literature  is  on  the  whole 
sound.  When,  indeed,  he  claims  for  the  novelist  ‘an  imaginative  wealth 
almost  unique  since  the  days  of  Homer,’  it  is  probable  that  most  readers 
will  demur.  Otherwise  his  criticism  is  singularly  able  and  discriminating. 
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He  shows  a thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  Smollett’s  works,  but  with 
the  literature  that  has  grown  up  around  them. 

Description  of  the  Armorial  Bearings , Portraits , and  Busts  in  the 
Mitchell  Hall  and  Picture  Gallery , Marischal  College , University  of 
Aberdeen , by  E.  A.,  1896  (Albany  Press,  Aberdeen),  small  4to,  138  pp. 
price  6d. — This  would  be  a very  cheap  book  at  a larger  price  than 
sixpence.  It  contains  a long  list  of  names  of  Aberdeen  men  who  have 
become  world’s  celebrities.  It  gives  a short  biographical  notice  of  each, 
and  adds  a blason  of  his  coat  of  arms  with  a reference  to  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  great  window  of  the  Mitchell  Hall.  The  collection  of 
portraits  which  it  catalogues  contains  examples  of  Jamieson  and  other 
great  painters.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  next  edition  of 
this  book  should  contain  a short  description  of  each  of  the  portraits  it 
refers  to  ? 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  History  of  Scotland , by  J.  H.  Burton,  new  edition,  in  8 vols. 
(Blackwoods),  1897,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xiv.  448,  3s.  6d.,  and  The  Church  of  Keith 
by  Wm.  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (John  Mitchell,  Keith),  1897,  pp.  95,  6d., 
have  been  received  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue. 
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Abbot  of  Cupar,  Donald, 

88,  88. 

Abercrummye  of  Poltoun, 
Richard,  131,  131. 

John,  30,  37. 

Aberdeen  Diplomas,  186. 

— — Gilbert,  Bishop  of,  20. 
Aberdour,  Church  of,  47. 
Abirnethy,  Lord,  William,  36. 
Abirnyt,  35. 

Achesone,  Sir  Thomas,  35. 
Achlonies,  21. 

Adam , 128. 

Adamsone,  James,  21. 

Advice  of  a Father  to  his  Son 
{Rate's  Raving ),  145. 
Affiancing,  Instruments  on,  32. 
Aikerfield,  127. 

Aikler,  Andrew,  135. 

Elspeth,  135. 

Ingagarth,  135. 

Sophia,  135. 

Thomas,  135. 

Aikman,  portrait  painter,  97. 
Aire,  Rector  of,  33,  33. 

Airth,  Bruce  of,  61. 

‘Aisle,’  meanings  of  word,  116. 
Aisles  in  Stirling  Church,  116. 
Aith,  91. 

Aithness,  39,  134. 

Aithsting,  39,  134. 

Akinheid,  John,  36. 

Akyr,  The,  no. 

Alan,  son  of  John,  85. 

Alason,  Robert,  90. 

Aldis,  41. 

Alexander,  James,  45,  128. 
Algerine  Pirates,  65,  172. 
Algiers,  Scots  Captives  in,  47, 
65,  172. 

Alhallowes  Altar,  133. 

Allan,  James,  38. 

Altar  of  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Linlithgow,  86. 

Corpus  Christi,  Linlith- 
gow, 87,  89. 

Holy  Trinity,  Linlithgow, 

87- 

St.  Andrew,  Linlithgow, 

87- 

St.  Anthony,  Linlithgow, 

87- 
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Altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  j 
Linlithgow,  86. 

St.  Katherine  the  Virgin, 

Linlithgow,  86. 

St.  Ninian,  Linlithgow,  87.  ! 

St.  Peter,  Linlithgow,  86.  j 

St.  Salvator,  Linlithgow, 

87* 

St.  Sithe,  Linlithgow,  87. 

Altarages  in  Linlithgow,  83,  et 
seq. 

See  also  Chaplains,  89. 

Altars  at  Linlithgow,  133. 

Alveth,  Cruk  of,  35. 

Alwyn,  Earl  of  Lennox,  8. 
Amysfeld,  James  of,  86. 

John  of,  85. 

Robert,  87. 

Andersoun,  Adam,  88. 

Alexander,  88. 

Andrew,  128. 

James,  1 8 1 . 

Janet,  138. 

Rev.  John,  40. 

John,  Linlithgow,  83. 

Androsdochter,  Breta,  90. 

Marion,  39,  90,  134. 

Sarah,  135. 

Androwson  (Androsone),  John,  | 
serjeant,  84. 

William,  135. 

Annual  Rents  of  Altars,  etc., 
Linlithgow,  133. 

Anstruther,  Sir  Robert,  176. 
Apology  for  Tales  of  Terror , An,  \ 
41. 

Arbroath,  Customs,  131. 
Arbuthnott,  Helen,  9. 

Robert,  Viscount,  9. 

Archangel,  Father,  41. 
Architecture,  Gothic,  Hand- 
book, 193. 

Ardoch,  66. 

Argier.  See  Algiers. 

Argyll  Portraits,  1,  49,  9 7. 

Bishops’  revenues,  disposal 

of,  27. 

Synod  of,  in  1695,  27- 

Arkyle  the  Chevalier,  8. 

Arkyll  the  younger,  8. 

Armorial  Bearings,  Marischal 
College,  194. 


Armorials,  Authority  of  some, 
124. 

Armour,  Coat,  right  to,  42. 
Arms,  Colyear,  62. 

Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane, 

10. 

: Menteith-Graham,  67. 

Portmore,  62. 

Athingrye,  30. 

Atholl,  Alan  Durward,  Earl  of, 
159- 

Earl  of,  daughter  of,  9. 

- Duke  of,  18 1. 

Attfronk,  133. 

Attorney  in  Exchequer,  118. 
Auchinbowy,  31. 

Auchincrag,  31. 

Auchindrane,  32. 

Auchinlek,  W.,  88. 

Auclimore,  no. 

Auld,  Henry,  132. 

Auldcorne,  Robert,  32. 

Ayr,  Captives  from,  176. 

Aysone  (Aysoune),  John,  34. 

Sir  John,  37. 

Thomas,  34. 

Sir  Thomas,  38. 

Bailies  of  Perth  in  1441, 
137- 

Baillie  of  Callands,  Alexander, 
127. 

of  Mennerhall,  George, 

127. 

William,  182. 

Balcastell,  33. 

Balchors  (Balcors),  King-Ed- 
ward,  20,  21. 

Balderston,  Richard,  1 31. 
Balladists,  94. 

Ballads,  Scottish,  in  MS.,  41. 
Ballantyne,  James,  41. 

Ballat  Easter,  9. 

Bally  row,  31. 

Band  against  Conventicles, 
Peebles,  127. 

Banffshire  Field  Club,  48. 

Bank,  British  Linen  Company, 
116,  185. 

of  Scotland,  13,  184. 

Royal  Bank,  17,  71,  183. 
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Bank-Notes,  Bank  of  Scotland, 
14. 

British  Linen  Company, 

116,  185. 

Darien  Company,  10. 

Old  Scots,  10,71,  1 16,  183. 

Option  Clause,  18. 

Royal  Bank,  71,  183. 

Banns,  dispensations,  28. 

Bar,  Thomas  Byrsbane,  lord  of, 
20. 

Barbary  Pirates,  65,  172. 
Barbour,  John,  102. 

Barclay- Allardice,  Mrs.,  125. 
Barklaw,  John,  38,  38. 
Barncleuch,  82. 

Barns,  Burnet  of,  127. 

Barry,  Mr.  John,  36. 

Bartilmo,  Alexander,  88. 

Baxter,  William,  88. 

Beattie,  Francis,  128. 

Beaufort,  Joanna,  tombstone, 
64. 

Bedallistoft,  91. 

Begys,  Robert,  86. 

Beild,  127. 

Bell,  Dead,  Linlithgow,  87. 

Thomas,  128. 

Bells,  Church,  Kincardineshire, 
192. 

ringing,  Linlithgow, 

87. 

Bellenden,  John,  Lord,  187. 
Bellie,  Church  and  Parish,  96. 
Bellman  at  Linlithgow,  susten- 
tation  of,  133. 

Beltrees,  Semple  of,  9. 

Belzea,  135. 

Benedictsone,  Geilles,  91. 
Bennet,  Captain,  177. 

Patrick,  87. 

Bernardus  De  cura , in  Scots 
verse,  145. 

Berry,  91. 

Berwickshire,  vitrifaction  in,  29. 
Betton,  Thomas,  Bequest,  1724, 
66,  180. 

Bibliographical  sins,  41. 

Society,  40. 

Society,  Transactions,  136. 

Bibliography  of  Works  on  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  41,  136. 
Bieges,  Robert,  133,  133,  133. 
Bigsetter,  91. 

Bigton,  135. 

Bishops’  revenues  in  Argyll  and 
Isles,  at  Revolution,  27. 

Bisset,  Thomas,  22. 

Blak,  Peter,  mair  of  fee,  36. 
Blackbarony,  Murray  of,  127. 
Blackbeard,  Thomas,  134. 
Blackburn,  John,  3 7,  38. 

William,  83. 

Blackstocks,  John,  128. 


Blaire,  Thomas,  85. 

William,  88. 

Blous,  Mathew,  134. 

Bodun,  134. 

Bogburn,  King-edward,  20. 

Bogill,  Robert,  131. 

Bogle,  James,  66,  177. 

Bogsyde,  131. 

Bolat,  John,  33. 

Bond,  see  Band. 

Bonyntone,  David  of,  85,  86. 
Books — 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the 
Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow, 
vols.  1,  2,  3 — R.  Renwick, 
189. 

Archseological  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; the  pre- 
servation and  protection  of 
our  ancient  monuments,  94. 
Caudatus  Anglicanus  ; a 
Mediaeval  slander — George 
Neilson,  46. 

Church  and  other  Bells  of 
Kincardineshire,  F.  C. 
Eeles,  192. 

Church  and  Parish  of  Bellie — 
W.  Cramond,  96. 

County  Historiesof  Scotland — 
Dumfries  and  Galloway — 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  138.  I 
Fife  and  Kinross — JE.  J.  I 
G.  Mackay,  45. 

County  Records  of  the  Sur- 
names of  Francus,  Fran- 
ceis,  French  in  England, 
95- 

Description  of  the  Armorial 
Bearings,  Portraits,  and 
Busts  in  Marischal  College, 
by  E.  A.,  194. 

Famous  Scots  Series — 

Balladists,  The — J.  Geddie, 
94-  • 

Hugh  Miller — Keith  Leask, 
48. 

James  Boswell — W.  Keith 
Leask,  193. 

Robert  Burns — G.  Setoun, 

140. 

Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
Eve  B.  Simpson,  14 1. 
Tobias  George  Smollett — 
Oliphant  Smeaton,  193. 
Genealogical  Queries  and 
Memoranda,  96. 

Guide  to  Cullen — William 

Cramond,  95. 

Handbook  to  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture— T.  Perkins,  193. 
History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

— J.  H.  Burton,  194. 

History  of  the  Scottish  Church 
— W.  Stephen,  142. 


Index  to  the  Banffshire  Field 
Club  Transactions — Wm. 
Cramond,  48. 

Knowledge — a Magazine  of 
Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  95. 

La  Correspondance  Rose, 
144. 

L’Archseologia,  144. 
Nottinghamshire — C.  Brown, 
142.. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund— 
a Quarterly  Statement,  143. 
Set  of  Thirty-six  New  and 
Correct  Maps  of  Scotland — 
Moll,  reprint , 48. 

Story  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
First  Love — A.  Scott,  48. 
The  Church  of  Aberdour — W. 
Cramond,  47. 

The  Church  of  Keith— W. 
Cramond,  194. 

The  Literature  of  Music — J. 

E.  Mathew,  14 1. 

The  North  Part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland 
(Map) — Moll  ^reprint,  143. 
Bordland,  127. 

Borroman  of  Stewartoun,  John, 
127. 

(Aikerfield),  127. 

Boswell,  James,  193. 

Bothwell,  Helen,  daughter  of 
Francis,  Lord,  9. 

Bothwellson,  Erasmus,  39. 

Eric,  135. 

Bouchquhanan  of  Gartincabir, 
Thomas,  31. 

Bowman  of  Erwyne  (Irvine), 
Adam,  84. 

Bowyis  Isle,  1 16. 

Boyd,  Gilbert,  176. 

Boyes,  Margaret,  134. 

Brady,  John,  83,  84. 

Brady,  Mr.  John,  31. 

I Brand,  Sir  Thomas,  170. 

| Brebister,  91. 
j Brebisterbank,  91. 

Brechin,  customs,  13 1. 

Breck,  39,  134. 

Bressay,  91. 
j Brevik,  133. 

! Brighous,  127. 

Brighouse,  128. 

J Bright  Sword,’  ‘Sir  John  with 
the,  108. 

Brigland,  128. 

I Brodie,  Rev.  W.,  138. 
Bronnatwatt,  91. 

Bros  of  Stanehouse,  John,  30. 
Brotherstones  (Brotherstaines), 
James,  128. 

Patrick,  128. 

I William,  128. 
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Brown  (Broun),  Alexander 
(Lochurde),  128. 

John  (Cleuch),  127. 

John,  32,  85,  176. 

}.  T.  T.,  on  David  Rate, 

T45- 

of  Steivensone,  William, 

127. 

William,  32,  85. 

William,  at  Edinburgh,  127. 

Broys.  See  Bruce. 

Bruasetter,  134. 

Bruce  of  Airth,  Sir  Alexander, 
132. 

Alexander,  61. 

Jean,  daughter  of,  61. 

of  Callmalindie,  Laurence, 

9i. 

of  Langlee,  93. 

of  Stanehouse,  John,  30, 

34)  37- 

Andrew-,  91. 

Grissel,  135. 

Mr.  Robert,  132. 

Thomas,  21. 

Bruch,  Thomas,  Notary  Public, 
21. 

Bryce,  William,  90. 

Bryson,  Donald,  84. 

Brylands,  128. 

Buccleuch,  Mary,  Countess  of, 
28. 

Buchanan  (Buchquhannan).  See 
also  Bouchquhanan. 

Elizabeth,  9. 

Maister  George,  190. 

of  that  Ilk,  Susanna, 

daughter  of  George,  9. 

of  that  Ilk,  Walter,  30,  37. 

of  Ballat  Easter,  John,  9. 

of  Drumiekill,  23. 

of  Gartincaber,  31. 

of  Lennie,  John,  9. 

of  Ross  and  Drumikill, 

John,  9. 

of  Torie,  9. 

Bucklivie,  7 7. 

Buittle  Castle,  104. 

Bully,  Duncan,  Archdeacon  of 
Dunblane,  35. 

Bult,  Agnes,  134. 

Katherine,  134. 

William,  134. 

Buny,  William,  84. 

Burgar,  James,  135. 

Burgh  Court  of  Stirling,  34. 
Burnet  of  Barns,  William,  127. 

Mr.  John  ( Wodehous),  127. 

Burnetland,  128,  128. 

Burntisland  Ship,  Captured,  65. 
Burra,  39. 

Burraford,  133. 

Burravoe,  39. 

Burton,  J.  H.,  History,  194. 


Buthkennar,  35. 

Buthquhan,  32. 

Buthquhopil,  31. 

Byrsbane,  Thomas,  Lord  of  Bar, 
20. 

Cairnmoor,  128. 

Calbrath,  John  of,  85. 

Calder  House,  83. 

Calendar,  63. 

Calenter  of  Dinate,  Robert,  30. 
Callands,  127. 

Callendar  House,  76. 

Cameron,  41. 

James  of,  86. 

Campbell  of  Argyll,  Elizabeth,  9. 

of  Cessnock,  George,  92. 

of  Duntroun,  9. 

of  Inverneil,  Sir  James,  165. 

of  Newmills,  John,  92. 

of  Strachur,  9. 

Christian,  8. 

Jean,  9. 

John,  cashier,  14. 

Lord  Archibald,  Letter, 

100. 

Sir  Archibald,  K.  B.,  165. 

Sir  Duncan  A.D. , 170. 

Cambuskenneth,  Abbot  of,  32, 

34)  37- 

Henry,  Abbot  of,  30. 

Abbotslands,  85. 

Cant,  John,  35. 

Captives,  Scots,  to  Pirates,  etc., 

65- 

Cardon,  129. 

Cardonnel,  Mansfeldt,  43. 
Cardrona,  129. 

Cariedyn,  Vicar  of,  86. 

Carlips,  Laird  of,  128. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  1. 

Carmelite  Friars,  Place.  Lin- 
lithgow, 87. 

Carmichael,  Richert,  89,  89. 

Robert,  89,  89. 

Robert,  sen.,  90. 

Robert,  yr.,  90. 

— William,  89. 

Carnock,  31. 

Carnys,  James  of,  85. 

Carrick,  Surdit  de  Serjaunt  in, 

I 155- 

Carrik,  John,  30,  30. 
Carrolhopes,  Laird  of,  127. 
Carpow,  46. 

Carron  Iron  Works,  76. 
Carterhope,  128. 

Carthusian  House,  Perth,  137. 
Casson,  Edmond,  66. 
Casteltowne,  33. 

Catfirth,  134. 

Cavelyn,  Clement  of,  85. 
Caverhall,  1 27. 
j Cavers,  Adam  of,  84,  85. 


I Cavers,  Thomas  of,  86. 

I Caudatus  Anglicanus,  46. 
Cawyllyne,  William  of,  84. 
Celtic  Crosses,  St.  Andrews,  67. 

law  in  Galloway,  155. 

Celticism  in  Carrick,  157. 
Ceremonyofbreakingsasine,  191. 
Chalmer,  Henry,  39. 

Marion,  39. 

Chalmers,  Helen,  92. 

Marion,  92. 

Chalonare,  John,  86. 
Champflourie,  75. 

Channerwick,  39. 

Chapel  of  St.  Katherine,  13 1. 
Chapels  at  Stirling,  116. 
Chapels.  See  also  Chaplains,  89. 
Chapelhill,  127. 

Chapeltoun,  31. 

Chaplains  of  Linlithgow,  83,  89. 
Chaplain  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Linlithgow,  89. 

of  Altar  of  Holy  Blood, 

Linlithgow,  89. 

of  the  Holy  Blood,  Lin- 
lithgow, 89. 

of  Altar  of  St.  Andrew,  89. 

of  Altar  of  St.  Brigid,  89. 

of  Altar  of  St.  John  the 

Baptiste,  89. 

of  Altar  of  St.  John  the 

Evangelist,  89. 

of  St.  Brigid,  87. 

of  St.  Katherine,  Linlith- 
gow, 89. 

Charles  Edward  and  the  Royal 
Bank,  74. 

Charters,  Laing  collection,  40. 
Chedasetter,  39. 

Cheine,  Marion,  133. 
Cheldiswick,  134. 

Cheyne  of  Vaila,  Thomas,  39,91. 

Isabel,  134. 

Chisholm  of  Hairhope,  James, 
127. 

Christophersdochter,  Ingagerth, 
13  3- 

Christophersone,  Ola,  134. 
Church  bells,  192. 

collections  for  redemption 

of  captives,  172. 

dedications,  Anstruther, 

1 88. 

founders,  Perth,  64,  137. 

government,  change  of,  at 

Revolution,  27. 

History,  Scottish,  142. 

lands,  20. 

of  Linlithgow,  131. 

place  of  payment,  132. 

of  St.  Andrews,  Metro- 
politan, 87. 

property  in  Linlithgow,  133. 

Citra,  use  of  word,  191. 
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Clackmannan,  Sheriff-depute  of,  I 
36- 

Claycroft,  38. 

Cleilland  of  Stainipeth,  James, 
127,  128. 

Clement  of  Linlithgow  and  Don-  ! 
brettane,  83.  ” 

Clerk,  parish,  Linlithgow,  89. 
Cleuch,  127. 

Clibberswick,  133. 

Cliff,  135- 

Clivocast,  133. 

Coach  hire  in  1725,  1S2. 

Coall,  Andrew,  90. 

Cochrane,  John,  66. 

Cockburn  of  Clerkington,  160. 
Cockburns  of  Langton,  160. 
Cogile,  Manss,  91. 

Coill,  Andrew,  131. 

Coins,  95. 

Cokburne,  Margaret,  nun,  90. 
Colbesetter,  135. 

Coldcott,  127. 

Coldoune,  33. 

Coleeland.  See  Cleilland. 
Collafirth,  39. 

Collections  for  captives,  172. 
College,  1684,  expenses,  19. 
Collisone  of  Achlonies,  John,  21. 
Colly,  Sir  Thomas,  33. 

Colnaduir,  135. 

Colquhoune  ofLuss,  Humphrey, 

32,  35- 

See  also  Luss,  laird  of. 

Anne,  daughter  of 

John,  9. 

Walter,  90. 

Colstoun,  the  Laird  of,  87. 

Colt,  Agnes,  39. 

Marion,  39. 

Andrew,  39. 

Jerome,  39. 

Colvasetter,  135. 

Colvend,  104. 

Colvill,  Charles,  181. 

Colyear,  Lord,  62. 

Colyeer  of  Lochgelly,  62. 

David,  61. 

Walter  Philip,  61. 

alias  Robertson,  60. 

alias  Strathendrie,  62. 

Commenus,  Anastasius,  177. 
Commissariot,  Register  of  Shet- 
land, 39,  90,  133,  187. 
Common  Order,  Book  of,  41. 
Company  of  Scotland  Trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  10. 
Compotum  of  Exchequer,  33. 
Comry,  John,  30. 

Concubinage,  case  of  priestly, 
21,  22. 

Conningsetter,  134. 

Consail  and  Teiching  at  the  Wys 
Man  gaif  his  Sone , 145. 


Conventicles,  1678,  band  against,  | 
127. 

Cook,  Andrew,  65. 

Andro.  174. 

W.  B.',  1 1 6. 

Cooper,  engraver,  118. 

Copland,  John,  91. 

Corbet  Tower,  pikehead  from, 
24. 

Cordon,  127. 

Cordronno,  127. 

Cornvele  (Cornwell),  Archibald, 

87. 

Charles,  131. 

Helen,  13 1. 

John,  132. 

Sir  William,  chaplain,  131. 

Corpus  Christi  Altar,  87,  89, 
133. 

Cors,  John  of,  84,  85. 

Corsbruik  Hill,  131. 

Corsindae,  21. 

Cosour,  Adam,  37,  37,  38. 

Sir  Dugall,  admitted  no- 

tary,  33. 

Margaret,  38. 

Mariota,  37. 

Coupar,  Lord,  case  of,  122. 
Coupare,  John,  86,  87. 

Courhope,  128. 

Court.  See  also  Burgh  Court, 
36. 

Coutts  (Coutes),  Alexander, 
165. 

James  and  Thomas,  etc., 

bankers,  117. 

John,  banker,  116. 

Margaret,  135. 

Cowane,  John,  87. 

John,  fuller,  87. 

I Robert,  Burntisland,  65. 

William,  41. 

Cowie,  John,  175. 

*-  John,  Leith,  65. 

Cowlte,  Thomas,  88. 

Crag,  John,  31. 

.Sir  William,  chaplain,  33. 

Rossy,  37. 

Cragnevyng,  38. 

Craig.  See  also  Crag,  37. 

Jean,  91. 

Margaret,  91. 

Michael,  91. 

Craigengelt’s  Isle,  Stirling,  1 1 6. 
Craigw chty,  no. 

Craill,  Alexander,  88. 

Wm.,  LL.D.,  47,  48. 

Dr.  W.,  on  Pirates,  172. 

Crannok,  31. 

Cranstoun,  Wm.  (Courhope), 

128. 

Craufurd  (Crawford),  Adam,  bur- 
gess of  Aberdeen,  20. 

Andrew,  45,  87. 


Craufurd  (Crawford),  Archibald, 

87. 

David  of,  85,  86. 

Donald,  34. 

James,  90. 

Marion,  89. 

Patrick  of,  85. 

William,  88,  132. 

Creychton,  Janet,  132. 

Crichton  of  Rogorttoune,  knight. 
Sir  James,  30,  30. 

Patrick,  30. 

Cringltie,  Murray  of,  127. 
Cristall,  Thomas,  175. 

Cristisone,  Sir  Richard,  chap- 
lain, 37. 

Croice,  John  of,  84. 

Crookshank,  Mr.  James,  138. 
Crosbister,  39. 

Crosburnford,  91. 

Crosbuster,  135. 

Cross  Well,  West  Linton,  188. 
Crowe,  William,  84. 

Croye  Maxwell,  33. 

Crulc  of  Alveth,  35. 

Cullen,  Guide  to,  95. 

| Culquhalze,  30. 

I Culross  Abbey  Church,  186. 
Cultiswich,  135. 

Cultmalandie,  Bruce  of,  91. 
Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy, 
Alexander,  31. 

Cristina,  lady  of  Buthqu- 

hadrok,  32. 

of  Drumquhassil,  Andrew, 


33- 

— of  Glengernok,  Umfrid, 
3L  32,  34- 

— of  Lekky,  Alexander,  34. 

— Agnes,  89. 

Alexander,  procurator,  34, 


Alexander,  34. 

Christian,  31. 

Elen,  32. 

— G.  G.,  168. 

John,  180. 

Col.  Robert,  163. 

William,  W.S.,  162. 

William,  131. 

Cunningsburgh,  39. 

Cupar,  Abbot  of,  Donald,  88. 

Sub-Prior  of,  88. 

burgh  customs,  131. 

Curate  of  burgh  of  Linlithgow, 
87,  89. 

Curling,  1774,  29. 

Currie,  forger,  17. 

Cur  wen,  104. 

Customs.  See  Tacksmen,  131. 
Cutting  the  evidents,  191. 


Daill,  90,  91. 
Nether,  134. 
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Daldres,  Tennants  of,  36. 
Dalkeith  House,  portraits  at. 
See  Argyll. 

Dalmahoy,  James,  90. 

William,  90. 

Dalmerklane,  33. 

Dal  wick,  129. 

Dalzell,  Robert,  132. 

Dancing  in  1774,  29. 

Dane,  Thomas,  89,  90. 
Danielstoun,  David,  131. 

£ Darien  Papers,’  10. 

Darach,  John,  84. 

Darnley,  Lord,  8. 

Darow,  James,  35. 

Mariota,  36,  38. 

Dauling,  John,  175. 

John,  Leith,  65. 

Daveson  (Davidson),  William, 
88,  132. 

Sir  Andrew,  chaplain,  87. 

David,  Prior  of  Isle  of  Kilmore, 
36. 

John,  85. 

Dawe,  David,  89. 

Deane,  T.  M. , 45. 

Deanshouss,  East,  127. 

West,  127,  128. 

‘ Deathbed,’  law  of,  121. 

Dee,  fishing  net  on,  33. 

‘ Deils  Dander,’  29. 

Deir,  Thomas,  Abbot  of,  20,  20. 
Delices  de  la  Grande  Brit  ague , 
186. 

Delting,  39. 

Denis,  John,  87. 

Dennestoune,  Andrew,  66. 

James,  89. 

- — — John,  66. 

Deuchar,  James,  66. 

Deveni,  Cokermay,  59. 

Dewar,  Christian,  9. 

Donald,  35. 

— — of  Vogrie,  James,  9. 

— 38. 

Dickson  of  Whitslaid,  Mr.  John, 
127. 

Thomas,  128. 

Dignities,  creations,  fees  to  Usher 
of  White  Rod,  163. 

Dinate,  30. 

Diplomas,  Aberdeen,  186. 
Direckson,  Magnus,  91. 

Dirleton,  James  Maxwell,  Earl 
of,  161. 

Doewell,  Alexander,  18 1. 

William,  181. 

Dog,  Jonet,  37. 

Walter,  109. 

Dominicans,  Vicar-General  of, 
15 1 n. 

Donald,  sixth  Earl  of  Lennox, 

8. 

Donaldson,  John,  131. 


Donatus,  a Scottish,  40. 
Dorchester,  Catharine,  Countess 
of,  62. 

Douglas  of  Douglas,  81. 

of  Halls  in  Lintoun,  James, 

127. 

of  Smeithfield,  Sir  James, 

127. 

(Walkfeild),  127. 

Doun,  alias  Fraser,  Donald,  42. 
Dowden,  Bishop  J.,  41. 

Drone,  35. 

Drumikill,  9,  23. 

Drummelzier,  127. 

Laird  of,  128. 

Drummond  of  Auchincrag,  John, 
3U  3i- 

of  Carnok,  David,  31,  31. 

of  Gargill,  John,  30. 

of  Hawthorndeans  (Whit- 
field), 127. 

— — of  Hawthornden,  Sir  John, 
1 61. 

William,  161. 

of  Kingsfeild,  Charles,  132. 

of  Medop,  Alexander,  132. 

of  Megour,  Malcolm,  ill. 

of  Rickartoun,  Harie,  131. 

Charles,  131. 

— Harie,  132. 

James,  38. 

Margaret,  30. 

Hon.  William,  113. 

Drummondson,  John,  36. 
Drumsheugh,  Walker  of,  165. 
Dryppis,  Cristina,  32. 

Duff,  Gordon,  40. 

Patrick,  182. 

Provost  William,  captive, 

180. 

Dumbarton,  William,  87. 
Dumfries , History  of,  1 38. 
Dunbar  of  Grange,  61. 

Ronald,  93. 

Dunblane,  Archdeacon  of,  35. 
Duncan  of  Arrochar,  8. 

Mr.  Alexander,  22. 

Andrew,  135. 

James,  132. 

Mr.,  35. 

Duncanson,  John,  86. 

Duncher,  James,  176. 

Dundas  of  that  ilk,  John  of,  35. 
Dundee,  customs,  131. 

vicarage  of,  88. 

Dune,  Duncan,  86. 

Dunkeld,  22. 

Dunlop,  Alex.,  Advocate,  127. 

Mr.  James,  12. 

Dunmore,  9. 

Dunmure,  34. 

Thomas  of,  35. 

Dunrossness,  39. 

Dunteline,  John,  87. 


Duntreth,  31,  31. 

Duntroun,  9. 

Dunypace,  34. 

Durwards,  The,  159. 

Dysart  mariners,  captives,  176. 

Eaddie,  Baillie,  1 15. 
Easterskeld,  39. 

Eastholm,  104. 

Easthouse,  39. 

Editorship,  1. 

Edmond,  Alexander,  128. 

J.  P.,40. 

Edmonstoun  of  Duntreth, 

^ William,  31,  31,  109. 

Edward  1.  in  Galloway,  155. 
Eeles  on  Church  Bells,  192. 
Egfride,  7. 

Eldus,  134. 

Elphinstone,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Lord,  61. 

Emerson,  Nichol,  135. 
Emperor’s  Commission,  admit 
to  Office  of  Notary,  33. 
Empson,  Charles,  180. 

Enorsone,  Manss,  134. 
Equivalent  Company,  72. 

Fund,  13. 

Erasmusdochter,  Marion,  91. 
Erasmusson,  Christopher,  39. 

Mathew,  91. 

Ola,  135. 

Thomas,  135. 

Erick  in  Goird,  39. 

Erskine,  Thomas,  Lord,  31,  33, 

33?  33?  34>  34- 

Thomas,  32. 

Erth,  35. 

of  Plane,  Elizabeth,  35. 

Erthbeg,  31. 

Esquire  of  Scotland,  160. 

Etale,  Robert  of,  84. 

Exchequer,  Compotum,  33. 

Rolls,  33. 

Excisemen  at  Dunkeld,  22. 
Expenses,  College,  20. 

Ewle  alias  Olasone,  John,  135. 

F.’,  ‘V.  de,  153. 

Fairawell,  91. 

Fairliehope,  127. 

Falamount,  152. 

Fallow  of  Lochhouse,  William, 
I3i- 

Fascally,  Robertsons  of,  61. 
Fawsid,  John  of,  84. 

Fees  in  Guineas,  183. 

to  Usher  of  White  Rod  on 

creations  of  dignities,  163. 
Felamownte,  152. 

Ferguson,  of  Glasgow,  Professor, 
41. 

Fermour,  Johnne,  90. 

Fetlar,  Minister,  134. 
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Fiblasetta,  134. 

Fife,  Earl,  181. 

History  of,  45. 

Finlason,  Thomas,  41. 

Findlay,  James,  42. 

Fishing  net  on  Dee,  33. 

on  Loch  Lomond,  78. 

Fitch,  91. 

Fleming,  David,  33. 

William,  22. 

Flet,  Janet,  91. 

Flewnagarth,  39. 

Fodringahame.  See  Fothring 
ham. 

Fogow,  John,  88. 

Foly  of  Fulys , The , and  th 
The  w is  of  IVysmen,  145. 
Forbes,  Arthur,  Lord  of,  20. 

of  Gask,  John,  21. 

Alexander,  Lieut. -Colonel, 

93- 

Hugh,  Captain,  93. 

(Corsindae),  James,  21. 

John,  41. 

Rev.  William,  189. 

Sir  William,  1 1 7. 

Forrest  of  Magdalens,  John,  131, 

I3G  132- 

Agnes,  131. 

— — - Andrew,  88. 

Henry,  87,  132. 

Henry,  Linlithgow,  Ser- 
geant of  Lord  Prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  87. 

Henry,  burgess,  Linlith- 
gow, 87. 

James,  90. 

Janet,  134. 

John,  90. 

Thomas  of,  85,  86. 

Thomas,  87,  89,  90. 

Forestar  (Forrester)  of  Arn- 
gibbon,  1 16. 

of  Erthbeg,  Alexander,  31. 

of  Garden,  Sir  D.,  116. 

of  Pertintoskane,  Henry, 

87. 

Robert,  35. 

relict  of  Robert,  31. 

ofTorwode,  David,  35. 

Malcolm,  31,  34,  35, 

35- 

35- 

Duncan,  31,  34,  35,  36. 

Duncan,  Provost,  37,  37. 

James,  128. 

Jonet,  35. 

Matthew,  3G  32>  33>  35? 
36)  37- 

Robert,  128. 

Forfar,  customs,  131. 

Forglen,  Lord  of,  20. 

Forman,  Thomas,  86. 

William,  86. 
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| Forsyth,  32. 

Robert,  84. 

! Fothringhame,  Katherine,  37. 

John,  senior,  Dundee,  88. 

John,  junior,  Linlithgow, 

88. 

Foulartoun,  Robert,  36. 

Foulay,  91. 

I Fouler,  Christian,  135. 

David,  135,  137. 

John  (Perth),  137. 

Laurence,  135. 

Magdalen,  135. 

Sinevo,  135. 

Foulis,  Alexander,  notar,  86. 

— Alexander  of,  notar,  86. 

— Henry,  89. 

Henry,  notary,  protocol 

book  produced,  132. 

Janies  of,  84,  86,  86. 

James,  N.  P.,  85. 

John  of,  83,  85. 

Robert  of,  86. 

Robert,  87. 

Mr.  William  of,  84. 

William  de,  scribe  to  James 

I53*. 

William  of,  85. 

Foullar,  Mariota,  Perth,  64. 
Fowler,  Mr.,  23. 

Founders  of  St.  John’s,  Perth, 

137- 

Frangord,  134,  135. 

Frank  tenement,  Linlithgow, 
87. 

Fraser  of  Fyntrie,  William,  20. 

Breta,  135. 

alias  Doun,  Donald,  42. 

Jacob,  39. 

James,  175. 

James,  Algiers,  65,  175. 

John,  Lord  of  Grandon, 

20. 

John,  176. 

Sinevo,  133. 

Robert,  89,  89. 

William,  181. 

See  Freser,  Frizell. 

Fraud  exposed,  a literary,  25. 
Freehold,  Linlithgow,  87. 
French,  surname,  95. 

Freser,  Robert,  8. 

Frisar,  Alexander,  87. 

Frizell.  See  also  Fraser. 

Mr.  [James],  consul,  Al- 
giers, 65. 

James,  175. 

John,  89,  89. 

Robert,  88. 

Frog,  John,  88. 

Frostar,  Henry,  87. 

Fullar,  John,  Perth,  64. 

Fuller,  Johannes  (Perth),  137. 
Fumart,  9. 


Funerals,  unbaptised  children, 
29. 

Funzie,  135. 

Fusor,  191. 


Gaelic  Psalter,  157. 

Gairdan,  135. 

Gairdie,  135. 

Gairthe,  91,  134. 

Galbraith  (Galbrath),  Agnes,  34. 

John,  36. 

Sir  Thomas,  87. 

— William,  36. 

1 Galleys,  Spanish,  Scots  in,  65. 
Galloway , History  of , 138. 

Hugh,  34,  35,  38. 

Surdit  de  Serjaunt  in,  155- 

Galluay.  See  Galloway. 
Garbeth,  31. 

Gardener,  John,  83. 
Gardie-be-north,  91,  135. 
Gardine-be-north,  133. 

Gardiner,  David,  Leith,  65. 

Sir  Robert,  chaplain,  84. 

Robert,  89. 

| Gargill,  30. 

Gargunnock,  33,  77. 

Lady  of,  35. 

I Garreach,  36. 

Garioche,  Isabel,  134. 
Gartincabir,  31. 

Gask,  21. 

Gateshaw,  24. 

Brae,  24. 

Ged,  William,  41. 

Geese  Croft,  38. 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  48. 

George,  31. 

Gibb,  41. 

Gibhouse,  91. 

Gibson  of  Borrdland,  Robert, 
127. 

Walter,  177. 

Gifford  of  Wodderstay,  Andrew, 
9i- 

1 Gilbert,  91. 

John,  91. 

I Margaret,  135. 

I Gilchrist  of  Arrochar,  son  of 
Alwyn,  8. 

I Gillies,  Andrew,  128. 
j Gilreoch,  M ‘Kevin,  33. 

| Glack,  127. 

the,  186. 

Glas,  Captain  George,  188. 
j Glasdougle,  30. 

Glasgow  in  1781,  80. 

map,  c.  1547,  191. 

protocol  books,  189. 

Glen,  Thomas,  131. 

Glencraig,  104. 

Glennegas,  31. 

I Glengarg,  104. 
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Glengarnock  (Glengernoch),  31, 

32,  34. 

Glenlude,  127. 

Glen  Ormistoun,  128. 
Glenveitch,  laird  of,  1 28. 

Gloup,  39. 

Goff,  Robert,  86. 

Goird,  39,  39. 

Goldsmith,  Makreyke,  Ronald, 

88. 

Golf  in  1774,  29. 

Gorton,  Macfarlane  of,  8. 
Gospatrick,  8. 

Got,  Laurence,  135. 

Goudie,  Gilbert,  41. 

Govan  of  Cordronno,  John,  127. 
Gow,  William,  181. 

Graeme  of  Inchbrakie,  Margaret, 
daughter  of,  61. 

Graham  (Grahame),  Lord  le, 
William,  34,  34. 

of  Coldoch,  1 16. 

of  Esk,  125. 

of  Kilbride,  John,  108. 

of  Leitchtown,  126. 

of  Lochthrid  of  Slipper- 

field,  Robert,  127. 

of  Menteith,  67,  108. 

Master  of  Menteith,  John, 

108. 

— James,  10. 

Margaret,  31,  35. 

Patrick,  108. 

Grandon,  Lord  of,  20. 

Grange,  127,  132. 

Grant  of  Prestongrange,  129. 

David,  86. 

- — Col.  William,  182. 

Gray,  Anne,  134. 

Christian,  134. 

Clement,  86. 

Elspeth,  135. 

Gideon,  Stirling,  75,  77. 

John,  89. 

J.  M.,  2 et  seq. 

Katherine,  135. 

— Laurence,  135. 

Margaret,  135. 

Robert,  89. 

Symond,  133. 

Thomas,  86,  133,  134,  135. 

Walter,  135. 

William,  135. 

Green  Rod,  Usher  of  the,  170. 
Green,  Thomas,  182. 

Greenwich,  Duke  of  Argyll  and, 
portraits  of,  1. 

Greg,  Agnes,  38. 

Katherin,  179. 

Robert,  32,  36,  38. 

Gregor,  Rev.  Dr.  Walter,  187. 
Gregorinson,  John,  134. 

Greive,  William,  124. 
Grenzardis,  33. 


Grutquoy,  91. 

Grym,  Agnes,  37. 

Gudwyn,  Sir  William,  85. 

Guest,  General,  75. 

Guild,  Mr.  William,  21,  22. 
Guinea  Notes,  183. 

Guinea  piece,  183. 

Gulberwick,  39. 

Guide,  Jonet,  32,  32,  32,  34, 

34,  35- 

Thomas,  34,  35. 

Gutheramsone,  Swannie,  135. 
Guthrie,  William,  30. 

Hacket,  William,  84. 
Hadington,  John  of,  Provost  of 
Perth,  137. 

Haigasetter,  135. 

Hairhope,  127. 

Hakat,  86. 

Haldane  of  Glennegas,  John,  31. 
Halden,  Andrew,  128. 

Christian,  33. 

Haliburton,  Adam,  89. 

Halket,  Laird  of,  89. 

Lord,  89. 

Halkheid,  Laird  of,  90. 
Halkshall,  Laird  of,  128. 
Hallen,  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius, 
1. 

Hall,  Manor,  129. 

Hallmyre,  Murray  of,  127. 

Halls  in  Lintoun,  127. 

Halton,  John  of,  85. 

IPalywell,  William,  89. 

Hamer,  90. 

Hamilton,  2nd  Lord,  daughter 
of,  9. 

of  Bangor,  44. 

of  Grange,  John,  132. 

of  Grange,  Robert,  127. 

— of  Humbie,  Mungo,  1 3 1 . 

William,  88. 

(Coldcott),  Alexander,  127. 

(Coldcott),  Robert,  127. 

— Archibald,  45. 

Gavin,  45. 

— Sir  Hans,  45. 

Helen,  132. 

James,  45,  131,  132,  132. 

John,  45. 

Robert,  45. 

Thomas,  88. 

Sir  Thomas,  monk,  88,  88. 

Sir  Thomas,  132. 

Walter  of,  85. 

Hamilton  & Balfour,  Paper- 
makers,  1 1 8. 

Hamilton  in  1781,  81. 

Hammer,  135. 

Hammersland,  39. 

South,  39. 

Hamnavoe,  135. 

Hanager,  90. 


Hanyng,  90. 

Harcus,  Margaret,  133. 

Harkes,  Patrik,  89,  89. 
Harlamoor,  127. 

Harpare  (Thomson),  John,  85. 
Harrison,  John,  176. 

Hart,  Andro,  41. 

Hathway  or  Hathwy,  Alexander, 
85. 

Alexander  of,  86. 

Patrick  of,  85. 

Hay  of  Muchalls,  daughter  of 
John,  62. 

of  Yester,  Lord,  John,  127. 

Hayes,  Alice,  Edinburgh,  66. 
Haystoun,  laird  of,  127. 

Hegait,  William,  189. 

Henderson  of  Chapelhill, 
Thomas,  127. 

Henderson,  W.  H. , 30. 
Henriesdochter,  Marion,  134.. 
Henrieson,  Mans,  135. 

Herald,  Carrick,  104. 
Herbertshire,  33. 

Heriot,  John,  86. 

Heritable  Office — Usher,  15^ 
Herkes,  Patrik,  90.  * 

Herries,  Herbert,  Lord,  daugh- 
ter of,  9. 

Hestan  Isle,  104. 

Hewynson,  John,  84. 

Hiewall,  39. 

High  Altar,  Money  paid  at, 
32- 

Highchester,  Scott  of,  28. 

Hil,  William,  86. 

Hillsborough,  Port,  188. 

History  of  Scotland,  Burton’s, 

194- 

Hog,  Mr.  Patrick,  134. 
Hogsetter,  91. 

Holdeswick,  135. 

Holy  Blood,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
89. 

Chapel,  Linlithgow. 

89. 

Rood  chaplainry,  35. 

Trinitie  Altar,  133. 

Hopford,  90. 

Horn,  Thomas,  37. 

Horsbrugh,  James,  128. 

William,  Sheriff  of  Tueed- 

dale,  127. 

Horsbrugh,  Nether,  128. 

Houff,  91. 

Houll,  135. 

Houlland,  134. 

Housbister,  134. 

Houston,  Alexander,  34. 

Robert,  procurator,  35. 

Houstoun,  34. 

Hoversta,  134,  135. 

Howasetter,  91. 

Howgoland,  39. 
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Howis,  91. 

Hugoland,  133. 

Humbe,  Hamilton  of,  88. 

Hume,  David,  captive,  174. 
Hundlehope,  127. 

Hunter,  Bessie,  39. 

James,  117. 

Hutchinfeild,  127. 

Hutoun,  Sir  David,  chaplain, 

88. 

Hutton  & Co. , papermakers, 
118. 

Hynde,  William,  87. 

Hyne,  Patrick,  86. 

Iden,  21. 

Inchmartine,  Andrew  of,  1 37- 
Inchemauchane,  rector  of,  88. 
Inglis  of  Culquhalze,  John,  30. 
Ingsetter,  39. 

Inneraloun,  37. 

Innes,  Robert,  180. 

Inns  between  Edinburgh  and  the 
west,  77,  et  seq. 

Insignia  of  Usher  of  Green  Rod, 
170. 

of  Usher  of  White  Rod, 

168. 

Instrument  of  kirk  and  mercat, 
123. 

Inveraray  portraits.  See  Argyll. 
Inverbervie,  sailor,  captive,  18 1. 
Inverduk,  Cristiane,  84. 
Inverkething,  37. 

— natives,  captives,  66,  174. 

ship  captured,  177. 

Inverness  men  in  slavery,  180. 

merchants  captive,  178. 

Irish  Psalter,  158. 

Irland,  Silvester,  88. 

Irvingson,  Andrew,  39. 

Andro,  134. 

Isles,  Bishops’  revenues,  disposal 
of,  27. 

Isles  in  Stirling  church,  116. 

Jacobite  Petition,  22. 
Jacobsdochter,  Agnes,  39. 

Katherine,  91. 

Jacobson,  Nicol,  90. 

Jak,  William,  88. 

James  I.,  tombstone,  64. 
Jamesone,  Jamieson,  George, 
portraits  by,  2,  et  seq. 

James,  91,  134. 

James,  skipper,  132. 

— — Richard,  88,  132,  134. 
Jaunt  between  Edinburgh  and 
the  West,  1781,  75. 
Joffrasone,  Alexander,  38. 

John,’  of  Leith,  capture  of  £ The, 

66. 

son  of  Clement,  83. 

of  Linlithgow,  85. 


John  in  Otquoy,  39. 

in  Sound,  39. 

‘John  Barbour,  John  Trump- 
our,  and  a Legend  of  the 
Saints,’  102. 

‘John  Thomson  and  the  Turk,’ 
179- 

Johnston  (Jonsone,  Johnneson), 
of  Warriston,  Sir  Archibald, 
1 14. 

Notary,  88. 

Sir  George,  chaplain,  88. 

James,  91. 

Henry,  134. 

Laurence,  134,  134. 

Magnus,  39,  91,  133. 

Mans,  135,  135. 

Nicol,  135. 

— Ola,  91. 

Patrick,  85. 

Peter,  133. 

William,  135. 

Jonet , 38. 

Jonsdochter,  Katherine,  39,  91. 
Sinevo,  133. 

{ Ka,  Kaa,  Alexander,  90. 

Andrew,  notary,  13 1. 

James,  89,  89,  90,  90. 

Patrick,  85. 

William,  13 1,  132. 

Katherine , 38. 

Keith,  Church  of,  194. 
Kelisbrugh,  134. 

Kemp,  David,  84. 

William,  83,  85. 

Kemptis,  George,  21. 

Thomas,  21. 

Kenmore,  Macfarlane  of,  8. 

I Kennedy  of  Ballycaltra,  will  of, 
44. 

of  Benane,  Hew,  43. 

— — of  Craigock  and  Kilkenzie, 
43- 

of  Drumellane,  43. 

of  Kilkenzie,  43. 

of  Kirkmichael,  43. 

A.  D.,45. 

Alexander,  45. 

David,  44. 

Gilbert,  44. 

| Hugh,  Dr.,  44. 

; Hugh,  44. 

! - — - John,  44. 

of  Edinburgh,  John,  44. 

Oliver,  44. 

Quinten,  45. 

William,  44. 

Kent,  George,  87. 

Henry,  89. 

Kepene,  33,  37. 

' Ker  of  Gateshaw,  Lancelot,  24. 

j (Lynetounhead),  James, 

127. 


Ker,  Alexander,  notary,  132. 

Andro,  notary,  132. 

David,  42. 

Kergord,  135. 

Kerse,  Laird  of,  36. 

David,  86. 

Kettilstoune,  John,  88. 

Keythe,  Alexander  of,  20. 
Kilbride,  Graham  of,  108. 
Kilbucho,  186. 

Laird  of,  128. 

Kildeny,  31. 

Kilmore,  Ireland,  36. 

Kiltearn,  funeral  custom,  29. 
Kincardineshire  Bells,  192. 
King-edward,  parish  writs,  20. 

parson  of,  21,  22. 

captive  from,  181. 

Kinghorn,  captives  from,  176. 
Kingsfield,  131. 

Kingis  Mercat  Gait,  Linlithgow, 
132. 

Kinnear’s  evidence  on  Banking, 

13- 

Kinross , History  of,  45. 

Kipont,  Lord,  108. 

Kirbister,  91. 

Kirby,  W.  F.,  42. 

‘ Kirk  or  Mercat,’  121. 

Kirk,  Rev.  R.,  158. 

Kirk’s  Psalter,  158. 

Kirk  gait  of  Linlithgow,  132. 
Kirkabister  (Kirkcabister),  39, 
9L  134* 

Ivirkaldie,  David,  176. 
Kirkawins,  133. 

Kirkcaldy,  Presbytery  of,  28. 
Kirkhous  and  Glenlude,  laird  of, 
127. 

Kirklands  of  Dummelzear,  127. 
Knights  and  spears  for  the  King, 
3J- 

Knight’s  service,  31. 

‘ Knockushion  ’ Street,  Girvan, 
157. 

Knollis,  89. 

Mr.  James,  88. 

John,  87,  90,  131,  132. 

William,  89. 

Kirkhill,  21. 

Knox,  Andrew, 

Knox’s  l iturgy,  41. 

Kyle,  Lollards  of,  92. 
Kynedward,  20. 

Kynneill,  Crawfurd  in,  88. 
Kynpont,  109. 

Kyrassalda,  104. 

Ladie  Aker,  131. 

Lady  Altar  (Linlithgow),  133. 
Laing  Charters,  40. 

Lambertis  Yard,  90. 

Lammy  of  Duncany,  John,  37. 
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Lamont  of  Lamont,  Grisel, 
daughter  of,  9. 

Lamont,  9. 

Lanark,  31. 

Laud’s  Liturgy,  41. 

Langhouse,  91,  135. 

Lascaris,  Mercurius,  178. 
Lathrishe,  Alexander,  176. 
Lauder  of  Hethpool,  John,  127. 
Laurensdochter,  Bryde,  91. 
Laurenson,  91. 

Antonius,  39. 

William,  135. 

Lauson  of  Cairnmoor,  James, 
128. 

Law,  Galloway,  Ancient,  155. 
Law,  Mutual  Gables,  19 1. 

Law,  T.  G. , 40. 

Lawsone,  Hugh,  37. 

Laxdsela,  42. 

Layng,  James,  36,  38. 

Walter,  85. 

William,  38. 

Leask,  Alexander,  39. 

Laurence,  39,  39. 

W.  K.,  48. 

Leche,  David,  84. 

Patrick,  Clerk  of  Register, 

33- 

Leckie  Aisle  or  Vault,  116. 
Ledamwick,  91. 

Legat,  Thomas,  84. 

Legends  of  the  Saints — author- 
ship of,  102. 

Leith  Mariners,  slaves,  65,  175, 

176. 

Serjeant  of,  34. 

— ship  captured,  66, 175,  176. 
Lekky,  32,  34. 

Lennie,  9. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  8. 

Leslie,  in  Garreach,  Vicar  of,  36. 

George,  41. 

Levaneip,  39. 

Levanner,  134. 

Levenwick,  91. 

Levingstoune  (see  also  Living- 
stone), James,  Lord,  33,  33. 

Dame  Jane,  89. 

of  Athingrye,  John,  30. 

of  Balcastell,  Edward,  33. 

of  Kepene,  John,  33. 

Alexander,  38. 

Mr.  Alexander,  90. 

Mr.  David,  33,  33,  33. 

Elizabeth,  30. 

George  of,  84. 

Henry  of,  86. 

John,  33. 

William,  33,  33,  33. 

Leyes,  Robert,  notary  public, 
20. 

Licence  to  Monk  to  take  up  and 
dispose  of  estate,  88. 


Lie,  39. 

Liege  Poustie,  122. 

Lindesays  Armorial,  Authority 
of,  124. 

Lindsay,  Lord,  David,  35. 

— John,  178. 

Linen  Manufacture,  117. 

Linen,  table,  old,  136. 
Linlithgow,  32. 

Accounts,  1592,  132. 

Atlars,  83,  etseq.,  133. 

Bailies,  83,  et  seq.,  86, 

I3i- 

Burgh  Seals.  See  Seals. 

Church  of,  131. 

Licence  to  remain  from 

the  King’s  Host,  1592,  133. 

Provost  and  Sheriff  of,  88. 

Provost  of,  13 1. 

Robert  of,  83. 

Serjeants  at,  86. 

Sheriff  Clerk,  90. 

Vicar  of,  87,  88. 

— Writs,  83,  131,  185. 
Lintoun,  127. 

List  and  Values  of  apparel,  etc., 

1745.  24- 

and  Values  of  Arms,  1745, 

23* 

and  Values  of  Plate,  etc. , 

1745,  24- 

of  Student’s  expenses,  1684, 

19. 

Liston,  John  of,  84., 

Litany,  Apolitical,  1 686,  113. 
Litilgretby,  104. 

Litster,  Henry,  85. 

John,  85. 

— — Sir  Wm.,  chaplain,  86. 
Little  of  Winkstoun,  Adam,  127, 
127. 

Liturgy,  Knox’s,  41. 

Laud’s,  41. 

Livingston,  Alexander,  37. 

daughter  of  James,  Lord, 

Lochgelly,  Colyear  of,  62. 
Lochhouse,  13 1. 

Loch  Lomond,  78. 

‘ Lochsloy,’  10. 

Lochthrid  of  Slipperfield,  127. 
Lochurde,  127. 

Logan,  128. 

Laird  of  half  of,  1 28. 

Logane,  William,  86. 

Loggan,  David,  5. 

Logie,  Rector  of,  35. 

Lokart  of  Buthquhan,  John,  32, 
32- 

John,  31. 

Lollards  of  Kyle,  92. 

‘ Lord  Beichan,’  179. 

Lome,  Marquis  of,  170. 

Louk,  Elizabeth,  89. 


Louk,  Sir  Henry,  88. 

Lowson,  John,  88. 

Lowthiane,  John  of,  84. 

Luffail,  Mr.  Thomas,  88. 
Lugondail,  91. 

Lundeman,  Gutheram,  135. 
Lundyn,  Thomas  de,  159. 
Lunisdochter,  Cristine,  134. 
Lunnasting,  39. 

Luss,  78. 

Laird  of,  34. 

Luteland,  91. 

Lynetounhead,  127. 

Lythouse,  85. 

Mac-.  See  also  Male-. 

M‘Awis,  Donald,  30,  31. 

Duncan,  30. 

M‘Coit,  Thomas,  9r. 

Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  Agnes, 
daughter  of,  61. 

Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,  60. 
Macdougall,  Sir  Dougal,  103. 

Sir  4 Fergus,’  102. 

Macdowille,  Sir  Dugald,  103. 
Macer,  Hamilton,  av  127. 
Macfarlane  of  Ballencleroch,  9. 

of  Fumart,  8. 

of  Gorton,  8. 

of  Inversnaid,  Robert,  9. 

of  Kenmore,  8. 

of  Kirkton,  9. 

of  Macfarlane,  Andrew,  8, 

9,  9,  9- 

Duncan,  8,  9. 

John,  8,  9,  9,  9,  9,  10. 

Lineage  of,  7. 

Margaret  Elizabeth, 

10. 

Walter,  7,  8,  9,  9. 

William,  8. 

Arms,  10. 

of  Markinch,  George,  9. 

Alexander,  9,  158. 

Andrew,  9,  9. 

Anne,  9. 

Dugald,  8. 

Duncan,  9,  9. 

George,  9. 

Giles,  9. 

Grizel,  9. 

Helen,  9. 

— Janet,  9. 

Jean,  9. 

Jess,  9. 

John,  8,  9,  9. 

Rachel,  9. 

Robert,  9. 

Walter,  9. 

Macfarlane’s  Psalter,  158. 
M'Gilhos,  John,  30. 

Macghie,  forger,  13. 

Mack  of  Coveyheugh,  J.  S.,  122. 
M‘Kains  at  Elgin,  93,  94,  138. 
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Mackay,  AL.  J.  G. , 45. 
Mackinnon,  Prof.  D.,  on  Gaelic 
Psalter, 

M‘ Kin  tyre,  chaplain,  SirFynlay, 
30,  30. 

Macmath,  41. 

M‘Milian  of  Dunmore,  Alex.,  9. 
Macveigh,  James,  25. 

Mad erty,  John,  Lord,  114. 
Maeland,  91. 

Magdalens,  131. 

Magnus  in  Goird,  39. 
Magnusdochter,  Marion,  91. 
Magnusson,  Hercules,  39. 

Makal pin’s  son,  Robert,  36. 
Makclery,  Symoun,  31. 
Makeson,  Allan,  87. 

Makkeson,  George,  89. 
Maknakle,  Sir  John,  curate  of 
Linlithgow,  87. 

Rankin,  notary,  88. 

William,  chaplain,  87. 

Sir  William,  chaplain,  88. 

Makneill,  John,  89. 

Makrage,  John,  36. 

Makrekye,  Ronald,  88. 

Makye,  Alexander,  22. 

Maill,  39,  135. 

Mair,  Rev.  Dr.,  28. 

Mair  of  Fee  of  Sheriff  Depute, 
36. 

Maistertoun,  James,  88. 

Maland,  133. 

Malcolm  of  Arrochar,  son  of 
Pharlane,  8. 

Maldwin  of  Arrochar,  son  of 
Duncan,  8. 

Malvile,  Patrick,  85. 

Man,  John,  84,  85,  86,  86. 
Mane,  Sir  Thomas,  priest,  36. 

William,  36. 

Mancor,  Elizabeth,  Dundee,  66. 
Mansdochter,  Anne,  91. 

- Helen,  39. 

John,  39. 

Katherine,  135. 

Mans,  134. 

Marjorie,  39. 

Marion,  39. 

Mansfield,  James,  Banker,  117. 
Manson,  Andrew,  39. 

Andro,  135. 

Bartelmo,  135. 

Christopher,  91,  91. 

Edward,  134. 

Erasmus,  91,  134. 

John,  39,  91,  91,  91,  134, 

134,  135- 

Laurence,  135. 

Malcolm,  91. 

Manso,  134. 

— Martin,  91,  134. 

Ola,  91,  133. 

— Patrick,  91. 


Manuell,  Prioress  of,  89. 
Manuscripts,  Scottish,  early, 
145- 

Map — Glasgow,  c.  1547,  191.  | 

Maps  of  Scotland,  48,  143. 

Mar  and  Garviach,  Alexander, 
Earl  of,  20. 

Margaret 35. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots,  35. 

‘ Marie  ’ of  Inverkeithing  cap- 
tured, 177. 

Marinson,  135. 

Mariota,  spouse  of  R.  Greg,  32. 
Marriage  licences,  28. 

Martinson,  Mans,  90. 

I Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Biblio- 
graphy of  works  relating  to, 
4h  I3.6-  . 

Mary,  Virgin,  Altar,  Linlithgow,  I 

86,  86. 

Matchesdochter,  Marion,  134. 

! Mathurines,  172. 

Matilda,  daughter  of  Malduin,  8.  ! 
Maule,  Christian,  137. 

Maxwell  of  Croye,  Walter,  33. 

of  Innerwick,  James,  161. 

of  Newark’s  daughter,  9. 

Mayboil,  Provost  of  College  ! 

Kirk  of,  36. 

Maywick,  39. 

Medop,  132. 

Megore,  30. 

Melbie,  39. 

Meldrum  of  Iden,  Patrick,  22. 

Thomas,  21. 

Sir  Robert,  priest,  21,  22. 

Melvinsland,  127,  127. 
Mennerhall,  127. 

Mennerhead,  Laird  of,  127,  128 
Menteith  (Menteth),  Earl  of,  9. 

Graham  Arms,  67,  124. 

Grahams  of,  67,  108. 

of  Kerse,  Sir  William,  1 1 1. 

of  Rednoch,  James,  31. 

of  West  Kerse,  William, 

36- 

Archibald  of,  37. 

James  of,  elder,  31,  31. 

John,  34. 

Robert,  34. 

Thomas  of,  37. 

Thomas,  32. 

Merser,  Mr.  John,  21. 

Mertein,  Allan,  132. 

Methkyson,  William,  84. 
Methlik,  church  of,  21. 

Menzies,  David,  33. 

I Millar,  chaplain,  Sir  Andrew, 
31- 

Miller,  Hugh,  48. 

Millne,  John,  22. 

Milsington,  Viscount  of,  62. 
Minister  of  Fetlar,  134. 

Moffett,  John,  128. 


Moir  of  Leckie,  1 16. 

— - — A.  E.  Graham,  116. 

Moll’s  maps,  48,  143. 

Moncreiff,  Mr.  George,  165. 
Moncur,  Andrew,  88. 
Monnepenne,  Thomas,  177. 
Montgomery  of  Skelmorle, 
George,  31. 

Montrose,  customs,  131. 

mariners,  captives,  178. 

Moodie,  Mr.,  minister  of  Fogo, 
123. 

Moor,  John,  128. 

Moors.  See  Barbary. 

Moray,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  20. 
Morraye,  Angus,  176. 
Mortification  for  Obit,  etc.,  Lin- 
lithgow, 89. 

Mortimer,  James,  21. 

Morton,  Master  of,  65. 
Mosfennan,  laird  of,  128. 
Mosman,  James,  in  Mount,  128. 
Moubray,  Peter,  88. 

Monmouth.  See  Munmouth. 
Mount  (Peeblesshire),  130. 
Mowat,  Breta,  133. 

Christian,  133. 

Donald,  135. 

Katherine,  133. 

Muchalls,  Hay  of,  62. 

Mudie,  Katherine,  91. 

Marion,  39. 

Muir  of  Skaythmure,  Alexander, 
I3I- 

John,  151  n. 

Muley  Sidan,  176. 

Muness,  91. 

Munmouth,  Duke  of  (Munt),  128. 
Munt  (Peebleshire),  128. 
Murasetter,  134. 

Murdacson,  John,  84. 

Robert,  84. 

Murdoson,  Bernard,  88. 

Mure  of  Rowallan,  Jean, 
daughter  of,  8. 

Mure,  Alexander,  132. 

Robert,  35. 

William,  35. 

Murray  (Murra),  Hon.  Alan  D.. 
170. 

Lord  George,  23. 

of  Black  Barony,  Sir  Archi- 
bald, 127. 

of  Broughton,  1745,  74- 

of  Cordon,  William,  127. 

of  Cringletie,  John,  127. 

Elizabeth  (Glen  Ormis- 

toun),  128. 

of  Hallmyre,  Alexander, 

127. 

of  Romanno,  John,  127. 

of  Steinhope,  Sir  William, 

127. 

of  Strowan,  Margaret,  9. 
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Murray  (Murra)  of  Tulchadam, 
John,  38. 

William,  relict  of,  31. 

David,  37,  37. 

Herbert,  sheriff-depute  of 

Stirling,  32,  33,  35. 

Herbert,  35,  37. 

Herbert,  procurator,  37. 

John,  32. 

— John  of,  85. 

John,  Dunse,  123. 

Sir  Patrick,  37,  37,  37. 

Sir  Patrick,  chaplain,  38, 

38. 

Margaret,  spouse  to  Ro- 
bert, 32. 

William,  86. 

Mushet  of  Tolgarth,  James,  hi. 
— - Alexander,  31,  32,  36,  37. 

James,  37. 

Margaret,  108. 

Music,  literature  of,  141. 

Muyr,  John,  86. 

Mychelson,  James,  88. 

Myles,  Robert,  127. 

Myln,  Andrew,  131. 

My  re  hall,  85. 

Nairn,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Lord,  61. 

Naismith  (Nasmyth)  of  Posso, 
James,  127. 

James,  89. 

Name,  Thomas,  37. 

‘ Natural,’  meaning  of,  no. 
Neilson,  George,  on  Caudatus 
Anglicus , 46. 

on  John  Barbour,  etc. , 

102. 

on  Surdit  de  Serjaunt, 

155- 

Nemorarius,  Jordanus,  41. 
Nestasetter,  39. 

Nesting,  39. 

Netherdaill,  39. 

Netherhoull,  91. 

Newbattle  Abbey.  See  Argyll 
Portraits. 

Newhouse,  Fetlar,  134. 
Netherurdd,  The  Leddy,  128. 

‘ New  Geographical,  Historical, 
and  Commercial  Grammar,’ 
1774,  quotation  from , 30. 
Newlands,  David,  88. 

James,  88. 

John,  89,  90. 

Patrick,  88,  88. 

— — Peter,  88,  89. 

Newtilde,  Vicarage  of,  36. 

Vicar  of,  36. 

Newton,  John  of,  84. 

Newtoun,  21. 

New  Year’s  Day,  62. 

Niber,  Janet,  135. 


Nicolsdochter,  Agnes,  134. 

Anne,  135. 

Christian,  135. 

Ingagert,  91. 

— — Manss,  134. 

Nicholson  of  Tillicoultry,  Sir 
John,  61. 

Edward,  134. 

Erasmus,  90,  91. 

John,  134. 

— Ola,  91,  134. 

Robert,  85. 

Nisbet  of  Hardhill,  James,  92. 

John,  92. 

Andrew,  134. 

Catherine,  134. 

Christian,  134. 

Daniel,  39. 

- — — David,  39. 

Elspeth,  134. 

George,  134. 

Gilbert,  134. 

Grisel,  39. 

Henry,  134. 

James,  134,  1 34. 

Katherine,  134. 

Laurence,  134. 

Margaret,  134. 

Marion,  134. 

Murdoch,  92. 

Peter,  39. 

Norsemen  in  Shetland,  41. 
Northdale,  134. 

North  Hammersland,  39. 
Northhous,  134,  135. 
Northmaven,  39,  133. 

Nortoun,  Alexander,  30. 

Nory  of  Tarbart,  James,  31. 
James,  32. 

Notary  Public,  Emperor’s  com- 
mission to  admit,  33. 

Foulis,  Alexander,  86. 

Henry,  89,  132. 

James,  85. 

Robert,  87. 

Hegait,  William,  189. 

Hutoun,  Sir  David, 

88. 

Ka,  Andrew,  131. 

Ker,  Alexander,  132. 

Maknakle,  Sir  John, 

87. 

Rankin,  88. 

Makneill,  John,  89. 

Robertson,  David,  88. 

Scheraire,  George,  21. 

Thownis,  Nicol,  90, 

90,  90,  131,  131. 

Winram,  James,  124. 

Notes.  See  Bank-Notes. 
Notices  of  Books.  See  Books. 
Nottinghamshire , History  of, 
142. 

Nun  of  Manuel),  90. 


Obit  and  Anniversary,  Mor- 
tification for,  89. 

Oisit,  John,  135. 

Olasclochter  (Olawsdochter),  In- 
gagerth,  39. 

Marion,  91,  135,  135. 

Mart,  91. 

Olasone  (Olawsone),  Andrew, 
133- 

alias  Ewle,  John,  135. 

George,  133. 

James,  91. 

Laurence,  135. 

Magnus,  39,  39,  134. 

Manse,  39,  133,  134,  135. 

Matches,  133. 

Matthew,  134. 

Nicol,  91,  134. 

— Ola,  133. 

William,  91. 

Oliphant,  Lawrence,  Lord,  35. 

Master  of,  65. 

of  Drone,  John,  35. 

One-Pound  Note,  the,  13. 
‘Option  Clause,’  119,  120. 
Orabuster,  135. 

Otquoy,  39. 

Otterswick,  39. 

Owlason,  Magnus,  39. 

Paalstab,  186. 

Palere,’  ‘Doctor,  15 1. 

Palestine  Exploration,  143. 
Palmer  (Palmare),  Janet,  84. 

John,  84,  85,  87,  87. 

Pan  and  Rwif,  19 1. 

Paper  Mill,  Redhall,  118. 

Springfield,  118. 

Money,  10. 

Park,  John,  86. 

William,  89,  132. 

Parkle,  James  of,  85. 

John  of,  Lord  of  that  Ilk, 

84. 

Pasbuster,  91. 

Paterson  of  Caverhall,  James, 

127. 

Barbara,  189. 

Hector,  90. 

— — Hugh,  189. 

Michaell,  128. 

Mr.  John,  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh, 28. 

Sir  Hugh,  189. 

William,  181. 

William,  the  projector, 

handwriting  of,  12. 

Paterson’s  Isle,  116. 

Paton,  Sir  Noel ; Genealogy  of 
Robertons,  60. 

Patonson,  John,  32,  36. 

John,  younger,  37. 

Michael,  35. 

Patrick , Sir,  38. 
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Paul,  J.  Balfour,  40. 
Paulsdochter,  Margaret,  134. 
Peebles,  Provost  of,  127,  128. 

Treasurer  of,  127. 

Peeblesshire  Lists,  1678,  1685, 
126. 

Absentees  from  the  King’s 

Host,  1685,  128. 

Pennicook  of  Harlamoor,  Alex- 
ander, 127. 

Penrose,  — — , 179- 
Perdovan,  36. 

Perkins,  Thomas,  193. 

Perry,  Joshua,  182. 

Persone,  John,  85. 

Perth,  lands  of,  35. 

Provost  and  Bailies,  1441, 

137- 

St.  William  of,  59. 

tithes,  1440,  138. 

Petersdochter,  Ingagerth,  39. 

Katherine,  91. 

Peterson,  Andrew,  91. 

Henry,  85. 

Magnus,  91. 

Petland,  30. 

Petri  (or  Peterson),  Henry,  84, 

85. 

Pettintoscane,  31,  35. 
Pettinweem,  captives  from,  178. 
Pharlane  of  Arrochar,  son  of 
Maldwin,  8. 

Pige,  Christopher,  66. 

Pikehead,  24. 

Pirates  of  Barbary  in  Scots 
Records,  65,  172. 

on  British  Coasts,  66. 

Pisa,  Christine  de,  145. 

Pitcairn  of  Scarpoe,  David,  135. 

Andrew,  135. 

Plane,  35. 

Playfair,  Colonel,  on  Pirates,  172. 
Plenderleith,  David,  writer 
(Wester  Deanshouss),  128. 
Plewlands,  129. 

Poems  of  David  Rate,  145. 

Scottish,  Early,  145. 

Poet,  Scottish — Rate,  145. 
Polgare,  31. 

Policy , Boke  of,  Scots  version, 

145- 

Polkelly,  Lady,  92. 

Pollani,  Francesco,  179. 

Pollok,  David,  88. 

Polmase,  Laird  of,  30. 

Pol  mood,  Laird  of,  128. 

Poltoun,  13 1. 

Porrashill,  129. 

Porteous  of  Hawkshaw,  1 29. 

of  Kirkhouse,  etc.,  129. 

John,  133. 

Port  Hillsborough,  188. 
Porterfelde  of  that  Ilk,  John,  30. 
John,  30,  30. 
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Portmore,  Earl  of,  60,  130. 
Portraits,  Marischal  College,  194. 

See  Argyll,  and  List  of 

Illustrations,  vii. 

Posso,  127. 

Powrye,  Mr.  William,  13 1. 

Pratt,  James,  175. 

— — James,  Leith,  65. 
Prayer-book  of  1637,  41. 
Presentation  to  a vicarage,  31. 
Preston,  Viscount,  125. 

William,  84. 

Prestongrange,  Laird  of,  127. 
Prestonpans,  captives  from,  176. 
Prices.  See  Expenses,  Values, 
Lists,  20. 

Pringle,  Agnes  (Pirn),  128. 
Printers,  Edinburgh,  41. 

Prior  of  St.  Andrews.  See  St. 
Andrews. 

Prioress  of  Manuell,  89. 

Protocol  book  (Henry  Foulis’s), 
produced  1591,  132. 

Stirling,  30,  no. 

Protocols,  Abstracts,  Glasgow, 
189. 

Books  of  William  Hegait, 

189. 

Provost  of  College  Kirk,  Both- 
vile,  84. 

I of  Linlithgow,  Witherspun,  1 

Robert,  89. 

of  Perth,  1441,  137. 

i of  Peblis,  127. 

Pryngill,  John,  32. 

Psalter,  Gaelic,  157. 

Psalterium,  B.  V.  Marie,  40. 
Puir’s  Isle,  116. 

Pumfray,  Sir  John,  chaplain,  86. 
Purdie  of  Brighous,  Walter,  127. 

128. 

Walter,  in  Leith,  127. 

Purves,  Alexander,  Dunse,  123. 

Quarme,  Robert,  170. 
Queensferry,  captives  from,  176.  j 
Quhitheid,  Philip,  88. 

Quhorn,  39,  39. 

Quhyte.  See  White. 

Quylt,  34. 

Rae,  William,  goldsmith,  28. 
Ramsay  of  Bangor,  James,  44. 

Christian,  37. 

(East  Deanshouss),  12 7. 

of  Whytehill,  127. 

Rany,  John,  33. 

Rate,  David,  poet,  145. 

John,  86. 

Michael,  86. 

Rathow,  Katrine  of,  84. 

‘ Ratis  Raving ,’  145. 

| Rattray,  of  that  Ilk,  Silvester, 

1 11. 


Reader,  at  Linlithgow,  sustenta- 
tion  of,  133. 

Rebels  of  1715,  93. 

at  Bellie,  1746,  96. 

Records,  Kirk-session,  Aber- 
dour  (Aberdeenshire),  47. 
Rector  of  Inchemauchane,  88. 

of  Roskeyne,  88. 

Redehuch,  James,  32,  32. 

James,  34,  34',  35. 

Margaret,  37. 

Sir  Robert,  priest,  32. 

Redemption  of  British  slaves, 
1724,  66. 

of  captives,  Order  of,  172. 

Rednoch,  31. 

Reid  of  Barskymming,  Adam, 
92. 

David,  88. 

James,  39. 

Johne,  177. 

Rev.  Thomas,  138. 

Register,  Commissariot,  Shet- 
land, 39,  90,  133,  187. 

see  also  Protocol  book. 

Rend  all,  David,  134. 

Renwick,  James,  128. 

Robert,  190. 

Rethin,  Alexander,  91. 

Rettre,  John,  36,  36. 

Reull,  Robert,  90. 

Reviews.  See  Books. 
Rickartoun,  131. 

Rimecanon  and  Barbour,  105. 
Ringledoors,  127. 

Robertson  (Robison),  of  Dul- 
caben,  61. 

of  Fascally,  61. 

— of  Strowan  Alexander,  19. 

60. 

— alias  Colyear,  60. 

Agnes,  91. 

— Andrew,  175. 

Andrew,  of  Leith,  65. 

— Arthur,  1 33. 

Christian,  133. 

Sir  David,  priest,  36,  36. 

David,  88. 

Jonnet,  21. 

James,  88,  89. 

John,  39. 

Matthew,  135. 

Magnus,  91. 

Ola,  91. 

Robes  of  Usher  of  Green  Rod, 
170. 

of  White  Rod,  168. 

Robinson,  James,  Edinburgh, 
75- 

Rochester,  St.  William  of,  59. 
Roman  Camp,  Ardoch,  66. 

remains  at  Carpow,  46. 

Romanno,  127. 

Ronone,  133. 
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Roriesdochter,  Christine,  134. 
Rose,  Arthur  (Kilravock),  180. 
Ross,  9,  177. 

Andrew,  88. 

— - of  Cragy,  John,  160. 

— Robert,  88. 

shire,  funeral  custom,  29. 

Roskeyne,  rector  of,  88. 
Rothemay,  36. 

Rouch,  Andrew,  87. 

William,  87. 

Round,  Fred.  Peel,  170. 

Routh,  Duncan,  36,  36. 

Henry,  36. 

Mr.  John,  32,  36. 

Rowallan,  Muir  of,  9. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  17. 

Notes,  71. 

Rubrey,  21. 

Ruddiman,  Alison,  189. 

Rue,  133. 

Rullis,  James,  86. 

Russall  of  Slipperfeild,  Wm., 
128. 

Adam,  128. 

Russel,  Elspet,  138. 

George,  21. 

Rutherford,  Jean,  28. 

Ruthven,  Lord,  ill. 

— Barbara,  189. 

Sir  William,  189. 

Ryot,  John,  38. 

Ryrd,  Robert,  134. 


Saga,  The,  42. 

Saidler,  Christopher,  123. 

John,  123. 

Robert,  124. 

Saint,  who  was  the  last  Scottish, 
59,  1 12. 

Saint  Agilus,  188. 

Saint  Ailis  Chapel,  188. 

St.  Andrew,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
87,  89,  133. 

St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Stirling, 

116. 

Church,  Metropolitan,  87. 

— burgh,  customs,  13 1. 

— Celtic  Crosses,  67. 

Prior,  James,  89,  90. 

Prior,  John,  86,  87. 

Prior’s  Bailie,  Linlithgow, 

87- 

Prior’s  Serjeant,  Linlith- 
gow, 87. 

Student’s  expenses,  19. 

St.  Anne’s  Altar,  133. 

St.  Anthony,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
87- 

Saint  Ayle’s  acre,  and  house,  188. 
St.  Brigid,  Altar,  Linlithgow, 
87,  89. 

St.  Bryid’s  Altar,  133. 


Saint  Cyldis  Chapel,  188. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Spring,  1 1 3. 

St.  Helen’s  Spring,  113. 

St.  James’s  Altar,  37. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Perth,  64,  \ 
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ROBERT  STEWART,  BISHOP  OF  CAITHNESS,  AND  THE 
DATE  OF  LINDSAY  OF  PITSCOTTIE’S  CHRONICLE. 

Robert  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the  dedicatory  verses 
prefixed  to  several  mss.  of  the  Chronicle  of  Scotland  by  Robert  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottie,  a name  so  well  known  to  students  of  Scottish  history  and  of 
the  Scottish  prose  dialect,  were  addressed,  was  a man  of  minor  import- 
ance in  himself,  but  of  considerable  consequence  as  a representative  of 
the  curious  career  led  by  some  Scottish  nobles  in  the  transitional  and 
revolutionary  period  called  the  Reformation.  Lord  Lindsay  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Lindsays  has  expressed  doubt  whether  the  verses  were  really  written 
or  sent  by  Pitscottie.  They  are  poor  poetry  of  which  no  one  could  be 
proud,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Pitscottie  was  a poet.  Picturesque 
prose  was  his  forte  as  a writer.  His  age  was  not  one  which  produced 
original  poetry,  and  the  verses  are  only  an  indifferent  specimen  of  the 
kind  then  in  vogue,  and  which  almost  any  one  who  used  the  pen  could 
write.  When  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Bishop’s  life,  and  in  relation 
to  his  position  and  connections,  it  will  be  seen  that  Pitscottie  has  good 
claim  to  be,  as  he  claims  to  be,  their  author.  They  help  us  to  understand 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  his  History , which  was  like  so  many  of  the  works 
of  this  period,  a pamphlet  in  the  war  of  the  Reformation.  They  also 
enable  us  to  fix  approximately  the  date  of  its  composition,  which  has 
been  hitherto  an  unsolved  problem. 

Robert  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he 
is  by  a slip  in  the  index  of  Laing’s  edition  of  the  Works  of  John  Knox 
and  by  Gordon  in  his  Mo?iasticon  (i.  p.  88),  with  Lord  Robert  Stewart, 
the  bastard  of  James  v.,  who  became  Abbot  of  Holyrood  and  Bishop  of 
Orkney.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  younger 
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brother  of  Matthew,  fourth  Earl,  the  father  of  Darnley,  and  Regent  of 
Scotland.  His  mother  was  Lady  Anne  Stewart,  daughter  of  John,  Earl 
of  Athole,  brother-uterine  of  James  n.  He  was  born  in  1523.  While 
yet  a youth  he  became  Provost  of  Dumbarton  College,  and  in  1541  or 

1542  was  granted  the  ‘administration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Caithness’  and 
designated  to  the  Bishopric  by  Paul  111.,  ‘ having  nothing  of  the  sacred 
character  except  the  tonsure,’  to  use  the  singular  but  probably  very 
appropriate  expression  of  the  letter  by  the  Regent  Arran  to  that  Pope  in 
December  1544.  The  object  of  this  letter  was  to  induce  the  Pope  to 
deprive  him  of  these  offices  and  their  emoluments  in  consequence  of 
his  having  taken  part  with  his  brother  the  Earl  in  the  rebellion  against 
Arran.  After  its  failure  he  fled  with  Lennox  to  England.  On  17th  May 

1543  he  had  signed  a contract  between  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lennox, 
and  Henry  vm.  at  Carlisle  by  which  the  two  Earls  promised  to  aid  Henry 
against  Scotland,  and  Henry  in  return  engaged  to  give  his  niece,  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  in  marriage  to  Lennox  and  to  make  him  Gover- 
nor of  Scotland.  The  Bishop-Elect  of  Caithness  was  to  remain  as  a 
hostage  in  England  while  his  brother  made  an  expedition  against  Scot- 
land.1 

Hertford’s  raid  on  the  east  coast  in  1544,  and  one  by  Lennox  on  the 
west  in  the  following  year,  resulted  in  nothing  but  pillage,  and  on  1st 
October  1545  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  was  impeached  for  treason  before 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  Edinburgh  on  2nd  September  of  that  year. 
Cardinal  Beaton  protested  that  as  a Bishop-Elect  he  was  subject  to  his 
jurisdiction  as  his  Ordinary  and  not  to  that  of  Parliament.  The  summons 
for  treason  was  deserted  at  the  adjourned  Parliament  of  Linlithgow  on 
1 st  October  1545. 2 Lennox,  who  had  also  been  impeached,  was  forfeited 
on  9th  October  1545. 

To  such  a height  had  the  privilege  of  clergy  risen  at  the  eve  of  the 
Reformation  that  the  treason  of  a clerk,  who  had  nothing  of  the  clerical 
character  but  the  tonsure,  could  only  be  tried  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
the  exclusion  of  Parliament. 

The  Bishop  of  Caithness  appears  to  have  lived  several  years  chiefly 
in  England,  but  not  without  making  occasional  visits  to  Scotland.  While 
on  one  of  these  visits  we  find  him  in  contact  with  a curious  character 
well  known  to  those  who  have  wandered  in  the  by-paths  of  Scottish 
history,  John  Elder.  Elder  was  the  author  of  the  letter  written  in  1542 
to  Henry  vm.  advocating  union  with  England,  in  which  the  often- 
quoted  description  of  the  Highlanders  as  ‘rough-footed  Scots’  occurs.3 
In  1555  he  published  in  London  a letter  sent  into  Scotland  and  addressed 
to  ‘The  ryghte  reverende  and  his  very  especial  good  lord  Robert  Stuarde, 
Bishop  of  Catheness  and  provost  of  Dumbritane  Colledge  in  Scotlande, 
John  Elder,  his  humble  oratour,  wisheth  health  and  prosperous  felicitie.’ 
The  letter  bears  to  be  written  for  New  Year’s  Day  1555,  and  its  most 
interesting  part  contains  an  account  of  the  arrival  and  marriage  of  Philip 
of  Spain  to  Queen  Mary,  and  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Pole.  The  writer 
appears  in  complete  sympathy  with  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  confesses  his  repentance  for  his  lapse 
from  it  during  the  last  twenty  years,  though  curiously  enough  he  absolves 
himself  from  ‘association  with  hereticks,’  while  he  accuses  himself  of 

1 Keith,  History , i.  p.  87.  2 Act.  Pari.  ii.  pp.  452,  454-456. 

3 Printed  Appendix  to  Camden  Society,  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary  (Vol.  for  1855). 
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‘voluptuous  living.’  Whether  he  thought  the  Bishop  shared  his  senti- 
ments is  not  made  quite  clear,  but  he  would  hardly  have  written  to  him 
in  such  terms  otherwise.  He  encloses  certain  verses  and  adages  written 
by  Darnley,  the  Bishop’s  nephew,  at  Temple  Newsome,  then  only  a boy 
of  nine,  and  praises  his  ‘towerdness  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  French 
and  in  sundrye  other  virtuous  qualities  whom  also  God  and  Nature  hath 
endowed  with  a good  wit,  gentilness,  beautie,  and  favour.’  The  parents 
of  Darnley  he  calls  his  ‘singular  good  patrons,’  and  the  Bishop  had 
evidently  befriended  him,  though  how  or  why  this  New  Year  letter,  as  he 
-styles  it,  got  into  print  is  not  clear.  It  was  a fortunate  accident,  for  it 
contains  the  only  full  account  of  King  Philip’s  marriage  to  Mary  Tudor, 
and  the  earliest  description  of  the  young  Darnley. 

In  1563  the  Bishop  finally  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  became  a 
supporter  of  the  Reformers,  though  the  date  when  he  turned  Protestant 
does  not  seem  certain.  When  the  death  of  the  Regent  Moray  in  1570 
opened  that  office  to  Lennox,  his  brother  shared  the  spoils,  and  became 
Commendator  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  still  continuing,  however,  to 
hold  the  designation  of  Bishop  of  Caithness  and  to  draw  the  revenues 
without  discharging  any  of  the  duties  of  the  See.  Almost  the  solitary 
Episcopal  act  with  which  he  is  credited  was  that  in  157T  he  joined  with 
John  Spottiswoode,  the  Superintendent  of  Lothian,  and  David  Lindsay, 
Minister  of  Leith,  afterwards  Tulchan  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  the  consecration 
of  John  Douglas,  Morton’s  Tulchan  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 

The  death  of  his  brother  the  Regent  and  of  his  nephew  Charles,  Earl 
of  Lennox,  without  issue  in  1576  made  the  bishop  next  lawful  heir,  after 
the  young  king  himself,  to  the  title  of  Lennox,  which  was  recognised  by 
a charter  of  confirmation  in  his  favour,  dated  16th  June,  1578,  and  ratified 
in  Parliament  by  the  Acts  1579,  c.  39  and  40.  But  James  vi.,  by  an  act, 
which  shows  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Scottish  king  in  dealing  with  titles, 
revoked  the  infeftment  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  and  bestowed  the  title  and 
estates  on  his  then  favourite  James  Stewart,  Lord  of  Aubigny.  Some 
sort  of  compromise  had  been  arranged  with  the  Bishop,  who  received  in 
exchange  the  title  of  Earl  of  March,  and  James  availed  himself  of  the  right 
of  revocation  on  attaining  his  fourteenth  year  by  revoking  the  grant  of  the 
Lennox  Earldom  to  the  Bishop  of  Caithness.  An  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time  to  get  the  Bishop  to  surrender  the  Com- 
mendatorship  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews  in  favour  of  another  royal 
favourite,  Captain  James  Stewart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arran,  and  a Pro- 
curatory of  Resignation  in  James  Stewart’s  favour  was  executed,  but  the 
Bishop  revoked  it  on  9th  June  1580.1 

It  was  not  wonderful,  for  this  was  the  very  time  when  the  scandalous 
process  of  nullity  of  marriage  was  in  progress  at  the  instance  of  the 
Bishop’s  wife  in  order  that  she  might  marry  Arran.  This  lady,  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  a daughter  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  is  described  by  Spottis- 
woode as  ‘ a woman  intolerable  in  all  the  imperfections  incident  to  that 
sex.’  When  very  young  she  had  been  married  to  Hugh,  seventh  Lord 
Lovat,  and  after  his  death,  1st  January  1576,  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  on  5th  January  1578-9.  They  separated  in 
November  1579,  and  she  raised  her  action  of  nullity  before  the  Com- 
missaries on  22nd  March  1580,  in  which,  after  very  singular  pleadings, 

1 Reg.  Priv.  Council , iii.  p.  293  ; and  see  Piofessor  Masson’s  preface  to  this  volume, 
p.  xxx.,  as  to  the  whole  history  of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Lennox  Earldom. 
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narrated  by  Riddel,1  she  obtained  final  decree  on  19th  May  1581.  On 
6th  July  following  she  married  Arran,  with  whom  she  had  been  carrying 
on  a criminal  intrigue. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  lived  a retired  life  at 
St.  Andrews,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  residence  in  Scotland 
after  h\»  return.  He  probably  lived  in  the  Prior’s  house.  But  in  fact  he 
took  a considerable  though  not  a leading  part  in  public  business.  In 
1578  he  was  a commissioner  for  visiting  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
St.  Andrews,  and  he  signed  the  visitors’  report  in  1579.  He  attended 
Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council,  acted  as  Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  was 
more  than  once  on  the  Committee  of  the  Articles.  He  is  one  of  the 
somewhat  numerous  body  of  persons  who  are  mentioned  as  having  seen 
John  Knox  on  his  deathbed,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  curators  of 
Elizabeth  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Regent  Moray.  One  of  his  last  acts 
was  signing  in  1585  a league  with  England  against  the  Catholic  powers, 
and  entitled  * Band  anent  the  Trew  Religioun  or  Act  of  Estates  for  a 
League  offensive  and  defensive  with  England,’2  which  had  been  negoti- 
ated through  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

On  2nd  July  1583,  when  James  vi.  visited  Falkland,  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  supped  with  his  great-uncle.  The  Bishop  died  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1586  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  the  college  which  took  the  side  of  the  reformers.  In  its 
roofless  aisle  a tablet  to  his  memory  may  yet  be  seen  with  the  lines  on 
the  architrave 

‘ In  portu  Fluctusque  omnes  classemque  relinquo, 

Me  spectans  mundumque  omnem  fascesque  relinque.’ 

As  the  Bishop  is  described  in  the  lines  prefixed  to  Pitscottie  as  Bishop 
of  Caithness  and  Commendator  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  neither 
as  Earl  of  Lennox  nor  Earl  of  March,  it  appears  certain  that  they  must 
have  been  written  before  he  attained  either  of  these  dignities.  Although 
his  nephew  Charles,  Earl  of  Lennox,  died  in  1576,  his  nearest  heir  was 
King  James  himself,  and  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  did  not  hold  the  title 
till  it  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Charter  of  16th  June  1578.  John,, 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Athole,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  verses,  and  who  was 
father-in-law  of  the  Bishop  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  him  on  5th 
January  1578-9,  died  on  24th  April  1579  at  Stirling,  and  as  the  verses 
request  the  ms.  of  Pitscottie  to  be  sent  on  to  Athole  after  the  Bishop  had 
perused  it,  they  cannot  have  been  written  after  his  death. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  both  the  verses  and  the  accompanying 
ms.  of  Pitscottie,  which  brings  the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  death  of 
James  1.  down  to  the  year  1575,  as  having  been  written,  or  at  least 
completed,  between  1575  and  16th  June  1578,  the  date  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Earldom  of  Lennox  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  of  Caithness.  The  latter 
date  very  nearly  corresponds  with  the  period  of  his  closest  intimacy  with 
Athole,  who  became  his  father-in-law  on  5th  January  1578-9. 

M.  M. 

1 Riddel,  Peerage  Law , i.  pp.  532  et  seq. 

2 See  Register  of  Privy  Council,  iii.  p.  760,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  iii.  8lb,  and 
iv.  24a ; Calderwood,  History,  iv.  373. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  DAVID  RATE,  CONFESSOR  OF  KING 
JAMES  THE  FIRST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  Scottish  records 
do  not  appear  to  contribute  anything  towards  a biography  of  David  Rate. 
What  is  more  remarkable,  however,  is  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  him 
in  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum  by  Quetif  and  Echard,  the  historians 
of  the  Order.  To  them  his  very  name  appears  to  have  been  unknown. 
The  fact  of  the  silence  of  that  work  regarding  the  Confessor  of  King  James 
the  First  of  Scotland  was  first  communicated  to  me  by  the  Very  Reverend 
John  Placid  Conway  of  Hawkesyard  Priory,  Rugeley,  to  whom  also  I am 
indebted  for  a suggestion  which  has  led  me  into  a field  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  wholly  unexplored.  To  the  question — Do  the  English 
archives  of  the  Dominicans  preserve  any  information  about  David  Rate  ? 
Frater  Conway  replied  in  the  negative.  But  having  read  the  proof- 
sheets  of  my  previous  article,1  he  pointed  me  to  a memoir  in  Quetif  and 
Echard’s  work,  and  asked  if  there  might  not  be  some  strange  confusing 
of  Ralph  Strode  with  David  Rate.  The  memoir  in  question  is  as  follows  : 
— ‘ Frater  Ralph  Strode,  a Scot,  an  alumnus  of  the  House  of  Dryburgh 
in  Teviotdale,  having  read  at  home  the  usual  philosophy  and  theology, 
was  sent  to  Saint  James’s,  the  seminary  established  at  Paris  for  the 
English  Province.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  not  only  in  France,  but 
also  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  indeed  to  have  gone  beyond  sea  into 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  On  coming  home  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
planting  and  establishing  of  new  Houses  in  the  kingdom,  as  Dempster 
relates  on  the  authority  of  Gilbert  Brown,  a Scot,  in  his  Foundations  of 
Monasteries  in  Scotland. 

‘ In  the  vernacular  speech  of  the  Scots  he  was  eminently  skilful,  and 
spoke  it  elegantly.  He  also  cultivated  vernacular  poetry,  and  so  excelled 
in  that  kind  of  writing  as  to  be  reckoned  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  among  the 
chief  poets  of  his  country  and  of  the  age.  He  flourished  1370.  He 
wrote  many  things  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular  which  may  be  thus 
classified : — 

‘ Charming  tales  in  verse. 

c Several  panegyrics  in  vernacular  verse. 

‘Summulae  logicales,  Formulae  Consequentiarum  et  Sophismatum 
strophae. 

‘ Ralph’s  Fancies. 

‘An  Itinerary  to  the  Holy  Land. 

‘Positions  and  xviii.  arguments  against  John  Wiclif,  etc.2 

‘ Dempster  mentions  a certain  place  where,  in  a Scottish  ms.  awaiting 
editing,  they  possess  and  even  show  his  writings.  The  well-known  Simler 
and  Possevin  mention  this  writer  only  as  a monk : our  notice  has  been 
made  on  the  testimony  of  Dempster.’ 

1 Scottish  Antiquary , vol.  xi. , April  1897,  page  145. 

2 1370.  F.  Radulphus  Strodus  Scotus  domus  Dryburgensis  in  Trevalia  alumnus  post 
jam  lectas  apud  suos  de  more  philosophiam  et  theologium,  Parisios  ad  gymnasium  San- 
jacobeum  pro  rata  Provinciae  Angliae  missus  est.  At  non  Galliam  modo  sed  et  Ger- 
maniam  et  Italiam  lustrasse  dicitur,  quin  et  in  Syriam  et  in  Terram  Sanctam  transfretasse. 
Unde  ad  suos  reversus,  novis  in  patria  erigendis  instituendisque  domibus  praepositus  est, 
uti  Dempsterus  refert  ex  Gilberto  Bruno  gentili  Scoto  in  Monasteriorum  Scotiae  Funda- 
tionibus.  Vernaculam  Scotorum  linguam  egregie  calluit,  eaque  loquebatur  elegantissime. 
Poeticen  etiam  vernaculam  coluit,  eoque  scribendi  genere  sic  emicuit,  ut  inter  praecipuos 
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Four  authorities  for  that  biographical  sketch  are  cited,  namely, 
Dempster,  Brown,  Simler,  and  Possevin,  Dempster  being  the  principal. 
Simler  and  Possevin,  we  are  expressly  informed,  do  not  mention  Strode 
as  an  author,  but  only  as  a monk,  Gilbert  Brown,  it  will  be  observed, 
being  rr\erely  named  as  the  authority  followed  by  Dempster.  It  is  there- 
fore to  Dempster’s  History / voce  Radulphus  Strodus,  that  one  naturally 
turns  first.  £ Ralph  Strode,’  it  tells  us,  £ studied  at  Oxford,  but  earlier 
received  his  education  in  the  monastery  of  Dry  burgh  in  Teviotdale,  as 
Gilbert  Brown  mentions  in  his  Foimdations  of  Monasteries.  Subsequently 
he  so  excelled  in  the  English  tongue  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ranked  him 
among  the  chief  poets  of  his  age.  Many  of  his  works,  not  seen  by 
Englishmen,  are  extant  in  the  library  of  the  beforementioned  monastery. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  travelled  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ; also 
that  he  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  hither  to  end  his  days.’ 
Dempster’s  catalogue  of  works  agrees  with  the  one  in  Scriptores  Ordinis 
Praedicatorntn . 

We  shall  direct  attention  immediately  to  the  slight  points  of  diver- 
gence between  these  two  versions,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be  better 
to  note  what  is  said  concerning  Strode  in  earlier  writers. 

He  has  been  regarded  by  Chaucerian  editors  as  the  person  addressed, 
along  with  Gower,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde , 
Book  v.  st.  266  and  267  : — 

O moral  Gower,  this  book  I directe 
To  thee,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode 
To  vouchen  sauf,  ther  nede  is,  to  corecte, 

Of  your  benignitiees  and  zeles  gode. 

And  to  that  sothfast  Crist,  that  starf  on  rode, 

With  al  myn  herte  of  mercy  ever  I preye ; 

And  to  the  lord  right  thus  I speke  and  seye  : 


patriae  seculique  sui  poetas  apud  Galfredum  Chaucerum  annumeretur.  Claruit  ad 
annum  mdccclxx.  Scripsit  Latine  et  vernacule  plura,  quae  sic  recensentur. 

Fabulae  lepidae  versu. 

Panegyrici  plures  versu  patrio  et  vernaculo. 

Summulae  logicales,  Formulae  Consequentiarum  et  Sophismatum  Strophae. 

Phantasmata  Radulphi. 

Itinerarium  Terrae  Sanctae. 

Positiones  et  xvm.  argumenta  contra  Joannem  Wikliff  haereticum  ea  aetate  in 
Anglia  furentem. 

Sic  refert  Dempsterus  ilia  autem  ubi  habeantur  saltern  ms.  docebant  qui  catalogo 
codd.  Ms.  Scotiae  edendo  dicuntur  incumbere.  Hujus  scriptoris  meminerunt  Simlerus 
et  Possivenus  monachum  solum  praestantes,  nostrum  ex  fide  Dempsteri  non  exhibere 
non  potuimus.  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum , Sec.  xiv.  p.  666,  ed.  by  Quetif  and 
Echard  ( c . 1700). 

1 Radulphus  Strode  eadem  lege  qua  superior  Oxoniae  studuit,  sed  prius  in  Dry- 
burgensi  Tevidaliae  coenobio  diu  bonis  literis  incubuerat,  ut  in  Monasteriorum 
Fundationibus  Gilbertus  Brunus  docet : postea  Anglorum  linguam  et  elegantias  sic 
didicit,  ut  Galfredus  Chaucerus  inter  praecipuos  sui  seculi  poetas  eum  reposuerit. 
Extabant  multa  ejus  opera,  non  visa  ab  Anglis,  in  bibliotheca  dicti  coenobii.  Putatur 
Italiam  Germaniam  et  Gallias  lustrasse,  turn  Terram  Sanctam  visitasse,  ac  domum 
redisse  ibique  supremum  diem  obiisse.  Scripsit  Fabulas  lepidas  versu,  lib.  i.  Con- 
sequentiarum Formulas,  lib.  i.  Sophismatum  Strophas,  lib.  i.  Itinerarium  Terrae 
Sanctae,  lib.  i.  Panegyricos  versu  patrio,  lib.  i.  Summilas  logicales,  lib.  i.  Phan- 
tasma Radulplii,  lib.  i.  Positiones  et  xviii.  argumenta  contra  Wicleffum,  Haereticum, 
lib.  i.  Opusculorum  lib.  i.  quae  falso  nuper  prodierunt  sub  nomine  Radulphi  Feri- 
burgi.  Claruit  anno  MCCCLXX.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Gentis  Scotorum , voce  Radulphus 
Strodus  (Bann.  Club.  1829),  vol.  ii.  p.  596. 
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Thou  oon  and  two  and  three  eterne  on-lyve 
That  regnest  ay  in  three  and  two  and  oon 
Uncircumscript  and  al  mayst  circumscryve, 

Us  from  Visible  and  invisible  foon 

Defende  : and  to  thy  mercy  everichoon 

So  make  us,  Jesus,  for  thy  grace  digne 

For  love  of  mayde  and  moder  thyn  benigne  ! Amen. 

In  his  Collectanea , John  Leland  tells  us  that  he  found  in  a book  of 
Merton  College  at  Oxford  the  name  Ralph  Strode  in  a list  of  Fellows  of 
that  House.1  The  entry  as  he  gives  it,  under  the  year  1370,  is  as 
follows: — ‘Radulphus  Stroode  nobilis  poeta  fuit,  et  versificavit  librum 
elegiacum,  vocatum  Phantasma  Radulphi.’  In  the  Commentaries  con- 
cerning British  Writers , by  the  same  learned  antiquary,  Strode  is  noticed 
as  a distinguished  Mertonian,  who  had  ardently  wooed  the  Muses.  The 
poem  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Merton  Fellows,  we  are  told,  was 
from  its  theme,  called  Phantasma .2 

In  John  Bale’s  Britannice  Scriptores , printed  in  1548,  Strode  is 
mentioned  as  ‘an  Englishman,  the  same  who  is  named  by  John  Major 
in  his  History  of  the  Scots.’  Nothing  is  said  about  his  having  written 
poetry ; only  his  philosophical  and  controversial  works  are  catalogued. 
In  the  edition  of  1557,  however,  the  biography  is  amplified,  two  works 
being  added,  one  the  Phantasma  Radulphi , the  other  an  Itinerary  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  that  second  edition  Strode  is  identified  as  the  friend  of 
Chaucer  named  in  I'roilus .3 

In  the  Relationes  Historicce  of  John  Pits,  published  in  1619,  we  find 
Strode  described  as  ‘an  Englishman,  a poet-laureate,  who  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  was  of  Merton  College,  where  he  wrote  his  works  in  polished 
and  correct  Latin,  in  poetry  greatly  excelling.’4 

1 Collectanea , vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

2 Radulphus  Strodaeus  Maridunensi  choro  ornamento  vel  maximo  fuit.  Coluit  enim 
flagrantissimo  amore  eloquentiam  et  Musas  canoras.  Illae  rursus  cultorem  usque  adeo 
redamabant  suum,  ut  veneres,  gratias  et  lepores  in  ejus  abunde  instillarent  osculum. 
Vates  autem,  tantis  donatus  muneribus  cantionem  elegiacum  voce  sonora  liquida  arguta 
cecinit : cui  et  Phantasma  nomen  a re  inditum  teste  catalogo  illustreis  Maridunensis 
societatis  viros  percelebrante.  Commeniarii  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis , Joanne 
Lelando ; ex  autographo  Lelandino  nunc  primus  editit,  Antonius  Hall,  Oxford  1709. 

3 The  text  of  the  1548  edition  is  as  follows: — ‘Strodus  Anglus,  eodem  in  Scotorum 
gestis  Joanne  Majore  et  illo  ipso  in  libro  teste,  ab  Oxonio  quoque  prodiit  sophista  sub- 
tillissimus,  omni  enim  impostri-ce  doctrina  armatus  pro  Antichristi  regno  advers. 
Wicleum,  tumentes  attolebat  cristas,  Octodecim  argumentis  sophisticis,  et  aliis  positioni- 
bus  iniquis,  veritatem  nitebat  supprimere,  sed  a gloria  majestatis  illius  oppressus,  in 
fovea  cecidit  qua  paraverat.  Ita  quod  posthac  nec  cleri  dotatione  dominium  celibatum, 
missas,  horas,  caeremonias,  nec  simile  qoodpiam  sulcire  potera,  argutiis  frivolas. 
Evomuit  tamen  ad  posteritatis  corruptelam 

Consequentiarum  formulas 
Sophismatum  strophas 
Sumulas  logicales 
Positiones  contra  Wicleuum. 

Et  alias  adhuc  persimiles  tenebricosi  putei  fgces  Paganicae  temeritatis  flagitium  esse  tunc 
dicebant,  etc.’  In  the  1557  edition  the  Memoir  begins: — ‘Radulphus  Strodus,  Mar- 
tonensis  collegii  apud  Oxoniensis  alumnus,  dialecticorum  gravissimus  author  ab  Italorum 
et  Gallorum  sophistis  appellatur.  Iuvenis  flagrantissimo  desiderio  eloquentia  quaerebat 
musasq.  et  lepores  colebat : unde  laureolum  poeticam  meruit  tandem.  Ab  Italia  reversus 
postea  superbas  contra  Vuicleum,  etc.  . . . Anglicum  poetam  Chaucerus  hunc  vocat  in 
fine  sui  Troili,’  etc. 

4 Radulphus  Strodus  Poeta  laureatus  Anglus,  Oxonii  diu  studuit  fuitque  e societate 
Collegi  Mertonensis,  ubi  omnem  sermonis  Latini  politiorem  elegantiam  accurate  dedicit 
et  in  poesi  maxime  excelluit.  Postea  Gallinam  peragravit  et  Italiam  magnamque  in 
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Later  writers  who  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Strode  have  generally 
accepted  without  question  Dempster’s  statement  about  the  Scottish  origin 
of  the  man  and  his  connection  with  the  Dominican  Order.  George  Mac- 
kenzie, author  of  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers  of 
the  Scots  Nation , simply  translated  Dempster’s  memoir,  adding,  as  his 
custom  was,  a few  quite  worthless  embellishments  of  his  own.  Rashdall 
in  The  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages , has  a note,  ‘ Ralph 
Strode  is  said  to  have  been  a Scotch  Fellow  of  Merton.’  It  was  left  to 
Dr.  Horstman,  some  six  years  ago,  to  awaken  new  interest  in  Chaucer’s 
philosophical  friend.  From  him  came  the  suggestion  that  Strode’s  poetry 
is  to  be  identified  in  certain  well-known  and  highly  meritorious  allitera- 
tive pieces  in  the  British  Museum  ms.  Cotton.  Nero  A.  x. — a suggestion 
almost  immediately  accepted  and  strenuously  maintained  by  Mr.  Israel 
Gollancz  in  the  Introduction  to  his  delightful  edition  of  Pearl,  published 
in  1891.  Mr.  Gollancz  is  of  opinion  that  Ralph  Strode  wrote  not  only 
Pearl,  but  also  Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  Clanness,  and  Pacyence. 

4 One  must  not  despair,’  he  says,  4 of  solving  the  most  complex  problem  of 
the  poet’s  personality.  Indeed  of  one  fourteenth-century  writer,  whose 
name  and  Latin  writings  are  preserved,  it  is  recorded  that  during  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  he  was  an  ardent  wooer  of  the  muses,  and  that  his 
fame  rested  on  a poem  described  as  an  elegy  and  a vision.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  writer  is  mainly  due  to  the  happy  chance  that  Chaucer  was 
his  friend  and  admirer,  and  dedicated  to  him  no  less  important  a poem 
than  his  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  . . . The  antiquary  Leland  was  the  first  to 
inquire  concerning  the  second  of  the  two  names  held  in  such  esteem  by 
Chaucer.  In  an  old  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Merton  College,  drawn  up 
in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  preserved  in  the  College 
muniment-room,  he  discovered  the  following  most  valuable  reference : — 
44  Radulphus  Strode  nobilis  poeta  fuit  et  versificavit  librum  elegiacum 
vocatum  Phantasma  Radulphi.”  This  Ralph  Strode  is  identical  with  the 
famous  philosopher  of  that  name  whose  philosophical  works  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  logic.  He  was  also  famous 
in  his  time  as  a controversialist  with  Wiclif  and  from  Wiclif  mss.  still 
unprinted  it  is  possible  to  gain  some  insight  into  Strode’s  religious  views. 
But  neither  his  theology  nor  his  philosophy  help  us  in  any  way  to  identify 
the  writer  with  the  poems  in  the  Cottonian  collection.  The  evidence 
such  as  it  is,  tending  to  connect  Strode  and  the  writer  of  Pearl,  is  derived 
from  the  following  considerations : — The  Merton  description  of  the  lost 
poem  does  not  apply  to  any  known  poem  in  the  English  language  so  well 
as  to  the  Pearl.  Again,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  Chaucerian  dedication 
has,  I think,  never  been  properly  understood.  Chaucer  felt  that  his 
Troilus  a?id  Criseyde  was  open,  and  justly  so,  to  the  charge  of  being  some- 
what too  free ; wherefore,  in  a spirit  of  banter  he  dedicated  it  to  two 
fellow-poets  whose  poetry  aimed  primarily  at  enforcing  moral  virtue.  Now 
if  asked  to  name  the  very  antithesis  to  Troilus,  a student  of  fourteenth- 
century  literature  could  choose  no  better  instance  than  the  romance  of 
Gawain.  Further,  there  is  a tradition  that  Strode  left  his  native  land  and 

utraque  regione  cum  doctissimis  quibusque  viris  contraxit  amicitiam  et  familiaritatem. 
Erat  quippe  vir  urbanus  et  acuti  lepidique  ingenii  quique  sales  jocosos  in  omni  familiari 
colloquio  gratiose  miscere  potuit  et  saepenumero  consuevit.  Hunc  Galfredus  Chaucerus 
in  fine  sui  Troili  honoris  causa  ita  nominat  quasi  inter  praecipuos  Anglice  gentis  poetas 
numerandum  judicet,’  etc. — Relationum  Historicarum , Paris,  1619.  The  catalogue  of 
works  is  as  in  Bale. 
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journeyed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  visited  Syria  and  the 
Holy  Land.  An  Itinerary  to  the  Holy  Land  by  this  writer  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Nicholas  Brigham,1  the  enthusiastic  devotee  of  Chaucer, 
to  whom  we  owe  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.’  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  chaplet  so  recently  brought  to  light  is  an  ancient  one 
now  being  restored  to  Strode,  or  only  one  made  partly  in  Germany  partly 
in  England  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Taking  the  early  writers  in  their  chronological  sequence,  they  stand  as 
follows : —Chaucer,  Leland,  Bale,  Pits,  Dempster,  Quetif,  and  Echard, 
and  in  that  order  we  propose  now  to  examine  them. 

Chaucer’s  friend  is,  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde , simply  ‘ the  philosophical 
Strode’;  his  Christian  name  is  not  given.  John  Bale,  writing  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Chaucer’s  time,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
first  to  identify  Ralph  Strode  as  the  person  honoured  by  the  great  poet. 
The  note  in  Leland’s  Collectanea ,2  which  describes  Strode  as  ‘a  noble 
poet  who  wrote  a book  in  elegiac  verse,  entitled  Ralph’s  Phantasma ,’3 
loses  much  of  its  value  when  we  are  told  that  the  ,Vetus  Catalogus  in 
which  it  occurs,  still  preserved  at  Merton,  and  written  not  earlier  than 
1420,  originally  set  forth  only  the  surnames  of  the  Fellows, — the  Christian 
names  and  short  biographical  notes  appended  being  in  a late  fifteenth- 
century  hand.4  The  editor  of  Memorials  of  Merton  College  states  -that 
several  cases  of  palpable  error  in  these  biographical  notices  have  at  various 
times  been  discovered.  Both  the  Christian  name  of  the  Merton  Fellow 
and  his  authorship  of  the  unknown  book  of  elegies  must,  therefore,  for 
the  present  be  received  with  caution. 

To  Bale,  the  immediate  successor  of  Leland,  the  Christian  name  of 
the  Oxford  scholar  appears  to  have  been  unknown  in  1548.  In  the  first 
edition  of  Serif  tores  we  find  simply  ‘ Strodus  Anglus,’  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  John  Major’s  History  also,  cited  by  Bale,  the  surname  alone  is 
given.  It  is  as  a philosopher  and  controversialist  that  Strode  finds  a place 
among  distinguished  Englishmen ; his  poetical  gifts  are  never  mentioned. 
The  second  edition  of  Serif  tores  was  enlarged,  as  Francis  Thynne  long 
ago  quite  truly  remarked,  Tor  the  most  parte  from  the  Collections  of 
Lelande.’  It  shows  few  signs  of  original  research  anywhere ; certainly  in 
the  case  of  the  Strode  memoir  there  is  manifest  copying.  All  that  is 
truly  Bale’s  own  is  demonstrably  wrong  in  fact,  namely,  the  statement 
that  Chaucer  at  the  end  of  Troilus  styles  Strode  an  English  poet. 

When  we  reach  Pits  and  Dempster  we  have  to  do  with  seventeenth 
century  writers.  At  this  point,  however,  we  must  speak  of  a book  now 
unfortunately  lost,  which,  if  we  possessed  it,  might  clear  up  the  enigma  we 
are  about  to  discuss.  We  refer  to  the  Collectanea 5 of  Gilbert  Brown, 
Abbot  of  Sweetheart.  It  is  cited  by  Dempster  frequently,  as  is  also  another 
work  by  the  same  author,  the  Foundations  of  Monasteries.  Brown,  we 
know,  after  fighting  valiantly  for  the  old  Faith  for  more  than  forty  years, 
quitted  Scotland  and  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1612.  It  is 

1 Mr.  Gollancz  adds  this  note:  — ‘Bale  ascribed  an  Itinerarium  Terrae  Sanctae  to 
Strode  on  the  authority  of  a statement  by  Brigham  in  his  lost  work  De  Venatione  rerum 
memorabilium ; see  Selden  ms.  64,  f.  170.’ 

2 The  notice  of  Strode  in  Leland’s  Commentaries  is  manifestly  founded  solely  on  the 
Vetus  Catalogus. 

3 I purposely  do  not  translate  Phantasma. 

4 Memorials  of  Merton  College , by  the  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick  (Oxf.  Hist.  Socy., 
1885),  preface,  pp.  viii.  xi.  etc. 

5 Bruni  Collectanea  sive  Historian  labentis  in  Scotia  Religionis  Catholicae. 
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certainly  probable  that  mss.  which  he  had  diligently  compiled  during  a 
lifetime  were  not  left  behind  in  Scotland.  If  Pits — who  wrote  in  France — 
did  not  see  Brown’s  collections,  one  is  at  a loss  to  understand  where  he 
derived  so  much  new  matter  for  Strode’s  biography ; and  the  same  remark 
applies,  although  in  a less  degree,  to  Quetif  and  Echard.  We  shall  see 
the  reason  for  this  observation  immediately.  Pits  gave  the  Christian  name 
Ralph  as  in  the  edited  Veins  Catalogus  of  Merton  : poeta  laureatus  is  his 
rendering  of  nobilis poeta  in  the  same  document : Phantasma  Radulphi  is 
also  included  in  the  list  of  works.  It  does  not  require  express  mention 
of  Strode’s  connection  with  Merton  College  to  let  us  see  that  one  and  the 
same  person  is  referred  to  by  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits — Phantasma  Radulphi 
is  sufficient.  But  none  of  these  writers,  be  it  observed,  ever  alludes  to 
vernacular  poetry : Pits,  indeed,  expressly  praises  a correct  and  polished 
writer  of  Latin.  From  him  we  learn  for  the  first  time  of  Strode’s  friend- 
ships with  foreign  scholars,  of  his  urbanity  and  lively  wit.  In  other  par- 
ticulars there  is  agreement  with  Bale,  making  allowance  for  the  Protestant 
and  Catholic  standpoint  of  the  two  biographers. 

Dempster’s  contribution  to  a biography  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
statement  that  Strode  was  bred  in  the  monastery  of  Dryburgh.  He  is  the 
first  to  hint  at  his  Scottish  origin ; to  mention  vernacular  verse ; to  speak 
of  works  in  mss.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Dryburgh  monastery ; to  tell 
about  the  visit  to  the  Holy  Land.  Dempster,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  a partial  witness.  The  preposterous  nationalism  of  the  man  which  led 
him  ‘ to  sweep  in  the  whole  flock  of  Irish  saints,  make  a general  raid  on 
the  Bollandists,  and  carry  off  all  the  names  that  suited  his  fancy,’  is  properly 
characterised  by  Dr.  Hill-Burton  as  insolent  mendacity,  and  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bradley  as  extraordinary  dishonesty.1  Finding  in  Pits  that  Strode’s  name 
was  associated  with  Merton,  it  was  in  strict  accordance  with  Dempster’s 
own  method  of  writing  literary  history  to  claim  the  Oxford  scholar  as  a 
Scot,  by  selecting  Dryburgh  in  the  parish  of  Mertoun  as  the  place  where 
he  received  his  early  education.2  One  may  doubt  if  in  Gilbert  Brown’s 
History  there  was  anything  more  than  the  statement  that  Strode  studied 
at  Oxford.  Quetif  and  Echards’  narrative,  it  will  be  remarked,  consider- 
ably amplifies  Dempster’s.  From  these  writers  we  learn  that  Strode  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  Saint  James’s,  Paris,  and  that  after  foreign  travel,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  erection  and  regulation  of  monasteries  in  the 
English  provinces.  Greater  stress  is  also  laid  upon  his  works  written  in 
the  vernacular. 

There  are  questions  suggested  by  a collation  of  these  writers  of  special 
interest  to  editors  of  Chaucer,  which  however  cannot  at  present  be  dis- 
cussed at  large, — for  example  the  identity  of  Chaucer’s  friend  with  the  Oxford 
scholar,  and  the  Christian  name  of  that  worthy.  It  may  be  quite  reason- 
able to  identify  £ the  philosophical  Strode  ’ as  the  Oxford  scholar.  That 
there  was  at  that  university  a distinguished  philosopher  and  theologian 
named  Strode,  c.  1370,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  of  Merton,  is  not 
in  the  least  doubtful.  Some  of  his  mss.  are  extant;  and  the  author  is 
mentioned  by  his  surname  by  other  writers.3  But  no  poetry  of  his,  either 
in  Latin  or  vernacular,  is  known  in  the  present  day.  His  Scottish  origin, 

1 Vide  Scot  Abroad , and  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. 

2 I arrived  at  this  opinion  independently  of  Mr.  Gollancz,  who  gives  a similar  explana- 
tion in  his  edition  of  Pearl.  For  references  to  Mertoun  and  the  church  of  Dryburgh, 
vide  Dryburgh  Chartulary , Bann.  Club  publications. 

3 Vide  David  Cranstoun’s  Ti'actatus,  cited  in  Major’s  Hist.  Appendix  (Scot.  Hist. 
Socy.  edition). 
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resting  as  it  really  does  on  Dempster  alone,  is  not  tenable,  neither  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been 
a Dominican.  The  fellowship  of  Merton  College,  if  admitted,  would 
almost  of  itself  be  enough  to  negative  that  belief,  for  scholars  of  that  house, 
it  is  well  known,  were  expressly  forbidden  to  take  religious  vows.  In  the 
region  of  pure  conjecture — as  Chaucer  has  bequeathed  his  text  to  us  we 
can  only  conjecture — it  seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was 
Magister  N.  Strode,  who  is  named  at  the  end  of  part  ii.  § 40  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe : c explicit  tractatus  de  conclusionibus  Astrolabii  compilatus 
per  Galfridum  Chauciers  ad  Filium  suum  Lodewicum  scolarem  tunc  tem- 
poris  Oxonie,  ac  sub  tutela  illius  nobilissimi  philosophi  Magistri  N.  Strode,’ 
etc.  Have  Chaucerian  editors  who  favour  Ralph  Strode  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  the  uncertainty  concerning  his  Christian  name  and  the  curious 
evolution  of  his  poetical  reputation  ? It  certainly  is  not  from  the  text  of 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  that  they  derive  information  that  ‘ the  philosophical 
Strode  ’ was  a poet. 

Of  Mr.  Gollancz’s  conjecture  concerning  the  authorship  of  Pearl , can 
it  be  said,  when  early  writers  are  fairly  examined,  that  it  is  even  a plausible 
surmise  ? ‘ A book  in  elegiac  verse  called  Ralph’s  Phantasma  ’ by  itself 

is  a description  far  too  vague  to  found  anything  on.  As  designating  Pearl , 
it  is  besides  extremely  infelicitous.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand  what 
is  meant  by  ‘ the  peculiar  force  of  Chaucer’s  dedication  ’ of  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  to  Gower  and  Strode.  Banter  is  nowhere  else  so  hard  to  discover 
in  Chaucer,  nor,  let  me  add,  so  seemingly  out  of  place,  as  in  stanzas  266- 
267,  book  v.  of  that  poem — if  banter  there  be  in  these  stanzas.  Again, 

1 the  tradition  that  Strode  left  his  native  land  and  journeyed  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  visited  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,’  is  of  late  and 
exogenous  growth.  Leland  was  the  first  to  tell  of  journeyings  in  France 
and  Italy ; Dempster  added  Germany  and  the  Holy  Land ; Quetif  and 
Echard,  Syria.  Even  could  it  be  shown  that  Strode  the  philosopher  and 
theologian  had  written  an  Itinerary  to  the  Holy  La?id , it  would  not  prove 
that  he  had  himself  travelled  thither.  Adamnan  of  Iona 1 wrote  a similar 
work  from  the  narrative  of  a shipwrecked  monk.  Many  churchmen  who 
had  never  been  out  of  their  own  country  attempted  a like  theme. 

It  may  be  only  a coincidence,  but  a strange  coincidence  it  certainly  is, 
that  the  biography  of  Ralph  Strode — so  much  of  it  as  is  apochryphal — 
assumes  the  appearance  of  fact  when  transferred  to  David  Rate,  confessor 
of  King  James  the  First  of  Scotland.  He  was  a Scot,  a Dominican,  and 
vicar  of  the  order  within  Scotland.  If  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  was 
educated  in  France,  the  works  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Ashmole  ms.  61  at 
any  rate  prove  to  a demonstration  his  intimate  knowledge  of  French  litera- 
ture, while  another  of  his  poems  in  the  Scottish  ms.  kk.  1.  5,  preserved  in 
University  College,  Cambridge,  is  known  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Italian  original.  He  cultivated  vernacular  poetry,  and  in  the  speech  of 
the  Scots  was  eminently  skilful.  His  poems  evidence  his  urbanity,  his 
nimble  and  merry  wit,  his  worldly  wisdom  heightened  throughout  by  sly 
humour.  As  a vicar  of  his  order  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  zealous  for  the 
planting  and  establishing  of  new  houses  within  the  northern  bounds  of  the 
English  province. 

1 The  Columban  monk  was  also  the  author  of  a Vision  (Fis  Adhamhain),  a religious 
discourse  on  Psalm  cxlvi.  5,  6,  telling  of  ‘his  soul  being  carried  to  heaven  to  behold 
the  angels  there,  and  to  hell  to  behold  the  wretched  hosts.  ’ — Saint  Columba , by  Reeves 
(Scot.  Historians,  vol.  vi.  clii  and  clvii  pref. ). 
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When  the  opera  omnia  of  Ralph  Strode  are  examined,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  rendering  to  the  Oxford  philosopher  and  theologian  the  pro- 
fessional items.  These  unquestionably  are  his  own,  namely  Summulae 
logicales , Formulae  consequentiarum , Sophismatum  strophae,  Positiones  et 
argumenta  co?itra  Wiclif.  But  there  are  in  the  lists  of  Pits  and  later 
biographers  works  attributed  to  Ralph  Strode,  for  which  there  is  not  in 
the  present  day  a tittle  of  evidence.  These  are  the  Fabulae , Panegyrici , 
Phantasmata , and  Itinerarium . Here,  again,  David  Rate  steps  forward 
as  a claimant.  Fabulae  lepidae  versu  exactly  describes  at  least  four  poems 
ascribed  to  him  in  Ashmole  61 — namely,  The  Ro?7iance  of  Ysombras , 
The  Romance  of  the  Erie  of  Tolous,  The  Romance  Lybenus  Dyconius , 
and  A quarrel  among  the  Carpenter  s tools.  Panegyrici  versu  patrio , 
which  is  Dempster’s  entry,  describes  poems  found  in  both  the  Ashmole 
and  Camb.  mss.  like  A Father's  instructions  to  his  Son , A Mother  s mstruc- 
tions  to  her  Daughter , The  Thewis  of  JVysmen,  The  Thewis  of  Gud  Women. 
These,  as  I pointed  out  in  a previous  article,  were  in  all  probability  written 
by  David  Rate  as  a preceptor  of  ‘ bele  babees,  merchants’  sons,  and  good- 
wives’  daughters,’  and  intended  for  recital  on  festival,  or,  as  we  would  say 
nowadays,  at  public  examination  of  his  younkers.  Dempster’s  phrase  is 
expanded  in  Quetif  and  Echard  to  Pa?iegyrici  plures  versu  patrio  et  ver- 
naculo , and  the  change  is  rather  remarkable,  leading  one  to  ask  what  it 
was  Dempster  meant  to  convey  by  his  adjective  patrhis.  It  might  of  course 
be  read  as  meaning  panegyrics  in  ‘ native  verse,’  but  it  might  also  be  read 
as  panegyrics  in  verse  ‘pertaining  to  a Father,’  or  ‘relating  to  the  Home,’ 
and  if  that  is  a legitimate  rendering  then  we  have  a perfect  description  and 
even  designation  of  the  poems  I have  just  referred  to.  Quetif  and  Echard’s 
et  vernaculo  is  not  then  redundant  but  only  a further  and  quite  accurate 
statement  of  fact.  Next  there  is  Itinerarium  Terrae  Sanctae , and  again 
we  have  a poem  by  David  Rate  in  Ashmole  61,  The  Stasyons  of  Jerusalem. 
That  the  author  of  that  poem  himself  visited  the  places  he  describes  is 
not  doubtful.  He  says  he  was  there  : tells  us  of  the  places  he  visited  and 
those  he  saw  only  from  a distance.  His  voyage  began  at  Venice.  From 
that  city  he  journeyed  via  ‘Curfe  Modyne  and  Candy,’  ‘ Sypres,’  ‘ Fama- 
goste,’  and  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  He  visited  Bethlehem,  ‘Jeryco,’  and 
other  places,  even  going  north  into  Galilee : and  he  wrote  his  poem,  he 
tells  us,  for  the  edification  of  the  Faithful  at  home  as  well  as  for  future 
voyagers  to  the  Holy  Land.  With  Phantasma  Radulphi  or  Phantasmata 
Radulphi  as  we  find  it  written  in  Quetif  and  Echard,  there  is  more 
difficulty.  For  a vernacular  poem  called  RalpEs  Raving , Phantasma 
Radulphi  would  be  a tolerably  good  rendering  in  Latin  : if  the  anonymous 
editor  of  the  Vetus  Catalogus  of  Merton, — who  fell  into  errors  in  his 
biographical  notices  other  than  Ralph  Strode’s, — read  Rafis  Ravings  Rafs 
Raving  his  Phantasma  Radulphi  would  be  explained.  The  error,  if  error 
there  was  in  the  beginning,  is  most  likely  past  finding  out  now.  All  that 
can  be  said  about  Phantasma  Radulphi  is  that  it  is  unidentifiable  as  a 
genuine  and  extant  work  of  Strode,  and  in  its  present  guise  it  certainly 
cannot  be  claimed  for  David  Rate. 

A coincidence  such  as  I have  pointed  out  may  perhaps  yield  little  or 
nothing  for  a serious  study  of  David  Rate’s  works;  its  chief  interest 
appears  at  present  to  be  the  clear  call  it  gives  to  students  to  investigate 
anew  the  sources  for  the  biography  of  Strode,  the  friend  of  Chaucer. 

J.  T.  T.  Brown. 
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SCOTTISH  OFFICES  AND  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE  CROWN  IN  1741. 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  turned  to  the  period  of  the  great 
attempt  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  and  to  ascertain  who  were  ‘Out  in  the  ’45,’  it 
seems  appropriate  to  print  the  names  of  the  holders  of  Scottish  Offices  of  either 
position  or  .pay  under  the  dynasty  which  the  Prince  then  came  to  overturn. 

The  following  List,  which  is  substantially  that  of  1745,  was  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  Office  of  the  Sheriff-Clerk  of  Argyll.  Andrew  Ross, 

MarcJwiont  Herald. 


A List  of  Places  and  Offices  in  Scotland , at  the  Gift  and  Disposal  of 

the  Crown , 1741. 


Offices. 

Officers. 

Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sailary. 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 

Earl  of  Islay 

Pleasure 

74°°°- 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  ' 

Duke  of  Athol 

Pleasure 

£2000. 

Keepers  of  the  Signet  ^ 

Duke  of  Newcastle  \ 

Lord  Harrington  J | 

Pleasure 

No  Sailary.  Their  per- 
quisites about  £ 1 400. 

Lord  Register 

Marquis  of  Lothian 

Pleasure 

7^1200.  Perquisites 

about  74-°°. 

Vice  Admiral 

Earl  of  Morton 

Pleasure 

;£iooo. 

Judge  Admiral 

Mr.  James  Graham 

Life 

NoSallary.  His  perqui- 

sites are  about  £ 200. 

Admiral  Clerk 

Mr.  Archibald  Inglis 

Life 

NoSallary.  Perquisites 

£200. 

King’s  Advocat 
King’s  Sollicitor 

Charles  Erskin,  Esq. 

Pleasure 

£1000. 

Mr.  William  Grant 

Pleasure 

£400. 

Lyon  King  of  Arms 

Alexander  Brodie 

Life 

£300. 

The  L 

yon  names  the  heraulds  a. 

nd  pursivants. 

Lyon  Clerk 

David  Erskin 

Life 

No  Sallary.  Perquisites  j 

74o. 

Knight  Marischal 

Earl  of  Kintore 

Pleasure 

£400. 

Master  of  Works 

Sir  John  Anstruther 

Pleasure 

£400. 

Clerk  of  the  Stores  under  the 

William  Adam 

Pleasure 

230- 

Master  of  Works 

Post  Master 

James  Colquhoun,  Esq. 

Pleasure 

74oo. 

Note. — The  whole  Sail 

arys  belonging  to  the  Pos 

t Office  here  a 

mounts  to  7452< 

Receiver  General  of  the  Land 

Allan  Whitefoord,  Esq. 

Pleasure 

F or  self  and  Clerk  £650. 

Rents 

Director  of  the  Chancery 

Robert  Kerr,  Esq. 

Life 

£25.  N.B. — -His  per- 

quisites are  about  74-00.  j 

Conservator  of  the  Scots  Privi- 
ledges  in  the  Netherlands 
King’s  Limner 

Archibald  M‘Aulay 

Pleasure 

74oo. 

James  Abercromby 

Life 

£100. 

Deput  Keeper  of  the  Signet 

1 Alexander  M‘Millan 

Pleasure 

£100.  His  perquisites 

are  about  7450. 

This  Co 

mmission  is  from  the  Sec 

iretarys  of  Sta 

te. 

Writer  to  the  Privy  Seall 

l Thomas  Goldie 

Life 

1 Perquisites  74 co. 

King’s  Writer 
I King’s  First  Physician 

Andrew  Marjorybanks 

Life 

74°. 

Dr.  Andrew  Sinclair 

Pleasure 

S 74°°- 

King’s  Second  Physician 

Dr.  James  Lidderdale 

Pleasure 

74°- 

King’s  Appothecary 
King’s  Botanist 

George  Cunningham 

Pleasure 

£40. 

I Doctor  Charles  Alstone 

Pleasure 

74°- 

Surgeon  to  the  Castle  of  Edin- 

John Lauder,  dead 

74°- 

burgh. 
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Offices. 


Officers. 


King’s  Printers 


King’s  Stationers 


John  Basket  and  Agnes 
Campbell 


J j George  Ridpath 


Library  Keeper  in  Holyrood- 
house  and  Historyographer 

Inspector  of  the  King’s  Pa-\ 
laces  and  Castles  / 

Under  Keeper  of  the  Palace'! 
of  Holyrood-house  / 

Porter  of  the  Palace 

Inspector  of  the  Invalids 

King’s  Under  Falconer 

Master  of  the  Revells 

Fencing  Master 

King’s  Taylor 

King’s  Wright 
Slater 
Coupar 
Glazier 
Smith 
Dyer 
Glover 
Plumber 
Armourer 
Masson 


oseph  Watson  , 

Andrew  Bell  j 

Mr.  David  Simson  had 
his  death.  The  Libr 
ographer  £\o. 


. . Porterfield 

Walter  Mitchel 

Captain  Walter  Lock- 
hart 

Sir  Gilbert  Kennedy 
Vacant 


Their  C 

Mr.  Baker 
Bower 
Coachmaker 
Hatter 
Landress 
Saidler 
Gardener 
Goldsmith 
Hozier 
Barber 
Cloakmaker 
Shoemaker 
King’s  Trumpeters  who  attend 
the  Circuit  Courts 


The  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session 


David  Campbell 

Robert  Moubray 
James  Syme 
Robert  Provan 
Alexander  Barton 
James  Wilson 
James  Chrystie 

Patrick  Campbell 
John  Simson 
James  Mack 
ommissions  from  the  Boa 


A.11  vacant  and  in  disuse  since  the  U 


James  Marine 
James  Gordon 
Charles  Erskin 
John  Yeats  f 

Thomas  Weir 
John  Menzies  J 

Duncan  Forbes  of  Cul- 
loden,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent 

Andrew  Fletcher  of  Mill- 
town,  Lord  Justice 
Clerk 


Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sallary. 

Theassigneys 
of.  For  41 

No  Sallary. 

years 

40  years 

No  Sallary. 

both  these  p 
ary  Keeper  ha 

laces,  and  now  sunk  by 
d £80,  and  the  History- 

Both  named 
by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton, 
but  paid  by 
the  Crown 
Pleasure 

. ^50- 

^37,  15s.  6d. 
10/-  per  diem. 

Pleasure 

£$o  per  annum. 

No  Sallary.  His  per- 
quisites a triffle. 

No  Sallary. 

No  Sallary.  Perquisites 
,£40  per  annum. 

No  Sallary. 

Pleasure 

No  Sallarys. 

rd  of  Ordnan 

ce. 

nion. 

Life 

They  have 
for  going  the 
Circuits 

Sallary  £ 16 , 13s.  4d. 

^10  each. 

£ 1000. 

-£500. 
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Offices. 

Officers. 

■ Life  or 

Pleasure. 

Sailary 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of 

Sir  James  Mackenzie  \ 

Session 

of  Roystoun  1 

Mr.  David  Erskin  of 

Dun 

James,  Lord  Balmer- 

ino 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Minto 

Mr.  Hugh  Dairy mple 
of  Drumore 

Mr.  Patrick  Campbell 
of  Monzie 

Mr.  John  Pringle  of 
Haining 

Mr.  Alexander  Fraser 
of  Strichen 

Mr.  Pat.  Grant  of 
Elchies 

Mr.  John  Sinclair  of 
Murkle 

Alexander,  Earl  of 
Leven  I 

Sir  James  Fergusson 

All  for  Life 

Sailary  ^500  each. 

of  Ivilkerran  J 

The  Six  Principal  Clerks  of 

Sir  John  Dalrymple 

Session 

Mr.  William  Hall 
Mr.  John  Murray 
Mr.  Thomas  Gibson 

All  for  Life 

No  Sallary.  Their  per- 
quisites are  about  ^300 

Mr.  James  Justice 
Mr.  William  Kilpatrick, 

per  annum  each. 

The  Six  under  clerks  who  have 

just  the  half  of  the  perqui 

i sites  of  the  pr 

incipal  clerks  and  all  the 

Extractors  depend  up 

on  the  principal  clerks. 

Their  Com  mi 

ssions  are  for  life. 

The  two  principal  clerks  to  the 

Sir  Philip  Anstruther  \ 

Life 

No  Sallary.  Perquisites 

Bills 

Mr.  David  Anstruther  J 

^30  per  annum  each. 

Keeper  of  the  Minute  Book 

Thomas  Butter,  dead 

Life 

No  Sallary.  His  per- 
quisites are  about  £ 1 00 
per  annum. 

Clerk  and  Keeper  of  the  Re- 

William Douglas  of 

Life 

£20.  His  perquisites 

gister  of  Hornings 

Cavers 

about  £200. 

Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Sa- 

Mr.  William  Kilpatrick 

Life 

No  Sallary.  Perquisites 

sines 

£10. 

Clerk  to  the  King’s  Processes 

Sir  John  Dalrymple 

Life 

£40. 

before  the  Court  of  Session 

He  names  the 

under  clerk  and  Extractc 

> r who  have  £ 

10  each. 

Clerk  to  the  Admission  of 

Mr.  Robert  Naismith 

Life 

No  Sallary.  Perquisites 

Nottars 

£100. 

Court  of  Police — President 

Earl  of  Lauderdale 

Pleasure 

^1200. 

Earl  of  Sutherland 

£800. 

Earl  of  Hyndford 

£Soo. 

Lord  Torphichen 

Pleasure 

£800. 

Lord  Alexander  Hay 

£400. 

Charles  Erskin,  Esq. 

£400. 

Mungo  Halden,  Esq.  , 

£400. 

Secretary 

Mr.  George  Kerr,  Ad- 

Life 

£200. 

vocate 

There  is  also  a 

Deput  Secretary,  Doorke 

ieper,  and  Me 

ssenger. 

Cri 
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Offices. 

Officers. 

Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sallary. 

Court  of  Justiciary — 

Lord  fustice  General 

Earl  of  Hay 

Life 

^2000. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk 

Mr.  Andrew  Fletcher  of 

£400. 

Miltoun 

Sir  James  Mackenzie  of 

£ 400 . 

Roystoun 

Mr.  David  Erskin  of') 

Dun 

Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of 
Minto 

Mr.  Alexander  Frazer 

* 

Life 

£100  each,  and  as  much 
for  going  the  Circuits. 

of  Strichen 

Mr.  Pat.  Grant  of  Elchies, 

Clerks  of  Justiciary — 

Principal  Clerk 

Mr.  John  Davidson 

Life 

£100. 

Depute  Clerk 

Mr.  Leith 

Life 

£40. 

They 

have  each  £40  for  going 

the  Circuits. 

Macers  of  Justiciary 

Thomas  Leslie 
Robert  Brisbane 

l 

r 

life 

£20  each. 

Murdoch 

1 

Doorkeepers  of  Justiciary 

Archibald  M‘Kewn  ) 
Kenneth  M‘Kenzie  f 

each  £8,  6s.  8d. 

Dempster 

Officers  of  the  Wardrobe — 

John  Dalgleish 

h5- 

First  Keeper 

Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton 

Pleasure 

^55,  ns.  4d. 

First  Under  Keeper 

Thomas  Oliphant 

Pleasure 

£40. 

Second  Under  Keeper 

Patrick  Lindsay 

Pleasure 

£20. 

Clerk  to  the  Wardrobe 

James  Baird 

Pleasure 

£3°- 

Court  of  Exchequer — 

Lord  Chief  Baron 

Matthew  Lant,  Esq. 

Life 

£1000. 

He  has  a Privv  Seal  for 

£500. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of 

Sir  John  Clerk  of) 

Exchequer 

Pennycook,  Bart. 
George  Dalrymple  of 
Dalmahoy,  Esq. 
Edward  Edlin,  Esq.  J 

1 

Life 

each  ^500. 

Baron 

Edlin  has  a Privy  Seal  for 

^300  more. 

Keeper  of  the  Exchequer 

Seal 

Anthony  Norman,  Esq. 

^100. 

King’s  Remembrancers 

William  Stewart,  Esq.  1 

Life 

£400. 

John  Tarver,  Esq. 

r 

^2CO. 

Auditors  of  Excise 

George  and  Christo-  \ 
pher  Tolsons  f 

Life 

^310. 

Examiner  of  Excise 

David  Anderson 

Depends  on 

^50- 

the  Court 

Clerk  of  the  Port  Bonds 

William  Kelso 

Depends  on 

£40. 

the  Court 

Presenter  of  Signatures 

John  Dundas,  W.S. 

Life 

£S 2>  15s. 

His  perquisites  are  ;£ioo 

good. 

Keeper  of  the  Register  of 

Wescomb 

Life 

.£40. 

Resignations  in  Exchequer 

Doorkeepers 

Clement  Porter  J 

They  depend 

£1 5 to  each. 

George  Baron  / 

on  the  Court 

Messenger  of  Exchequer 

George  Ross 

Depends  on 

£6,  13s.  4d. 

the  Court. 
Life 

Macers  of  Exchequer 

Thomas  Park 
John  Herriot 
John  Chalmers 

1 

r 

Life 

^50  to  each. 
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Offices. 

Officers. 

Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sailary 

Macers  before  the  Court  of 

Thomas  Graham  A 

Session 

Francis  Gibb 

Life 

Each;£ioper(annum?).  1 

Francis  Gibson  j 

Perquisites  ,£80  each. 

Alexander  Mitchel  J 

Macers  to  the  Commission  of 
Teinds 

Thomas  Park  j 

John  Herriot 
One  vacant 

Life  j 

No  Sailary.  But  per-  ! 
quisites  ^"io  to  each.  ; 

Commissariot  Courts — 

Commissars  of  Edinburgh 

Mr.  George  Smollett,  J 

Advocate 

An  d r e w M arj  ory  banks , 

W.S. 

Life 

No  Sailary.  Perquisites 

Mr.  James  Lesly,  Ad- 
vocate 

Mr.  Robert  Clerk,  Ad- 

about  £80  each. 

vocate 

Principal  Clerks 

Sir  William  Nairn  1 

Mr.  Alexander  Nairn  J 

Life 

Perquisites ;£200toeach.  ' 

They  nam 

e a deput  who  has  about 

£100  per  an 

num. 

Procurator  Fiscal 

Alexander  Stevenson 

Life 

Perquisites  ^100  per 

annum. 

Commissar  of  the  Isles 

Dougald  Clerk 

Aberdeen 

Robert  Paterson] 

\ 

Hamilton  and  Campsie 
Inverness 

John  Stewart 

Dunkeld 

Alexander  Pitcairn 

Lanerk 

William  Hamilton 

Dumfries 

Mr.  John  Alves 

St.  Andrews 

David  Bethune 
George  Lindsay 

Lauder 

James  Hume 

Kirkcudbright 

Mr.  John  Hamilton 

Wigtown 

Dumblain 

Mr.  Robert  Wallace 
John  Finlayson 

\ All  for  Life 

No  Sallarys. 

Stirling 

Glasgow 

Alexander  Munro 
Charles  Madland,  Advo- 
cate 

Alexander  Gunn 
Alexander  Ross 
Duncan  Munro 
John  Spence 
William  Lidel 

Perquisites,  some  more 

Caithness 

Murray 

Ross 

Brechin 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

and  some  less,  accord- 
ing to  their  different 
dioceses.  Glasgow 

and  Peebles  are  ^100 
per  annum.  Others 
not  ^30. 

Peebles 

John  Rutherfoord 

Argyll 

Heritable  in  the  family 

j 

of  Argvll 

/ 

Shires. 

Sheriffs. 

Shires 

Sheriffs 

Edinburgh 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Bamff 

Earl  of  Findlater. 

Hadingtoun 

Lord  Belhaven. 

Air 

Earl  of  Loudoun. 

Inverness 

Earl  of  Murray. 

Linlithgow 

Earl  of  Hoptoun. 

Ross 

Lord  Ross. 

Kincardin 

Earl  of  Kintore. 

Berwick 

Earl  of  Home. 

Aberdeen 

Alexander  Grant  of 

Lanerk 

Earl  of  Hyndfoord. 

Grantsfield 

Stirling 

Gabriel  Napier,  Esq. 

Forfar 

Earl  of  Northesk,  dead.  I 

Perth 

Duke  of  Athol. 

Caithness 

Sinclair  of  Ulbster. 
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Shires. 

Sheriffs. 

Shires. 

Sheriffs. 

Cromarty 

Earl  of  Cromarty. 

Argyll 

Duke  of  Argyll. 

Murray 

Earl  of  Murray. 

Fife 

Earl  of  Rothes. 

Roxburgh 

Douglas  of  Cavers. 

Stewartryof  Kirkcud- 

Marquis of  Annandale. 

Selkirk 

Murray  of  Philiphaugh. 

bright 

Peebles 

Earl  of  March. 

Sutherland 

Earl  of  Sutherland. 

Dumfries 

Duke  of  Queensberry. 

Stewartry  of  Orkney 

Earl  of  Mortown. 

Wigtoun 

Sir  James  Agnew. 

and  Zetland 

Dumbarton 

Duke  of  Montrose. 

Clackmannan 

Colonell  William 

Bute 

Earl  of  Bute. 

Dalrymple. 

Renfrew 

Nairn 

Earl  of  Eglintown. 
Campbell  of  Calder. 

Kinross 

Sir  John  Bruce. 

Lieutenancies. 

Lieutenants. 

Lieutenancies. 

1 

Lieutenants. 

Orkney  and  Zetland 

Earl  of  Mortoun. 

Aberdeen,  Fife,  and 

Earl  of  Rothes,  dead. 

Clydsdale 

Earl  of  Hyndfoord. 

Kinross 

Berwick 

Earl  of  Marchmont. 

Haddingtoun 

Vacant. 

Dumbarton 

Duke  of  Montrose. 

Stirling  and  Clack- 

Earl of  Buchan. 

Perth 

Earl  of  Breadalbin. 

mannan 

Inverness 

Lord  Lovat. 

Air 

Vacant. 

Dumfries  and  Kirk- 

Duke of  Queensberry. 

Galloway 

Earl  of  Stair. 

cudbright 

Bute 

Vacant. 

Twedale 

Vacant  by  the  death  of 

Angus 

Duke  of  Douglas. 

the  Earl  of  March. 

Roxburgh 

Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

Ross,  Cromarty,  J 

Linlithgow 

Earl  of  Hoptoun. 

Murray,  Nairn,  1 

Earl  of  Sutherland, 

All  during 

pleasure. 

Caithness,  and  f 

dead. 

Selkirk 

No  Commission  appears 

Sutherland  J 

for  this  County. 

| Midlothian 

Earl  of  Lauderdale. 

Argyll 

Heritable  in  the  family 

of  Argyll. 

CHURCH  AND  UNIVERSITY  PREFERMENTS. 


Offices 


Deans  of  the  Chappel  Royal 


Badle  to  the  Chappel  Royal 

Almoner 

Chaplains 


Procurator  for  the  Church 

Colledge  of  Glasgow — 
Principall 

Professor  of  Church  History 
Professor  of  Botany  and 
Anatomy 


Officers. 

Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sailary. 

Mr.  Neill  Campbell  I 
Mr.  William  Gusthard  j- 
Mr.  John  Goldie  J 

Alexander  Hope 
Mr.  Neill  M‘Viccar 
Mr.  Robert  Bell  I 

Mr.  John  Lumsden  j- 

Mr.  John  Mathison  J 

Mr.  William  Grant. 

Pleasure 

Life 

Pleasure 

Pleasure 

Each  £6o  besides  con- 
siderable perquisites. 

£20. 

^45- 

1 ^50  each. 

Mr.  Neill  Campbell 
Mr.  William  Anderson 
j Dr.  Brisbane 

Life 

Life 

Life 

£1 66,  13s.  4d. 
A 100. 

A30- 

- The  rest  are  named  by 

the  Faculty. 
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Offices. 

Officers. 

Life  or 
Pleasure. 

Sallary. 

Colledge  of  St.  Andrews — 

Principall  of  St.  Leonards 

Mr.  James  Heidels 

Life 

Principall  of  St.  Salvators 

Mr.  William  Young 

Life 

Principall  of  St.  Mungos 

Mr.  John  Drew 

Life 

Professor  of  Hebrew 

Mr.  Thomas  Craigy 

Life 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastick 

Mr.  Archibald  Camp- 

Life 

History  and  Divinity 
Professor  of  Divinity 

bell 

Mr.  Thomas  Tullidelph 

Professor  of  Mathematicks 
Colledge  of  Edinburgh — 

Mr.  Charles  Gregory 

£150. 

Professor  of  Law 

Mr.  Charles  Erskin 

Life 

Professor  of  Church  History 
Colledge  of  Aberdeen — 

Mr.  Pat.  Cumming 

1 ^IOO. 

Principall  of  the  New  Col- 
ledge 

Professor  of  Greek 
Professor  of  Medicine 
Three  Professors  of  Philo- 
sophy 

Professor  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  New  Col- 
ledge 

• 

Mr.  Osburn 

Life 

Mr.  George  Gordon 

Life 

£66,  13s.  4d. 

Collectors  of  the  Bishops  Rents  in  Scotland — 

Robert  Urquhart,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Rents  of  the  Bishopricks  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh, 
Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Murray,  and  Caithness.  His  sallary  for 
himself  and  deputes  is  per  annum  ......  ^400. 

The  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  are  Tacksmen  of  the  Rents  of  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Glasgow. 

James  Fraser,  Esq.,  Collector  of  the  Rents  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Ross. 

Sallary  per  annum  ^83,  6s.  8d. 

John  Hay  of  Balbethen,  Tacksman  of  the  Rents  of  the  Bishoprick  of  Orkney.  The  Tackduty 
gifted  to  Lord  Aberdeen  is  per  annum  .....  ^200. 

The  Bishops  Rents  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  were  gifted  to  the  Synod  by  Queen  Ann. 


Castles. 

Governours.  Sallarys. 

Edinburgh 
Stirling 
Dumbarton 
Fort  William  J 

Fort  George 
Fort  Augustus  J 
Blackness 
Inverness 

Major-General  Campbell 

Earl  of  Cassils 

General  George  Wade 

William  Kerr,  Esq. 
Colonell  Kennedy 

Chamberlains  of  Crown  Rents  in  Scotland — 

David  Ross,  Chamberlain  of  the  Crown  Rents  of  Ross.  Plis  sallary  per  annum  ^83,  6s.  8d. 
John,  Earl  of  Wigtoun,  Chamberlain  of  Fife  and  Strathern.  His  sallary  is  per  annum  ^300. 


John  Mackie,  Chamberlain  of  Galloway.  Sallary 
John  Davidson,  Chamberlain  of  Lindores.  Sallary 
"David  Rutherfoord,  Chamberlain  of  Ettrick  Forrest 
Robert  Ewing,  Chamberlain  of  Orkney  and  Zetland. 
His  sallary  is 

Discoverer  of  Conceal’d  Rents,  Vacant  sallary,  etc., 


4l8. 

£ 5 , us.  ijd. 
. £S,  6s.  8d. 

He  holds  it  for  the  Earl  of  Mortown. 
. . . ^500  per  annum. 

j£ioo. 
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THE  FIRST  UNIFORM  TARTAN. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  origin  of  tartan,  using  that  word  as  mean- 
ing a checkered  cloth ; but  it  is  probably  not  known  to  most  Highlanders 
that  the  first  reliable  account  we  have  of  its  adoption  as  a uniform  was 
by  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  now  the  Queen’s  Bodyguard  for 
Scotland,  which  has  its  headquarters  still  in  Edinburgh.  The  history  of 
this  Company  commences  in  August  1677,  when  the  ‘ Council  of  Archers  ’ 
took  into  consideration  ‘former  acts’  as  to  their  manner  of  shooting. 
The  first  regulations  of  the  Company  are  subscribed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Atholl.  Whether  they  had  a uniform  or  not  at  that  date  we  have  no 
information;  but  on  the  15th  of  June  1713  an  ‘overture’  was  brought  in 
for  considering  ‘ a proper  habite  and  uniform  garb  for  the  Company,’  and 
on  the  27th  of  July  Messrs.  George  Drummond,  Robert  Freebairn,  and 
Alex.  Murray  were  appointed,  ‘ to  get  swatches  for  the  Archer  garb  and 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  price,  and  to  receive  overtures  for  that  effect, 

. . . and  likewise  to  consider  the  fashion,  . . . and  report/ 

By  the  19th  of  October  ‘the  Council  having  seen  and  considered  a 
piece  of  tartan  laid  before  them  by  Alex.  Murray,  merchant,  they  approved 
the  same  as  being  proper  to  be  used  for  their  habit.’ 

On  the  22nd  of  March  1714,  the  Council  ordered  the  Treasurer  ‘to 
wait  on  the  Captain-General  in  his  habite  to  have  his  Lordship’s  opinion 
yr  upon.’  The  Captain-General  was  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  On  the  14th 
of  June  1714,  the  Company  did  ‘march,  handsomely  drest  in  their  proper 
garb  with  their  bows  unbent  in  their  right  hands,  and  a pair  of  arrows  on 
the  left  side  under  a white  bow-case.’ 

The  roll  of  the  Company  from  1704,  at  which  date  it  got  a charter 
from  Queen  Anne,  to  the  date  of  the  march  out,  shows  341  members, 
proving  that  the  body  was  a considerable  one. 

The  choice  of  a habit  distinctively  Scottish  was  not  unnatural,  and 
parti-coloured  clothing  could  be  so  described. 

In  1633,  but  forty-four  years  before  the  Council  of  Archers  were 
considering  ‘former  acts,’  Lord  Kinnoul  wrote  the  Laird  of  Glenurquhe 
to  send  to  Perth  to  meet  the  king  (Charles  1.)  in  July  of  the  same  year,  a 
number  of  his  friends,  followers,  and  dependers  ‘ in  their  best  array  and 
equipage  with  trews,  bowes,  dorloches,  and  other  thair  ordinarie  weapouns 
and  furniture’  in  order  that  the  king  might  see  a ‘mustour  mad  of 
Hielandmen,  in  their  cuntrie  habite  and  best  order.’  Scottish  archers, 
where  they  existed,  were  at  this  time  Highlanders,  and  in  1627  it  is  on 
record  that  Charles  1.  raised  200  Highland  bowmen  for  service  in  his  war 
with  France ; because  ‘ the  persones  in  those  high  countries  are  ordinarilie 
good  bow-men’  ( Black  Book  of  Taymonth , p.  437).  That  this  practice 
of  archery  was  maintained  in  the  Western  Islands  till  the  very  end  of  the 
1600’s  we  know  from  Martin,  who  says  that  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  the 
inhabitants  are  very  dexterous  in  the  exercises  of  swimming,  archery , 
vaulting,  or  leaping. 

That  tartan  was  fashionable  after  1622  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
we  remember  that  Charles  11.  at  his  marriage  on  the  20th  May  had  tartan 
ribbons  on  his  coat,  a coat  which  is  still  preserved.  These  ribbons,  says 
the  author  of  the  Records  of  Argyll,  were  Royal  Stuart  tartan.  The  writer’s 
recollection  of  them  is  that  the  pattern  required  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
ribbon  to  show  it. 
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So  much  for  the  choice  of  a tartan ; as  to  the  fashion  of  a garb.  In 
1651  the  Earl  of  Argyll  raised  a regiment  which  became  the  Scots  Foot 
Guards  of  Charles  11.  (. Records  of  Argyll,  p.  408).  ‘Above  the  door  of 
Dunstaffhage  House  is  a coat  of  arms,  carved,  having  for  supporters  two 
privates  of  Argyll’s  Regiment  1692;  so  say  the  Dunstaffnages.  Their 
head-dress  is  a Scotch  round  flat  bonnet,  such  as  is  now  worn.  The  long 
coat  and  deep  sleeves  of  the  period  of  William  Third’s  reign,  reaching  to  a 
little  above  the  knee;  knee-breeches  and  stockings — the  garter  being 
concealed  by  the  knee-breeches,  and  tied  below  the  knee ; shoes  and 
buckles.  Collar  of  shirt,  showing  also  cravat ; sword  slung  behind — not 
the  broad-sword,  but  regulation  English  sword.’ 

1 This  description  of  the  dress  is  taken  from  a steel  engraving  lent  by 
Dunstaffnage,  which  was  done  from  the  stone  carving  over  his  door.’ 

‘ The  only  National  part  of  the  dress  granted  to  these  men  appears  to 
have  been  the  blue  bonnet.  In  all  the  other  particulars  the  dress  is  that 
of  well-equipped  musketeers  of  William’s  reign.’ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  description  is  accurate.  It 
almost  exactly  corresponds  with  the  private’s  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Company  in  1714.  The  description  of  the  relation  of  the  breeches  to  the 
stocking  is  not  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Company;  there,  the 
stocking  was  drawn  up  over  the  knee  of  the  breeches  and  tied  below  the 
knee  with  a narrow  garter.  The  Archer’s  coat  was  slashed  in  the  upper 
arm,  all  the  rest  of  the  description,  to  the  flat  bonnet,  is  quite  correct. 

It  is  possible  to  speak  thus  with  certainty  because  the  authority  in  the 
case  of  the  Archer’s  dress  is  unimpeachable.  (1)  A picture  painted  and 
signed  ‘Rich.  Waitt,  pinxit  1715,’  which  picture  is  now  at  New  Hall, 
Carlops,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Archibald  Grant,  younger 
of  Cullen  (according  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Stewart,  Scottish  Antiquary , vol.  vii. 
p.  100),  and  this  gentleman  undoubtedly  joined  the  Company  on  the 
4th  of  October  1714.  On  the  back  of  the  picture  is  written,  but  in  a late 
hand,  ‘The  Old  Pretender’;  this  is  an  evident  mistake.  (2)  A uniform 
coat  and  breeches  of  the  same  period,  now  at  Archer’s  Hall,  Edinburgh. 

Comparing  the  coat  and  Waitt’s  picture,  the  latter,  though  dim  with 
age,  corresponds  most  accurately  in  regard  to  the  cut  of  the  coat,  the 
lines  of  braiding,  and  fringing,  and  the  make  of  the  sleeve.  The  uniform 
is  hung  in  a wooden  case  with  the  front  and  sides  of  glass,  the  right  side 
of  the  coat  next  the  spectator  and  well  displayed,  and  the  breeches  hung 
below  it  showing  the  part  from  the  knee  up  to  about  mid-thigh.  All 
visible  is  in  excellent  preservation,  though  there  are  one  or  two  small 
patches  in  the  coat. 

Now  as  to  the  set  of  the  tartan,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Company  says  (p.  52),  ‘they  ultimately  fixed  upon  a Stuart  tartan  for  the 
coat.’  On  inquiry,  Mr.  Balfour  Paul  was  unable  to  call  to  memory  the 
reason  for  ascribing  this  tartan  to  the  Stuarts,  though  he  repeated  his 
conviction  that  it  was  so.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  extracts  from 
the  minutes  given  above,  which  contain  the  whole  information,  that  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  Company  makes  no  such  statement. 

From  the  lines  of  braiding  and  the  folds  as  the  coat  hangs,  and  the 
complexity  of  the  pattern,  which  is  great,  the  set  is  difficult  to  follow. 
After  consideration,  however,  and  speaking  as  one  who  is  not  expert  in 
weaving,  the  conclusion  reached  is,  that  the  set  required  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  web  to  show  it.  If  the  cloth  were  very  narrow  it  might  possibly, 
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to  make  both  sides  of  the  pattern  the  same,  have  required  to  be  joined  up 
the  middle  like  an  old  Highland  plaid  or  blanket.  As  no  join  in  the  side 
of  the  skirt,  however,  is  recognisable,  it  seems  as  if  the  web  had  been 
made  like  a ribbon.  There  is  a special  stripe  close  to  the  selvage  where 
the  skirt  opens  in  front,  and  the  same  stripe  is  recognisable  close  to  the 
opening  of  the  back  of  the  skirt,  and  the  pattern  seems  to  run  towards 
the  centre  from  these  two  points.  The  tartan  may  be  called  a red  tartan. 
The  colours  used  in  addition  being  blue,  yellow,  and  white.  No  single 
colour  is  anywhere  broader  than  half  an  inch.  The  cloth  is  a fine  hard 
tartan. 

It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  pattern  if  the  following, 
written  down  in  the  attempt  to  follow  one  line  of  the  colouring,  is 
considered. 

Greyish  yellow  and  red,  bright  yellow  and  red,  red  and  blue,  yellow 
and  red,  red  and  blue,  yellow  and  red,  red  and  blue,  bright  yellow  and 
red,  greyish  yellow  and  red,  red,  white,  red,  white,  red,  yellow  and  red, 
blue  and  red,  yellow  and  red,  blue  and  red,  yellow  and  red,  blue  and  red, 
yellow,  blue,  red,  blue,  red,  white,  blue,  white,  red.  This  commences 
near  the  edge  of  the  cloth,  and  what  has  been  mentioned  as  the  stripe 
near  the  selvage,  is  described  between  the  two  stripes  ‘greyish  yellow 
and  red.’ 

This  by  no  means  brings  us  to  what  could  be  determined  as  the 
centre  of  the  pattern.  Many  of  the  stripes  are  only  the  breadth  of  a 
thread  or  two,  and  those  described  as  of  two  colours  are  those  where  the 
differently  coloured  threads  can  be  distinguished  crossing  one  another  in 
a slanting  direction  to  the  general  pattern. 

The  small  clothes,  from  what  is  seen  of  them  in  the  uniform  itself,  and 
in  Waitt’s  picture,  give  the  impression  of  being  ‘knickerbockers’  cut  a 
good  deal  like  the  loose  riding  breeches  now  usually  worn,  confined  below 
the  knee  by  a narrow  band  fastened  with  a single  small  buckle.  The  set 
is  quite  different  from  the  coat.  The  colours  used  are  the  same,  but  the 
pattern  is  more  simple,  though  from  the  fact  that  in  the  length  of  cloth 
shown  one  cannot  be  certain  that  you  see  fully  one  half  of  the  pattern,  it 
may  be  surmised  that  in  this  also  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cloth  was 
necessary  to  show  a pattern  with  two  corresponding  sides. 

Having  the  coat  and  breeches  of  two  different  tartans  seems  to  have 
been  the  ordinary  arrangement  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  the  coat  was  Stuart  tartan,  perhaps  the  breeches  were  MacNassau  ? 
As  a matter  of  fact  there  seems  not  the  least  reason  for  it  being  called 
any  other  tartan  than  that  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers.  Seeing 
that  the  Company  owed  its  charter  to  Queen  Anne,  and  received  it  but 
ten  years  before  the  adoption  of  this  uniform,  it  is  improbable  that  so 
pronounced  a Jacobitism  should  prevail  in  it  that  they  should  flout  the 
giver  of  their  charter  by  choosing  deliberately  a Stuart  tartan  if  they  knew 
of  such  a thing  at  all.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Royal  Company  tartans 
have  no  resemblance  to  the  Stuart  tartans  of  the  Vestiarium  Sco/icum. 

The  Royal  Company  long  stuck  to  tartan  in  their  uniform.  In  1789, 
when  a change  was  next  made,  we  find  that  while  the  ‘ common  uniform  ’ 
of  all  ranks  was  a green  coat,  the  shooting  coat  was  ordered  to  be  of  ‘ the 
tartan,  same  pattern  as  the  42nd  regiment.’  Of  this  tartan  we  have 
excellent  representations  on  subjects  painted  life-size,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  the  same  set  as  the  present  42nd  tartan.  It  is  a green  tartan  but 
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could  not  be  described  characteristically  as  dark  (Gaelic  du , black).  If 
it  was  not  thread  for  thread  the  same  as  that  worn  at  the  moment  by 
the  Black  Watch,  the  orders  are  distinct  as  to  what  the  pattern  should 
be,  and  the  representation  of  it  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.  Its  lightness 
goes  some  distance  to  support  the  general  opinion  of  Gaelic-speaking 
Highlanders,  that  the  ‘ Black  ’ Watch  was  so  characterised  not  on  account 
of  its  uniform  but  on  account  of  its  duties,  which  did  not  make  it  specially 
acceptable,  at  first,  to  its  own  countrymen.  At  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  this  tartan  the  Captain-General  was  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  there 
is  not  a Campbell  among  the  officers  named  at  that  time,  and  but  seven 
Campbells  among  the  members  who  could  possibly  be  of  an  age  to  shoot. 

Everything  goes  to  prove  that  the  patterns  chosen  were  so  chosen 
because  they  were  satisfactory  to  the  Council  and  its  Committee  and  the 
Captain-General  of  the  Company. 

It  is  true,  that  it  has  been  contended  that  uniform  patterns  had  been 
made  before  1714.  Seeing  the  persistence  with  which  the  Company  stuck 
to  tartan — it  still  wore  a tartan  in  1823 — it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  had  a tartan  uniform  as  its  first  garb,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
one  we  have  attempted  to  describe. 

In  the  Regality  of  Grant  Court  Book  we  are  informed  that  in  a Court 
holden  at  Delny,  27th  July  1704,  David  Blair,  Notar  and  Clerk,  the. Bailie, 
‘ordains  and  inactis  that  the  haill  tenantes,  cottars,  malenders,  tradesmen, 
and  servantes  within  the  said  lands  of  Skeraidtone,  Pulchine,  and  Calender, 
that  are  fencible  men,  shall  provyde  and  have  in  rediness  against  the 
eighth  day  of  August  nixt,  ilk  ane  of  them,  Haighland  coates,  trewes,  and 
short  hose  of  tartane  of  red  and  greine  sett,  broad  springed,  and  also  with 
gun,  sword,  pistoll,  and  durk ; and  with  these  present  themselves  to  an 
rendesvouze,  when  called,  upon  forty-eight  hours  advertisement.’ 

The  tartan  here  is  evidently  a plain  broad  red  and  green  check,  and 
was  the  young  laird  of  Grant’s  idea  of  a suitable  livery  for  his  ‘ tail.’  It 
is  undoubtedly  a Grant  tartan,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  invented  by  a 
Grant;  probably  for  no  other.  There  is  but  one  other  attempt  to  establish 
a claim  to  a uniform  tartan  previous  to  the  two  above  mentioned.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  so-called  Red  and  White  Book  of  Menzies.  Any 
person  desirous  of  seeing  the  tartan  worn  by  ‘Sir  John  the  Menzies’ 
and  ‘eight  nobles,  his  knights,  companions  and  clansmen,’ in  1405,  will 
find  a large  coloured  illustration  of  it  facing  page  84  in  that  book.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refute  this  in  detail  as  the  authority  quoted,  ‘ P.  Bill,  de 
Privato  Sigillo,’  is  not  comprehensible  or  get-at-able  except  by  the  Red  and 
White  Book's  author.  R.  C.  Maclagan,  M.D. 


A HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  SETON  DURING  EIGHT 
CENTURIES.  By  George  Seton,  Advocate,  M.A.  2 Vols. 
Privately  Printed,  1897. 

No  more  magnificent  family  history  has  ever,  we  should  imagine,  been 
produced  than  the  two  volumes  now  before  us.  To  give  any  adequate  or 
detailed  idea  of  their  contents  would  require  a much  more  lengthy  notice 
than  our  limits  will  allow,  but  when  we  say  that  they  are  fully  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author  of  The  Laiv  and  P7‘actice  of 
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Heraldry  in  Scotland  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  his  task  has  been 
accomplished  in  an  able  and  graceful  manner.  A delightful  introduction, 
written  with  all  that  charm  of  style  and  wealth  of  allusion  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  author,  leads  us  to  the  main  line  of  the  family,  treated 
of  in  the  tripartite  division  of  the  ten  lairds  or  knight,  the  seven  barons 
(the  exact  number  is  doubtful,  but  Mr.  Seton  naturally  takes  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt),  and  the  five  earls.  Then  the  cadet  branches  with  certain 
allied  families  are  described  in  detail,  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  being 
the  Huntly  and  Eglinton  lines.  Then  follows  a list  of  the  architectural 
achievements  of  the  Seton  Family : they  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
builders,  and  Seton  Church  and  Palace,  the  Houses  of  Winton  and  Pinkie, 
and  the  Castles  of  Niddrie  and  Fyvie,  all  commemorate  their  enterprise  in 
this  direction : why,  however,  should  Greenknowe  Tower  have  been  left 
out  in  this  connection  and  relegated  to  a comparatively  obscure  place  in 
the  Appendix?  Pleasant  pages  then  discuss  such  various  topics  as  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family,  their  stature,  their  portraits,  charters, 
and  letters,  ending  with  a list  of  their  literary  productions,  though  the  last 
are  not,  considering  the  size  of  the  clan,  of  very  great  extent.  The  * Mis- 
cellanies ’ occupy  about  a hundred  pages,  and  forms  a rich-feast  of  £ con- 
fused feeding.’ 

We  have  used  the  word  c magnificent  ’ in  connection  with  this  work, 
and  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  got  up,  the 
epithet  does  not  seem  extravagant.  The  binding,  typography,  and  illus- 
trations (with  an  exception  to  which  allusion  will  be  made)  are  alike 
excellent,  and  testify  to  the  care  and  taste  displayed  in  the  get-up  of  the 
volumes.  The  full-page  illustrations  of  the  different  places  and  residences 
mentioned  in  the  text  are  admirable  etchings,  and  the  portraits  scattered 
throughout  the  book  are  produced  in  a warm  brown  tint,  which  gives  very 
satisfactory  results.  There  are  also  many  black-and-white  illustrations 
indented  in  the  pages  which  add  a great  charm  to  the  letterpress. 

What  will  probably  attract  most  readers,  however,  are  the  illuminated 
coats  of  arms  which  are  distributed  with  a profuse  hand  throughout  the 
pages.  They  are  executed  in  metal  and  colours  on  Japanese  paper  and 
affixed  to  the  page : they  make  a very  brave  show,  and  are  for  purposes 
of  reference  most  interesting.  But  truth  to  say  they  are  the  least  satis- 
factory part  of  the  book : in  the  large  number  of  coats  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  a few  mistakes  did  not  occur,  and  too  much  importance  need 
not  be  attached  to  the  substitution  of  or  for  argent  (blazoned  correctly  in 
the  letterpress)  in  the  Kingston  coat  on  p.  721,  that  of  vert  for  azure  in  the 
fleur-de-lys  in  the  chief  of  the  Hunter  coat  on  p.  612,  or  the  occurrence 
of  other  errors  which  we  need  not  specify  in  detail.  The  draughtsman- 
ship of  the  coats-of-arms  leaves  much  to  be  desired  : it  is  weak  and 
wanting  in  spirit,  though,  perhaps,  not  below  the  general  average  of  its 
class.  If  our  heraldic  designers  wish  to  do  good  work  they  must  go  for 
their  inspiration  to  the  fountainhead,  and  study  the  heraldic  work  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  It  seems  ungracious  when  so  much 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken  with  the  matter  to  criticise  adversely  the 
system  adopted  of  emblazoning  the  arms  in  metal  and  colour  instead  of 
adopting  the  old  plan  of  indicating  gold  by  yellow  and  silver  by  leaving 
the  paper  untouched.  The  latter  is  far  more  artistic,  and  what  is  of  still 
more  importance,  it  is  far  more  distinct,  and  the  essence  of  blazon  is 
distinctness  : its  function  is  to  challenge  the  eye.  The  use  of  metals 
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almost  debars  the  study  of  the  coats  by  artificial  light  when  gold  and 
silver  and  sable  shimmer  and  twinkle  in  a most  perplexing  manner.  We 
have  mentioned  sable  because  the  artist  has  indicated  that  tincture  by  a 
sooty  grey,  evidently  thinking  that  in  those  days  of  subdued  colours  coats 
of  arms,  like  men’s  coats,  should  be  modest  in  their  hues.  How  different 
from  the  old  masters  of  the  art  who  were  distinct  and  vivid  in  their 
representation  of  arms,  while  the  distinctness  was  not  gained  at  the  cost 
of  good  taste.  The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks  by  comparing  the  arms  of  Lord  Seton  as  reproduced  from 
Lindsay  on  p.  xxxv.  with  the  other  arms  in  the  book,  though  it  is  not  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  the  treatment  in  question. 

Having  liberated  our  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  arms  we  have  little 
but  praise  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  We  have  said  it  was  sumptuous,  but 
it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a sound  and  well-done  bit  of  historical  work,  and 
forms  a fitting  crown  to  the  writer’s  career  as  an  author.  He  is  far  too 
accomplished  a genealogist  to  make  many  slips  in  his  narrative,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  of  companions  as  he  guides  the  reader  along  the 
many  branching  mazes  of  the  family  pedigree.  With  the  blue  blood  of  the 
Setons  he  possesses  that  courtesy  and  geniality  which  comes  to  him  from 
a long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  They  are  qualities  which  are  eminently 
displayed  in  these  pages,  and  he  has  woven  together  an  interesting  story 
of  the  race.  Sometimes  indeed  he  has  hardly  done  himself  justice  in  the 
utilisation  of  all  the  matter  which  he  had  accumulated,  as  when  he  states 
on  p.  98  that  the  second  Lord  Seton  is  said  to  have  died  in  1441,  when 
at  the  same  time  he  prints  on  p.  944  an  extract  taken  by  Mr.  Riddell  from 
the  Exchequer  Rolls,  which  shows  that  in  1436  Sir  John  Seton  of  that 
ilk  (he  is  not  termed  Lord)  was  dead  and  his  lands  in  ward. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  this  work:  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  it  is  one  of  which — notwithstanding  some  minor  blemishes — its 
author  may  well  be  proud  : and  not  less  proud  may  be  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  the  212  copies  which  form  the  extremely  limited  edition. 


EDINBURGH  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNTS,  1734-1735. 

The  Accounts  given  below  are  extracted  from  the  Municipal  accounts 
kept  by  Thomas  Young,  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  in  1734  and 
1 7 35.  The  extracts  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a fair  impression  of 
the  whole,  and  they  indicate  a diversity  of  duties  performed  which  the 
Town  Council  of  to-day  can  scarcely  claim  to  equal.  Such  duties  ranged 
from  attendance  at  a hanging  to  examining  candidates  for  the  Mastership 
of  the  High  School,  from  patronage  of  the  Leith  Races  to  the  care  of  the 
lantern  at  the  pier  end,  and  from  anxious  consultations  with  the  Lord 
Advocate  to  advertisements  about  the  Vagrants  ‘ that  feigned  themselves 
Dumb.5  Several  points  of  interest  occur — the  references  to  ‘ the  Head 
Court  at  Potterraw,’  to  the  City  Waits  (a  single  survivor  of  this  band,  a 
clarionet  player,  is  still  living),  to  the  numerous  whippings,  to  the  fees  to 
Advocates’  servants, — which  appear  to  have  been  on  much  the  same  scale 
as  those  paid  to  Advocates’  clerks  now.  The  occurrence  of  items  including 
J or  | of  a penny,  indicates  the  recency  of  the  change  from  the  Scots 
standard  of  money.  Throughout  the  accounts  the  frequent  payments  at 
Sloash’s,  Cassie’s,  £Mirs’  Johnstone’s,  and  other  houses  of  good  cheer, 
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show  that  the  strain  of  city  affairs  was  not  without  its  relaxations.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Pitcairn,  whose  presentation  to  the  West  Kirk  is  mentioned, 
was  the  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Neil  Mac  Vicar,  well  remembered  for  his 
prayer  on  behalf  of  ‘that  young  man  who  is  come  among  us  seeking  an 
earthly  crown.’  W.  B.  W. 


Debasements  by  Thomas  Young,  City  Treasurer, 
allowed  by  the  Council. 


1734 

Dec. 


12.  Paid  Mathew  Duning,  Merch*  for  40 J yrd  sacking 

to  be  tarred  for  covering  the  roof  of  the  Reser-  Sterling, 
voir  where  tirred  by  Accompt  discharged,  . T1  11 
Paid  Ditto  for  Black  Orkney  Stuff  for  the  Assessor’s 

gown,  ........08 

2 t . Paid  John  Hyslop  Incidents  at  the  races  at  Leith 

by  Accompt  discharged,  . . . . in 

More  incidents  at  the  Races,  . . . . 02 

Paid  John  Johnstone,  Coachman,  for  Coaches 
to  the  Councill  at  the  Races  by  Accompt  dis- 
charged, . . . . . . . 5 10 

To  his  servants,  .......03 

30.  Paid  fraught  cartage  & to  workman  for  2 casks  of 

glasses  for  the  lamps,  . . . . . 014 

Spent  with  tacksman  & others  about  the  touns 

affairs  at  sundry  times,  .....08 

Gave  to  my  Lord  Provosts  servant  the  evening 
his  Lordship  entertained  the  Councill  before 
his  going  for  London,  .....02 

Paid  for  wax  cloth  & tape  to  wrap  up  some 
papers  thought  proper  to  be  sent  to  London 
by  my  Lord  Provost  on  the  Citys  Accompt,  . o 2 


3i 


/ O0 


Jan.  2.  Paid  consulting  Mess.  Rob*  Craigie  & Hugh 
Forbes  Advocats  in  the  cause  of  Henderson 
against  the  Shoar  Master  of  Leith  & the  Good 
Toun  of  Edinbr  for  some  pretended  damage 
done  to  his  Ship  in  the  harbour  and  to  their 
servants,  ....... 

Paid  Mr.  David  Daes  for  Ropes  for  the  Posts 
at  the  Races  of  Leith,  ..... 

.,  3.  Paid  for  Seven  firelocks  with  Baygonets 

Spent  in  Mirs  Thoms  with  the  Magistrats  about 
the  vagrants  that  did  pretend  the  Loss  of  their 
tongues,  ....... 

,,  22.  Spent  with  the  Stent  Masters  in  Mushets  at  their 

closing  the  Annuity  Books,  .... 

,,  31.  Spent  in  Robert  Clarks  with  the  Auditors  at  the 

auditing  of  Mr.  Blackwood  late  City  Treasurers 
Accompts.  ....... 

Feb.  5.  Paid  charges  of  Canongate  Head  Court  to  Serjeant, 
5s.,  and  to  officers,  5s.,  . . . . . 

Spent  w*  Tacksmen  of  the  Impost  on  Wines, 


610 

o 13  9 

311° 

081 

5 9 8 
455 

o 10  o 
226 
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Feb.  io.  Paid  for  a new  pevvther  Standage  for  Ink  to  the 

Lords  of  Session,  4s.,  and  for  a sand  glass,  6d.,  jQ o 4 
,,  12.  Spent  w*  the  Committee  of  Council  and  Examina- 

tors  after  examining  the  candidates  for  Master 
of  the  High  School,  . . . . . 5 1 1 

Paid  John  Dalgleish,  Lockman,  for  whiping  2 

women,  ........06 

,,  17.  Spent  in  Sloashes  with  the  Auditors  of  Dean  of 

Gilds  accts,  . . . . . . . 316 

March  1.  Paid  for  silverising,  cleaning,  and  for  more 
mercury  to  the  weather  glass  in  Council 
Chamber,  .......05 

„ 2%.  Paid  Mr.  Walter  Rudiman  for  advertisements 

inserted  in  the  Mercury  about  the  Vagrants 
that  feigned  themselves  Dumb,  and  the  vacancy 
of  the  High  School  pr  accfc,  ....  1 1 

,,  29.  Paid  Bill  in  Mirs  Nicolsons  at  Admission  of  Mr. 

Taylor,  Minister  of  Edinburgh,  . . 12  7 

Aprile  3.  Paid  John  Dalgleish  for  whiping  a man,  . . 03 

,,  5.  Paid  toun  officers  their  dues  for  whiping  three 

persons,  . . . . . . . o 15 

,,  18.  Paid  John  Fergusson,  Candlemaker,  for  candle 

furnished  to  the  Pier  End  of  Leith  in  October 
1729,  1730,  and  1731,  . . . . . 312 

May  9.  Paid  John  Dalgleish,  for  whiping  a woman, . . 03 

Paid  Walter  Rudiman  for  the  Caledonian  Mercury 

from  10  Aprile  1734  to  10  Aprile  1735,  . . 10 

,,  24.  Paid  for  cleaning  J of  the  toun  for  2\  weeks  not 

sett,  ........03 

,,  26.  Paid  John  Dalgleish  for  whiping  a woman,  . . 03 

June  2.  Spent  with  the  Magistrats  at  Installing  Mr.  Lees, 

Rector,  and  Mr.  Creich,  Master,  of  the  High 
School,  ........05 

Paid  Hugh  Barclay,  Watchmaker,  for  helping  the 

Tron  Kirk  cloak,  per  accompt,  ...  13 

,,  16.  Paid  consulting  Mr.  Robert  Craigie  to  Draw  an 

Information  agst  Colonel  M‘Douals  Reduction 
of  the  Dean  of  Gild’s  Decreet  concerning  the 
Bottle  of  Rum,  and  to  Servants,  . . . 3 1 1 

,,  17.  Paid  consulting  Lord  Advocat  Mr.  Rob.  Dundas, 

The  Solicitor,  Mr.  Craigie,  Sir  James  Elphin- 
stoun,  and  Mr.  Midleton,  Advocats  in  the 
cause  against  the  Tradesmen  of  Leith,  and 
James  Johnstone’s  Reduction  of  the  Few  of 
the  Milns,  . . . . . . .210 

And  to  Servants,  ......  3 2 

,,  18.  Paid  William  Mathison  for  Candle  to  the  Lanthorn 

at  the  End  of  the  Pier,  from  Sept.  1734  to 
Aprile  1735,  and  his  salary  for  Lightning  them,  2 16 
July  2.  Paid  Toun  Officers  their  fees  for  3 whipings,  . o 15 

„ 10.  Spent  in  Robert  Biggers  w*  My  Lord  Provost, 

Magistrats  and  Conveener,  after  the  moderat- 
ing a Call  for  a Minister  to  the  West  Kirk,  . 218 
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July  22.  Paid  Thomas  Moore,  for  Ham,  Tongues, 
Chickens,  Wine,  etc.,  furnished  to  the  Burrow 
Room  when  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
was  made  Burgess,  . 

Paid  City  Waits  for  attending  with  Musick  at  the 
making  the  Duke  of  Bucleugh  Burgess,  . 

,,  26.  Paid  consulting  Lord  Advocat,  Solicitor,  Mr. 

Patrick  and  Mr.  Clark,  Advocats,  to 

plead  the  cause  of  extending  the  Shirrifship 
before  the  Barons  of  Exchequer, 

To  their  servants,  ...... 

Aug.  4.  Paid  John  Dalgleish  his  ffees  for  whipping  a 
woman,.  ....... 

..  6.  Paid  William  Bruce,  late  Tacksman  of  Sheep 

Flecks  charges  of  poynding  William  Ross  his 
lambs  for  the  custome,  ..... 

Spent  with  ditto  when  paid  up  his  arrear,  . 

,,  9.  Paid  Toun  Officers  their  ffees  for  two  whippings, 

Paid  for  cords  and  snares  to  City  drums,  . 

,,  ir.  Spent  with  the  Magistrates  ye  first  Race, 

With  Ditto  at  2nd  Race,  ..... 

With  Ditto  in  Patrick  Grants  the  3rd  Race, 

Paid  Drink  money  to  the  City  Guard  during  ye 
Races,  ........ 

Paid  John  Hyslop  Incidents  at  ye  Races  pr 
Accompt,  ....... 

Paid  Mirs  Johnstone  for  Coaches  to  the  3 Races, 
To  her  Servants  Drink  Money,  .... 

Paid  for  a Coach  more  to  bring  some  of  the 
Council  from  Leith,  ..... 

,,  17.  Paid  Chyrurgeons  officer  Drink  Money  when 

Dined  in  yr  Hall,  ...... 

Spent  in  Cassies  with  Magistrats  and  Stent 
Masters,  ....... 

Spent  with  tacksmen  of  Weighouses,  . 

Paid  Mirs  Moffat  for  10  dozen  of  Flambeaus, 

Paid  Walter  Rudiman  for  advertisements  in  the 
Mercury  about  the  Races,  etc., 

,,  26.  Paid  three  trumpets  attending  the  Duke  of 

Buccleugh  being  made  Burgess, 

Sept.  10.  Paid  officers  their  fees  for  a whipping, 

Paid  Ditto  their  fees  for  hanging  James  Brown,  . 
Paid  the  Lockman  his  fees  for  two  whippings, 

Paid  Ditto  for  hanging  James  Broun  at  Galalee,  . 
Paid  Ditto  for  ropes,  . . . . 

Paid  Ditto  for  a Barrel  Salt,  etc., 

Paid  Tronmen  for  carrying  the  Ladder, 

Paid  Wrights  Servants,  ..... 

Paid  Smiths  Servants,  ..... 

Paid  Mirs  Johnstone  for  a Coach  and  4 horses 
to  attend  the  Magistrats  at  the  Execution, 

Spent  with  the  Magistrats  in  Cassies,  . 
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Paid  John  Hyslop  small  disbursements  by  accompt,  9 

Paid  Ditto  for  emptying  the  conveniences  and 
the  City’s  Water  Says  for  1 year  to  Michaelmas 
1735,  . . • • • • • 1 4 

Paid  fees  of  a presentation  from  the  Crown  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Pitcairn  to  be 

Minister  of  West  Kirk,  . . . . . 10  19 

Paid  Bill  in  Mirs  Clarks  the  Evening  before 

Chusing  the  Merchant  and  Trade  Counsellors,  7 17 
Paid  Toun  Officers  their  fees  for  the  head  court 

at  Potterraw,  .......05 

Paid  Bill  in  Mushet’s  the  night  before  Leeting, 
and  also  on  Munday  ye  29  Sept1',  w*  the  Con- 
veener  and  his  Brethren,  . . . . 13  17 

Paid  Bill  in  Mirs  Nicolsons  the  evening  before 

the  Election,  . . . . . . 819 

Paid  Bill  in  Charles  Straitons  the  Saturday  before 
the  Election,  .......  8 2 

Paid  Bill  in  John  Jollies  on  the  Election  Day,  . 24  n 

Paid  Bill  in  George  Fenwicks  said  day,  . . 41 

Paid  Drink  Money  to  the  City  Guard  for  firing 

when  Duke  of  Buccleugh  was  made  Burges,  . 010 

Paid  Mirs  Johnstone  for  8 coaches  to  the  Magis- 

trats  to  go  to  Leith  on  the  Election  Day,  . 2 9 
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SIXTY  YEARS’  RETROSPECT,  1837-1897. 

In  these  days  of  retrospects,  the  antiquary  naturally  scans  the  discoveries 
in  his  own  departments  in  the  last  sixty  years  and  enumerates  the 
facilities  of  study  afforded  to  the  student  of  ancient  things,  in  1897 
which  were  denied  to  the  inquirer  of  1837.  The  first  of  these  subjects 
is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article  and  the  powers  of  this  pen ; even  a 
rough  enumeration  of  some  of  the  facilities  for  study  gained  in  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  is  a considerable  task.  Very  important  contributions  to 
archaeology  had  been  made  before  the  Queen’s  accession,  but  nevertheless, 
during  the  subsequent  period  which  we  have  now  completed,  the  Imperial 
Government,  local  authorities,  scientific  and  historical  societies,  and  in- 
dividuals have  contributed  in  an  unprecedented  degree  to  lay  open  to 
view  the  relics  and  records  of  the  past,  and  the  stores  of  learning  on  these 
things  which  have  been  already  amassed. 

As  the  Joint-Stock  Company  laid  the  foundation  of  much  of  Scotland’s 
financial  prosperity,  so  the  literary  combinations  known  as  the  Book  Clubs, 
though  perhaps  not  invented  north  of  the  Tweed,  took  a foremost  part  in 
Scotland  in  the  excavation  and  preservation  of  early  records,  state  papers, 
and  general  literature,  and  have  flourished  here  in  a manner  unapproached 
in  any  other  country.  Of  the  publications  of  these  Clubs,  the  greater 
number  belong  to  the  present  reign.  More  than  half  the  Bannatyne 
Club  and  Maitland  Club  volumes,  which  are  about  200  in  all,  and  almost 
all  those  of  the  Abbotsford  Club — about  25  out  of  31,  were  issued  after  the 
Queen’s  accession.  The  Spalding  Club,  and  the  New  Spalding  Club 
belong  to  this  reign  entirely,  so  do  the  Grampian  Club,  Wodrow  Society, 
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the  Spottiswoode  Society,  the  Iona  Club,  the  Scottish  Burgh  Records 
Society,  the  Ayr  and  Wigtown  Archaeological  Society,  the  Scottish  Text 
Society,  the  Scottish  History  Society,  etc.  All  the  Proceedings,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  4to  Transactions,  ultimately  called  Archaeologia, 
of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries,  founded  in  1792,  belong  to  the 
reign.  There  are  also  the  Transactions  of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological 
Society,  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  the  Archaeological 
Papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berwickshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  other 
similar  local  Clubs  and  Societies. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  in  a short  article  to  even  enumerate  the  con- 
tents of  these  Club-books  and  Transactions,  which  have  shed  light  on 
every  department  of  Scottish  History,  military,  political,  social,  and 
religious.  Almost  every  existing  chartulary  or  Register  of  our  ancient 
ecclesiastical  houses,  has  been  printed  through  the  agency  of  the  Clubs, 
along  with  great  numbers  of  early  treatises,  contemporary  accounts  of 
historical  transactions,  original  documents,  and  papers  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
mass  of  early  text  of  linguistic  value  in  prose  and  poetry. 

In  June  1864,  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  Lord  Clerk  Register,  repre- 
sented to  Government  the  propriety  of  making  the  National  Records  which 
were  under  his  charge  in  the  Register  House  in  Edinburgh,  accessible  to 
the  world  of  letters,  by  printing  a Scottish  series  of  Calendars  of  State 
Papers,  and  a Scottish  series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials,  uniform  with 
the  English  series.  The  result  of  this  representation,  backed  by  opinions 
from  the  most  eminent  Scottish  Historical  Lawyers  of  the  day,  was  the 
establishment  in  the  following  year  of  the  present  Historical  Department 
of  the  Register  House,  under  the  direction  of  the  former  Superintendent 
of  the  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Department,  Joseph  Roberton,  with  the 
new  title  of  Curator.  A grant  of  ^1000  a year  was  made  to  meet  the 
cost  of  editing  such  Records  as  might  subsequently  be  selected,  but  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Department  was  scarcely  effected,  before  the  great 
record  scholar  who  had  been  appointed  head  of  it,  died,  and  the  burden 
of  inaugurating  the  work  of  editing  the  prints  of  the  Records  fell  on  his 
successor  Dr.  Thomas  Dickson. 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  the  Record  Edition  in  great 
folios  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  been  begun  under  the 
editorship  of  Thomas  Thomson.  It  consisted  at  first  of  eleven  volumes, 
two  of  which  (5  and  6),  so  far  as  they  contained  the  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  for  the  period  1639-50,  were  not  printed,  like  the  rest,  from  the 
original  record,  but  from  such  authentic  materials  as  were  at  the  time 
available.  The  original  record  was  known  to  have  been  removed  in  1651 
to  the  Tower,  but  had  not  been  sent  back  to  Scotland  when  the  national 
records  were  restored  after  the  Restoration,  and  had  been  quite  lost  sight 
of.  It  was,  however,  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  1826,  and 
was  printed  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  volumes  (5  and  6)  as  the  first 
instalment  of  the  work  undertaken  under  the  new  grant  for  record  publica- 
tions in  1865. 

The  publications  of  the  Record  Commission  were  for  Scotland  : — 

Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  n vols.  (Pub.  i.  1844,  ii.-x. 

1814-24.) 

Abridgment  of  the  Retours  of  Services  of  Heirs,  to  1700.  3 vols. 

(1811-16),  and  now  continued  to  the  present  time. 

Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  1478-95.  1 vol.  (1839.) 
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Acta  Dominorum  Auditorum,  1466-94.  1 vol.  (1839.) 

Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum,  1306-1424.  1 vol.  (1814.) 

Those  issued  under  the  present  grant  are 

Acts  of  Parliament,  vols.  v.,  vi.,  and  General  Index. 

Facsimiles  of  National  MSS.  3 vols. 

Chronicles  of  the  Piets  and  Scots. 

Halyburton’s  Ledger. 

Historical  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  1286-1306.  2 vols. 

Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  1424-1651.  8 vols. 

Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  1545-1625.  13  vols. 

Exchequer  Rolls,  1264-1529.  15  vols. 

Lord  Treasurer’s  Accounts,  1473-98.  1 vol. 

Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  London,  1108-1509.  4 vols. 

The  Hamilton  Papers,  1532-90.  2 vols. 

The  Border  Papers,  1560-1603.  2 vols. 

The  index  to  the  Acts  which  has  been  mentioned  above  is  in  reality 
three  indices : — one  of  Persons,  one  of  Places,  and  one  of  Matters.  It  is 
a work  of  great  merit,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  publi- 
cations, as  making  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  available  the  great  mass 
of  unassorted  information  contained  in  the  Acts. 

While  these  Government  publications  have  been  issuing  from  the 
Register  House,  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  and  other  such  publications 
containing  documents  of  interest  to  Scotland,  have  issued  in  England. 
As  an  instance — one  of  the  latest  of  these  is  a volume  of  Papal  Peti- 
tions, a calendar  of  records  which  are  lying  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican.  The  volume  relates  to  a period  when  there  was  a schism  in 
the  western  church  on  the  question  of  which  of  two  claimants  was  the 
true  Pope.  The  Petitions  which  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now 
calendared,  happen  to  be  those  which  were  presented  to  the  Pope  whose 
side  was  taken  by  the  church  in  Scotland — a happy  accident  for  the 
history  of  many  Scottish  families,  as  the  petitions  which  the  volume  con- 
tains for  dispensations  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  go  neces- 
sarily into  much  genealogical  detail. 

Next  to  these  publications  may  be  mentioned  the  Reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission.  Of  the  charter  rooms  on  which  the 
Commission  have  reported,  the  contents  of  those  of  Scottish  families  have 
naturally  been  richest  in  the  additions  they  have  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Scots  history.  But  as  is  seen  in  the  recent  discovery  of 
De  Foe’s  letters  among  the  Harley  Papers,  the  stately  halls  of  England 
may  be  found  occasionally  to  contain  documents  which  illuminate  just 
what  is  left  darkest  after  our  northern  authorities  are  exhausted. 

Two  works  which  might  have  been  issued  by  Government  have  been 
executed  by  Government  officials — the  Scottish  Armorial,  by  the  present 
Lyon  King,  and  the  volumes  of  Scottish  Arms  by  the  late  Lyon  Clerk, 
the  Heraldic  ms.  of  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  the  Mount  reproduced  there 
by  Stodart  had  been  previously  printed  by  David  Laing. 

Scotland  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unique  spirit  of  her  burgh  corpora- 
tions and  their  officials  shewn  in  the  printing  of  civic  records  under  their 
charge.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  volumes  of  Records  of  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  dating  from  1295  onwards,  the  Scottish 
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Burgh  Records  Society  volumes,  the  Edinburgh  Charters,  GJasgpw  Com- 
missariot  and  Protocol  Books,  etc.,  etc. 

A Scottish  branch  of  the  British  Index  Society  has  lately  been  founded, 
and  it  is  understood  that  a provost  of  a Scottish  burgh,  who  is  also  a 
Scottish  peer,  is  engaged  at  the  present  moment  on  an  extensive  and 
erudite  work  on  Burgh  Seals. 

Of  general  Scottish  histories  Tytler’s,  which  is  Victorian  in  virtue  of  the 
third  edition  of  it  having  been  printed  as  late  as  1848,  and  Burton’s  are  the 
principal.  The  names  of  Thomas  Thomson,  George  Chalmers,  John  Lee, 
Stuart,  Grub,  Joseph  Robertson,  Cosmo  Innes,  Skene,  Fraser,  Cochran- 
Patrick,  and  many  others  occur  to  the  mind  as  those  who  contributed  from 
their  special  departments  to  the  elucidation  of  Scottish  history  in  general. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  country  which  can  boast  of  the  Old  and 
New  Statistical  Accounts  is  still  so  far  behind  in  parish  and  county 
histories.  Much  doubtless  has  been  written  specially  on  the  history  of  the 
smaller  localities,  and  some  has  been  done  admirably.  Messrs.  Black- 
wood are  making  at  the  present  time  a notable  attempt  to  make  up  some 
of  our  lee-way  by  providing  a complete  county  history  of  Scotland. 

When  Tytler’s  history  appeared,  his  friends,  and  probably  he  himself 
to  some  extent,  believed  that  the  last  word  on  Scottish  history  had  been 
said.  Ever  since,  the  work  of  collecting  the  materials  of  history  has  been 
proceeding.  In  1897  the  History  of  Scotland  has  still  to  be  written — and 
withal  the  time  is  not  yet. 

Meantime  some  of  the  keenest  intellects  in  Scotland  have  been  turned 
to  the  study  of  the  early  Scots  language  and  the  problems  of  the  nation- 
ality of  early  literature.  Folk-lore,  place-names,  the  coinage,  architecture 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  legal  and  social  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  and  are  being  studied  with  systematic  and  scientific  methods  un- 
practised and  results  unattained  before. 

The  multiplication  of  libraries  and  museums  is  another  feature  of  the 
reign.  The  printing  of  library  catalogues,  both  of  mss.  and  printed  books, 
has  been  of  incalculable  service.  A most  notable  delinquent,  however, 
in  this  respect  is  the  Edinburgh  University. 

Cataloguing  has  not  been  confined  to  permanent  libraries.  There  are 
the  catalogues  issued  by  dealers  in  ‘ Second-hand  ’ — in  truth  sometimes 
nearer  twenty-second-hand — books,  and  the  catalogues  of  auction  sales  of 
books,  or  of  things  of  art  and  ornament,  and  some  of  them  are  of  more 
than  temporary  value.  The  rightly  managed  museum,  as  we  now  know 
it — with  its  wealth  of  contents,  their  classification  and  catalogues,  and  the 
Loan  Exhibition  of  all  sorts,  with  catalogue  memorial  illustrated,  are  all 
Victorian. 

Not  least  among  the  labours  of  the  Victorian  era  is  that  of  the  con- 
servation and  restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  and  not  least  as  an  evidence 
of  the  better  instruction  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  is  the  difference 
between  the  restorations  of  to-day  and  those  of  sixty  years  ago.  Between, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  ‘restoration’  of  the  outside  of  St.  Giles’s  Church, 
Edinburgh,  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  1833,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  of  the  interior  of  this  same  church  in  1883,  there  is  a wide  gulf 
fixed.  The  study  of  the  traces  of  Roman,  Saxon,  British,  and  early 
Celtic  occupation  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  monuments  of  later  date, 
as  the  transactions  and  museum  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries 
amply  testify.  In  the  matter  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  as 
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in  other  things,  Scotland  has  not  been  equitably  treated  by  Government. 
But  the  last  Sixty  Years  has  shown  how  much,  with  very  little  help,  Scot- 
land has  been  able  to  do  for  herself. 


JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  KILBRIDE  (See  y ol.  xi.  p.  108). 

A point  fatal  to  ‘B.’s’  argument,  and  which  he  entirely  overlooks,  is 
that  the  Earl  of  Menteith  would  not  have  had  a legitimate  son  called  or 
christened  John  about  1478  if  John  of  Kilbride,  a previous  son,  had  been 
alive  in  that  year.  The  younger  John  was  under  age  in  1494,  but  of  age 
in  1499.  ‘B.’  also  does  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  Earl  had  a 

natural  son  John.  He  has  not  established  any  ground  for  believing  that 
the  entry  in  the  Acta  Dom.  Concil.  stating  the  elder  John  to  be  son  and 
heir  of  his  father  on  7th  April  1469  is  unreliable.  To  acquiesce  in  his 
suggestion,  therefore,  would  be  to  reduce  public  records  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  farce.  Until  he  can  prove  that  it  is  unreliable  there  confronts  him 
the  fact  that  Patrick  Graham  of  Gartrenich  or  Auchmore  is  twice  styled 
son  and  heir  of  his  father,  the  first  time  on  19th  April  1471,  the  second 
occasion  being  19th  October  1478,  and  which  completely  shatters  the 
idea  ‘ B.’  entertains  that  the  said  John  was  alive  in  1480  and  received  a 
charter  of  lands  about  Kippen.  The  John  Graham  who  received  these 
lands,  if  son  of  Earl  Malise,  was  the  illegitimate  one  of  that  name  of  whom 
it  is  nothing  remarkable  to  presume  that  he  got  a lease  of  Kilbride  after 
the  decease  of  his  lawfully  born  namesake ; hence  the  appearance  of  a 
John  Graham  of  Kilbride  at  the  infeftment  of  the  earl’s  then  heir,  Patrick, 
in  the  lands  of  Gartrenich  in  1478.  The  latter  John  would  also  be  the 
person  referred  to  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  as  quoted  by  £ B.’  In  those 
days  there  was  little  difference  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  sons, 
both  often  shared  the  paternal  domicile,  only  of  course  the  illegal  ones 
could  not  be  heirs  of  succession  to  heritable  property  or  titles  of  honour. 


Alexander, 
d.s.p.  before 
7th  April 
1469. 


Malise,'  Earl  of  Mentieth,  d.  1490. 


John  of 
Kilbride,  son 
and  heir,  7th 
April  1469 ; 
d.s.p.m.  before 
19th  April 
I47I* 


Patrick  of 
Gartrenich, 
son  and  heir, 
19th  April  1471, 
a quo  the  Earls 
of  Menteith. 


John  of  Port 
Ernchome, 
under  age  1494, 
of  age  1499 ; 
d.s.p.  before 
T53°- 


Walter  of 
Lochtoun, 
underage  1494, 
of  age  1499  ; 

d.  1525, 
leaving  issue. 


John, 

had  sasine  of 
The  Akyr 


in  1476. 

Walter  M.  Graham  Easton. 


THE  PIRATES  OF  BARBARY  IN  SCOTTISH  RECORDS. 

Dr.  Cramond’s  paper  on  the  above  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary  for 
April  is  full  of  interest,  and  illustrates  the  subject  from  various  points 
of  view.  Dr.  Cramond  supplies  a large  number  of  entries  from  Kirk- 
Session  Records.  I came  on  one  not  given  in  his  paper  in  the  Rev. 
Adam  Philip’s  Parish  of  Longforgan  (p.  188).  It  occurs  in  a list  of 
Longforgan  charities  aptly  described  by  Mr.  Philip  as  ‘cosmopolitan’: — 
‘ “ Given  to  a Grecian  priest  named  Mercurie  Sascurie.”  “To  ane  Irish 
Protestant.”  “ To  a persecuted  Polonian.”  “To  a distress’d  Irishman.” 
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“To  a professour  of  Tongues  fled  from  France.”  “To  a Sea-man  newly 
plundered  by  ye  French.”  And  in  1695  an  Act  was  read  for  a collection 
“for  ye  relief  of  7 captive  Christians  in  Barbary.”5 

J.  M.  M.,  Glasgow. 


OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

( Continued  from  vol.  xi.  p.  185.) 

Five  Shilling  and  Ten  Shilling  Notes. 

The  issue  of  Guinea  Notes  was  not  the  only  measure  taken  by  the 
Scots  Banks  to  meet  the  difficulties  created  by  the  scarcity  of  coin,  nor 
would  it  have  been  at  all  adequate  to  the  crisis  which  was  slowly  but  surely 
approaching.  As  early  as  1750  the  British  Linen  Company,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  issued  notes  for  the  value  of  ten  shillings.  It  issued  similar 
notes — in  1754,  1759,  and  1762 — of  which  last  note  a proof  copy  is  affixed 
to  the  Bank’s  minute  authorising  its  issue.  The  Bank  of  Scotland  issued 
similar  notes  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  1760.  The  copper  plates  (two) 
for  the  notes  are  still  in  that  bank’s  repositories.  They  are  dated  15th 
May  1760,  but  the  minute  authorising  their  issue  was  not  passed  till  25th 
June.  If  the  recognised  Banks  followed  here  the  example  of  the  British 
Linen  Company,  they  had,  as  their  rivals  in  it,  mercantile  houses  which 
had  much  less  title  to  call  themselves  banks.  Thus,  in  1764,  the  Glasgow 
house  of  George  Keller  & Co.  issued  notes  for  the  value  of  ‘Ten  shillings 


sterling  for  value  received  in  goods.’  Blacklaws,  Wedderspoon  & Co.  of 
Perth,  issued  notes  of  ‘ jf  z Scots,’  or  ‘ Five  shillings  sterling  in  cash,  or, 
in  our  option,  Edinburgh  notes,  value  received.’  In  this  year,  however, 
Parliament  stepped  in,  and,  whether  at  the  time  its  reasoning  was  good  or 
bad,  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  issue  of  notes  of  smaller  denomination 
than  20s.  sterling. 
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But  of  the  silver,  which  was  ‘diminished  of  late  and  scarce’  in  1758, 
there  was  a ‘great  demand  and  scarcity’  in  1772,  and  such  a dearth  in 
1796,  that  people,  to  provide  substitutes  for  it,  were  tearing  their  twenty- 
shilling notes  into  halves  and  quarters.  Whatever  may  be  supposed  now 
to  have  been  causes  contributing  to  produce  this  dearth  of  coinage,  it  was 
believed  by  sagacious  bankers  at  the  time  to  have  been  mainly  due  to 
hoarding,  which  was  prompted  by  the  feeling  of  insecurity  aroused  by  the 
expectation  of  French  invasion.  The  public  was  familiar  with  the  results 
of  bank  failure;  during  a panic  in  1793,  an  Edinburgh  and  a Glasgow 
bank  had  come  down,  and  in  the  provinces  of  England  bank  failures  had 
been  numerous.  At  last,  in  February  1797,  only  a few  weeks  after  the 
unsuccessful  descent  of  the  French  on  Bantry  Bay,  a fresh  rumour  of 
invasion  produced  an  unprecedented  run  on  all  the  banks.  In  Edin- 
burgh, the  resolutions  passed  by  a meeting  of  the  County  of  Midlothian, 
called  to  concert  measures  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
accentuated  the  panic.  On  1st  March,  while  the  run  was  still  at  its  height, 
a mounted  express  arrived  to  inform  the  management  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land that  on  the  26th  of  February  the  Bank  of  England,  instructed  by  the 
Privy  Council,  had  suspended  payment  in  specie.  The  presence  of  a 
common  danger  immediately  quelled  the  rivalries  of  the  Edinburgh  bankers. 
The  news  was  communicated  to  the  other  banks.  Mr.  Fraser,  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  manager,  and  Mr.  James, 
Deputy-Governor  of  the  Royal  Bank,  repaired  for  conference  to  the 
private  bank  of  Sir  William  Forbes.  There  they  found  Sir  William  and 
all  his  partners  in  attendance,  and  the  counting-room  ‘ crowded  as  usual 
with  people  demanding  gold.’  The  bankers  then  sent  for  Mr.  Hog, 
Manager  of  the  British  Linen  Company,  ‘for,’  says  Forbes  in  his  Memoir 
(p.  83),  ‘all  ceremony  or  etiquette  of  public  or  private  banks  was  now  out 
of  the  question,  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  think  of  what  was  to 
be  done  for  our  joint  preservation  on  such  an  emergency.’  They  then 
adjourned  to  meet  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  and,  backed  up 
by  the  Lord  Provost  and  business  men  of  the  town,  resolved  on  imitating 
the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  sent  expresses  to  Glasgow,  Green- 
ock, Paisley,  Ayr,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  to  inform  the  banks  in 
these  places  of  what  they  had  done.  ‘The  instant,’  says  Forbes,  ‘that 
this  resolution  of  paying  no  more  specie  was  known  in  the  street,  a scene 
of  confusion  and  uproar  took  place,  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
those  who  did  not  witness  it  to  form  an  idea.  Our  counting-house,  and 
indeed  the  offices  of  all  the  banks,  were  instantly  crowded  to  the  door 
with  people  clamorously  demanding  payment  in  gold  of  their  interest 
receipts,  and  vociferating  for  silver  in  change  of  our  circulating  paper  . . . 
their  noise  and  the  bustle  they  made  was  intolerable ; which  may  be  readily 
believed  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  mostly  of  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  classes,  such  as  fishwomen,  carmen,  street-porters,  and 
butcher’s  men,  all  bawling  out  at  once  for  change,  and  jostling  one  another 
in  their  endeavours  who  should  get  nearest  the  table,  behind  which  were 
the  cashier  and  ourselves  endeavouring  to  pacify  them  as  well  as  we  could.’ 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  compel 
the  banks  to  rescind  their  most  illegal  but  inevitable  resolution.  The  first 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  gold  and  silver  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
was  hoarded,  and  immediately  disappeared  from  circulation.  Partial  and 
temporary  relief  was  found  by  the  Government  minting  some  Quarter- 
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guineas  and  putting  into  circulation  a great  quantity  of  Spanish  dollars, 
with  a Government  stamp  on  them  to  give  them  currency.  The  Govern- 
ment then  turned  to  paper-money.  On  27th  March,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
legalised  the  issue  of  notes  for  any  sum  under  Twenty  shillings  till  15th  May 
(which1  period  was  afterwards  extended  to  5th  J uly  1 7 99)  by  banks  which  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  issuing  notes  prior  to  1st  March  1797.  The  Act  con- 
tained also  an  indemnity  in  favour  of  such  banks  as  had  issued  notes  for 
fractional  sums  previously  to  its  passing.  £ Of  this  permission,’  says  Forbes, 
‘ the  Royal  Bank  and  several  country  banks  availed  themselves ; and  I have 
no  doubt  they  were  considerable  profiters  by  the  measure.  For  as  these 
notes  mostly  passed  into  places  of  the  lowest  traffic,  they  soon  became  so 
torn  and  ragged  that  they  would  scarcely  hang  together ; and  many  of 
them  must  doubtless  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  so  as  never  to  return 
for  payment  on  the  issuers.  We  did  not  issue  any  notes  of  that  descrip- 
tion ; being  convinced  that  there  was  no  real  scarcity  of  specie  in  the 
country,  and  that  it  would  again  make  its  appearance  when  the  panic 
should  wear  off,  as  actually  proved  to  be  the  case.’ 

The  consensus  of  banking  opinion  was  in  favour  of  notes  for  Five 
shillings. 

By  31st  March  the  British  Linen  Company  Five-shilling  note  was  out. 


The  Royal  Bank  followed  on  3rd  April.  The  Falkirk  Bank  issued  a note 
on  6th  April.  The  Perth  Banking' Company  on  1st  January  1798.  The 
extension  of  the  statutory  permission  to  issue  these  notes  is  said  to  have 
ended  on  5th  June  1799,  but  we  find  the  Banking  Company  in  Aberdeen 
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issuing  a note  dated  2nd  September  1799.  The  Merchant  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Stirling  issued  one  on  1st  January  1800;  Belch  & Co.,  of  Stirling, 
another,  dated  28th  December  1804.  The  terms  of  this  note  are  that 
John  Belch  & Company  promise  ‘one  twenty-shillings  Bank  note  for  four 
of  this  description.’  J.  H.  S. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND. 
(Continued from  vot.  xi . p.  135.) 


2nd  September  1628. 

416.  Andrew  Erasmusson  in  Middale, 
Walls. 

437.  Garthrow  Mansdochter,  spouse  of 

Henry  Thomasson  in  Boxsetter, 
Delting. 

438.  Andrew  Coghill  in  Papa  Stour,  died 

January  1625.  Helen  Bruce  his 
relict,  and  Margaret  his  daughter. 

439.  Margaret  Irving,  spouse  to  Edward 

Manson  in  North  Hammersland, 
Tingwall,  died  April  1628.  Nicol, 
William,  and  David  her  children. 

440.  Jean  Erasmusson  in  Easterfiord, 

Delting. 

20th  September  1628. 

441.  Robert  Hunter  in  Isbuster,  Whalsay, 

died  March  1628.  James  his  only 
son. 

442.  Marion  Christophersdochter,  spouse 

to  Thomas  Erasmusson  in  Setter, 
Weisdale. 

27th  September  1628. 

443.  Mans  Manson  in  Nesting,  died  Feb- 

ruary 1628.  Ann  Gariock  his  relict, 
William,  Manss,  Margaret,  and 
Christian  his  children. 

444.  Helen  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of 

William  Mansone  in  Effirth,  Sand- 
sting. 

nth  October  1628. 

445.  Mans  Johnson  in  Ocraquoy,  Dun- 

rossness. 

446.  Katherine  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  of 

Mans  Williamson  in  Neep,  Nesting. 

447.  Marion  Thomasdochter,  relict  of 

William  Tait  in  Tronafirth,  Ting- 
wall. 

448.  Erasmus  Johnsone  in  Ocraquoy,  Dun- 

rossness. 

28th  October  1628. 

449.  Andrew  Manssone  in  Bigsetter,  Aith- 

sting. 

450.  John  Wirk  in  Scalloway-banks,  died 

January  1628.  Barbara  Bie  his  relict, 
Patrick,  Lilias,  and  Elspeth  her 
children. 


451.  John  Androsson  in  Wester  Quarff, 

within  the  isle  of  Burray. 

452.  Manss  Laurenceson  in  Dowane,  Nest- 

ing. 

453.  Thomas  Cheyne  of  Valay,  Walls, 

died  June  1626.  Agnes  Strang,  his 
relict,  and  Laurence  and  James  his 
children. 

454.  Manse  Manson  in  Viggor,  Unst. 

455.  Henry  Wardlaw  in  Clousta,  Aith- 

sting,  died  March  1628.  Margaret 
Buchanan  his  relict. 

456.  Robert  Tulloch  in  Northbister,  Burra, 

died  December  1627.  Arthur  and 
Grissel  his  children. 

nth  August  1629. 

457.  Marion  Alexandersdochter  in  South- 

land, Unst. 

458.  William  Magnusson  in  Mailland, 

Unst. 

459.  Breta  Jamesdochter,  spouse  of  Erasmus 

Olasone  in  Collasetter,  Unst. 

460.  James  Hay,  in  Houll,  Unst,  died 

February  1629. 

461.  Sinevo  Matchesdochter,  relict  of 

Marenssone  in  Collasetter,  Unst. 

462.  Agnes  Antounsdochter  in  Collasetter, 

Unst. 

463.  Isabel  Aickla,  spouse  of  John  Olasone 

in  Ronan,  Unst. 

464.  Schewart  Johnsone  in  Bewd,  Unst. 

465.  Andro  Androison  in  Cliff,  Unst,  died 

March  1629.  Ingagarth  Androis- 
dochter,  his  relict,  and  Sinnevo  and 
Agnes  his  children. 

4 66.  Andrew  Stewartson  in  Bigton,  Unst. 

15th  August  1629. 

467.  Peter  Hallowson,  Yell. 

1 8th  August  1629. 

468.  Margaret  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to 

Magnus  Tullan  in  Eshness,  North - 
maven. 

19th  August  1629. 

469.  John  Mathewson  in  Wester  Sterd, 

Delting. 
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26th  August  1629. 

470.  Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  to  Nicol 

Manson,  Aithsting. 

471.  Alexander  Isbister  in  Cardwell,  Del- 

ting. 

472.  Robert  Anderson  in  Elvista,  Walls. 

10th  September  1629. 

473.  William  Manson  in  Neep,  Nesting. 

1 2th  September  1629. 

474.  Margaret  Williamsdochter,  spouse  of 

William  Dempster,  in  Skewingsta, 
Unst. 

475.  Marion  Graham,  spouse  of  Andrew 

Tailzeor  in  Stromness,  Whiteness, 
died  March  1628.  Magnus  and  Wil- 
liam her  children. 

476.  Barbara  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Eras- 

mus Thomson  in  Cudabister,  Weis- 
dale. 

17th  July  1630. 

*77.  Barbara  Olasdochter,  spouse  of 
Edmond  Smyth  in  Scrawald,  Unst. 
[.78.  Katherine  Hay,  spouse  of  Laurence 
Anderson  in  Houll,  Unst. 

479.  Margaret  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  of 

John  Mathewson  in  Uphouse,  Unst. 

480.  Gairthrow  Petersdochter,  relict  of 

Shewart  Henrieson  in  Clisbo,  Unst. 

481.  Isobel  Laurencedochter,  spouse  : of 

Thomas  Couttie  in  Hundagarth, 
Unst. 

482.  Marion  Ferquair,  relict  of  Henry 

Coupland  of  Skae,  Unst,  died 
December  1629.  David  Ferquhair 
her  brother  and  Katherine  her 
sister. 

483.  Marion  Johnsdochter,  spouse  of  Nicol 

Johnissone  in  Watquhy,  Unst. 

484.  Magdalen  Fowler  and  Andrew 

Thomasson,  spouses  in  Gairdiegarth, 
Unst. 

485.  Christian  Strang  in  Voesgarth,  Unst, 

died  February  1630.  James  Strang 
of  V oesgarth,  her  father's  brother. 

486.  Claus  Johnson  in  Langhouse,  Unst. 

487.  Margaret  Antoniusdochter,  spouse  of 

Nicol  Williamson  in  Ska,  Unst. 

488.  Henry  Coupland  in  Ska,  Unst,  died 

December  1629.  Ann  Coupland  his 
sister. 

489.  Christian  Mansdochter  in  Soitland, 

Unst. 

490.  Marion  Olasdochter,  relict  of  Walter 

Mansson  in  Langaschall,  Unst. 

491.  Magnus  Matchisone  in  Westhouse, 

Unst. 

492.  Agnes  Hay  in  Wailzie,  Unst,  died 

May  1629.  Andrew  Hay  her 
brother’s  son. 

493.  James  Erasmusson  in  Under  Hammer, 

Unst. 


Fetlar,  22nd  July  1630. 

494.  Thomas  Nicolson  in  Urie. 

495.  Magnus  Olasone  in  South  Dail. 

496.  Daniel  Forrester,  died  July  1629. 

Alexander  Forrester  his  brother. 

497.  George  Strang  in  Gord.  Jean  Arthur 

his  relict,  Martha  and  Marian  his 
children. 

498.  Patrick  Peterson. 

Yell,  23rd  July  1630. 

499.  Dorothie  Johnsdochter,  spouse  of 

William  Moolson  in  Nether  Houll. 

Northmaven,  26th  July  1630. 

500.  Erasmus  Laurenson  in  Glus. 

501.  James  Christophersone  in  Tangwick. 

502.  Symon  Manssone  in  Glus. 

503.  Marion  Olausdochter  in  Housset. 

504.  William  Ollasone  in  Nibon. 

505.  Thomas  Olasone  in  Frangord. 

31st  July  1630. 

506.  Helen  Wishart,  spouse  to  James 

Christopherson  in  Madsetter,  Isle 
of  Papa,  died  February  1629. 
Andrew,  Patrick,  Arthur,  James, 
Christopher,  Elspeth,  Breta,  and 
Jean  her  children. 

507.  Magnus  Ellinson  in  Fofragarth,  in 

Sandness. 

4th  August  1630. 

508.  Elspeth  Androsdochter,  spouse  to 

Henry  Thomasson  in  Twat,  Aith- 
sting. 

7th  August  1630. 

509.  Magnus  Nicolsone  in  Gulberwick. 

510.  Marion  Smyth,  spouse  of  Gabriel 

Erasmusson  in  Kergord,  Weisdale. 

51 1.  Ola  Jameson  in  Sett,  Papa. 

512.  Andrew  Straughen  in  Bigton,  Papa. 

513.  Ola  Gregoriusson  in  Instifer,  Bressay. 

514.  Mathew  and  Bothwell  Erasmussons 

in  Wairavo  Northmaven, 

515.  John  Olason  in  Enaffirth,  North- 

maven. 

516.  Arthur  Erasmusson  in  Gunyesetter, 

Northmaven. 

517.  Gairthrow  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  of 

Erasmus  Stephanson  in  Urie,  Fet- 
lar. 

518.  Marion  Thomasdochter,  spouse  of 

Andrew  Porter  in  Hewgoland, 
Northmaven. 

519.  Iver  Laurenceson  in  Burravoe,  North- 

maven. 

520.  Magnus  Fressar  in  Setter,  Walls. 

521.  Elspeth  Matchesdochter,  spouse  of 

Zeanes  Peterson  in  Coppasetter, 
Yell. 

522.  Magnus  Giffort,  spouse  of  Andrew 

Robertson,  in  Setter,  in  Bressay, 
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died  October  1629.  Laurence, 
Andrew,  Alexander,  Gilbert,  Robert, 
John,  Elspeth,  Marie,  Katherine, 
Jean,  Doratie,  Janet,  Helen,  Chris- 
tian, and  Isabel  her  brothers  and 
sisters. 

523.  Katherine  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Bartel- 

mo  Hawick  of  Nischeam,  Delting, 
died  March  1622.  Janet,  Elspeth, 
and  Agnes  Hawicks  her  children. 

524.  Peter  Manson  in  Setter,  Yell. 

13th  August  1630. 

525.  Margaret  Coghill,  daughter  of  Andrew 

Coghill  in  Olagarth,  Papa  Stour. 

526.  Marote  Bruntska,  spouse  of  James 

Johnson  in  Scalloway. 

14th  August  1630. 

527.  Mallie  Whyte  in  Hewgoland,  in 

Whiteness,  died  November  1629. 

23rd  August  1630. 

528.  Ingagarth  Davidsdochter,  spouse  of 

Bartelmo  Antoninsone  in  Isbister, 
in  Whalsay. 

529.  Marion  Williamsdaughter,  relict  of 

Arthur  Simpson  in  Lie,  in  Whalsay. 

Dunrossness,  27th  August  1630. 

531.  Christopher  Garthson  in  Clumlie. 

532.  Gayn  Gadie  in  Clumlie,  died  October 

1629.  Judith  Mowat  relict,  Mans, 
John,  and  Oliver  his  children. 

533.  Magnus  McFerssone,  spouse  to  David 

Bruce  in  Wilsness,  died  June  1630. 
Henry  and  Marion  her  children. 

534.  Elspeth  Copland,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Leisk  in  Soutries  (?  Scatness),  died 
February  1627.  Henry,  Laurence, 
Marione,  and  Marion  her  children. 

30th  August  1630. 

535.  Andrew  Tailzeor  in  Stromness,  Whal- 

say, died  October  1629.  William 
, his  son. 

536.  Margaret  Sinclair  his  relict,  died 

October  1629.  James,  eldest  son, 
William  and  Janet  her  children. 

537.  William  Thomassone  in  Quarff. 

538.  Lilias  Mansdochter,  spouse  of  Ejas- 

mus  Androisson  in  Hagrasetter, 
Northmaven. 

539.  William  Johnsone  in  Tingon,  North- 

maven. 

540.  Ola  Patersone  in  Liewith,  Dunross- 

ness. 

54  Katherine  Christophersdochter,  spouse 
to  Alexander  Drevar  in  Fitch,  Ting- 
wall. 

542.  Alexander  Drevar  in  Fitch,  Tingwall, 
died  October  1629.  Margaret,  Ma- 
rion, and  Christian  his  brother’s 
bairns. 


543.  Nicoll  Androisson  in  Holland,  Ting- 

wall. 

Unst,  4th  July  1631. 

544.  Christianus  Copland,  alias  Willam- 

son,  in  Row. 

545.  Erasmus  Ollasone  in  Collaster. 

546.  Nicol  Fressir  in  Scae,  died  February, 

1630.  Katherine  his  relict,  Agnes 
his  daughter. 

547.  Andrew  Peterson  in  Ordaill. 

9th  July  1631. 

548.  Agnus  Marensdochter,  spouse  of 

Nicoll  Molotsone  in  Hildigarth, 
Yell. 

549.  Bessie  Lewis,  relict  of  Magnus  Henry- 

son  in  Rosbuster,  Fetlar. 

550.  Ola  Nicolsone  in  Setter,  Yell. 

551.  Nicoll  Mansson  in  Cloudoun,  Fetlar. 

552.  Magnus  Davisone  in  Houll,  Yell. 

nth  July  1631. 

553.  Magnus  Christopherson  in  Uyea, 

Northmaven. 

14th  July  1631. 

554.  James  Smith  in  Daill,  Delting. 

18th  July  1631. 

555.  Elizabeth  Androisdochter,  spouse  of 

Peter  Jamieson  in  Foulla. 

556.  Bartian  Reid  in  Kettinsetter,  Walls. 

20th  July  1631. 

557.  Magnus  Nicolson  in  Skeld,  Sandsting. 

558.  Katherine  Reid,  spouse  of  Mathew 

Manson  in  Westerskeld,  Sandsting. 

559.  Allan  Dewar  in  Voe,  Walls. 

560.  Laurence  Manson  in  Uyeasound, 

Aithsting. 

27th  July  1631. 

561.  James  Manson  in  Glaitness,  Nesting. 

31st  July  1631. 

562.  William  Peace  in  Channerwick,  Dun- 

rossness. 

10th  August  1631. 

563.  Jerom  Christopherson  in  Kirkabister, 

I Bressay. 

564.  BothwellErasmussoneinNorthmaven. 
I 565.  Marie  Strang,  spouse  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Hendrie,  minister  of  Walls,  died 
February  1629.  Gilbert,  James,  and 
Janet  her  children. 

566.  David  Paterson  in  Daill,  Walls. 

567.  Jenat  Gudlet,  spouse  to  Jerome 

Sclaiter  in  Lie,  Walls. 

568.  Agnes  Henriesdochter,  spouse  to 

Thomas  Galt  in  Setter,  Yell. 

569.  Magnus  Ollasone  in  Voy,  Dunross- 

ness. 
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570.  Jerome  Nicolson  in  Cascliff,  Tingwall. 

571.  Marion  Edwardsdochter,  spouse  to 

William  Jacobson  in  Setter,  Yell. 

572.  Breta  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of 

Thomas  Manson  in  Scalloway. 

2nd  July  1632. 

573.  Ola  Sinclair  in  Norbie,  Sandness, 

died  April  1632.  Henry,  Arthur, 
Robert,  Daniel,  and  Jerome  his 
bairns. 

4th  July  1632. 

574.  Erasmus  Gregoriusone  in  Isbuster, 

Northmaven. 

575.  Magnus  Nicolson  in  Burravoe,  North- 

maven. 

10th  July  1632. 

576.  Ingagarth  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to 

Walter  Corisone  in  Frangord,  Unst. 

577.  Andrew  Shewartson  in  Maill,  Unst. 

578.  Breta  Symonsdochter,  relict  of  Robert 

Williamson  in  Hamer,  Unst. 

579.  Henry  Williamson  of  Bowanes,  died 

May  1632.  Elspeth  Mudie  his 
relict,  Manss,  Andrew,  William, 
Gilbert,  James,  and  Robert  his  child- 
ren. 

580.  Ingagarth  Mansdochter,  spouse  to 

Nicole  Poison  in  Funzie,  Fetlar. 

581.  Marion  Olasdochter,  relict  of  John 

Mansone  in  Westerhouss. 

582.  Marion  Androisdochter,  spouse  to 

Christopher  Williamson  in  Aith, 
Fetlar. 

583.  Ingagarth  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of 

Laurence  Manson  in  Bith,  Fetlar. 

20th  July  1632. 

584.  Nicol  Olasone  in  Gruting,  Delting. 

24th  July  1632. 

585.  John  Robertson  in  Howland,  North- 

maven. 

586.  Syne  Thomasdochter,  relict  of  Finla 

Donaldson  in  Burraland,  North- 
maven. 

587.  Marion  Spence,  spouse  to  Arthur 

Fressar  in  Setter,  Yell,  died  June 
1632.  Andrew  her  son. 

588.  Sinnevo  Symondisdochter,  spouse  to 

Simon  Manson  in  Little  Setter,  Yell. 

28th  August  1633. 

589.  Janet  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to 

Christopher  Olasone  in  Glaitness, 
Unst. 

590.  Helen  Antoninsdochter,  spouse  of 

Edward  Sinclair  in  Ska,  Whalsay. 


592.  Mr.  Magnus  Norsk,  minister  of  Unst, 

died  May  1632.  Doratie  Thoms- 
dochter  his  relict,  Thomas,  Patrick, 
Robert,  Olaf,  and  Magnus  his 
children. 

593.  Magnus  Baltisone,  Isle  of  Newhouse. 

594.  Margaret  Williamsdochter,  spouse  of 

Robert  Duncan  in  Midlehouse. 

2nd  September  1633. 

595.  George  Sinclair  in  Aith,  Fetlar,  died 

August  1632. 

6th  September  1633. 

596.  Margaret  Robertsdochter,  spouse  to 

Nicol  Smyth  in  Geldisbak. 

20th  September  1633. 

597.  Magnus  Mitchaelson  in  Duafirth, 

Northmaven. 

21st  September  1633. 

598.  Ola  Harieson  in  Setter. 

22nd  September  1633. 

599.  Magnus  Matcheson  in  Isle  of  Papa 

Stour. 

600.  Manson  Giffart,  spouse  of  Berald 

Mowat  in  Reafirth,  Northmaven, 
died  May  1632.  Laurence  and 
Malcolm  her  children. 

601.  Andrew  Person  in  Gonfirth,  Delting. 

10th  October  1633. 

602.  Janet  Ingsetter,  spouse  of  Laurence 

Sinclair  in  Nisbister,  died  January 
1632.  Laurence,  Robert,  Adam,  and 
Marion  her  children. 

25th  October  1633. 

603.  Katherine  Halcro,  spouse  of  Walter 

Leisk  in  Voe,  Dunrossness,  died  May 
1632.  James,  Laurence,  Patrick, 
Grissil,  Marjorie,  and  Elspeth  her 
children. 

26th  August  1634. 

604.  Turvold  Poison  in  Glaitness. 

605.  Bartelmo  Gilbertson  in  Newing, 

Nesting. 

606.  Katherine  Robertsdochter  in  Kirka- 

bister,  Sandsting. 

607.  Sara  Williamsdochter,  spouse  to 

Malcolm  Gilbertsone  in  Hamna- 
setter,  Whalsay. 

Unst,  29th  August  1634. 

608.  Magnus  Nicolson  in  Uzeasound. 

609.  Nicol  Jonson  in  Sandvoe. 

610.  Matches  Olasone  in  Uphouse. 

61 1.  James  Olasone  in  Gairdie. 

612.  Andrew  Strang  in  Burreswick,  died 

October  1633.  Magdalen  his  relict, 
Sinnevo  Androsdochter  his  daughter. 


Unst,  29th  August  1633. 

591.  James  Strang  of  Voesgarth. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUERIES. 

Sir  John  Cope. — Does  any  portrait,  or  even  caricature,  exist  of 
Sir  John  Cope  who  fought  at  Prestonpans  ? And  does  any  one  know 
where  and  when  Sir  John  was  born  ? J. 

Trinity  Friars. — Dr.  Cramond  in  his  paper  in  April  (vol.  xi.  p.  173) 
refers  to  the  hospitals  in  Scotland  of  the  Trinity  Friars,  an  order  of  monks 
founded  for  the  special  purpose  of  redeeming  Christian  captives  from 
Turkish  slavery.  He  remarks  : — ‘ They  had  six  monasteries  in  Scotland 
in  1209.  At  the  Reformation  they  had  thirteen  houses — in  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Brechin,  etc.’  Where  can  one  see  a complete  list  of  these 
foundations?  J.  M.  M.,  Glasgow. 

See  below — Reply — Trinity  Friars.  Ed. 

Craigbrack  Claddich. — What  do  these  words  mean?  They  occur 
as  follows  in  the  reddendo  clause  in  a charter  which  forms  part  of  the 
titles  of  the  island  of  Ulva.  Zeta. 

‘ Giving  therefor  yearly  the  said  Francis  William  Clark  and  his  fore- 
saids  to  the  said  Duke  . . . one  penny  Scots  ...  in  name  of  blench 
farm  if  asked  only,  along  with  one  pressand  as  often  as  it  shall  ‘happen 
any  strangers  to  visit  the  said  Duke  within  the  parts  or  bounds  of  Mull, 
and  that  at  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  said  F.  W.  C.  and  his  foresaids, 
and  that  exaction  called  Craigbrack  Claddich  when  and  as  often  as  the 
other  Inhabitants  of  the  proper  lands  of  the  said  duke  in  Mull  shall  pay.’ 

The  MacKirdy  Family.  — I am  preparing  for  publication  the 
genealogy,  history,  and  traditions  of  the  MacKirdy  Family,  including  a 
complete  genealogical  classification  and  pedigree-charts  of  all  the 
MacKirdys,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America.  In 
this  work  I have  the  co-operation  of  the  eminent  historical  writers,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  MacCurdy  Salisbury,  only  child  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles  J. 
MacCurdy,  LL.D.  (Yale),  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  U.S.  Minister 
to  Austria,  and  her  husband  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury,  LL.D. 
(Harvard  and  Yale),  formerly  of  the  Faculty  of  Yale;  and  of  General 
Thomas  MacCurdy  Vincent,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
We  would  be  very  thankful  for  any  information,  or  suggestions  as  to 
sources  of  information,  upon  the  following  queries  : — 

1.  A statement  has  reached  America  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
regard  to  the  Scotch-Irish  MacCurdys,  that  about  1666  five  brothers  of 
the  name  of  MacKirdy,  driven  by  religious  persecution  from  Scotland, 
took  an  open  boat  and  crossed  from  Bute  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  landed 
near  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  settled  at  Ballintoy,  County  Antrim, 
where  some  of  their  descendants  have  remained  ever  since.  It  is  stated 
that  Pethric  MacKirdy  ( = Patrick  M‘Curdy  in  Ireland),  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  prominent  brother,  was  in  the  siege  of  Derry,  and  was 
an  officer  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  additional  data  relative  to  the  above 
statements,  and  information  about  the  ancestry  of  these  five  MacKirdy 
brothers. 

2.  It  is  further  stated  that  Pethric  MacKirdy,  who  came  from  Scotland 
to  Ireland  about  1666,  married  Margaret  Stewart,  a descendant  of  Robert 
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ii.,  King  of  Scotland,  and  that  whenever  a new  sovereign  ascends  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  a payment  of  £ crown  money ’ is  made  to  their 
descendants.  It  is  said  that  when  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
officers  of  the  crown  went  to  Ballintoy  in  Ireland,  traced  the  descendants 
of  Margaret  Stewart  in  the  MacCurdy  line,  and  paid  £ crown  money  ’ to  a 
Patrick  MacCurdy  and  his  four  brothers  and  a sister,  each  payment  being 
about  ^ioo.  If  this  is  so,  the  ancestry  of  Patrick  MacCurdy  must  be 
recorded  in  some  public  office. 

We  would  be  grateful  for  further  particulars  in  reference  to  these  state- 
ments, suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  obtain  a confirmation  of  the  facts, 
and  information  about  the  ancestry  of  Margaret  Stewart.  It  is  not  £ crown 
money’  that  we  are  after,  but  simply  genealogical  facts. 

3.  We  have  the  statement  that  John  MacCurdy,  son  of  Pethric 
MacKirdy,  who  came  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  about  1666,  married  a 
MacQuillan,  of  Dunluce  Castle  in  Ireland,  and  that  she  descended  from 
the  great  De  Burgh  family. 

Can  any  person  throw  additional  light  on  this  subject  ? Any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  these  queries,  or  about  the  MacKirdy  genealogy, 
history,  and  traditions,  will  be  much  appreciated.  We  are  making  these 
inquiries  solely  for  genealogical  purposes. 

Irwin  Pounds  MacCurdy. 

South-western  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  America. 

Family  of  Andrew  or  Andrews. — Any  information  would  be 
gladly  received  about  a family  of  Andrew  (or  Andrews)  who  went  from 
Ayrshire  or  neighbouring  counties  (tradition  says  Ayrshire)  to  the  north 
of  Ireland,  settling  in  County  Down.  They  went  at  the  same  time  as  a 
family  of  Agnew,  who  were  relatives.  The  earliest  members  of  the  family 
in  Ireland  of  whom  there  are  records  were  : — 


William  Andrew,  .... 

born 

1636  (or  1 

640),  died 

1720 

John  Andera, 

? 3 

1652 

jj 

1718 

James  Andrew,  ..... 

>> 

1663 

?? 

1728 

Margret  M£Artney,  wife  of  John  Andera, 

jj 

1671 

jj 

1726 

Hugh  Andrew,  .... 

55 

1689 

jj 

1774 

As  no  doubt  some  of  these  were  born  in  Scotland,  perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  can  give  information  as  to  where  records  of  their  births  or 
marriages  might  be  found,  or  of  any  Scotch  family  of  Andrew  from  whom 
they  might  be  descended.  Burke’s  General  Armoury  mentions  the 
families  of  Andrew  of  Clockmilne  and  Andrew  of  Nethertarvit.  Can  any 
one  give  information  as  to  where  these  places  were,  or  where  information 
about  these  families  can  be  found  ? G.  M.  A. 

William  Fergusson,  Straiton. — Can  any  one  tell  who  were  the 
parents  of  William  Fergusson  who  married  Margaret  Goudie,  and  who  was 
parish  schoolmaster  in  the  village  of  Straiton,  County  of  Ayr,  from  1788 
till  1818? 

An  answer  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Alex.  C.  Fergusson,  3305  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  U.S. A. 

1.  Houston  of  Creich,  Sutherland. — I shall  be  indebted  to  any 
reader  who  can  give  me  the  genealogy  of  this  branch  of  the  family  of 
Houston  of  Houston  from  1650  to  1750. 
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2.  Steuart  of  Weyland. — I am  obliged  to  £ A.F.S.’  for  his  reply  to 
my  query.  Can  any  one  supplement  his  information  by  giving  me  the 
parentage  of  William  Steuart  (b.  1686),  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  his  cousin- 
german  Charles  Steuart,  Stewart  Clerk  of  Orkney? 

3.  Neil  M ‘Vicar. — In  a seizin  dated  1732,  I find  a Neil  M£Vicar, 
Notary,  designed  as  ‘ Clerk  of  Edinburgh.’  As  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  Town  Clerk,  any  information  concerning  him  and  the  office 
he  held  will  oblige.  About  the  same  time  there  was  a Rev.  Neil  M‘Vicar, 
minister  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh.  Were  they  related  ? — if  so,  how? 

4.  Forbes  of  Ugston.- — -Who  was  Alexander  Forbes  of  Ugston 
(Haddingtonshire?),  writer  in  Edinburgh?  He  was  alive  in  1714. 

Spernit  Humum. 

Wheyman,  etc.- — I am  anxious  to  obtain  information,  armorial  and 
genealogical,  relating  to  the  familes  of  Wheyman,  Weyman,  Wayman, 
Allan,  Allen,  Allyn,  Merrill,  Murrill,  Byllynge,  Billing,  Washington,  Warner. 

(Mrs.)  Mary  E.  Rath-Merrill. 

St.  Alban’s  Institute, 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


R E P L Y. 

Trinity  Friars. — Keith  in  his  Account  of  Religious  Houses  in  Scotland , 
appended  to  his  Catalogue  of  Bishops , devotes  chapter  iv.  to  the  order 
known  as  the  Red  Friars,  Trinity  Friars,  etc.  He  mentions  friaries  of  the 
order  which  were  established  at  Aberdeen,  Dunbar,  Howston,  Scotland- 
well,  Failefurd,  Peebles,  Dornock,  Ber wick-on-Tweed,  Dundee,  Cromarty 
or  Crenach,  Loch-Feal,  Brechin,  and  Luffness.  Ed. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola’s  Invasion  to  the  extmciion  of  the 
last  Jacobite  Insurrection , by  John  Hill  Burton.  New  edition  in 
eight  volumes.  (Blackwood  and  Sons,  1897.)  8vo,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiv  + 448  ; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  xii+435  ; vol.  iii.  pp.  xii  + 45 1 ; price  3s.  6d.  each. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  since  the  original  edition  of  these  volumes  first 
appeared,  and  to  any  one  who  has  noticed  the  thumbed  condition  of  the 
copies  of  the  work  which  belong  to  our  lending  libraries  it  is  manifest 
that  the  time  has  come  for  a large  re-issue.  In  a historian  we  ask  for 
three  things,  and  one  thing  more — knowledge,  judgment,  and  impartiality, 
and  the  fourth  is  style.  For  all  these  qualifications  Hill  Burton’s  credit 
still  stands  well.  If  his  knowledge  of  original  documents  was  inferior  to 
Joseph  Robertson’s,  and  his  statements  sometimes  less  laboriously  vouched 
for  than  Tytler’s,  he  is  still  pre-eminent  among  Scots  historians  in  his 
acquaintance  with  printed  literature,  and  in  the  common-sense  of  the 
man  of  the  world.  He  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  Tytler,  and 
he  is  free  from  some  of  Tytler’s  prejudice.  If  he  was  not  a record 
scholar  himself,  he  was  the  intimate  of  Joseph  Robertson,  Stuart,  Cosmo 
Innes,  and  others  who  were.  His  chapters  on  the  social  condition  and 
progress  of  the  nation  show  the  influence  of  the  new  historical  method 
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which  the  record  scholar  has  introduced,  and  which  the  excavations  of  the 
record  scholar  have  made  possible.  All  the  materials  of  Scottish  history 
are  not  even  yet  available,  nor  the  nature  of  them  even  known ; when  they 
are,  Hill  Burton  may  be  superseded;  but  he  will  not  be  superseded,  till 
there  appears  a writer  who  unites  to  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  Burton’s 
narrative  power  and  his  discrimination  both  of  facts  and  opinions.  When 
this  writer  does  appear,  he  will  owe  much  to  John  Hill  Burton,  not  only 
to  his  history,  but  to  his  representations  to  the  authorities,  which  at  least 
contributed  to  the  unlocking  of  the  records,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Historical  Department  of  the  Register  House. 

The  reception  of  this  new  edition  of  Burton’s  history  will  prove  the 
high  position  which  this  work  still  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
Might  it  not  then  be  fitting  at  this  time  that  some  few  of  the  thousands 
who  have  derived  hours  of  pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  pages  should 
unite  and  ask  leave  to  express  the  public  gratitude  to  his  memory  by 
rearing  a monument  in  the  churchyard  of  Dalmeny  over  his  nameless 
grave  ? 

Historical  Notes  on  Peeblesshire  Localities , by  Robert  Renwick,  author  of 
Gleanings  from  Peebles  Records ; editor  of  Stirling  Records , Lanark 
Records , and  Glasgow  Protocols.  (Peebles,  Watson  and  Smyth,  1897.) 
8vo,  pp.  xix+630,  and  folding  map,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  book  — unpretentious  to  the  borders  of  severity  — we  have  a 
repository  whose  contents  remind  us  of  Joseph  Robertson’s  four  Spalding 
Club  quartos  of  lllustratio?is  of  the  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff.  Believing  that  the  valuable  but  little-known 
information  concerning  Peeblesshire  printed  by  the  old  book  clubs,  etc., 
might  be  interesting  to  Peeblesshire  people,  Mr.  Renwick  offered  a series 
of  archaeological  and  historical  articles  to  the  editor  of  the  Peeblesshire 
Advertiser.  They  were  cordially  welcomed,  and  subsequently  appeared 
in  that  newspaper.  They  have  been  collected  and  revised,  and  now  con- 
stitute a most  valuable  record,  unique  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The 
book  before  us  is  no  mere  reprint  of  charters,  though  charters  do  here  and 
there  appear  in  all  their  quaint  and  instructive  phraseology.  All  the 
sources  of  local  and  personal  information,  charter-rooms,  chartularies, 
registers,  reports  of  trials,  etc.  etc.,  have  been  ransacked,  and  ancient 
kings,  knights,  ladies,  churchmen,  get  up  and  walk  and  talk  again.  The 
work  is  a most  important  addition  to  Scottish  historical  literature.  It 
contains  the  results  of  infinite  research  in  matters  both  ancient  and 
modern.  A full  index,  and  a reprint  of  the  map  of  the  ancient  Deanery 
of  Peebles,  from  the  Origines  Parochiales , enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  County  Histories  of  Scotland ; A History  of  Moray  and  Nairn 
by  Charles  Rampini,  sheriff-substitute  of  these  Counties.  (William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  1896.)  8vo,  pp.  xii-f-438,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  writer  of  a history  of  Moray,  which  is  to  form  a volume  of  a series  of 
county  histories,  is  brought  face  to  face  at  the  outset  with  a question  of 
some  difficulty.  The  territory  known  by  the  name  Moray  has  been 
a varying  quantity.  To-day  it  is  the  shire  of  Elgin,  but  it  began  in 
history  as  a province  consisting  of  the  counties  of  both  Elgin  and  Nairn, 
the  County  of  Cromarty,  Inverness-shire  from  the  Spey  to  Glengarry  and 
Ben  Attow,  and  a great  part  of  Ross.  When  in  the  thirteenth  century 
this  ancient  province  was  absorbed  into  Scotland  and  broken  up  into 
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smaller  fiefs,  the  name  remained  as  the  name  of  the  see  of  the  bishop  of 
these  parts.  The  boundaries  of  the  bishopric  of  Moray  did  not,  however, 
exactly  coincide  with  those  of  the  province.  The  bishopric  included  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  province,  but  no  part  of  Ross  and  Cromarty. 
It  extended,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  east  as  Huntly  and  Keith  ; 
thence  south  to  Ben  Avon,  and  down  the  Grampians  as  far  as  Lochaber. 
The  earldom  again,  though  it  preserved  the  boundaries  of  the  bishopric  on 
the  north  and  south,  shrank  back  to  pretty  much  the  line  of  the  province  on 
the  east,  and  included  new  territory  on  the  south-west  where  it  touched 
Loch  Linnhe,  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Nevis,  and  the  Sound  of  Sleat.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  alternative  open  to  the  county  historian  was  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Moray  of  to-day,  leaving  the  ancient  history  of  those  parts  which  are 
now  in  the  shires  of  Inverness,  Ross,  etc.,  to  the  historians  of  these  shires. 
But  to  attempt  the  history  of  the  capitals  of  at  least  the  earldom  and  the 
bishopric,  Darnaway  Castle  and  Elgin  Cathedral,  which  are  both  in  the 
present  county,  without  giving  the  history  of  the  earldom  and  the 
bishopric,  would  be  unprofitable  if  it  were  possible.  The  alter- 
native, which  the  learned  sheriff  has  adopted,  of  treating  both  province, 
bishopric,  and  earldom  has  its  manifest  propriety.  Whether  the  treatment 
of  the  greater  Morays  in  this  the  first  northern  volume  of  the  series  will  lead 
to  overlapping  and  repetitions  in  the  future  volumes  of  Inverness,  Ross, 
etc.,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  meantime  it  adds  largely  to  the  im- 
portance and  interest  of  the  volume  before  us,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  the  story  of  the  present  counties  of  Elgin  and  Nairn  the  easier 
to  tell. 

After  tracing  separately  the  general  history  of  the  province,  the 
bishopric  and  the  earldom,  the  author  sketches  the  history  of  the  principal 
families,  the  Calders  and  Campbells,  Roses  of  Kilravock,  the  Gordons, 
Duffs,  Brodies,  etc.  He  devotes  chapters  to  the  towns,  the  land  and  its 
people,  and  distinguished  men ; among  them  is  a sketch  of  that  strange 
character  Roualeyne  George  Gordon  Cumming,  the  lion-hunter,  which 
will  be  new  to  most  people.  A miscellany  of  topography,  geology, 
customs,  superstitions,  etc.,  composes  another  chapter  of  great  interest. 

The  historical  parts  of  the  volume  are  carefully  and  well  done.  The 
author  has  spent  much  pains  over  the  genealogical  and  biographical 
chapters,  and  there  and  elsewhere  he  exhibits  a thorough  understanding 
of  the  character  of  the  northern  men  whom  he  has  resided  amongst  and 
known  both  privately  and  officially.  The  Morayshire  legends  and 
superstitious  and  other  customs  are  by  no  means  few,  and  some  of  the 
latter  are  decidedly  peculiar.  The  learned  sheriff  devotes  a very  adequate 
space  to  them,  for  which  the  folklorist  and  general  reader  will  thank  him. 
One  of  his  quaintest  tales  is  of  the  election  of  St.  Giles  as  Provost  of  Elgin 
in  1547. 

Within  the  four  hundred  odd  pages  of  the  volume  the  learned  sheriff 
takes  his  readers  over  a surprising  amount  of  ground  and  sometimes  at  a 
great  rate,  but  he  chooses  his  line  and  varies  his  pace  with  great  judgment, 
and  halts  a breathing-space  when  the  position  calls  for  it.  He  has  con- 
structed a delightful  book. 

The  book  is  enriched  like  the  others  of  the  series  with  a bibliography  of 
books  concerning  Morayshire,  and  with  maps  ancient  and  modern  which, 
in  this  case,  consist  of  Blaeu’s  map  of  the  province  (1654),  the  Ordnance 
Survey  map  of  the  present  counties,  a plan  of  Elgin  Cathedral  and  its 
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precincts,  and  a map  of  Scotland  showing  the  boundaries  of  province, 
bishopric,  earldom  and  counties. 

Eminent  Arbroathians , being  Sketches  Historical , Genealogical,  and  Bio- 
graphical, 1178-1894,  by  J.  M.  M£Bain,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (Arbroath,  Brodie 
and  Salmond,  1897.)  Fcap.  4to,  452  pp.,  price  to  subscribers,  10s.  6d. 
Arbroath  and  the  territory  about  it  have  several  claims  to  immortality : 
they  contain  the  site  of  a remarkable  and  historical  abbey,  and  constitute 
the  scenery  of  a famous  novel ; they  are  also  the  birthplace,  or  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  career,  of  many  of  Scotland’s  celebrities.  If 
Arbroath  were  famous  for  nothing  else  than  as  the  birthplace  of  James 
Chalmers,  the  inventor  of  the  adhesive  postage-stamp,  it  would  still  be  a 
place  of  pride  to  Scotsmen,  and  of  interest  to  the  world ; but  the  list 
of  historic  personages  born  in  or  connected  with  that  district  is  most 
notable — Cardinal  Beton,  on  the  one  side,  Walter  Myln  and  James  Mel- 
ville, on  the  other;  Sir  Peter  Young,  preceptor  and  librarian  to  James  vi. ; 
William  Aikman,  the  portrait-painter;  Principal  McCosh,  of  Princetown ; 
the  Rev.  D.  Bell,  inventor  of  the  reaping-machine ; Alexander  Kirk,  in- 
ventor of  the  triple-expansion  engine — are  but  a few  of  them.  Nor  is 
Arbroath  exhausted  by  its  past,  as  the  list  of  eminent  personages  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  are  still  living,  testifies. 

To  Arbroath  in  history  and  fiction  Mr.  M‘Bain  devotes  a short  and 
interesting  sketch  ; but  the  bulk  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  the  short  sketches, 
biographical  and  genealogical,  which  the  title  of  the  book  announces.  To 
say  that  the  result  is  interesting  and  gratifying  chiefly  to  natives  of  Arbroath 
would  be  no  disparagement.  But  the  volume  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  general  Scottish  biography  and  genealogy;  it  evinces  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  information,  and  is  ably  and  pleasantly 
written. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  with  superior  paper  and  type,  and  is  bound 
in  dark-blue  cloth,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Scottish  History  Society’s  series. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  by  G.  W.  T.  Omond.  ‘ Famous  Scots  Series.’  (Oliphant, 
Anderson  and  Ferrier,  1897.)  Pp.  160,  price  is.  6d. 

Mr.  Omond’s  Life  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  is  so  full  of  exciting' 
incident,  reckless  daring,  and  desperate  endeavour,  that  one  reads  it  more 
as  a charming  romance  than  a piece  of  serious  history.  Mr.  Omond’s 
style  is  direct,  concise,  and  vigorous,  and  his  view  impartial ; while  enlist- 
ing the  keenest  sympathies  of  the  reader  on  behalf  of  his  hero,  he  does 
not  deny  the  fact  that  his  somewhat  hasty  temper  did  from  time  to  time 
cause  some  indiscreet  person  to  lose  his  life  ; while  his  own  life  and 
liberty,  and  the  cause  he  had  most  at  heart,  were  continually  endangered. 

Born  in  the  year  1653,  and  educated  either  at  home  or  in  the  parish 
school  of  Saltoun,  Andrew  Fletcher  shared  the  common  fate  of  genius. 
He  was  immeasurably  ahead  of  his  generation  : the  extraordinary  daring 
and  originality  of  his  statesmanship  was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  the 
Utopian  dreaming  of  a visionary,  and  by  his  enemies  as  the  dangerous 
madness  of  a fanatic.  It  has  much  more  in  common  with  that  of  the 
present  day  than  with  any  preceding.  Fletcher  was  also  a man  of  litera- 
ture and  wide  culture.  A large  number  of  books  collected  by  him  are 
still  preserved  at  Saltoun  Hall,  a monument  to  the  largeness  of  grasp  of 
the  man  who  was  at  once  a keen  soldier,  an  ardent  politician,  a distin- 
guished man  of  letters  and  a devoted  patriot. 
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The  Blackwood  Group,  by  Sir  George  Douglas.  ‘Famous  Scots  Series.’ 
(Oliphant,  Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  1897.)  8vo,  price  is.  6d. 

It  would  no  doubt  have  been  impossible  to  deal  in  a satisfactory 
manner  with  the  whole  of  the  ‘ Blackwood  ’ Group  in  a single  volume  of  this 
series.  Still  an  account  of  that  group  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and 
John  Gibson  Lockhart  left  out  is  suggestive  of  the  proverbial  comparison 
from  Shakespeare’s  play.  In  a prefatory  note  it  is  explained  that  these 
two  striking  members  of  the  Group  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  forthcoming 
volumes.  Even  with  their  omission,  however,  the  volume  before  us  forms 
an  interesting  addition  to  the  series.  It  gives  a brief  but  sufficiently 
complete  account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  John  Wilson,  John  Galt, 
D.  M.  Moir  (‘  Delta’),  Miss  Ferrier,  Michael  Scott,  and  Thomas  Hamilton, 
all  of  whom,  but  especially  the  first-named,  contributed  largely  to  the 
phenomenal  success  of  ‘Maga’.in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
book  will  do  good  service  in  recalling  to  this  generation  a number  of 
writers  who  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  amid  the  host  of  moderns,  and  some 
of  whose  works  at  least  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  that  is  written 
to-day.  It  is  a little  pathetic  that  ‘Christopher  North,’  unquestionably 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  Group  and  its  most  interesting  personality  should 
have  left  nothing  more  enduring  than  the  Nodes.  It  is  different  with 
Galt.  In  spite  of  incredible  carelessness,  and  lack  of  steady  purpose,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  the  Annals  and  the  Provost , with  which  Sir  George 
Douglas  would  associate  as  of  equal  merit  Ringan  Gilhaize.  ‘ Delta,’  has 
left  in  Mansie  Wauch  a book  that  will  be  read  as  long  as  good  Scots  is 
understood,  and  frolicsome  humour  unseasoned  with  coarseness  appre- 
ciated. In  comparison  with  these  three,  Miss  Ferrier’s  contributions  to 
literature  were  few,  but  perhaps  more  lasting.  The  interest  of  her  work 
depends  more  on  what  is  simply  human  and  less  on  local  colouring  than 
Galt’s,  her  only  real  rival  in  the  Group.  Her  pen  has  a wider  intellectual 
and  moral  range.  Sir  George  Douglas  gives  it  high  praise,  but  not  too 
high,  when  he  says  of  The  Inheritance  that  it  was  ‘ the  superb  performance  ’ 
of  which  Marriage  had  been  the  ‘brilliant  promise.’  To  the  remaining 
two,  Michael  Scott  and  Thomas  Hamilton,  the  authors  respectively  of 
Tom  Cringle's  Log  and  Cyril  Thornton , the  biographer  does  full  justice. 
It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  book  is  written  in  an  easy,  pleasant 
style,  with  an  agreeable  absence  of  any  attempt  at  smart  writing.  If 
occasionally  a trifle  careless  and  heavy,  it  succeeds  in  leaving  a very 
definite  impression  of  the  subjects  it  deals  with. 

The  Genealogical  Magazine , a Journal  of  Family  History , Heraldry , and 
Pedigrees.  (Elliot  Stock.)  No.  I. — May ; No.  II. — June.  4to,  price  is. 
The  new  monthly  magazine  has  been  started  under  the  charge  of  an  able 
editor,  and  with  contributions  from  well-known  writers.  It  bids  fair  to 
be  a valuable  addition  to  the  present  organs  which  profess  its  departments. 
In  its  first  number  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round,  on  the  Surrender  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Hall’s 
editing  of  the  Red  Book  of  Exchequer.  The  second  number  contains 
Mr.  Hall’s  reply  to  Mr.  Horace  Round.  Among  other  articles  in  the  first 
number  is  one  on  the  Sobieski-Stuarts,  which,  if  it  doesn’t  add  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  at  least  tells  its  story  pleasantly.  Mr. 
Graham-Easton,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers  and  those  of  Notes 
and  Queries  for  his  correspondence  on  the  Grahams,  Earls  of  Menteith, 
has  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  second  number.  A feature  of  the 
magazine  is  to  be  ‘The  Gazette  of  the  Month.’ 
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T Archceologia  de  Paris . — Revue  mensuelle  des  decouvertes,  des  col- 
lections, des  musees,  des  societes  et  des  publications  archeologiques. 
Dirigee  par  C.  R.  Graville,  laureat  de  l’Academie  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres. 

We  have  received  from  Paris  two  numbers  of  D Archceotogia  de  Paris , 
a new  antiquarian  and  historical  monthly,  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  under  the  editorship  of  M.  C.  R.  Graville,  which  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  periodical  literature  dealing  with  the  past.  Each 
number  contains  one  or  more  detailed  monographs  on  special  subjects, 
and  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  and  publica- 
tions of  the  day.  We  note  with  special  interest  an  article  by  M.  H.  Pre- 
vost  on  the  Tomb  of  Mausolus,  and  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Newton  and  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith  at  Halicarnassus  ; also  an  apprecia- 
tive notice  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
The  pages  devoted  to  correspondence  and  inquiries  have  been  fully  taken 
advantage  of,  and  contain  many  interesting  suggestions.  M.  Graville  is 
greatly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  illustrations ; we  note  with  special 
admiration  the  beautiful  drawing,  printed  in  silver,  of  a chased  silver  vase 
found  at  Alise-Sainte-Reine,  which  appears  in  the  April  number. 

The  Church  of  Keith , reprinted  from  the  Banffshire  Herald , by  William 
Cramond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  Schoolmaster  of  Cullen.  (John  Mitchell, 
Keith,  [1897].)  8vo,  pp.  95,  price  6d. 

This  little  book  of  annals  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  affairs  of 
Keith  begins  with  the  dedication  and  appropriation  of  the  church  and 
such  notices  as  exist  of  the  clergy  in  pre-Reformation  times  ; the  bulk  of 
the  matter  which  follows  is  mainly  composed  of  extracts  from  the  Records 
of  the  post-Reformation  Church  courts.  Dr.  Cramond  has,  with  his 
usual  systematic  and  laborious  search,  collected  from  these  records  a 
series  of  interesting  and  noteworthy  passages,  and  exhibited  very  fully 
the  miscellaneous  cares  of  the  kirk-session  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  and  its  quaint  manner  of  executing  its  office.  In  1742 
it  melts  down  the  bad  copper  found  in  the  church  collections,  and 
makes  the  licensed  beggars’  badges  with  it.  It  fixes  the  days  of  the  week 
on  which  alone  they  are  to  beg  in  the  various  parts  of  the  parish.  In 
1715  the  Earl  of  Huntly’s  men  seriously  annoy  the  session-clerk  on  their 
way  south,  but  on  their  return — after  Sheriffmuir — he  has  some  revenge  in 
chronicling  that  the  Earl  passed  through  Keith  ‘ looking  very  disheartened 
like.’  It  is  not  always  easy  to  account  for  the  choice  of  the  titles  of 
the  sections. 

BOOKS,  THE  NOTICES  OF  WHICH  ARE  UNAVOIDABLY 

HELD  OVER. 

Diary  of  a Tour  through  Great  Brit ai?i  in  1795  by  the  Rev.  William 
MacRitchie,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  David  MacRitchie. 
(Elliot  Stock,  1897.)  8vo,  pp.  x+169,  price  6s. 

Prehistoric  Problems , being  a selection  of  Essays  on  the  Evolution  of  Man , 
and  other  controverted  problems  in  Anthropology  arid  Archceology,  by 
Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons). 
8 vo,  pp.  xix  4-371,  price  10s.  net. 

Guide  to  Grantown  and  District,  by  W.  Cramond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc., 
with  Map  of  District  by  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  K.  Johnston.  (Dundee, 
John  Leng  and  Co.,  1897.)  30  pp.,  price  3d. 
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MACBETH  AND  THE  MOVING  WOOD. 


Messenger . As  I did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 

I look’d  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought, 

The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macbeth.  Liar  and  slave  ! 

Messenger.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if’t  be  not  so  : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 

I say,  a moving  grove. 

Macbeth , Act  v.,  sc.  5. 


I. — The  Wood  in  the  Play. 

Although  it  is  known  that  the  events  and  character  of  Macbeth’s  reign 
are  very  far  from  truly  represented  in  the  historical  sources  used  by  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  resulting  picture  of  the  man  is  therefore  entirely  false, 
the  impress  of  Shakespeare  upon  his  features  has  been  such  as  to  make 
him  the  most  real  of  all  our  monarchs.  Not  Robert  the  Bruce,  and 
James  iv.,  and  Queen  Mary  themselves,  are  individualities  so  conceivable 
as  Macbeth.  Shakespeare’s  powerful  dramatic  portraiture  explains  much, 
though  not  all ; he  had  admirable  material  at  his  command  and  he  added 
but  little  to  what  he  found  in  it.  His  imagination  was  inappreciably  required 
for  his  plot ; the  matter,  already  dramatic  enough,  scarce  needed  to  be 
fused  anew  in  his  brain  : a very  little  in  the  way  of  reshaping  was  demanded, 
perhaps  even  less  than  in  most  of  his  histories. 

The  episode  of  the  moving  wood,  one  of  the  touches  he  inherited,  he 
utilised  with  fine  scenic  effect.  Heavy-laden  storm-clouds  have  gathered 
overhead  ; the  lightning  flash  may  come  any  moment.  Young  Malcolm 
is  nt  the  gates,  but  the  witches  have  promised  fair,  and  Macbeth  welcomes 
as  a relief  from  anxious  introspections  the  active  duty  of  generalship.  The 
Queen’s  intellect,  oppressed  by  the  terrible  secret  which  she  had  carried 
with  so  much  outward  coolness  and  self-control,  has  given  way  at  last  and 
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her  frenzied  death  is  the  first  thunderclap.  The  King,  however,  has  supped 
so  full  of  horrors  for  years  that  this  great  bereavement  falls  upon  him  with 
only  slender  shock.  4 She  should  have  died  hereafter,’  he  says,  and  turns 
to  the  next  messenger.  The  witch  had  said,  4 Fear  not  till  Birnam  Wood 
do  come  to  Dunsinane,’  and  now  the  message  tells  him  the  wood  was 
come.  This  the  penultimate  climax  in  the  play  is  greater  than  the  final 
one,  which  is  reached  in  the  disclosure  of  Macduff’s  Caesarean  birth  ; it 
seems  to  mean  far  more  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate;  it  knocks  away  the  main- 
stay of  his  soul,  shaking  beyond  recovery  his  faith  in  his  oracles.  Crushed 
for  a moment  only  by  the  blow,  his  manhood  rises  out  of  the  ruin  of  his 
hope.  Face  to  face  with  the  worst  he  stands  at  bay,  and  with  a great  burst 
of  despairing  courage  defies  both  man  and  fate  : — 

Blow  wind,  come  wrack, 

At  least  we  ’ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

The  episode,  which  in  the  master’s  hands  thus  served  as  a chief 
turning-point  in  a great  tragedy,  bringing  out  for  the  last  time  a flash  of 
the  old  spirit  in  the  decadent  hero,  would  on  that  sole  account  warrant 
investigation  even  had  it  not  been  in  itself  of  moment  sufficient  to  make 
examination  worth  while.  How  did  it  come  Shakespeare’s  way  ? whence 
came  it  into  the  authorities  directly  used  by  him  ? what  are  its  relations  to 
history,  and  to  those  traditions  from  which  the  springs  of  history  are  fed  ? 

II. — Shakespeare' s sources. 

As  everybody  knows,  Macbeth  in  the  mass  is  Holinshed  transmuted 
into  Shakespeare  ; that  is,  of  course,  leaving  aside  any  suggestion  of  joint- 
authorship  with,  or  imitation  of,  or  by,  Thomas  Middleton.  The  history 
in  the  play  is  in  virtual  entirety  to  be  found  in  Holinshed’s  account  of 
Duncan  and  Macbeth,  blended  with  his  description  of  the  murder  of  King 
Duffe  by  Donewald.  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  have  there- 
fore referred  to  Holinshed’s  Chronicle  as  the  single  authority  consulted  by 
Shakespeare  for  this  play.  A recent  writer,  however,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Carmichael  Stopes,  has  in  the  Athenceum  (25th  July  1896,  p.  139)  expressed 
her  strong  belief  that  besides  Holinshed,  Shakespeare  made  use  of  William 
Stewart’s  Buik  of  the  Croniclis  of  Scotland , a metrical  Scots  translation  of 
Boece  made  for  James  v.  in  1535,  but  scarce  heard  of  either  in  literature 
or  history  until  its  publication  in  the  Rolls  Series  in  1858.  This  opinion 
is  wholly  based  on  the  argument  that  wherever  Stewart  differs  from 
Holinshed  Shakespeare  follows  Stewart.  After  having  carefully  and  not 
without  sympathy  examined  this  proposition  I cannot  help  saying  that  it  is 
certainly  not  demonstrated  by  the  eight  examples  adduced,  the  best  or 
which  strikes  me  as  hardly  more  than  a very  ordinary  coincidence.  One 
of  them  is  that  Stewart  paints  more  prominently  than  Holinshed  the  shock 
Macbeth  suffers  from  the  moving  wood.  4 It  is  Stewart,’  Mrs.  Stopes  says, 
‘who  gives  the  picture  of  Macbeth,  paralyzed  by  the  sight  of  the  moving 
forest,  refusing  to  fight,  and  of  his  followers  deserting  him  who  would  not 
defend  himself — a fatalist  till  the  last.’  The  weight  attachable  to  this  in- 
teresting view  may  be  best  gauged  by  quoting  both  Holinshed  and  Stewart. 

4 He  [Makbeth]  had  suche  confidence  in  his  prophecies  that  he 
beleeued  he  shoulde  neuer  be  vanquished  till  Byrnane  wood  were  brought 
to  Dunsinnane  nor  yet  to  be  slaine  with  anye  man  that  should  be  or  was  borne 
of  any  woman.  Malcolme  folowing  hastily  after  Makbeth  came  the  night 
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before  the  battaile  vnto  Byrnan  wood,  and  when  his  armie  had  rested  a 
while  there  to  refreshe  them  hee  commaunded  euerye  man  to  get  a bough 
of  some  tre  or  other  of  that  wood  in  his.hande  as  bigge  as  he  might  beare 
and  to  march  forth  therwith  in  such  wise  that  on  the  next  morrow  they 
might  come  closely  and  without  sight  in  thys  manner  within  viewe  of  hys 
enimies.  On  the  morow  when  Makbeth  beheld  them  comming  in  this 
sort  hee  first  marueyled  what  the  matter  ment  but  in  the  end  remembred 
himselfe  that  the  prophecie  which  he  had  heard  long  before  that  time  of 
the  comming  of  Byrnane  wood  to  Dunsinnane  Castell  was  likely  to  bee  now 
fulfilled.  Neuerthelesse  he  brought  his  men  in  order  of  battell  and  exhorted 
them  to  doe  valiantly  howbeit  his  enimies  had  scarcely  cast  from  them 
their  boughes  when  Makbeth  perceiuing  their  numbers  betook  him  streight 
to  flight  whom  Makduffe  pursued  with  great  hatred  ’ [etc.]. 

Holinshkd. 


1.  40,381.  This  Makcobey  illudit  wes  so  daft, 

Sic  credence  gaif  to  witchis  and  thair  craft, 

Quhilk  gart  him  trow  that  he  sould  never  de, 

Quhill  Birnane  wod,  quhairin  grew  mony  tre, 

Onto  Dounsenane  suddantlie  wer  brocht ; 

His  fals  beleif  that  tyme  wes  all  for  nocht. 

This  ilk  Malcolme,  the  quhilk  that  rycht  weill  knew 
Sic  thing  of  him  as  Makdufe  to  him  schew, 

With  all  the  power  he  had  with  him  thoir 
1.  40,390.  To  Birnane  wod  passit  the  nycht  befoir 

The  da  he  thocht  that  the  battell  sould  be, 

And  euerie  man  ane  greit  branche  of  a tre, 

Vpone  his  bak  than,  other  les  or  mair, 

That  samin  nycht  gart  to  Dunsenane  bair  : 

Syne  on  the  morne,  sone  be  the  da  wes  lycht, 

This  Makcobey  beheld  into  his  sicht 
So  greit  ane  wod,  quhair  neuir  none  5k  grew 
Sen  he  wes  borne,  ne  of  sa  grene  ane  hew  ; 

Traistand  it  wes  ane  taikin  of  his  deid, 

1.  40,400.  3k  neuirtheles  restles  but  ony  reid, 

Rayit  his  men  that  waponis  docht  to  weild, 

And  suddantlie  syne  gaif  this  Malcolme  feild  : 

And,  as  tha  war  baith  reddie  for  [to]  june, 

Out  of  the  feild  he  fled  awa  full  sone  ; 

His  men  that  tyme  quhen  that  tha  sa  him  wend 
That  wald  nocht  fecht  him  awin  self  to  defend 
Tha  thocht  folie  with  sic  ane  man  to  stryfe  : 

To  Malcolme  than  tha  come  ilk  man  belyve. 

Stewart,  lines  40,381-408. 


Noticeable  distinctions  in  these  passages  are  : (1)  that  ‘bough’  is  the 
word  in  Holinshed,  and  ‘branch’  in  Stewart,  answering  to  Latin  ramus  in 
Boece  ; (2)  that  the  Shakespearean  motive  for  carrying  these  boughs  is  given 
in  Holinshed  but  neither  in  Stewart  nor  Boece ; (3)  that  in  Holinshed,  as 
in  Boece,  the  boughs  are  cast  away  when  the  battle  opens,  whereas  in 
Stewart  this  is  not  mentioned ; and  (4)  that  in  Stewart,  as  in  Boece.  there 
is  a wholesale  surrender  of  Macbeth’s  men,  an  important  feature  which  has 
no  place  in  Holinshed.  Now  the  play,  so  far  from  conforming  to  Mrs. 
Stopes’  law  of  agreement  with  Stewart,  in  deviation  from  Holinshed,  does 
the  express  contrary:  (1)  using  the  word  ‘bough’;  (2)  stating  why  the 
boughs  were  resorted  to,  viz. : as  cover ; (3)  telling  how  they  were  thrown 
down ; and  (4)  not  mentioning  so  vital  a fact  as  the  general  submission. 
It  only  remains  to  say  that  the  picture  of  Macbeth’s  paralysis  of  courage 
at  sight  of  the  moving  wood  appears  to  be  no  more  distinct  in  the  one 
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account  than  in  the  other,  Boece’s  brief  phrase  nova  specie  territus  being 
perhaps  more  emphatic  than  any  word  of  either,  or  indeed  of  any  of  his 
translators.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  they  all  omit  his  express  record  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tay. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  to  effect  some  minor  contrasts,  a 
passage  may  be  quoted  from  Bellenden,  whose  free  rendering  of  Boece  was 
first  published  in  1536. 

‘Nochtheles  he  [Makbeth]  had  sic  confidence  in  his  fretis  that  he 
belevit  fermely  nevir  to  be  vincust  quhil  the  wod  of  Birnane  war  brocht 
to  Dunsinnane : na  yit  to  be  slane  with  ony  man  borne  of  ane  woman. 
Malcolme  following  haistely  on  Makbeth  come  the  nicht  afore  his  victory 
to  the  wod  of  Birnane.  And  quhen  his  army  had  refreschit  thame  ane 
schort  time  he  commanded  ilk  man  to  tak  ane  branche  of  the  wod  that 
thay  micht  come  on  the  nixt  morow  arrayit  in  the  same  maner  in  his 
ennimes  sicht.  Makbeth  seing  him  cum  in  this  gise  understude  the 
prophecy  was  completit,  that  the  wiche  shew  to  him  ; nochtheles  he  arrayit 
his  men.  Skarsly  had  his  ennimes  cassin  fra  thame  the  branches  and 
cumand  forthwart  in  batal  quhen  Makbeth  tuk  the  flicht.’ 

Bellenden’s  Boece  (ed.  1821),  xii.  cap.  7. 

Boece’s  own  words  translated  are  in  effect  as  follows  : — 

‘ But  he  [Macbeth]  was  carried  away  by  his  prophecies,  through  which 
he  was  persuaded  that  not  before  the  wood  of  Birnen  was  brought  thither 
[to  Dunsinnan]  could  he  be  conquered,  and  that  not  even  then  would 
death  threaten  him,  because  the  soothsayers  had  foretold  that  he  should 
not  be  slain  by  the  hand  of  any  man  born.1  Malcolm  very  swiftly  pursued 
Macbeth  and,  the  day  before  he  gained  the  victory,  halted  with  his  army 
at  Birnen  wood.  When  they  had  rested  a little  there  and  refreshed  them- 
selves he  commands  them  all  to  go  into  the  wood  and  each  to  cut  down  a 
branch,  the  largest  lie  could  carry.  In  the  first  watch  of  the  night  they 
set  out.  Then  the  Tay  is  crossed,  and  with  branches  held  aloft  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  earliest  daybreak.  When  Macbeth  saw  them  he 
was  terrified  at  the  strange  spectacle,  but  at  last  interpreted  it  as  concerning 
himself  and  his  prophecy.  However,  with  a mind  boding  no  good,  he  led 
his  troops  forth  to  battle.  Scarce  had  the  branches  been  thrown  down 
and  the  lines  met  when  he  by  flight  deserted  his  army.  The  troops  seeing 
this,  unwilling  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  a coward  wretch,  all  came  over 
to  Malcolm’s  allegiance.’ 

The  rationalised  motive  for  carrying  the  branches  is  absent  entirely,  if 
indeed  it  is  not  actually  negatived,  by  Boece  followed  by  his  translators; 
Holinshed  alone  excepted,  his  words  ‘that  they  might  come  closely  and 
without  sight  in  thys  manner  within  viewe  of  hys  enimes’  being  perfectly 
clear. 

III. — From  Boece  back  to  Wyntoun. 

The  tale,  though  commonly  considered  part  of  Boece’s  peculiar 
embroidery  of  previous  chronicle,  did  not  originate  with  him,  having  been 

1 ‘ Non  ab  homiiie  nati  manu  necandum’  (ed.  1574,  p.  254b).  Possibly  homine  and 
nati  ought  to  be  in  the  same  case  here.  ‘Non  ab  homine  nato  interfici’  is  Boece’s  phrase 
a little  below.  The  exemption  of  the  prophecy  thus  was  enlarged  by  Macbeth’s  thought 
■ of  it  from  its  original — ‘ neque  unquam  hominis  manu  ex  muliere  prognati  interimendum  ’ 
(p.  252^) — from  ‘ man  of  woman  born  ’ to  ‘ born  man,’ 
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inherited  from  Wyntoun,  in  whose  page  it  appears  fully  developed,  although 
it  is  neither  given  by  Fordun  before  him  nor  by  Bower  after  him.  Wyntoun’s 
vigorous  passages  form  the  earliest  authority  for  the  incident. 

1.  2201.  Than  wyth  thame  off  Northumbyrland 
This  Malcolme  enteryd  in  Scotland 
And  past  oure  Forth,  syne  strawcht  to  Tay 
Wp  that  wattyre  the  hey  way 
To  the  Brynnane  togyddyr  hale. 

Thare  thay  bade  and  tuk  cownsale. 

Syne  that  [q.  thai  ?]  herd  that  Makbeth  aye 
In  fantown  fretys  had  gret  fay, 

And  trowth  had  in  swylk  fantassy, 

1.  22io.  Be  that  he  trowyd  stedfastly 
Nevyre  discumfyt  for  to  be 
Quhill  wyth  hys  eyne  he  suld  se 
The  wode  browcht  off  Brynnane 
To  the  hill  off  Dwnsynane. 

Off  that  wode  than  ilka  man 
Intill  hys  hand  a busk  tuk  than  : 

Off  all  hys  ost  wes  na  man  fre 
Than  in  his  hand  a busk  bare  he  : 

And  till  Dwnsynane  alssa  fast 
1.  2220.  Agayn  this  Makbeth  thai  past, 

For  thai  thowcht  wytht  swylk  a W'yle 
This  Makbeth  for  till  begyle, 

Swa  for  to  cum  in  prewate 
On  hym  or  he  suld  wytryd  be. 

Off  this  quhen  he  had  sene  that  sycht 
He  wes  rycht  wa  and  tuk  the  flycht. 

The  flyttand  wod  thai  callyd  ay 
That  lang  tyme  eftyrehend  that  day. 

And  owre  the  Mownth  thai  chast  hym  than 
Till  the  wode  offLumfanan. 

Wyntoun,  vi.  2201-30. 

There  is  much  in  Wyntoun’s  story  of  Macbeth,  such  as  the  legend  of  his 
being  the  devil’s  son,  that  is  not  found  in  Boece.  This  precludes  any  too 
positive  statement  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  Boece  took  his  information. 
Wyntoun,  it  will  be  noticed  (lines  2207-14,  which  may  be  compared  with 
Stewart,  40387-8),  countenances  the  view  that  Malcolm  had  heard  of  the 
Birnam-wood  prophecy  of  which,  on  that  supposition,  his  famous  stratagem 
was  a conscious  and  designed  fulfilment.  Boece,  however,  apparently  has 
no  words  that  would  warrant  a parallel  interpretation  ; nor,  of  course,  has 
either  Holinshed  or  Shakespeare.  It  is  a pity  that  Bower  (vol.  i.  pp.  250-1) 
has  nothing  whatever  about  the  moving  wood;  he  was  too  patriotically 
angry  with  William  of  Malmesbury  ( Gesta  Regum , cap.  13)  for  giving  all  the 
glory  of  the  victory  to  Siward.  It  was  innate  in  the  English,  he  said,  to 
praise  far  too  faintly  the  laudable  deeds  of  the  Scots.  Macbeth’s  men, 
he  declares,  would  never  have  fled  from  the  battle  if  Siward  alone  had 
been  in  command.  Bower  does  not  help  us ; Boece’s  source  must  remain 
somewhat  uncertain  ; Wyntoun,  writing  probably  about  the  year  1423,  is  the 
ultimate  express  authority,  behind  whom  we  cannot  go  except  on  speculation 
from  analogies. 

IV.  — Parallels. 

The  moving  wood  itself,  divested  of  its  prophetic  associations,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Macbeth’s  mythical  history,  but  though  much  less  luxuriant  in 
form,  occurs  in*one  or  two  other  places.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
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army  on  the  march  might  under  some  conditions  be  suggestive  of  it.  The 
valli  carried  by  the  Greek  soldiers  were  pales  with  many  and  large  branches 
all  round  the  trunk.  Those  of  the  Romans,  however,  which  Polybius  com- 
mends as  preferable  to  the  Greek  system,  had  only  two,  three,  or  four 
branches  all  on  one  side  of  the  trunk.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
valli  were  not  of  green  wood  and  had  no  foliage — a vital  contrast  to  the  leafy 
screen  in  Macbeth.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  writing  about  the  year  1200,  tells 
(bk.  v.)  that  Eric  Mal-Spaki,  in  a marine  expedition  against  the  pirate 
Sclavs,  sailed  up  to  the  enemy  with  only  one  ship,  the  rest  of  his  flotilla 
being  hidden  under  wooden  battlements  covered  with  boughs  of  trees  so 
as  to  present  the  aspect  of  a leafy  wood.  The  enemy  were  naturally 
astounded  at  beholding  a wood  turned  into  a fleet.1  Again  Saxo  (bk.  vii.) 
describes  the  like  stratagem  on  shore  made  use  of  by  Hakon,  son  of 
Hamund,  advancing  to  attack  Sigar.  His  directions  to  his  followers 
remind  one  of  Malcolm’s  words  in  Macbeth  : — 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a bough 

And  bear ’t  before  him, 

said  Malcolm  to  his  men.  Hakon’s  order  was  that  boughs  should  be  cut 
and  carried  by  his ; so  that  when  they  advanced  into  the  open  a woody 
shade  might  not  be  wanting.  Macbeth’s  messenger  reported  that  he  saw 
a moving  grove.  Sigar’s  sentinel  rushes  to  his  bedside  to  announce  that 
he  saw  leaves  and  shrubs  marching  in  the  manner  of  men.2  Sigar  asks 
in  reply,  How  far  distant  is  the  coming  wood?  And  when  he  knows  that 
it  is  at  hand  he  pronounces  it  a portent  of  his  own  death — from  which 
some  commentators  have  concluded  that  Saxo’s  words  imply  a previous 
oracle,  like  Macbeth’s  (see  Saxo,  ed.  Stephanius,  1644,  pp.  84,  132-3,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  Elton’s  capital  translation  of  the  first  nine  books.  Nutt,  1894, 
pp.  185,  286).  Although  Camden  declares  that  no  ancient  writer  has 
anything  of  the  legend  of  Swanscomb  Hill,  the  tale  of  the  ‘ Kentishmen 
carrying  boughs  before  them  and  representing  afar  off  a moving  wood  ’ 
(< Camden , ed.  Gibson,  1695,  column  187),  it  is  clear  that  this  is  only  true 
if  the  term  c ancient  ’ be  considered  very  relatively,  for  the  monk  William 
Thorne,  praised  for  his  accuracy  and  diligence  by  many  writers  from 
Leland  to  Selden,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  chronicling  the  episode,  which  he  does  in  lively  and  naive  phrase, 
is  believed  to  be  following  the  words  of  Thomas  Sprot,  an  author  who 
was  at  work  about  1274.  The  story  runs  thus:  Duke  William,  the  Con- 
queror, is  approaching  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  whole  power 
of  Kent  has  mustered  on  Swanscomb,  each  man,  horseman  and  footman 
alike,  carrying  a branch.  ‘ The  Duke,  therefore,  in  the  morning,  coming 
into  the  open  ground  near  the  foresaid  place,  beholds,  not  without  con- 

1 It  was  not  nearly  so  marvellous  as  that  in  Lucian’s  Trite  History  (bk.  ii. ) where  the 
deep  sea  was  seen  planted  with  a large  and  thick  wood  of  pines  and  cypresses  without  root 
but  swimming  upright ! A less  fantastic  example  occurred  at  the  second  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople in  716-18.  The  attacking  fleet  of  the  Arabs  was,  according  to  Gibbon 
(chap.  52),  metaphorically  styled  by  the  Greeks  a ‘ moving  forest.’ 

2 ‘ Frondes  ac  frutices  humano  more  gradientes  ’ : a phrase  reversing  that  of  the  Vul- 
gate, Mark  viii.  24,  where  the  blind  man  says  : ‘ Video  homines  velut  arbores  ambulantes.’ 
Polish  history  knows  its  Prezemislas,  afterwards  Lesko  I.,  and  the  legend  of  the  stratagem 
by  which  he  outwitted  the  Hungarians.  With  the  branches  and  bark  of  trees  he  formed 
images  of  men  bearing  lances,  swords,  and  bucklers,  and  stationed  them  on  the  border 
of  a forest  opposite  the  Hungarian  camp.  The  ruse  enabled  the  Poles  to  decoy  their 
enemy  into  an  ambuscade  and  thus  destroy  him. 
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sternation  of  mind,  the  whole  country  gathered  round  about  it  like  a 
moving  wood  and  approaching  him  with  steady  pace.  When  the  leaders 
of  the  Kentishmen  see  Duke  William  surrounded  in  their  midst,  a horn  is 
blown  as  a signal ; their  banners  are  raised  ; they  throw  their  branches  down  ; 
and  with  bent  bows,  swords  unsheathed,  and  spears  and  other  kinds  of  arms 
outstretched  they  show  themselves  prepared  for  battle.  The  Duke  and 
those  with  him  stood  stupefied,  and  no  wonder ; he  who  had  been  under 
the  belief  that  he  had  all  Kent  in  his  grasp  now  vehemently  trembled  for 
his  own  life’  ( Decern  Scriptores , 1786).  The  voice  at  once  proclaims  the 
historian  a man  of  Kent.  One  understands  it  better  when  one  remembers 
that  both  Sprot  and  Thorne  were  monks  of  Canterbury.  How  excellent, 
so  often,  are  the  descriptions  of  great  events  which,  critics  assure  us,  never 
took  place ! There  was,  however,  in  Scottish  history  one  example  of  a 
moving  wood  which  there  is  no  need  to  brand  as  mythical.  In  1332, 
after  the  battle  of  Dupplin,  in  which  he  had  defeated  the  national  party, 
Edward  Baliol  took  possession  of  Perth.  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  in  an 
assault  upon  that  city,  went  to  the  wood  of  Lamberkine 

1.  3582.  And  thare  ilk  man  a fagote  made 

[Swa]  towart  Perth  held  strawcht  the  way. 

Wyth  thai  fagottis  thai  thowcht  that  thai 
Suld  dyt  the  dykis  suddanly, 

And  till  thare  fays  pas  on  playnly. 

Qwhen  thai  otf  the  town  can  thame  se 
That  semyd  ane  hare  wode  for  to  be 
Thay  ware  abaysyt  grettumly. 

Wyntoun,  viii.  3582-89. 

Bower,  who  gives  the  same  account,  has  for  ‘hare  wood’  the  correspond- 
ing phrase  nemus  pruinosum , which  does  not  make  the  meaning  much 
plainer.  The  townsmen,  he  says,  were  greatly  afraid  when  they  saw  the 
wood  marching  upon  them,  but  putting  themselves  in  a posture  of  defence 
for  the  protection  of  the  town,  they  awaited  in  astonishment  the  attack  of 
the  woody  army — adventum  exercitus  nemorosi  (Bower,  xiii.  24 ; Extract  a 
ex  Crouicis,  161).  It  does  not  seem  impossible  to  conceive  that  this 
scheme  of  Earl  Patrick’s  for  filling  up  with  fascines  from  the  wood  of 
Lamberkine  the  ante-mural  fosses  of  Perth  may  in  the  ninety  years  between 
Dupplin  battle  and  the  writing  of  Wyntoun’s  Cronykil  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  Perthshire  legend  of  Birnam  and  Dunsinane. 

V. — A Suggested  Evolution. 

We  have  now  seen  that  whilst  the  story  of  Macbeth  and  the  moving 
wood  in  its  oldest  written  form  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  mov- 
ing wood  is  found  in  parallel  Danish  and  English  legends  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  These  latter  are  certainly  not  sources  for  Mac- 
beth, their  only  importance  for  present  purposes  being  the  illustration 
they  afford  of  the  stratagem  itself  having  in  distinct  countries  and  at 
different  times  found  place  amongst  those  abundant  popular  traditions  in 
which  early  history  takes  its  rise.  Yet  it  seems  by  no  means  a common 
story,  and  the  occurrence  of  two  versions  in  one  county  of  Scotland  must 
arouse  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Time, 
circumstances,  and  assigned  cause  unite  to  favour  the  reliability  of  the 
record  of  Earl  Patrick’s  exploit  at  Perth  as  true.  It  stands  every  test, 
including  that  of  geography,  for  Lamberkine  is  only  some  two  miles  west 
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of  Perth.  Macbeth's  story,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  only  admittedly 
unhistorical ; geography  is  fatal  even  to  its  vraisemblance.  Dunsinane, 
on  which  stands  the  oval  earthwork  known  as  Macbeth’s  castle,  lies  as 
the  crow  flies  fully  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Birnam,  and  the  Tay  flows 
between.  One  finds  it  hard  to  think  of  Malcolm  and  Siward’s  troops 
bearing  their  boughs  all  that  distance.  The  Birnam  tale  is  radically 
legendary ; the  Lamberkine  incident  is  almost  beyond  question  historical  * 
but  there  is  in  each  the  rare  phenomenon  of  the  moving  wood,  and  the 
scene  is  in  each  case  within  a few  miles  of  Perth.  The  query,  therefore, 
grows  pertinent — Have  we  at  bottom  one  tale  or  two?  We  have  on  the 
one  hand  a simple  historical  fact,  and  on  the  other  a variant  with  added 
marvel  and  diablerie.  It  is  perhaps  much  seldomer  than  people  suppose 
that  problems  of  origin  are  capable  of  definite  solution,  especially  when 
they  are  problems  of  remote  origins.  Definitive  solution  is  impossible  in 
the  present  case,  yet  emphasis  deserves  to  be  laid  on  the  recurrence  here, 
as  in  so  many  places  elsewhere  in  early  history,  of  a similar  story  under 
different  names  and  of  different  times.  The  test  of  duplication  applied 
to  other  legendary  chronicles  has  been  found  of  great  value,  and  is  assuredly 
very  applicable  here.  It  is  not  on  the  stage  only  that  eleven  buckram 
men  grow  out  of  two  ; a small  fact  often  swells  into  a large  fiction.  There 
is  more  helpfulness  than  hazard  in  the  suggestion  that  the  true  incident  at 
Lamberkine  in  1332  may  have  furnished  a nucleus  for  the  embellished 
legend  of  Birnam,  which  is  not  known  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing 
earlier  than  1420.  So  there  would  be  one  historical  original  and  its 
legendary  outgrowth  ; a simple  fact  and  what  it  became  when  magnified 
and  touched  with  miracle  by  popular  imagination.  Geo.  Neilson. 


A JACOBITE  PASQUIL. 


The  following  political  pasquil,  which  I have  not  seen  in  print,  was 
obviously  penned  after  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  under  George  1. 
in  1714,  and  before  the  raising  of  the  Stuart  standard  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
in  1715. 

The  ms.  which  I have  of  this  effusion  is  written  on  a folio  sheet  of 
paper,  in  a clerkly  hand,  of  the  date  of  the  piece.  The  omitted  parts 
of  verses  7 and  8 are  coarse  as  well  as  personal. 

G.  P.  J. 


The  Characters 


INTRODUCTION 

When  Israel  first  provoked  the  Liveing  Lord 

God  Scourg’d  their  Sins  with  famine  plague  and  Sword 

They  still  rebell’d  God  in  his  wrath  did  Sling 

No  thunder  bolts  amongst  them  but  a King 

A George  like  King  was  heaven’s  severest  Rod 

The  utmost  fury  of  ane  incens’d  God 

God  in  his  wrath  sent  Saul  to  punish  Jewry 

And  George  to  England  in  a greater  fury. 

For  George  in  Sin  as  far  Exceeded  Saul 
As  Bishop  Burnet  did  the  great  Saint  Paul. 
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Shame  fall  my  Eyn  if  ever  I have  seen 
Such  a parcell  of  Rogues  in  a nation 
For  the  Campbell  and  the  Graham  are  equaly  blame 
Seduc’d  by  a strong  Infatuation 
The  Squadrone  and  the  Whig  are  upish  and  look  big 
And  designe  for  to  ride  us  at  pleasure 
For  to  lead  us  by  the  nose  is  what  they  do  propose 
And  Enhance  to  themselves  all  our  Treasure. 

2 

The  Dalrymples  come  in  play  tho’  they’ve  Sold  us  all  away 
And  basely  betray’d  this  poor  nation 
On  Justice  lay  no  stress  for  this  Country  they’le  oppress 
Having  no  sort  of  Commiseration 
No  nation  ever  had  a sett  of  men  so  bad 
That  feed  on  its  vitals  like  Vulturs 
Bargany  and  Glenco  and  the  Union  doth  Show 
That  to  Country  and  Crown  they  are  Traitors. 

3 

Lord  Annandale  must  rule  tho’  he ’s  but  a very  tool 
Hath  deceiv’d  every  man  that  did  trust  him 
To  promise  he’l  not  stick  and  to  break  will  be  as  quick 
Give  him  money  you  cannot  disgust  him 
It  happen’d  on  a day  that  us  Cavaliers  did  say 
And  drink  to  their  health  in  a Brimmer 
But  now  he’s  turned  his  Coat  and  again  he’s  changed  his  note 
And  acted  the  part  of  a Trimmer. 

4 

Little  Rothes  now  may  huff  and  all  the  Cadies  cuff 
Cowley  Black  must  resolve  to  knock  under 
Belhaven  has  of  late  found  out  his  father  was  a Cheat 
And  his  Speech  on  the  Union  a Blunder 
And  Hadington  that  Saint  may  rove  roar  and  rant 
He ’s  a prop  to  the  Kirk  in  his  Station 
And  Ormeston  will  hang  all  the  Torries  in  a bang 
And  every  man  that’s  against  Reformation. 

5 

Mr.  Baillie  with  his  sense  and  Roxburgh’s  Eloquence 
Must  find  out  a design’d  Assasination 
If  their  Plotts  are  not  well  laid  Mr.  Johnston  will  them  Aid 
He ’s  Expert  in  that  nice  Occupation 
Tho’  David  Baillie ’s  dead  honest  Kersland’s  in  his  stead 
His  Grace  can  make  use  of  such  Creatures 
Can  teach  them  how  to  Steer  ’gainst  whom  and  what  to  Swear 
And  prove  whom  He  will  to  be  Traitors. 


Cn 
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Can  any  find  a flaw  to  Sir  James  Stewart’s  Skill  in  Law 
Or  doubt  of  his  deep  Penetration 
His  Charming  Eloquence  is  as  obvious  as  his  Sence 
His  Knowledge  comes  by  Generation 
Tho’  there ’s  some  presums  to  say  that  he ’s  but  a Lump  of  Clay 
Yet  these  are  Malignants  and  Torys 
Who  to  tell  us  are  not  Sly  that  he ’s  much  Inclined  to  Lye 
And  famous  for  Coyning  of  Storys. 

7 

Mr.  Cockburn  with  his  Airs  most  Gloriously  appears 
Deriding  his  poor  fellow  Creatures 
And  who  wou’d  not  admire  a Youth  of  so  much  fire 
So  much  sense  and  Beautifull  {features 
Lord  Polwarth  need  not  grudge  the  Resignement  of  a Judge 


* * * 


* 


8 

Lord  Sutherland  may  roar  and  drink  as  heretofore 
For  he’s  the  Bravo  of  the  party 
Was  ready  to  Command  a Chosen  trusty  Band 
In  Concert  with  the  Bloody  Mackartny 
Had  not  Lothian  the  mishap  * * * 

He ’d  been  of  great  use  in  his  Station 
Tho’  he ’s  much  decay’d  in  Grace  his  Son  succeeds  his  place 
A Youth  of  Great  Consideration. 

9 

Zealous  Hary  Cunninghame  hath  acquir’d  as  much  fame 
By  the  Service  he ’s  done  to  the  Godly 
A Regiment  of  horse  has  been  bestowed  worse 
Than  on  him  who  did  serve  them  so  boldly 
But  in  nameing  of  this  Sett  we  by  no  means  must  forgett 
A man  of  Renoun  Captain  Monro 
Tho’  he  looks  indeed  a Squint  his  head’s  as  hard  as  flint 
And  he  well  may  be  reckon’d  ane  Hero. 

10 

The  Ladys  Lauderdale  and  Forffar’s  mighty  Leal 
Brought  their  Sons  very  soon  into  favour 
With  grace  they  did  abound  the  sweet  of  which  they  found 
When  they  for  their  offspring  did  Labour 
Ther’s  Tweddale  and  his  Club  who  have  given  many  a Rub 
To  their  Honour  their  Prince  and  this  nation 
Next  to  that  heavy  Dron  good  honest  Skipness  John 
Have  Established  the  best  reputation. 
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1 1 

The  Lord  Ross’s  daily  food  was  on  martyr’s  flesh  and  blood 
And  He  did  disturb  much  devotion 
Altho’  he  did  design  to  oreturn  King  Willie’s  reign 
Yet  he  must  not  want  due  promotion 
Like  a Saint  Sinceer  and  true  He  discovered  all  he  knew 
And  for  more  there  was  then  no  occasion 
Since  he  made  this  holy  turn  his  heart  with  zeal  doth  burn 
For  the  Kirk  and  a pure  Reformation. 

12 

In  making  of  this  List  Lord  Isla  should  be  first 
A man  of  ane  upright  Spirit 

He ’s  sinceer  in  all  he  says  and  a double  part  ne’er  plays 
His  word  hee  ’1  not  break  you  may  swear  it 
Drummond  Warrender  and  Smith  who  have  wrought  with  all 
their  pith 

Claim  a valuable  Consideration 
Give  Hyndford  his  Dragoons  hee’l  Chastise  the  Tory  Lowns 
And  Reform  every  part  of  the  nation. 

13 

Did  ever  any  Prince  his  favour  thus  dispense 
On  men  of  no  merrit  nor  Candour 
Would  any  man  Confide  on  such  as  do  deride 
All  notions  of  Conscience  and  honour 
Hath  any  been  untold  how  these  this  Country  Sold 
And  would  sett  it  againe  for  more  Treasure 
Yet  Alas  these  very  men  are  in  favour  all  againe 
And  will  rule  us  and  Ride  us  at  Pleasure. 

FINIS. 


THE  FIRST  UNIFORM  TARTAN. 

Believing  that  representations  of  the  tartans  used  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers  during  the  first  quarter  of  last  century,  possibly 
the  first  tartan  uniform  worn,  are  well  worthy  of  publication  and  preserva- 
tion, I have  had  plates  made  from  photographs  taken  by  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  Company. 

It  is  evident  at  a glance  that  the  coat  and  breeches  differ  entirely  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  stripes.  The  succession  of  coloured  lines  already 
given  at  page  22,  commences  near  the  edge  of  the  cloth  at  the  division 
behind  of  the  skirt,  and  ceases  a little  to  the  spectator’s  left  of  the  end  of 
the  sixth  inch  of  the  affixed  scale.  The  one  side  of  the  pattern  is,  however, 
only  completed  at  the  line  on  which  the  commencement  of  the  scale 
touches.  The  pattern  was  therefore  fully  two  feet  broad,  and  apparently 
the  breadth  of  the  web.  In  the  breeches  the  centre  of  the  pattern  seems 
to  be  about  four  inches  to  the  left  of  the  scale.  From  that  point  to  the 
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garter  strap  the  breadth  is  about  two  feet  two  inches,  so  that  the  completed 
equal-sided  pattern  was  about  four  feet  four  inches  long. 

These  tartans  seem  to  mark  a stage  in  the  development  of  patterns 
where  the  breadth  of  the  web  was  made  to  contain  one  equal-sided  pattern, 
while  the  * bar  blanket 5 (chequered  blanket  —plaideag,  plaid)  was  woven 
so  that  two  breadths  had  to  be  joined  to  make  the  centre  of  the  pattern 
correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  plaid.  By  reducing  the  size  of  such 
bar  blanket  patterns  so  that  two  or  more  of  them  could  be  in  one  breadth 
of  cloth  the  present  system  of  tartans  would  seem  to  have  originated. 

R.  C.  Maclagan. 


WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GLASGOW, 
1585-1587- 

William  was  certainly  a member  of  the  noble  house  of  Erskine,  and 
one  of  the  many  of  the  name  who  had  grants  of  church  lands  at  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  in  his  account  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  states 
that  besides  being  Parson  of  Campsie  (by  which  title  he  was  generally 
known)  he  had  a grant  of  the  temporalities  of  the  abbey,  he  is  styled 
‘ Parson  of  Campsie,  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,’  Reg.  Priv. 
Con . 1579,  Sep.  24.  He  caused  a well  to  be  sunk  in  the  abbey  place 
which  still  bears  the  name  ‘Balgownie  Well,’  this  points  to  his  being  a 
son  of  James  Erskine  of  Balgownie,  younger  brother  of  John,  Lord 
Erskine  (see  Scot.  Antiq.  vol.  v.  p.  98),  yet  stronger  evidence  exists  in  his 
archiepiscopal  seal,  for  he  held  for  about  two  years  (1585-1587)  the 
revenue  and  title  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Glasgow ; a good  engrav- 
ing of  this  seal  is  given  as  a frontispiece  to  the  12th  vol.  of  The  Genealogist 
(new  series).  It  is  large  and  handsome,  being  designed  after  the  style 
of  older  Episcopal  Seals,  though  the  details  show  debased  sixteenth 
century  work;  at  the  base  of  the  seal  his  shield  of  arms  is  placed,  ar.  on 
a pale  sa.  a buckle  (probably  or).  Now  the  wife  of  James  Erskine  of  Bal- 
gownie was  Catherine  Stirling  of  the  house  of  Keir,  and  on  her  tombstone 
at  West  Kirk,  Culross,  the  buckles  of  the  arms  of  Keir  form  prominent 
ornaments  (see  plate  Scot.  Antiq.  vol.  v.  p.  98).  The  adoption  by  William 
Erskine  of  a buckle  as  a difference  seems  to  confirm  the  tradition 
that  he  was  a son  of  James  Erskine  and  Catherine  Stirling.  Keith 
in  his  Scottish  Bishops  states  that  he  was  never  in  orders,  which  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1582,  while  he  is  styled  parson  of  Campsie, 
John  Spehard  is  styled  ‘Minister  of  Campsie’  (Reg.  Priv.  Con.  1582, 
ap.  12).  Erskine  was  in  fact  what  in  England  is  still  known  as  a ‘Lay 
Rector,’  he  held  the  tithes  or  teinds.  That  he  was  married  is  proved  by 
an  entry  in  the  Stirling  Registers,  Oct.  n,  1590,  of  the  marriage  of  Helen 
Wilson,  ‘washer  to  the  persone  of  Campsies  wyf.’  It  is  also  certain  that 
he  had  at  least  one  child,  for  in  1594  Catherine,  daughter  to  the  parson 
of  Campsie,  was  married  at  Stirling  to  John  Blaw  of  Westkirk.1 

1 P'or  a pedigree  of  the  family  of  Blaw  of  Castlehill  and  Westkirk,  see  Scot.  Antiq. 
(vol.  viii.  p.  64),  When  it  was  compiled  I did  not  know  of  the  marriage  of  John  Blaw, 
‘younger,’  son  of  John  Blaw,  or  of  the  fact  (proved  by  other  evidence)  that  the  estate 
of  Westkirk,  adjoining  Castlehill,  was  owned  by  the  Blaw  family.  A.  W.  C.  II. 
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In  the  highly  interesting  and  most  artistic  work  Old  Stirling , by  J.  W. 
Small,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  lately  issued  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Shearer,  Stirling, 
amongst  drawings  of  old  tombstones  in  Stirling  Churchyard  (plate  35)  is 
an  oblong  slab.  On  the  upper  part  is  the  inscription  ‘ Heir  Lyeth  Agnes 
Leishman  who  departed  the  last  of  Mairch  1633.  Hir  aig  77.’  In  the 
centre  of  the  stone  a shield  with  the  arms  of  her  husband,  D.  Forester, 
and  his  initials  on  either  side ; below  this,  on  a shield  of  similar  size  and 
shape,  the  arms  borne  by  William  Erskine,  parson  of  Campsie,  with  the 
initials  M.E.  It  is  possible  that  M.  Erskine  may  have  been  D.  Forester’s 
first  wife,  and  a daughter  of  the  parson.  This  seems  the  only  explanation 
for  the  presence  of  these  arms  on  the  tomb.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquary  can  throw  light  on  the  family  history  of  the  parson  and 
his  possible  descendants  besides  the  Blaws  or  Blows,  whose  pedigree  has 
been  already  printed.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 


ANE  SIDAN  CHIRE,  OR  HORSE  LITTER. 

A sedan  chair  was,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  a covered 
vehicle  for  carrying  a single  person,  borne  on  two  poles  by  usually  two 
men.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Sedan,  where  this  species 
of  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  invented.  They  were  used  by  persons 
of  rank  in  England  in  the  reign  of  James  1.  Buckingham,  the  royal 
favourite,  is  said  to  have  given  general  offence  by  using  one,  as  making 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  do  the  work  of  beasts.  In  1674,  Sir  Saunders 
Duncombe  got  letters  patent  granting  him  the  sole  right  and  privilege, 
for  fourteen  years,  to  let  and  use  for  hire,  within  London  and  West- 
minster, covered  chairs,  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  use  of  coaches. 
According  to  Evelyn  he  got  the 
idea  from  Naples.  In  Edinburgh 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  sedan  chairs  were  far 
more  numerous  than  hackney 
coaches.  They  were  then  almost 
all  in  the  hands  of  Highlanders, 
some  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
amassed  considerable  sums  of 
money.  They  were  in  great  de- 
mand about  the  Parliament  Square, 
most  members  of  the  College  of 
Justice  having  their  stated  chair- 
men in  attendance.  The  learned 
but  eccentric  Lord  Monboddo, 
though  he  invariably  went  home 
on  foot,  used  to  employ  a sedan, 
if  it  rained,  to  carry  his  wig  (Kay’s 
Portraits).  The  accompanying 
drawing  (Fig.  1)  of  a sedan  chair 
and  chairman  is  taken  from  Kay 
(ii.  367). 

Chairs,  both  private  and  for  hire,  continued  in  use  in  Edinburgh  till 
past  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
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Scottish  Antiquaries  possesses  a good  specimen  of  a private  chair,  which 
was  in  use  till  1840  (Fig.  2).  This  chair  belonged  first  to  Professor  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  M.D.,  who  died  in  1802.  It  then  belonged  to  his  son 
and  successor,  Professor  James  Hamilton,  M.D.,  better  known  as  Cocked- 
hat  Hamilton,  or  even  more  familiarly  as  Cocky.  He  was  ‘ the  last 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh,’  says  Sir  Robert  Christison,  ‘ who  adhered  to 
the  single-breasted  coat,  breeches,  and  black  silk  stockings,  shoes  and 
shoe-buckles,  ruffles  and  wrist-frills,  and  tri-cocked  hat  of  last  century ; and 
a very  handsome  and  picturesque  figure  he  was  in  this  quaint  costume’ 
(Christison’s  Life , i.  141).  This  second  Professor  Hamilton  died  in  the  end 
of  1840.  His  successor,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  some  years  subsequently  acquired 
his  sedan,  and  presented  it  along  with  its  poles  to  the  Museum.  The  chair 
in  shape  is  somewhat  like  a miniature  of  the  body  of  a hansom  cab.  It 
is  about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height ; under  the  cornice  of  the  roof  its 
walls  measure  two  feet  ten  and  a half  inches  along  the  sides  from  back  to 
front,  and  about  two  feet  three  inches  across  from  side  to  side,  both  in 
front  and  at  the  back.  It  tapers  slightly  towards  the  foot  on  all  sides. 
The  door  is  in  front,  and  fastens,  about  the  middle  of  the  staple,  with  a 
handsome  brass  catch  of  the  hook-and-eye  order.  There  are  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  chair,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door.  These  open 
after  the  manner  of  the  windows  of  a brougham,  but  have  no  appliances 
to  fix  them,  save  when  altogether  open  or  shut.  The  roof  is  hinged  at 
the  back  and  fastens  at  the  front  with  a spring-catch  on  the  top  of  the 
door.  To  open  the  door  you  raise  the  hook  below,  press  the  button  at 
the  top  to  release  the  spring-catch,  then  raise  the  roof  on  its  hinges  a few 
inches ; the  door  is  only  then  free  to  be  opened,  and  the  procedure  must 
have  seemed  rather  elaborate  when,  as  it  is  said  it  sometimes  happened, 
the  chairmen  turned  out  to  be  unsteady  of  habit,  and  temporarily  so  of 
foot,  and  the  occupant’s  safety  depended  on  his  instant  evacuation  of  the 
chair. 

The  roof  and  back  of  the  chair  and  the  panels  of  the  sides  and  front  are 
covered  wi dr  black  varnished  leather;  the  ribs  of  the  frame  are  covered 
with  red  leather,  over  which  are  ornamental  brass  mountings. 

The  inside  and  the  seat  which  it  contains  are  padded,  and  covered 
with  red  cotton  stamped  with  sprigs  of  rose  and  rose-leaves  in  black. 
The  windows  are  furnished  with  red  silk  curtains,  which  draw  up  with 
rings  and  red  silk  cords. 

On  the  back  of  the  chair  (outside)  there  is  an  oval  containing,  under 
the  Hamilton  crest  and  motto,  a Hamilton  coat  of  arms  impaled  with 
another,  which  we  are  not  acquainted  with — viz.  ermine  on  a chief  sable, 
three  cinquefoils  or  (Dr.  A.  Hamilton’s  wife  was  a Miss  Reid  of  Gorgie). 
The  Hamilton  coat  \s  gules,  between  three  cinquefoils  argent , a mullet  or\ 
on  a bordure  of  the  second  six  fleurs-de-lis  alternated  with  as  many  cres- 
cents sable  (?).  These  precise  bearings  do  not  appear  on  the  Register  of 
Arms.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  registered  in  1785.  The  coat  he  then 
obtained  resembles  that  on  the  oval  more  nearly  than  any  other  in  the 
Register,  but  it  has  these  differences — that  the  bordure  is  engrailed  and 
the  charges  on  it  are  four  and  four,  and  are  vert.  If  an  argument  can  be 
founded  on  the  variation  between  these  coats,  it  may  be  surmised  that 
Dr.  Hamilton  painted  his  arms  on  his  chair  before  they  were  regulated  by 
the  King  of  Arms. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  appears  that 
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there  was  in  use  in  Scotland  a kind  of  sedan  chair,  or  litter,  which  was 
carried  by  horses.  How  long  previously  to  that  date  the  horse  litter  was 
used  here  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  the  litter,  as  a mule  litter,  was 
widely  used  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in  some  countries  of  which  latter  con- 
tinent—as  Persia — it  is  still  in  use.  The  litter  opened  from  the  side,  and 
was  in  other  respects  different  in  construction  from  the  sedans  above 
referred  to.  I some  time  ago  perused  a contract,  upon  record,  entered 
into  between  Sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock  and  Isack  Venderplank,  coach- 
builder  in  Edinburgh,  close  upon  two  centuries  ago,  by  which  the  latter 
is  to  build  for  the  former  a sedan  of  the  kind  last  mentioned,  and  which 
contract,  though  drawn  up  with  commendable  brevity,  is  expressed  with 
care  and  particularity.  The  following  extract  from  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Scottish  Antiquary , as  showing  that  the  Scottish  gentry  of 
those  days  were  not  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  modes  of  conveyance  of 
a comfortable,  and  even  luxurious  kind,  and  that  there  were  persons  in 
the  Scottish  capital  whose  business  it  was  to  furnish  them  with  such : — 
‘The  said  Isack  Venderplank  is  to  make  for  the  use  of  the  said  Sir  John 
Shaw  ane  sidan  chire,  or  horse  litter,  lyke  a little  charriot,  that  it  may  be 
gone  into  when  on  the  horses ; the  seat  of  it  to  be  two  foott  fyve  inches 
within,  and  a competent  breadth,  so  that  there  may  be  room  for  a man’s 
legs,  mounted  with  brass  naills,  good  leather,  and  strong  in  the  frames, 
and  yet  as  light  as  possible ; the  frames  thereof  on  each  side  to  be  seven 
foott  long,  of  wydnes  betwixt  two  foot  five  inches  ; and  lykewyse  to  furnish 
two  sufficient  sadles,  two  brydles,  and  the  other  furnitur  necessar  for  the 
horses  that  carryes  the  said  chire ; which  chire  is  to  be  lyned  with  fyne 
grey  cloath  musht  about  it  and  waitings,  which  the  said  Sir  John  is  to 
furnish  upon  his  own  propper  charges  and  expenses  : and  lykewise  to  put 
in  four  lozens  in  each  door,  with  a shutter  before,  which  glasses  the  said 
Sir  John  is  to  furnish ; and  the  said  Isack  Venderplank  is  to  delyver  the 
chire  to  John  Cuninghame  of  Ballendalloch  for  the  use  of  the  said  Sir 
John  within  a month  or  fyve  weeks  at  fardest  after  the  date  hereof.’  On 
the  other  hand,  Sir  John  Shaw  is  ‘to  pay  the  said  Isack  eight  pounds 
sterling,  the  one-half  in  hand  at  signing  hereof,  and  the  other  upon  the 
delyvery  of  the  said  chire.’  The  contract  is  dated  at  Edinburgh,  27th 
February  1701.  Judging  from  the  name,  Isack  Venderplank  must  have 
been  a Dutchman,  or  of  Dutch  extraction. 

Jas.  Ronaldson  Lyell. 


JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  KILBRIDE. 

(See  vol.  xi.  p.  108,  and  vot.  xii.  p.  33.) 

Mr.  Easton  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  objections  he  takes  to  the 
article  printed  at  the  first  reference.  Writing  for  a learned  periodical,  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  its  readers  (and  especially  its  contributors)  would 
be  aware  that  there  are  numerous  instances  in  old  Scottish  families  of  two 
brothers  with  the  same  Christian  name  being  alive  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  more  frequently  the  case  where  the  father  had  a second  or  third 
wife.  A friend  informs  me  that  in  St.  Andrews  there  are  at  the  present 
time  two  brothers  by  one  mother  who  have  the  same  Christian  name. 
This,  it  is  explained,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  younger  son  was  called 
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after  a new  minister,  and  of  course  is  not  to  be  founded  on  as  evidence  of 
custom.  I have  a note  of  a well-authenticated  case,  where  the  father  was 
twice  married,  so  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
practice  of  duplicating  favourite  Christian  names  in  families  was  more  in 
vogue  at  an  earlier  period.  A few  instances  may  be  given  from  published 
works  with  which  Mr.  Easton  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance. The  Red  Book  of  Menteith  (vol.  i.  pp.  7-10)  gives  an 
account  of  two  Earls  of  Menteith  who  were  brothers  and  both  named 
Maurice,  the  elder  being  distinguished  as  Maurice  senior,  and  his  brother 
as  Maurice  junior.  A competition  for  the  earldom  proves  that  both 
Maurices  were  living  at  the  same  time.  Sir  W.  Fraser,  borrowing  from  the 
late  Mr.  John  Riddell,  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  a question  of 
legitimacy  here,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  a case  of  the  father 
having  two  wives,  and  calling  a son  by  each  by  a favourite  Christian  name. 
Alexander  de  Seton,  first  Earl  of  Huntly,  had  by  his  second  wife,  Sir 
Alexander,  ancestor  of  the  Setons  of  Touch  and  Abercorn,  and  by  his 
third  wife,  Sir  Alexander,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gordon,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  Gordons  of  Abergeldie.  Both  these  Alexanders  were  alive 
at  the  same  time  ( History  of  the  Family  of  Seton , by  George  Seton, 
pp.  382-3).  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  who  died  in  1491,  had 
by  his  first  wife  Kenneth  Og,  his  heir  and  successor,  and  by  his  second 
wife,  Kenneth,  ancestor  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Ord,  etc.  ( History  of  the 
Mackenzies , by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  p.  108).  Lord  Hugh  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  who  was  born  in  1498,  had  by  his  first  wife,  Hugh,  who  was  killed 
along  with  his  father  in  a clan  battle  in  1554,  and  by  his  second  wife, 
Hugh,  who  died  in  his  eighteenth  year,  but  must  of  course  have  been 
alive  at  the  date  of  his  elder  brother’s  death  (. History  of  the  Frasers , by 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  pp.  98  and  99).  Duncan  Stewart  of  Glenbucky,  who 
was  twice  married,  had  one  son  named  John  and  another  named  John 
Beg,  the  distinguishing  addition  ‘little’  showing  that  both  must  have  been 
alive  at  the  same  time  (Duncan  Stewart’s  History  and  Genealogical  Account 
of  the  Royal  Family  of  Scotland,  p.  132).  Other  similar  instances  might  be 
given,  but  perhaps  those  cited  above  will  show  that  the  point  which  Mr. 
Easton  says  is  fatal  to  my  argument  does  not  exist,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  overlooked  by  me.  Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Menteith,  had 
two  wives,  and  had  a family  by  both,  so  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  two  of  his  legitimate  sons  being  called  John,  although  they  were 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Easton’s  second  objection,  that  I did  not  take  into 
consideration  that  Earl  Malise  had  a natural  son  John,  must  also  fall, 
because  this  son  will  be  found  mentioned  in  my  article,  and  duly 
considered.  Mr.  Easton  holds  I have  not  established  any  ground  for 
believing  that  the  entry  in  the  Acta  Dom.  Concil .,  stating  the  elder 
John  to  be  son  and  heir  of  his  father  on  7th  April  1469,  is  unreliable, 
apparently  because  he  has  implicit  faith  in  the  literal  accuracy  of  our 
public  records.  A closer  study  of  the  Acta  will  convince  Mr.  Easton  that 
they  are  not  infallible.  There  are  few  records — I have  not  met  with  any 
myself — which  are  absolutely  correct.  The  accidental  insertion  of  the 
words  ‘and  heir’  in  the  entry  in  question  is  a small  mistake  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  same  register,  but  I will  not  take  up  space  with  extracts 
to  prove  what  any  one  may  see  for  himself.  Since  writing  the  article  on 
John  Graham  of  Kilbride,  I have  observed  that  Craufurd  in  his  Peerage 
(p.  331,  Note ) says,  ‘ There  is  a charter  in  the  custody  of  Robert  Graham 
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of  Galangad  and  Gartmore,  granted  by  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  to  John 
Graham,  his  son,  of  the  lands  of  Kilbride,  on  the  7th  April  1464.’  This 
is  obviously  the  identical  charter  referred  to  in  the  Acta  Dom.  Concil.,  and 
the  absence  of  the  words  ‘ and  heir 5 in  Craufurd’s  Note  goes  to  prove  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  reference  in  the  minutes  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  and  to 
confirm  my  contention  that  John  Graham  was  at  no  time  heir  of  his 
father.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the  year  of  the  charter  as  given  by 
Craufurd  (1464)  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  Acta  err  in  making  it 
1469.  As  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Earl  Malise’s  eldest  son, 
Alexander,  was  dead  in  1464,  the  improbability  of  John  (even  if  he  were 
the  Earl’s  second  son)  being  designed  in  the  missing  charter  as  his  father’s 
heir,  is  raised  to  an  impossibility.  Having,  as  I consider,  proved  that  the 
Acta  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  this  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  at  any 
length  the  other  parts  of  Mr.  Easton’s  criticism.  It  is  precisely  the  styling 
of  Patrick  Graham  as  heir  of  Earl  Malise  in  1471,  and  again  in  1478, 
which  proves  that  he  must  have  been  the  Earl’s  second  son,  and  that  John 
of  Kilbride  was  his  younger  brother.  For  one  who  holds  so  strongly  by 
the  public  records,  Mr.  Easton  shows  a strange  disregard  for  the  Exchequer 
Rolls  when  he  imagines  they  wrould  year  after  year  from  1464  to  1473 
design  John  Graham  as  son  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  although  the 
legitimate  John  Graham  had  died  in  the  interval  (as  Mr.  Easton  assumes 
he  had)  and  the  person  all  along  receiving  payment  of  an  annual  fee  wras 
only  a natural  son  of  the  Earl.  It  is  also  a somewhat  violent  assumption 
that  an  illegitimate  son  received  a lease  of  Kilbride  and  was  called  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride,  in  1478,  in  a deed  infefting  his  father’s  heir  in  the 
lands  of  Craguchty  and  Auchmore.  No  such  blunder  could  be  made  in 
a document  of  so  much  importance.  The  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  who 
witnessed  the  deed  must  have  been  so  in  reality,  and  not  a tenant  of  the 
lands  of  Kilbride  usurping  the  title  of  their  owner.  On  the  crucial  point 
of  the  service  of  the  real  John  Graham  of  Kilbride’s  widow’s  brief  of  terce, 
which  proves  the  existence  of  her  husband  long  after  his  brother  Patrick 
was  styled  the  heir  of  Earl  Malise,  Mr.  Easton  is  discreetly  silent,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  significant  that  a critic  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
Menteith  pedigree,  and  apparent  interest  in  assuming  and  asserting  the 
position  that  ‘Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword 5 left  no  male  issue,  has  been 
unable  to  answer  the  arguments  put  forward  in  my  previous  article  to  prove 
that  this  negative  position  has  not  been  established.  When  the  claim 
made  to  the  Earldom  of  Menteith  by  Mr.  Easton’s  cousin,  Mr.  George 
Marshall  Graham,  of  Toronto,  comes  up  for  hearing  (if  it  ever  gets  so  far) 
there  ought  to  be  some  interesting  information  forthcoming  for  Scottish 
genealogists,  especially  if  the  latest  edition  of  the  claimant’s  pedigree,  as 
published  in  the  Genealogical  Magazine  for  June,  is  to  be  seriously 
maintained.  B. 


OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(< Continued  from  p.  37.) 

Five  Shilling  and  Ten  Shilling  ATotes. 

The  Five-shilling  note  issued  by  the  Royal  Bank  on  3rd  April  1797  was 
not  dignified  with  the  reigning  monarch’s  portrait,  which  embellished  the 
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Royal  Bank’s  notes  of  larger  amounts.  It  bears  instead  the  device  of  a 
unicorn  apparently  leaping  out  of  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a luxuriant 
plant  of  Scots  thistle,  from  behind  which  arises  an  imperial  crown  sur- 
rounded by  an  irradiated  halo.  Perhaps  Scotland,  in  its  efforts  to  escape 
from  the  financial  bog,  was,  with  the  benign  permission  of  the  Government, 
to  find  a firm  footing  on  the  Five-shilling  note. 

Merchants’  Notes. 


The  Ten-shilling  note  issued  in  1764  by  the  Glasgow  merchant-house — 
George  Keller  and  Company — has  been  mentioned  already,  but  that  firm 


issued  also,  in  the  same  year  (1764,  November  7th),  a Twenty-shilling 
note  with  an  option  clause.  This  clause  is  not  identical  in  terms  with  the 
original  option  clause  invented  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland — to  pay  in  coin 
with  interest  in  six  months,  but  to  pay  ‘in  an  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
bank-note.’  As  these  bank-notes,  however,  themselves  had  option  clauses 
at  that  date,  the  holder  of  Keller’s  notes  was  not  entitled  in  any  case  to 
immediate  cash  payment. 

The  majority  of  the  notes  of  merchant  houses  were,  so  far  as  can  now 
be  judged,  for  smaller  sums  than  a pound.  R.  Robertson,  merchant, 
Perth,  issued  one,  dated  4th  February  1765,  for  ‘Five  shillings  for  value 
received  in  goods.’  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Messrs.  Blacklaws, 
Wedderspoon  and  Company,  of  the  same  town,  issued  (20th  June  1764) 
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a note  for  ‘ Scots,’  or  ‘Five  shillings  sterling  in  cash,  or  in  our  option, 
Edinburgh  notes,  value  received.’  We  can  picture  the  faces  of  these 
pushing  traders  the  first  time  that  some  discriminating  customer  declined 
payment  of  such  a note  when  it  was  tendered  in  the  shape  of  a Five- 
shilling  note  of  an  Edinburgh  bank,  and  demanding  notes  according  to 
their  promise. 

The  numbers  of  note-issuing  banks  and  merchants,  the  insignificance 
of  some  of  them,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  sums  which  their 
notes  frequently  represented,  soon  became  a laughing-stock,  and  the 
merchant  whose  business  might  be  strengthened  by  a show  of  a little 
humour  turned  naturally  to  an  issue  of  more  or  less  mock  promissory 
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notes — more  or  less,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  business  intent 
ends,  and  only  the  joke  is  left.  ‘James  Smiton,  seemingly  a coffee-house 
keeper  in  Edinburgh,  obliges  himself  “to  pay  the  bearer  on  demand,  in 
money  or  drink,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.”  On  the  backs  of 
his  notes,  it  is  stated,  are  sometimes  marked  receipts  for  one  or  more 
mugs  of  porter,  or  bottles  of  strong  ale,  etc.5 1 Peter  Williamson,  the 
famous  Aberdonian  who  had  been  kidnapped  in  his  youth,  in  his  mature 
years  wrote  the  history  of  his  adventures,  started  in  Edinburgh  the  first 
penny-post,  kept  a coffee-house,  and  issued  his  own  bank-notes.  In 
derision  of  the  option  clause,  he  called  himself  the  ‘ Ready-Money  Bank.’ 
But  he  too  had  his  option  clause.  His  notes2  promise  to  pay  ‘to  Sir 

1 Kerr:  Banking,  71.  2 Kerr:  Banking,  71. 
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John  Falstaff  or  bearer,  on  demand,  in  books,  coffee,  or  ready-money, 
according  to  the  option  of  the  Director,  One  shilling  sterling,  value 
received.' 

About  the  same  time  notes  appeared  in  Glasgow  (16th  January  1765) 
signed  by  Daniel  M‘allum  and  Daniel  M‘funn.  That  these  Daniels, 
bitter  and  humorous,  had  come  to  a judgment  on  the  pernicious  multipli- 
cation of  note-issuing  establishments  there  is  not  much  doubt.  They 
date  their  notes,  then  procee  1 to  the  statement  ‘We  swarm.’  This  has  a 
whole  line  for  itself.  The  next  line  is  composed  of  a procession  of  wasps. 
The  sum  named  in  the  note  which  forms  the  illustration  is  ‘ Three  pence 
sterling,’  and  the  option,  which  is  in  due  form,  is  to  give  the  bearer 


‘ nine  ballads  six  days  after  demand.’  In  other  notes  of  the  same  date, 
signed  with  the  same  signatures,  the  sum  is  ‘ One  penny,’  and  the  option  is 
‘three  ballads  six  days  after  demand.’  Another  penny  note  with  a line  of 
three  wasps  under  the  motto,  and  a border  additional  composed  of  eleven, 
bears  to  be  issued  on  the  same  day  as  the  others  and  to  be  signed  by 
John  Bragg.  How  far  these  notes  may  have  been  used  by — say  the 
itinerant  singers  and  sellers  of  ballads  of  the  Glasgow  of  that  day,  or  how 
far  they  were  jokes  the  signatures  we  find  attached  to  them  leave  it 
doubtfpl.  But  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  note 
which  had  appeared  in  Edinburgh  shortly  before  them — dated  1st  October 
1764 — the  ‘ Mason  Barrowman  Company’s  ’ note  for  ‘ One  shilling  Scots  ’ — 
a penny  sterling.  It  has  been  printed  from  a carefully  engraved  copper 
plate,  and  is  of  an  ordinary  size,  for  a bank-note  of  the  time — 6J  by 
inches.  Unlike  the  three  Glasgow  notes  last  mentioned,  which  were 
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produced  from  types  and  metal  blocks  in  a cheap  and  simple  style,  this 
engraving  cannot  have  left  more  than  a modest  profit  even  to  the  publisher, 


Gjuasco 'ft  Jarirary  1 6,  libs. 
W b Swarm. 


^ ISAM i tu,  M’Cac.lum,  Cafhhr  for  Dan;££, 
M*f ukk5  Dukcah  Bvchakam  and  Company, 
Bankers  ?n  Ola  scow,  having  Povkrs  from  them, 
Froraife  to  r to  the 

Bearer  on  Demand,  THREE  PENCE  Ceding,  or 
fri  the  Option  of  the  5ireelors^Ultt|  Ballads  Rx 
Days  after  a Demand ; and  foe  afeertaining  the  Demand  and  Option,  of  the 
Directors,  the  Accomptant  and  one  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Bank,  are  hereby 
ordered  to  mark  and  fig  a this  Note  on  the  Sack  thereof.  By  Order  of  the 

4 ’ /V 

nm 


Court  of  Directors,  M//,. 


ssmm 


if  it  was  sold  at  a penny.  Several  of  the  Mason  Barrowman  notes  are 
made  payable  to  Solomon  Hod,  and  one  at  least  is  signed  ‘Tim^  Credit,5 
Accomptant,  ‘ Barcklay  Cash,’  Teller.  The  note  here  reproduced  is  signed 
‘William  Johnston,’  ‘George  Dunbar.’  The  ‘notes’  may  have  been  sold 
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By  Order  of  the. 
Court  oIDihectoiisJ 
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blank,  as  some  valentines  used  to  be  and  as  some  Christmas  cards  are, 
the  purchaser  being  left  to  sign  them  with  his  own  or  another  name, 
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according  to  his  humour.1  In  any  case  they  played  some  part  in  prepar- 
ing the  public  mind  for  the  legislation  of  1765.  J.  H.  S. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  QUARE  OF  JELUSY. 

Introductory  Note. 

As  a poetical  composition  the  Quare  of  Jelusy  has  but  slight  claim  to 
consideration  from  the  lover  of  poetry.  It  is  distinctly  a dull  performance 
— what  Henry  Weber,  editor  of  the  Metrical  Romances , would  probably 
have  called  ‘a  prolix  and  wire  drawn  morality  and  second-hand  narration,’ 
its  author  ‘ not  a poet  virum  volitare per  ora,  nor  one  of  those  whose  better 
fortune  it  is  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  devoted  admirers.’  That  is  perhaps 
rather  an  unhappy  note  to  strike  when  seeking  to  introduce  the  piece  to 
present-day  readers. 

On  several  grounds,  however,  it  may  fairly  claim  attention  from 
students  of  early  Scottish  literature. 

§ 1.  It  is  an  important  exemplar  of  a group  of  Scottish  poems,  written 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  of  which  exhibit  ‘ a purely 
artificial  language  such  as  was  probably  never  spoken.’  Its  relationship 
to  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (Fragment  B),  Lancelot  of  the  Lak , The  Court 
of  Love,  and  the  Kingis  Quair,  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  studies 
these  poems  together.  As  yet  they  have  only  been  edited  each  by  itself : 
they  still  await  the  critic  who,  by  careful  analysis,  will  reduce  their  strange 
grammatical  forms  to  order  and  in  that  way  seek  to  explain  the  presence 
of  many  Midland  and  Southern  inflexions  engrafted  on  poems  written  by 
men  whose  native  speech  was  the  dialect  of  Lowland  Scotland. 

The  relationship  of  The  Court  of  Love,  the  Kingis  Quair,  and  The 
Quare  of  felusy  to  Lydgate’s  Temple  of  Glas,  and  to  each  other,  is  another 
interesting  study  for  the  plodding  investigator. 

§ 2.  The  use  of  final  e as  a distinct  syllable  in  Scottish  versification 
has  been  assumed  by  some  modern  editors  who  have  been  misled  by 
certain  analogies  from  English  poems  of  the  Chaucerian  and  post- 
Chaucerian  age.  By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  several  instances  of  that 
highly  artificial  syllable  would  be  postulated  in  the  case  of  the  Quare  of 
felusy  (vide  lines  17,  63,  67,  101,  119,  138,  300,  533).  When,  however, 
due  value  is  given  to  the  vowel  sounds  of  Lowland  Scottish,  perfect 
scansion  is  obtained  without  the  necessity  for  the  sounding  of  any  final  c, 
the  simple  explanation  being  that  north  of  the  Tweed,  words  like  new, 
strong,  schdrp,  sene,  h'ert,  old,  nyce,  were,  and  are  to  this  day,  often  pro- 
nounced as  dissyllables  as  indicated  by  the  diaraesis.  Innumerable  in- 
stances of  such  dissyllabic  use  of  words,  seemingly  monosyllabic  to 
uninitiated  readers  of  Wyntoun,  Barbour,  Blind  Harry,  Henryson  and 
other  early  Scottish  poets,  might  easily  be  cited. 

§ 3.  The  Quare  of  felusy  occurs  on  folios  221-228  of  the  well-known 
Selden  Ms.  B.  24.  No  other  text  is  known  in  the  present  day.  It  was 
printed  about  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Bannatyne  Miscellany  (vol.  ii.  p.  16 1) 
from  a transcription  made  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Laing.  That  printed 

1 It  ought  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  Mason  Barrowman  note  is  taken  seriously 
by  the  authors  of  The  History  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  p.  71,  and  The  One  Pound  Note, 
p.  61. 
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version  has  been  collated  with  the  manuscript  and  numerous  mistaken 
readings  are  now  corrected. 

The  colophon,  it  will  be  observed,  ascribes  the  piece  to  ‘ Aucli  ’ — the 
latter  portion  of  the  name  unfortunately  being  illegible.  Ever  since  its 
publication  by  Dr.  Laing  the  poem  has  been  accepted  as  a work  of  James 
Auchinleck  or  Afflek,  one  of  the  poets  mentioned  in  Dunbar’s  famous 
Lament  for  the  Makars — 

That  scorpion  fell  has  done  infek 
Maister  Johne  Clerk  and  James  Afflek 
Fra  ballat  making  and  tragedie 
Timor  mortis  conturbat  me. 

Auchinleck  again,  has  been  identified  with  James  Auchlek,  a licentiate 
or  graduate  of  Glasgow  University,  c.  1471,  who  became  ‘ Secretar  to  the 
Earl  of  Rosse.’  He  is  referred  to  in  the  Privy  Seal  Register  as  dead  about 
September  1497. 

The  scribes  who  wrote  the  manuscript  were,  however,  so  reckless  in 
other  attributions  that  their  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  Quare  of  felusy 
must  needs  be  received  with  caution  even  were  it  certain  that  the  mutilated 
surname  was  originally  Auchinleck. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
August  1896,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
a purely  Chaucerian  collection  executed  by  a Scottish  scribe  for  Henry 
Lord  Sinclair,  whose  arms  are  emblazoned  at  the  end  of  Troilus  on  folio 
1 18.  A second  scribe  begins  at  folio  192  with  a transcription  of  the 
Kingis  Quair , but  ends  his  copy  abruptly  at  stanza  178  of  that  poem, 
a third  scribe  completing  the  remaining  nineteen  stanzas.  This  last 
mentioned  scribe  then  proceeds  as  far  as  folio  228,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
end  of  the  Quare  of  Jelusy,  after  which  scribes  two  and  three  divide  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  ms.  between  them. 

From  a memorandum  on  folio  120  immediately  following  the  Troilus 
and  written  in  the  same  hand,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  portion  of 
the  ms.  which  we  conjecture  to  have  been  compiled  for  Henry  Lord 
Sinclair  was  written  not  earlier  than  1488  : it  may  even  be  considerably 
later  in  date.  The  second  and  third  portions  of  the  ms. — if  penmanship 
can  be  taken  as  any  guide — may  belong  either  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
or  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  text  now  printed  it  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  distinguish 
by  italics  the  contractions  of  the  manuscript. 

J.  T.  T.  B. 

The  Quare  of  Jelusy. 

(f.  221  v.)  Here  beginnithe  the  Quare  of  Jelusy, 

Avise  ye  Gudely  folkis  and  see. 

This  lusty  Maii,  the  quhich  all  tender  flouris 
By  Nature  nurisith  with  hir  hote  schouris, 

The  felde  oureclad  hath  with  the  tender  grene 

Quhich  all  depaynt  with  diverse  hewis  bene 

And  every  thing  makith  to  convert  5 

Agayn  the  stroke  of  Winter  cold  and  smert : 

The  saym  moneth  and  the  sevynt  Ide 
The  sonne,  the  quhich  that  likith  not  to  hyde 
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His  course,  ascending  in  the  Orient 
From  his  first  gree,  and  forth  his  bemys  sent  io 

Throu  quhich  he  makith  every  lusty  hert 
Out  of  thair  sleuth  to  walkyn  and  astert 
And  unto  Maii  to  done  thair  observaunce : 

Tho  fell  it  me  in  to  remembraunce 

A thing,  the  quhich  that  noyith  me  full  sore  15 

That  for  to  rest  availith  me  no  more  : 

Bot  walking  furth  upoun  the  new  grene, 

Tho  was  the  ayer  sobir  and  amene, 

And  solitare  allone,  without  my  fere, 

Unto  a bonk  quhare  as  a small  ryvere  20 

Makith  his  course  doun  by  a woddis  syde 
Quhois  levis  fair  did  all  the  bewis  hyde, 

I past  me  furth  remembring  to  and  fro 
All  on  this  warldis  changeing,  and  his  wo, 

And  namely  on  the  suffrance  and  the  peyne  25 

2.)  Quhich  most  hath  do  my  carefull  hert  constreyne; 

The  quhich  as  now  me  nedith  not  report, 

For  thare  is  non  that  likith  to  support 
Nor  power  has,  quharefor  I will  sustene 

And  to  no  wicht  I will  compleyne  nor  mene : 30 

Bot  suffering  furth,  as  I have  done  to  fore 
Myne  hevynes  and  wo  : quhat  is  thare  more  ? 

Wele  long  I walkit  there,  till  at  the  last 
Myn  eye  estward  agayne  the  sonne  I cast, 

Quhare  as  I saugh  among  the  levis  grene  35 

A Lady,  quhich  that  was  rycht  wele  besene 
And  als  fresch  in  hir  beautee  and  array 
As  the  bricht  sonne  at  rising  of  the  day, 

Off  coloure  was  sche  lik  unto  the  rose 

Boith  quhite  and  red  ymeynt ; and  I suppose  40 

One  gudliar  that  Nature  nevir  wrocht 
Of  lustyhede  ne  lakkit  sche  rycht  nocht. 

My  spirit  coud  nocht  resemble  hir,  nor  gesse 
Bot  unto  Dyane  or  sum  hie  Goddesse ; 

And  prevely  I hid  me  of  entent  45 

Among  the  levis  to.  here  quhat  sche  ment, 

And  forth  a passe  sche  walkit  sobirly 
There  as  I was,  and  passing  cam  so  ny 
That  I persavit  have  upoun  hir  chere 

The  cristall  teris  falling  from  hir  eyne  clere  50 

It  semyt  wele  that  wo  hir  hert  constreynit 
Sche  sorowit  sche  sikit  sche  sore  compleynit ; 

So  sobirly  sche  spak  that  I no  mycht 

Not  here  one  word  quhat  that  sche  said  arycht, 

Bot  wele  I herd  sche  cursit  prevaly  55 

The  cruell  vice  of  causeless  Jelousye  ! 

Sche  wepit  so  a quhile  till  at  the  last 
With  that  hir  voce  and  eyne  to  hevin  sche  cast 
And  said  £ Goddesse  Imeneus  thou  rewe, 

Of  me,  in  to  thy  dangerouse  bound  of  newe 
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Y-come,  allace ! quhich  be  the  cause  that  I 
Am  turment  thus,  withoutyn  cause  or  quhy 
So  sudaynly  under  youre  strong  lowe 
For  it  the  quhich  is  unto  me  unknowe 
As  als  sekirly  here  in  thy  presence 
Geve  evirmore  I did  in  suich  offence 
The  scharp  deth  mote  perce  me  through  the  hert 
So  that  on  fute  from  hens  I nevi[r]  astert, 

(f.  222  v.)  Nor  nevirmore  it  was  in  myn  entent 

Thare  of  I am  both  hole  and  innocent 
And  gif  I say  false,  Pluto  that  is  king 
Quhich  the  derk  regioun  hath  in  his  governyng 
Mote  me  into  his  fyry  cart  do  ta 
As  quhilom  did  he  to  Proserpina, 

And  thare  my  body  and  my  soule  also 
With  him  ay  dwell  in  torment  and  in  wo. 

O Dyane  goddesse  of  fredome  and  of  ese 
Under  quhom  I have  bot  thraldome  and  disese, 
Litill  of  treuth  of  gladness  or  plesaunce 
So  helpith  me  agayn  this  waryit  chaunce. 

For  of  this  gilt  thou  knowis  wele  my  part 
And  Jupiter  that  knoweth  every  hart 
Wote  that  I am  sakelese  me  defende 
Ne  for  no  want  nor  for  to  have  commend 
Not  say  I this  for  here  nys  non  bot  ye 
Of  thilk  hid  thing  that  knowith  the  veritee 
And  sen  thou  wote  that  my  complaynt  is  treuth 
Off  pitee  than  compassioun  have  and  reuth  : 

My  life  to  gone  mak  on  ane  othir  daunce 
Or  me  delyvir  of  this  warldis  chaunce  : 

Quhich  is  to  say  that  efter  as  I deserve 
That  I may  lyve  or  sodaynly  to  sterve.’ 

And  thus  apoun  the  Goddis  can  sche  crye 
And  evir  among  sche  cursit  Jelousye. 

With  that  sche  sichit  with  a rycht  pitouse  chere 
Allace,  gret  reuth  hir  pleynyng  was  to  here 
Hir  coloure  quhich  that  was  so  fair  to  sene 
It  changit  oft  and  wexit  pale  and  grene 
Hir  to  behold  thare  was  no  gentill  hert 
Than  he  schuld  have  compassioun  of  hir  smert 
To  sene  from  hir  lusty  eyne  availle 
The  glettering  teris  als  thik  as  ony  haile 
As  thai  descendet  from  the  ayr  abune1 
Upoun  the  lusty  colourit  rose  in  June 
Quhen  thai  ar  fairest  on  thair  stalkis  newe 
So  was  the  teris  upoun  hir  fresch  hewe. 

Allace  hir  chere,  allace  hir  countenaunce 
For  to  behald  it  was  a grete  pennaunce 
And  as  I was  uprising  for  to  go 
To  confort  hir  and  counsele  of  hir  wo 
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1 The  ms.  has  aboue. 
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So  come  one  othir  Lady  hir  allone 
The  nerrest  way  unto  hir  is  sche  gone 
And  one  thai  tuo  y-samyn  gan  to  fare 
Bot  quhens  thai  past  I can  nocht  you  declare 
Bot  quhen  that  thai  out  of  my  sicht  were  gone 
(f.  223.)  And  I in  wod  belevit  me  allone 

My  goste  hath  take  in  sad  remembering 
This  Ladies  chere  and  wofull  compleyning 
Quhich  to  my  hert  sat  full  very  nere 
And  to  my  selfe  I thocht  in  this  manere 
Quhat  may  this  mene?  Quhat  may  this  signifye? 

I can  nocht  wit  quhat  is  the  cause  or  quhy 
This  Lady  suffrit  this  strong  adversitee? 

For  as  me  think  in  erde  suld  no  thing  be 
Possible  to  ony  wicht  of  wele  willing 
As  ony  richesse  or  hertis  cherising, 

And  every  thing  according  to  plesaunce 

Than  sche  thare  of  suld.  have  full  suffisaunce 

To  gladin  hir  and  plesyn  with  thair  chere 

Bot  deth  of  lufe  or  deth  of  frendis  dere 

Quhich  is  impossible  for  to  bring  ageyn 

For  thing  possible,  me  think,  sche  suld  nocht  pleyne 

For  sche  for  fairhede  and  for  suete-having 

Mycht  wele  accorde  for  ony  wicht  lyving. 

Bot  tho  it  fell  into  my  fantasy 
How  sche  so  oftsyse  cursit  Jelousy 
Than  thouch  I thus  Gife  lyvis  ony  wicht 
Quhich  fynd  in  to  his  cherlisch  hert  mycht 
Thus  for  to  turment  suich  one  creature 
To  done  hir  wo  to  done  hir  payne  endure? 

Now  wele  I wote  it  is  no  questioun 
Thare  lyveth  none  in  to  this  erth  adoun 
Bot  he  [be]  cummyn  of  sum  churlisch  kynd 
For  othir  wayis  forsuth  I can  nocht  fynd 
He  suich  one  Lady  wold  in  ony  way  displese 
Or  harme  do  to  hir  honour  or  hir  ese 
Be  as  be  may,  yit  my  consate  me  gevith 
This  Jelousye  the  quhich  that  sche  reprevith 
Annoyith  hir,  and  so  it  may  wele  be 
Ofe  evill  condicioun  evirmore  is  he 
As  the  devill  ay  birnyng  in  to  hate 
Full  of  discorde  and  full  of  frese  consate. 

How  evir  it  stonde,  yit  for  this  Ladies  sale 
Sa  mekle  occupacioun  schall  I tak 
Furthwith  for  to  syttyn  doun  and  writt 
Of  Jelouse  folk  sum  thing  in  to  despitt 
And  quho  be  wroth  or  quho  be  blith,  here  I 
Am  he  the  quhich  that  sett  no  thing  thareby 
(f.  223  v.)  For  Ladyes  schall  no  cause  have  gif  I may 
Thame  to  displese  for  no  thing  schall  I say 
And  gif  I do  it  is  of  negligence 
And  lak  of  connyng  and  of  eloquence 
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For  it  is  no  thing  in  to  myn  entent 

To  say  the  thing  schall  mak  thame  discontent 

Nor  yit  no  faithfull  lover  to  displese 

Nor  schewe  no  thing  in  contrare  of  thaire  ese 

Nor  of  no  wicht  of  gude  condycioun 

Bot  of  this  wickit  ymaginacioun 

Quhich  by  his  name  is  clepit  Jelousye 

That  every  Lovere  hatith  of  invy. 

And  thouch  all  suich  war  wode  in  thair  entent 
As  Herculese  quhen  he  him  selven  brent 
Or  cursit  Nero  quhen  he  his  perile  sawe 
Ofe  his  own  hond  ymurderit  and  yslawe 
Ne  rek  I not  nor  geve  I of  thame  charge 
Lat  thame  go  saile  all  in  the  Devillis  barge 
And  quhethir  thay  flete  or  in  to  hell  synk 
Yit  schall  I writen  efter  as  I think. 

And  ye  Loveris  that  stondith  furth  in  treuth 
Menyt  eke  compassioun  have  and  reuth 
How  Ladies  evill  demanit  ar  oftsyse 
By  this  foule  wrech  go  helpith  him  dispise 
And  to  compleyne  thair  treuth  and  innocence 
That  mekle  suffrith  throuch  thair  owin  pacience 
And  of  my  termes  and  my  rude  endite 
Excusith  me  sett  thai  be  inperfyte 
Beseking  you  at  Lovis  hie  reverence 
Takith  gude  will  in  stede  of  eloquence 
For  as  I can  non  othir  wyse  I may 
Thus  I begyn  and  on  this  wise  I say. 

O Tendir  Youth,  that  stant  in  innocence 
Grundid  on  treuth  sadnes  and  pacience 
Wommen  I mene  all  vicis  contempnyng 
That  void  I bene  of  every  violens 
And  full  of  pitee  and  benevolence 
Humble  and  wise  rycht  sobir  and  bening 1 
And  full  of  mercy  unto  every  thing 
In  suffrance  stant  of  mony  grete  offense 
Full  paciently  in  to  this  erth  lyving. 

Under  thraldome  and  mannis  subjectioun 
And  mekly  suffrith  thair  correctioun 
Allace  the  wo,  allace  the  sad  grevance 
In  suffering  men  ofe  evill  condicioun 
(f.  224.)  Quhich  hath  no  pitee  and  lakkith  discrecioun 
And  bene  ysett  under  thair  govirnance 
Youre  suffering  thare  is  mony  one  hard  mischance 
Youre  fairhede  goth,  your  youth  is  brocht  adoun 
With  weping  teris  ay  full  of  strong  penance. 

Loveris  compleyne  and  every  gentill  wicht 
Help  for  to  mene  help  for  to  waill  arycht 

1 The  ms.  has  being. 
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Compassioun  have  and  reuth  upoun  the  nede 
In  helping  and  supporting  at  your  mycht 
Thame  quhich  that  of  youre  gladnese  is  the  licht 
That  is  to  say  all  lusty  Womanhede 
Quhich  you  in  lufe  and  chevalry  doth  fede 
But  quhom  this  warldis  gladnes  from  his  hicht 
Schold  sone  avale  and  fallyn  out  of  drede. 

In  to  this  erth  quhat  is  our  gladnese  here 
Iff  that  we  lak  the  presence  and  the  chere 
Of  thame  that  bene  this  worldis  hole  plesance  ? 
Quhat  ar  we  worth  gif  that  thair  help  ne  were  ? 
All  vertuouse  wommen  Salomon  holdith  dere 
And  mekle  worth  of  thair  govirnance. 

Thai  ar  our  ese  thai  ar  oure  suffisance 
From  viciouse  women  passith  my  matere 
Thai  most  all  gone  apoun  ane  othir  dance. 

Allace  the  wo  quho  can  it  specify 
That  wommen  sufifren  ay  withoutyn  quhy 
Into  this  erth  in  dangere  and  in  vere 
And  to  recist  agaynis  tyranny 
Is  no  defense  thai  have  to  pas  thareby 
Bot  weping  with  the  teris  of  thair  chere 
With  syking  wailling  pleynyng  and  prayere 
And  everich  thing  sustene  thai  paciently 
Thus  livith  ay  thir  sely  women  here. 

This  mene  I all  be  wickit  men  oftsyse 
That  giltles  dooth  thir  ladies  to  supprise 
Withoutyn  cause  of  ony  maner  thing 
And  namely  by  thair  varyit  tyrannyis 
The  cruelteis  the  wikkitnes  that  lyis 
In  Jelousy  and  false  ymagynyng 
Quhich  harmyth  all  this  world  by  his  demyng 
Of  quhom  I think  sumthing  to  devise 
And  schewe  to  you  here  eftir  my  connyng. 

(f.  224?^.)  Quho  schall  me  help  allace  for  to  endite 
For  to  bewaill  to  compleyne  and  to  write 
This  vice  that  now  so  large  is  and  commoun 
Quhat  sail  I say?  quhom  sail  I awite 
For  hie  nor  low  is  non  estate  to  quyte. 

Now  all  hath  fele  of  thilke  poysoun 
Allace  this  false  and  wickit  condicioun 
The  lusty  hede  and  every  glade  delyte 
Hath  of  this  world  full  nere  ybrocht  adoun. 

For  in  the  tyme  was  of  our  elderis  old 
Quhen  Jelousy  abhominable  was  hold 
Quhareof  eschamith  every  noble  wy 
Than  was  thir  Ladies  ever  in  honour  hold 
Thair  lusty  hede  quhich  causith  mony  fold 
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Fredome  gentrise  disport  and  chevalry 
Thai  syng  thai  dance  and  makith  company 
Thame  to  defame  was  non  that  durst  nor  wold 
As  now  thai  do  wilhoutyn  cause  or  quhy. 

And  yit  I wote  thir  Ladies  bene  echone 

Als  trew  and  sad  as  ony  tyme  aygone 

And  ar  to  blame  als  litill  or  repreve 

But  now  thai  mone  thame  uttirly  dispone 

To  duell  as  doth  the  anker  in  the  stone 

Yf  thot  thai  think  undemyt  for  to  leve 

So  fast  encressyn  can  this  false  beleve 

That  in  this  world  fewe  Ladyis  ar  or  none 

Quhich  schall  unsclanderit  from  his  tong  escheve. 

For  ife  sche  makith  chere  or  company 
As  they  were  wount  he  raisith  up  his  cry 
And  yfe  sche  loke  he  jugith  of  hir  thocht 
And  sett  sche  loke  or  speke  unto  no  wy 
Yet  evill  he  demith  in  his  fantasy 
And  be  sche  glad  or  wele  besene  in  oucht 
This  tyrane  saith  It  is  nat  do  for  nocht 
Allace,  by  him  the  harm  withoutyn  ony  quhy 
Is  every  day  into  this  world  ywrocht. 

And  ife  a spouse  stant  with  this  vyce  I wys 
All  thing  is  said  all  thing  is  wrocht  amys. 

In  his  consate,  and  gif  that  ony  way 
Fro  home  he  goth,  his  spy  he  schall  nocht  mys 
That  feynith  tailis  no  thing  as  it  is 
To  plesyn  him  for  sum  thing  mon  he  say 
Than  goth  all  rest  than  goth  all  pes  away 
Farewele  of  lufe  the  gladnese  and  the  blis 
Fro  he  cum  home,  als  ferfirth  as  he  may. 

And  yit  to  hir  is  double  wo  and  grame 

For  thouch  that  he  be  gilty  in  the  same 

Full  mony  a lady  nothing  dare  sche  say 

And  yit  thir  Ladies  in  Jelousy  to  blame 

Ar  nocht  as  men  for  men  haith  now  no  schame 

To  be  in  love  als  double  as  thai  may 

Thir  Ladies  thus  full  mony  a cause  have  thay 

And  thouch  he  speke  it  hynderit  nocht  his  name 

And  ife  sche  loke  it  harmith  hir  allway. 

This  may  be  clept  a wrech  intill  his  mynd 
For  as  we  may  in  old  bukis  fynd 
In  lak  of  hert  ay  stant  this  maladeye 
To  him  the  quhich  supposith  aye  behynd 
And  verreis  to  stond  in  lufis  kynd, 

For  Salamoun  saith  ane  noble  hert  nor  eye 
Haith  to  enquere  of  ladis  nor  espye 
Nor  thame  misdeme  in  to  thair  treuth  unkind 
As  doth  this  wrech  that  hot  is  Jelusye. 
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Off  quhom  in  to  contempnyng  and  dispite 
My  will  is  gude  for  to  declare  and  write 
Suppose  of  wit  I empty  be  and  bare 
Thou  Ecco,  quhich  of  chiding  is  perfyte 
I the  beseke  thou  helpith  me  to  flyte 
And  Thesiphone,  thou  lord  of  wo  and  care 
So  helpith  me  this  mater  to  declare 
On  Jelousy  his  malice  to  acquyte 
With  the  supplee  of  every  trewe  lufare. 

Here  efter  folowis 

The  Trety  in  the  Reprefe  of  Jelousye. 

The  passing  Clerk,  the  grete  philosophoure 
Sydrake,1  enspirit  of  hevinly  influence 
Quhich  holdyn  was  into  his  time  the  floure 
Of  clergy,  wisedome  and  intelligence, 

In  to  his  bukis  declarith  this  sentence 
To  Bokas  King  amang  his  doctrinis  sere 
Off  Jelousy,  and  saith  in  this  manere. 

(f.  225  v.)  He  clepith  it  foly  of  one  ignorant 

The  quhich  evill  humoris  makith  to  procede 
As  hert  corrupt  or  quho  it  list  to  hant 
Malancoly  it  raisith  up  but  drede 
That  lust  of  slepe  of  mete  or  drink  of  dede 
And  wit  of  man  confusith  it  all  plane 
With  this  hote  fevir  that  is  cotidiane. 

And  suth  it  is  by  resoun  as  we  fynd 
That  this  Suspicioun  and  this  Jelousye 
Is  and  cummith  of  the  veray  kynd 
Of  Herubus  the  quhich  that  of  Invye 
The  Fader  is  and  be  this  resoun  quhy 
For  evirmore  in  rancoure  and  in  ire 
As  Ethena  he  birnyth  in  the  fyre. 

Thus  with  the  cheyne  of  sorow  is  he  bound 
Furth  in  this  world  full  of  adversitee 
His  frendschip  to  no  wicht  it  schall  be  found 
Quhy  in  him  self  ay  at  debate  is  he  ? 

Withoutyn  lufe  withoutyn  cheritee 
In  his  consate  and  his  ymagynyng 
Ay  to  the  worst  he  demith  every  thing. 

That  in  this  erth  lyveth  thare  no  wicht 
Of  no  condicioun  nor  of  no  degree 
In  his  presence  that  wisedome  has  nor  micht 
To  reule  him  self  in  onywyse  than  he 
Schall  deme  thareof  amys,  y-sett  he  be 
Als  chaste  als  trew  and  reule  himself  als  wele 
As  evir  hath  do  the  prophete  Daniele. 

1 The  Romance  of  Boctus  and  Sidrac.  It  was  translated  from  the  French  by  I 
Campeden:  ms.  Laud.  G.  57,  Bodl.  Library. 
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For  every  thocht  and  luke  and  countenance 

Suspect  he  holdith  in  to  his  demyng 

And  turnyth  all  to  harm  and  to  mischance 

This  tygir  with  his  false  ymagynyng  355 

Lith  as  a devill  in  to  this  erth  lyving 

Contenyng  aye  in  anger  and  in  hate 

Both  with  him  self  and  otheris  at  debate. 

But  cheritee  thus  evirmore  he  levith 

Quhich  Crist  of  wedding  clepith  the  habyte  360 

But  quhilk  of  hevin  every  wicht  belevyth 

But  of  the  blisse  and  of  the  fest  is  quyte 

And  Paule  thus  to  the  Corinthies  doth  writ 

Off  Faith  of  Hope  and  eke  of  Cheritee 

The  last  the  most  he  clepith  of  the  thre.  365 

(f.  226.)  And  he  declarith  in  the  samyn  chapture 
That  thouch  men  be  as  Angelis  eloquent 
Or  all  thair  gudis  gyvith  to  the  pure 
Or  yit  for  Crist  y-suffering  suich  turment 
To  be  y-slawe,  y-marterit  or  brent  370 

Or  doth  all  gude  the  quhich  that  may  be  wrocht 
And  lakkith  cheritee,  all  it  availith  nocht. 

And  every  wicht  that  hath  discrecioun  wote 
That  quho  thus  lyvith  in  to  Jelousye 

In  ire  and  malice  birnyth  ay  full  hote  375 

From  worldis  joy  and  hevinly  companye 
Excludit  ar  thus  throuch  thair  false  invye 
And  oft  thareof  cummith  [suich]  mischaunce 
As  strife  debate  slauchter  and  vengeaunce. 

Quhareof  I coud  ane  hundreth  samplis  tell 
Of  stories  olde  the  quhich  I lat  oure  go 
And  als  that  in  this  tyme  present  befell 
Amongis  quhilk  we  fynd  how  one  of  tho 
His  lady  sleuth  and  syne  himself  also 
In  this  ilk  lond  withoutyn  ony  quhy 
But  onely  for  his  wickit  gelousy. 

Off  quhich  full  mony  ensample  may  we  fynde 
Of  old  y-gone  and  new  experiment 
That  quho  this  gilt  hauntith  in  his  mynd 
It  hath  bene  cause  quhy  mony  one  were  sehent  390 

Sum  sleuth  him  self  and  sum  of  evill  entent 
From  innocentis  bereving  oft  the  lyfe 
Sum  sleuth  his  lady  and  othir  sum  his  wife. 

And  Jelousye  hath  evir  suich  a tong 
That  from  the  malice  of  his  hert  procedith 
By  quhich  that  sclander  wyde  [all]  quhare  is  rong 
And  Crist  he  saith  That  quhom  of  sclander  dredith 
Wo  be  to  him  and  more  unto  him  bedith 
Away  the  sclanderouse  member  for  to  kerve 
Quhich  dampnith  you  eternaly  to  sterve, 
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And  the  first  verteu  as  poetis  can  declare 

Is  tong  with  wysedome  to  restreyne 1 and  stere 

Quhich  unto  God  is  nerest  evirmare 

And  Salamoun  saith  Fer  better  that  it  were 

Allone  to  duell  with  lyouns  than  be  nere  405 

A sclanderouse  tong  of  chiding  and  of  hate 

So  odiouse  he  holdith  suche  debate. 

(f.  226V.)  A poete  saith  That  never  more  is  pes, 

Quhare  suich  a tong  hath  dominacioun 

Nor  yit  the  tong  the  quhich  that  can  nocht  ces  410 

Ay  schewing  his  evil  ymaginacioun 
And  hath  of  langage  no  more  discrecioun 
Than  he  the  quhich  that  talkith  in  his  slepe 
Nor  unto  him  aucht  no  wicht  takyn  kepe. 

Approvit  is  by  resoun  and  scripture 
Of  Crist  and  his  Apostlis  evirilkone 
By  prophetis  doctouris  poetis  and  nature 
Off  quhom  this  vice  of  quhom  this  gilt  is  tone 
And  quhens  he  cummith  and  quhider  he  schall  gone 
Quhich  is  to  say  that  Jelousy  at  schort 
Commyth  of  the  devill  and  thedir  schall  resort. 

As  onys  of  one  Emperoure  we  rede 2 
One  haly  man  and  clepit  was  Henry 
In  prayer  fasting  and  in  almouse  dede 
And  for  no  cause  bot  for  his  Jelousye  425 

The  quhich  he  caucht  and  for  non  othir  quhy 
Upoun  his  lufe  trew  and  innocent3 
Efter  his  deth  he  come  to  Jugement. 

And  thare  as  in  to  revelacioun 
Till  one  of  oure  Faderis  old  was  sene 
He  had  ressavit  his  owin  dampnacioun 
For  the  ilk  gilt  of  Jelusy  I mene 
Had  nocht  Laurence  the  blisfull  marter  bene 
By  merci  of  oure  blissfull  Salvioure 
Suich  is  the  fyne  of  all  this  false  erroure  ! 

And  quhareof  long  it  hath  bene  said  or  this  [ ]4 

That  of  hote  lufe  ay  cummith  Jelousye 

That  sentence  is  interpret  to  amys 

And  schortly  said,  nocht  understand  the  quhy 

For  it  is  nocht  for  to  presume  tharby  440 

That  Jelousye,  quhich  is  of  vice  the  ground 

Is  in  to  lufe  or  in  a lufare  found. 

For  Jelousy  the  quhich  of  lufe  that  risith 
Is  clept  nothing  bot  of  a simple  drede 

As  quhen  thir  lufaris  remembreth  and  avisith  445 

1 The  ms.  has  resfreyne. 

2 The  Emperor  Henry  11.  who  reigned  1002-24.  The  story  of  his  jealousy  is  found 
in  the  Mag.  Chron.  Belgicum. 

3 Queen  Cunigunda.  4 Illegible  word  in  margin  here. 
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Sum  of  thair  wo  and  sum  apoun  thair  nede 
And  sum  of  gladnese  that  doth  of  lufe  procede 
Throuch  quhich  thair  herds  brynt  ar  in  the  fyre 
Sum  of  grete  raddoure  and  sum  of  hote  desire. 

(f.  227.)  Than  every  thing  thay  dout  that  may  thame  make 
Of  lufe  the  grettest  plesance  to  forgo 
Throuch  quhich  sum  lufaris  hath  suich  drede  y-take 
That  it  to  thame  is  hevynes  and  wo 
Bot  natwithstonding  ay  thai  reule  thame  so 
Thair  drede  it  is  to  euery  wicht  unknowe 
Thame  likith  not  to  sclander  nor  to  schowe. 

Thir  Jelousyis  full  diverse  ar  of  kynd 

The  tone  it  harmith  to  no  creature 

Bot  secrete  dred  and  symple  as  we  fynd 

That  lufaris  in  to  lufing  most  endure 

That  othir  bereth  all  one  othir  cure 

He  sclanderith  feynyth  defamith  and  furth  criyth 

And  lufe  and  every  lufar  he  invyith. 

O Wofull  Wrech  and  wickit  evill  consate 
O false  suspicioun  nurist  full  of  hate 
In  hevyn  and  ertli  thi  harm  is  boith  y-writte 
O cruell  serpent  aye  leving  in  awayte 
O sclanderouse  tong  fy  on  thy  dissayte 
Quhare  that  thou  lovith  thou  feynyth  that  ypocrite 
That  thou  art  jelouse  Lufe  thou  gevith  the  wyte. 

Thou  leis  thareof  as  that  I schall  declare 
To  understand  to  every  trewe  lufare.1 

For  every  wicht  that  is  with  lufe  y-bound 
And  sad  and  trewe  in  every  faith  y-ground 
Syne  likith  nocht  to  varye  nor  escheve 
Ra]ther  suffer  schall  he  the  dethis  wound 
T]han  in  to  him  schall  ony  thing  be  found 
T hat  to  this  Lady  may  displese  or  greve 
Or  d]o  to  hir  or  to  hir  fame  reprefe 
For  h]is  desire  is  althir  most  to  se 
Hir]  stand  in  honoure  and  in  prosperitee. 

And  contrair  this  thy  cursit  violence 

Staunt  ay  : for  quhy?  thy  sclanderouse  offense 

Harmith  thy  Lady  most  of  ony  wy 

Quhich  stryvith  evir  agayn  hir  innocence 

That  hath  no  suerd  bot  suffrance  and  pacience 

For  to  resist  agaynis  hir  inyury 

The  quhich  thou  art  and  be  this  resoun  quhy 

Thou  wirketh  that  quhich  may  hir  most  annoye 

[T]hat  is  to  say  hir  worschip  to  distroye. 

1 These  two  lines  are  joined  in  the  MS.  with  the  next  stanza  by  mistake, 
should  stand  alone  as  a sort  of  index  to  the  remainder  of  the  poem. 
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(f.  227  v.)  For  every  Lady  of  honour  and  of  fame 

Lesse  settith  of  hir  deth  than  hir  gud  name 
Oft  be  experiment  previth  it  is  so 
Off  mony  o lady  quhich  done  the  same 
Rather  chesyn  can  thair  deth  than  blame 
So  lovyn  thai  thair  honoure  evirmo, 

Fy  on  the  wrech,  fy  on  the  lufis  fo, 

That  for  to  sclander  hath  no  schame  nor  drede 
The  innocence  and  fame  of  Womanhede. 

Quhat  helpith  the  be  clepit  hir  lovare 
Syne  doith  all  thing  that  most  is  hir  contrare 
Quhat  servyth  it,  quhat  vaillith  it  of  ocht 
Forgo  thy  Lady  schall  thou  nevirmare 
And  set  hir  corse  be  thine  yit  I declare 
Hir  hert  is  gone  it  servyth  the  of  nocht 
Thare  is  no  lufe  quhare  that  such  thing  is  wrocht 
And  thouch  sche  wold  it  is  as  thou  may  fynd 
Contrair  to  lufe  to  resoun  and  to  kynd. 

Thus  of  thi  Lady  makis  thou  thy  fo 

Quhois  hert  of  resoun  most  thou  nede  forgo 

Be  thyne  owin  gilt  may  no  thing  it  appese 

And  every  othir  lady  schall  also 

Ensample  tak  to  adventure  evirmo 

Under  thine  hond  thair  honour  or  thair  ese 

And  yfe  thai  do  suppose  thai  have  disese 

Quho  schall  thame  meve  of  weping  eve  and  mofrowe] 

Quhich  seith  to  fore  syne  rynnith  on  thair  sorowe. 

To  every  Lady  schortly  I declare 
That  thare  thou  art  beith  thare  nevirmare 
Rest  nor  quyete  treuly  to  conclude 
Nor  grace  nor  ese  nor  lyving  in  welefare 
Bot  every  thing  of  gladness  in  his  contrafre] 

For  barane  ay  thou  art  and  destitude 
Off  every  thing  that  soundith  unto  gude 
A lady  rather  schuld  hir  deth  y-tak 
Than  suich  a wrech  till  have  on  to  hir  mak. 

Quhare  is  thi  wit  or  thy  discrecioun 
Quhich  be  thine  evill  ymaginacioun 
In  sewing  thingis  the  quhich  that  bene  unknewe 
Quhat  helpith  the  thy  false  suspicioun 
Or  quhat  availith  thy  wickit  condicioun 
To  sayne  or  done  that  thou  most  efter  rewe 
(f.  228.)  O nyce  foole  thine  owin  harm  for  to  schewe 
Drink  not  the  poysoun  sene  to  fore  thine  eye 
Lest  thou  corrupt  and  venymyt  be  thareby. 

For  yf  the  lestith  as  thou  hath  begoune 
Of  Jelusy  to  drinkyn  of  the  toune 
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Thare  thy  confusioun  sene  is  the  before 
Thou  wo  yneuch  unto  thy  self  hath  woune 
Fare  wele  of  lufe  thy  fortune  is  y-roune 
Thy  ladyis  dangere  hath  thou  evirmore 
For  thy  condicioun  greveth  hir  so  sore 
And  all  thi  lufe  furth  drivyth  in  pennaunce 
With  hevynes  and  suffering  grete  mischaunce. 

For  it  hath  bene  and  aye  schall  be  also 
Thou  Jelousy  in  angir  and  in  wo 
Enduryn  schall  thy  wrechit  cursit  life 
Y-fret  rycht  by  the  suerd  of  cruell  syte  a tuo 
Thy  stormy  thoucht  ay  walking  to  and  fro 
As  doth  the  schip  amang  the  wavis  dryve 
And  not  to  pas  and  note  quhare  to  arryve 
Bot  ay  in  drede  furth  sailith  eve  and  morowe 
So  passith  thou  thy  worldis  course  in  sorowe. 

For]  scharp  wo  doth  so  thi  dredfull  goste  bete 
That  a]s  the  tree  is  by  the  wormis  frete 
So]  art  thou  here  ay  wastit  and  y-brent 
An]d  birnyng  as  the  tigir  ay  in  hete 
^Qu]ho  lyvith  no  we  that  can  thy  wo  repete? 

Bot  in]  thy  selfe  thou  sufferith  such  torment 
Le]ving  to  deth  ay  in  thin  owen  entent 
Thy]ne  owin  harm  consumith  the  and  annoyith 
And  bot]h  thi  body  and  thy  soule  distroyith. 

Bot]  sith  it  is  thou  failith  not  one  of  two 
Th]at  is  to  say  in  to  this  erth  in  wo 
Still]  to  endure  or  erter  to  be  schent 
Etern]ally  withoutyn  ony  ho 
And  well]  accordith  it  for  to  be  so. 

Quho]  is  thi  Lord?  the  Fader  of  haterent 
And]  quhens  that  cummith  every  evill  entent 
Quhois]  love  thou  ay  full  besyly  conservith 
For]  thy  desert  [?]  rewardith  the  and  servith 

Thus]  may  thou  fynd  that  proffit  is  thare  none 
In  Jelo]usy  tharefore  thou  the  dispone 
(f.  228  v.)  My  counsele  is  playnly  and  (thou)  for  see 
This  fantasy  to  leve  quhich  thou  hath  tone 
And  furth  among  gud  falouschip  thou  gone 
Lyving  in  ese  and  in  prosperitee 
And  love  and  eke  with  Ladies  lovit  be 
Gif  so  the  likith  not  I can  ne  more 
Thus  I conclude  schortly  as  for  me 
Quho  hath  the  worst  I schrew  him  evirmore. 

You  loveris  all  rycht  hertly  I exhort 
This  litill  Write  helpith  to  support 
Excusith  it  and  tak  no  maner  hede 
To  the  endyte  for  it  most  bene  of  hede 
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Ay  simpill  wit  furth  scbewith  sympilnese 
And  of  unconnyng  cummith  aye  rudnese 
Bot  sen  here  ar  no  termes  eloquent 
Belevith  the  dyte  and  takith  the  entent 
Quhich  menyth  all  in  contrail*  Lufis  fo 
And  how  thir  Ladies  turment  bene  in  wo, 

And  suffrith  payne  and  eke  gret  violence 
Into  thair  treuth  and  in  thair  innocence 
As  daily  be  experience  may  be  sene 
The  quhich  allace  grete  harm  is  to  sustene 
Thus  I conclude  with  pitouse  hart  and  meke 
To  every  God  that  regnyth  I beseke 
Above  the  erth  the  water  or  the  aire 
Or  on  the  fire  or  yit  in  wo  and  care 
Or  yit  in  turment  slauchter  or  mischance 
Or  mycht  or  powrer  hath  to  done  vengeance 
In  to  this  erth  or  wickitnese  distroye 
That  quho  thir  Ladyis  likith  to  annoye 
Or  yit  thare  fame  or  yit  thaire  ese  engrewe 
Mote  suffryn  here  and  fallyn  grete  mischiewe 
In  to  this  erth  syne  with  the  falouschip  of  hell 
In  body  and  soule  eternaly  mot  duell. 

Explicit  quod  Auch. 


SCOTTISH  DIALECTS. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  Dr.  James  Colville  called  attention  in 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press — Scotsman , 2nd  February,  to  the  fact  that 
in  Scotland  there  is  * a fast-fading  vernacular,’  which  is  outside  the  spheres 
of  the  Scottish  Text  and  Scottish  History  Societies,  and  which  no  society 
has  been  formed  to  preserve  the  record  of. 

This  is  only  too  true.  The  dialects  of  Scotland  are  rapidly  dying  out, 
and  the  process  accelerates  in  speed  as  time  goes  on.  Dr.  Colville  points 
to  the  excellent  work  doing  by  the  English  Dialect  Society  in  collecting 
‘obsolescent  material ’ from  Warwick,  Northumberland,  Derby,  Cumber- 
land, etc.,  and  asks — ‘Has  no  one  ever  put  such  questions  as  these: — Is 
there  any  call  for  a similar  society  here,  any  field  for  it,  any  likely  workers  ? 
If  dialect  work  is  worth  doing,  and  if  we  are  as  capable  as  the  southrons 
of  working  at  it,  why  not  take  courage,  and  a leaf  out  of  their  book  ? ’ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Colville’s  suggestion  will  ere  long  bear 
fruit.  Might  not  very  material  and  systematic  assistance  in  the  collec- 
tion of  local  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  be  rendered  by  the  officials  part 
of  whose  daily  work  is  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,  and  is  indeed  a principal 
agent  in  their  obliteration — the  Board-School  masters  and  mistresses  ? 

Ed. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  AND  INSURANCES  UNDER  THE 
FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

Early  in  the  year  1320  the  men  of  Tweeddale  had  a dispute  with  their 
overlords,  the  Monks  of  Dunfermline.  The  feudal  system  recognised  that 
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the  right  of  the  superior  over  his  vassal  entailed  a correlative  right  in  the 
vassal  to  the  superior’s  protection.  But  the  claims  of  the  men  of  Tweed- 
dale  were  large  and  in  part  peculiar,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  a jury. 
In  the  Abbey  Register  (. Reg . de  Dunfermline , Ban.  Club  print,  p.  240, 
No.  354)  we  find  recorded  both  the  claims  and  the  jury’s  findings,  viz. : — 
i 1.  To  have  a bailiff  of  their  own  kindred  for  repledging  them  to  the 
Abbey  Court. 

This  the  jury  find  they  ought  to  have;  not,  however,  in  virtue  of  the 
terms  of  their  feu,  but  only  as  custom  warranted. 

2.  To  be  supported  by  the  Monastery  when  they  are  verging  on  want 
or  broken  down  with  age. 

The  jury  find  that  the  monastery  is  not  bound  to  do  this,  save  out  of 
kindness  as  the  claimants  are  the  monastery’s  own  men. 

3.  That  any  of  the  claimants  coming  to  the  Abbey  on  account  of  man- 
slaughter or  some  other  crime,  for  which  he  might  claim  the  immunity  of 
the  Church,  should  be  supported  while  there  by  the  Monastery. 

To  which  the  jury  answer  that  the  Convent  would  do  so  for  a stranger 
— much  more  then  for  its  own  vassals. 

4.  That  if  any  of  the  claimants  should  be  fined  for  committing 
homicide,  the  Convent  should  be  bound  to  contribute  twelve  merks  to- 
wards payment  of  the  fine. 

To  which  claim  all  that  the  jurymen  replied  was  that  never  in  all  the 
days  of  their  lives  had  they  heard  the  like  of  it.  (Ad  quod  responderunt 
requisiti  quod  nunquam  tale  quid  omnibus  diebus  vite  sue  audierint.) 


A NEW  SCOTTISH  ASSOCIATION  IN  THE  NORTH 
OF  LONDON. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  the  objects,  rules,  etc.,  of  the  Northern 
Suburbs  Scottish  Association  which  has  lately  been  formed.  Of  Scottish 
Associations  in  London  we  are  glad  to  say  there  are  many,  yet  it  has 
occurred  to  several  prominent  Scotsmen  that  there  exists  ample  room  for 
an  association  which  will  have  for  its  prime  object  the  cultivation  of  the 
national  sentiment  by  means  of  lectures  on  Scottish  history,  literature  and 
folk-lore,  and  it  is  intended  to  form  an  attractive  syllabus  for  next  winter 
by  arranging  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  Scotsmen  to  deliver  lectures 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  national  life  and  character.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  this  is  to  be  exclusively  a learned  society,  for 
concerts  and  other  social  gatherings  will  be  arranged  for.  Among  the 
vice-presidents  appear  the  names  of  Dr.  Clark,  M.P.  for  Caithness,  J.  H. 
Dalziel,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kirkcaldy  Burghs,  a number  of  Scottish  ministers, 
and  of  that  fraternity  of  which  London  feels  justly  proud — Scottish  medical 
men.  The  Chairman  of  the  Executive — Dr.  A.  Lamont  Macphail — is  a 
well-known  medical  practitioner  in  Stoke  Newington,  and  is  interesting 
himself  to  a great  extent  in  the  welfare  of  this  Association.  The  member- 
ship is  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  and  to  all  persons  connected 
with  Scotland,  by  birth,  marriage  or  descent,  the  main  endeavour  of  the 
originators  being  to  bring  together  every  one  resident  in  the  northern 
suburbs  of  London  interested  in  Scottish  matters.  An  association  with 
such  laudable  objects  in  view  deserves  success,  and  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their  friends,  who  on  communicating 
with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Gray,  201  Albion  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  will  be  furnished  with  full  particulars. 
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THE  COMMISSARIOT  REGISTER  OF  SHETLAND, 

(i Continued  from  vol.  xii. /.  40.) 


613.  Helgo  Magnusdochter  in  Yow. 

614.  Ola  Spence  in  Gardie,  died  May  1634. 

Breta  Androisdochter  his  spouse, 
William  his  son. 

615.  James  Nicolson  in  Wallie,  died  April 

1634:  Elspeth  Gray  his  relict, 

Edward,  Margaret,  and  another  his 
children. 

616.  Magnus  Coutts  in  Balzesta. 

3rd  September  1634. 

617.  Andrew  Strangin  Underfaillie,  Fetlar, 

died  July  1634.  Margaret  Linklater 
his  relict,  John,  Henry,  Catherine, 
and  Marion  his  children. 

5th  September  1634. 

618.  Sinevo  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of  Mag- 

nus Hermansone  in  Failzie,  Yell. 

9th  September  1634. 

619.  William  Anderson  in  Swinesetter, 

Delting. 

1 8th  September  1634. 

620.  Inga  Magnusdochter  in  Scalloway. 

621.  Barbara  Laurencedochter,  spouse  of 

Robert  Manson  in  Gilsbreck,  Lun- 
nasting. 

622.  Erasmus  Thomasson  in  Overbister, 

Weisdale. 

27th  September  1634. 

623.  Edward  and  Nicoll  Cloustans  in  Sand- 

wick,  Dunrossness. 

8th  October  1634. 

624.  Laurence  Sinclair  of  Houss  in  Burray, 

died  April  1632.  Arthur  (eldest), 
John,  George,  Laurence,  Grissel, 
Margaret,  Barbara,  Elizabeth, Helen, 
and  Anna  his  children. 

625.  Elizabeth  Sinclair,  his  relict,  died 

February  1634. 

23rd  October  1634. 

626.  Marion  Ilenrysdochter,  spouse  of 

Malcolm  Halcro  in  Hoswick,  died 
May  1634.  Nicoll,  James,  Henry, 
Laurence,  and  Patrick  her  children. 

27th  October  1634. 

627.  Isobel  Moir,  spouse  of  Thomas  Link- 

latter  in  Laxfirth,  died  July  1633. 
William,  Robert,  James,  Marjorie, 
Janet,  Elspeth,  and  Bessie  her 
children. 

628.  Katherine  Johnsdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Swanesone  in  Gulberwick. 


26th  August  1635. 

629.  Katherine  Halcro,  spouse  of  Ola 

Robertson  in  Kirkasetter,  Nesting. 

630.  Robert  Manson  in  Gilsbreck,  Lun- 

nasting. 

631.  Marion  Cattane,  spouse  of  Henry 

Manson  in  Skelberrie,  Lunnasting. 

632.  Marion  Mansdochter,  spouse  to 

William  Stewartsone,  Lunnasting. 

633.  John  Robertson  in  Gairdoun,  Lun- 

nasting. 

634-  James  Christophersone  in  Bugsetter, 
Whalsay. 

Unst,  3rd  September  1635. 

635.  Robert  Punt  in  Skeggar,  died  January 

1635.  Agnes  Strang  his  relict, 
David  (eldest),  William,  and  Helen 
his  children. 

636.  Agnes  Pount,  spouse  of  Laurence 

Andersone  in  Soitland,  died  Feb- 
ruary 1635.  Marion,  Agnes,  and 
Christian  her  children. 

637.  Breta  Johnsdochter,  spouse  to  Eras- 

mus Nicolson  in  Daill. 

638-  William  Gray  in  Cliff,  died  Feb- 
ruary 1634.  Sinnevo  Schewarts- 
dochter  his  relict,  Walter,  Jerome, 
Agnes,  Catherine,  and  Magdalen  his 
children. 

Volume  V. 

27th  May  1648. 

662.  Magnus  Guidlet  in  North  Ley. 

663.  -Barbara,  spouse  of  Laurence  Irving  in 

Coule. 

664.  Ola  Sinclair  in  How,  in  Whiteness, 

died  April  1645.  Laurence,  Mal- 
colm, Nicol,  James,  and  Marion  his 
children. 

6th  June  1638. 

665.  Edward  Manson  in  South  Neep, 

Nesting,  died  May  1647.  Magnus 
his  son,  Euphan  Margaretsdochter 
his  relict. 

7th  June  1648. 

666.  John  Thomasson  in  Sound. 

14th  June  1648. 

667.  Thomas  Sinclair  in  Lerwick,  died 

August  1645.  Christian  Sinclair 
his  relict,  Laurence,  Katherine,  and 
Jane  his  children. 

I 668.  Thomas  Duncanson  in  Lerwick. 
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23rd  June  1648. 

669.  Andrew  Christopherson  in  Setter, 

Nesting,  died  May  1648. 

670.  Agnes  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of 

Andrew  Erasmusson  in  Sound. 

671.  Sara  Fleyming,  spouse  of  Andrew 

Mansone  in  Sound,  died  March 
1645. 

29th  June  1648. 

672.  Malcolm  Sinclair,  son  to  Henry 

Sinclair  in  Gathesbark,  died  15th 
April  1645.  George,  William, 
Isabel,  Martha,  Mary,  and  Margaret 
his  brothers  and  sisters. 

673.  William  Young  in  Moo,  died  1st 

April  1648. 

674.  Mathew  Litster  in  Lerwick,  died 

January  1644. 

675.  Laurence  Sinclair  in  Norst,  died  I 

August  1647.  Barbara  Henries- 
dochter  his  relict,  John  and  George 
his  sons. 

676.  Margaret  Billie,  spouse  to  Andrew  j 

Mader  in  Dunrossness,  died  June  ! 
1645. 

677.  Isobel  Murray,  spouse  to  John  Mack-  j 

plume  in  Dunrossness,  died  June  ] 
i644- 

678.  Malcolm  Leask  in  Lie,  died  May 


1648.  Isobel  Anderson  his  relict, 
Adam  and  Margaret  his  children. 

679.  Marion  Caird,  spouse  to  James  Archi- 

bald in  Lie. 

680.  Marion  Petersone,  spouse  to  Magnus 

Sinclair  in  Dunrossness. 

681.  Beggis  Morisone,  spouse  to  David 

Bruce  in  Wilsness. 

682.  Grissel  Halcro,  spouse  to  George 

Graigie  in  Dunrossness.  > 

673.  Robert  Bruce  of  Sumburgh,  died 
March  1636.  William  his  eldest 
son,  Laurence,  Andro,  Patrick, 
James,  and  Mary  his  children,  Isabel 
and  Ola. 

684.  Henry  Leask  in  Graitness,  died  June 

1643.  Isobel  Drewer  his  relict, 
Patrick,  Elspeth,  Margaret,  Martha, 
and  Katherine  his  children. 

685.  Magnus  Williamson  in  Hollwell,  died 

February  1648. 

686.  Malcolm  Sinclair  in  Gairth,  died 

February  1647.  William,  Andrew, 
David,  Margaret,  and  Katherine  his 
children. 

687.  Margaret  Kirkhouse,  spouse  to  John 

Burniesone  in  Moo. 

688.  James  Burnieson  in  Hillwill,  died 

January  1648. 

689.  Katherine  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Henry 

Strang  in  Hillwill,  died  July  1643. 


( To  be  continued. ) 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. — One  of  the  chief  results  of  the 
past  session  has  been  the  commencement  of  a work  which  is  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  Society,  and  to  which  much  of  the  work  already 
done  has  been  leading  up.  This  is  the  formation  of  a catalogue  of  books 
printed  in  Scotland  before  1700.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
the  session  it  was  decided  that  the  scheme  should  now  be  taken  up  in  a 
definite  way.  What  is  ultimately  aimed  at  is  a full  bibliographical  cata- 
logue, but  as  a necessary  preliminary  a hand-list  of  short  titles  is  being 
prepared.  It  is  the  intention,  as  soon  as  the  work  has  proceeded  far 
enough,  to  issue  a preliminary  list  with  the  object  of  obtaining  additions 
so  as  to  fill  in  the  blanks  as  far  as  possible  before  the  hand-list  is  issued 
in  its  final  form.  The  papers  read  during  the  session  included  one  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Gibb  on  Andrew  Symson,  clergyman,  author  and  printer,  and 
one  on  Peter  Williamson  and  his  press  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cowan.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Edmond  contributed  a particularly  interesting  paper  on  the  ‘ Mecometrie 
de  l’eymant  ’ of  Nautonier,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  a Scottish  trans- 
lation of  the  book  which  appears  not  to  have  hitherto  been  noted  by 
bibliographers.  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff  notified  the  discovery  of  two  books 
printed  at  York  (c.)  1540  and  in  1579,  which  help  to  fill  in  the  history 
of  printing  in  that  city.  An  interesting  evening  was  also  spent,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Blaikie,  with  Grant’s,  Finlayson’s,  and  other 
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maps  of  the  movements  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart.  Among  the  books 
exhibited  at  the  meetings  may  be  specially  noted  the  ‘ Edinburgh ’ Common- 
place Book  or  Private  Journal  of  Robert  Burns,  begun  in  Edinburgh  on 
9th  April  1787,  and  an  account  of  its  history  and  the  use  made  of  it  by 
different  editors  was  given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brown.  This  book,  it  will  be 
remembered,  when  sold  in  London  last  month,  realised  ^355,  and  has, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  hear,  come  back  to  Scotland. 


QUERIES. 

Ogilvie  of  Auchiries. — Can  any  one  supply  me  with  a pedigree  of 
Ogilvie  of  Auchiries  ? Some  mention  of  the  family  occurs  in  Burke’s 
Landed  Gentry , under  Irvine  of  Drum  and  Crimond,  but  I wish  for  more 
•particulars.  C.  H.  Mayo. 

Long  Burton  Vicarage, 

Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Dalgleish  of  Tinnygask  in  the  county  of  Fife. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  me  any  information  concerning  this  family?  My  maternal 
ancestor,  James  Moodie  of  Cocklaw,  married  at  Beath,  July  26th,  1755, 
‘Janet  Dalgleish,  daughter  to  Tuniegask  in  ye  parish  of  Saline,’  and* I am 
most  anxious  to  discover  the  four  grand-parents  of  this  lady  in  order  to 
complete  a series  of  Seize  Quartiers  for  my  History  of  the  title  of 
Raineval. 

The  Registers  of  Saline  are  unfortunately  not  in  existence  before  1739 
so  they  throw  no  light  on  the  matter,  but  from  other  sources  I have 
collected  the  following  : — 

(1)  Robert  Dalgleish  of  Fingask,  17th  July  1617  (. Indexes  to  the  Corn- 

mis  sariot  of  St.  A ndrews ; Testa ments , 1616-1629). 

(2)  Robert  Dalgleish  of  Tinnygask  to  his  father  Robert  Dalgleish  of 

Tinnygask,  who  died  March  17 33.  Heir  special  in  Tinnygask 
and  Foulford  or  Dewar’s  Beath,  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline, 
dated  20th  July  1733  (. Decennial  Indexes  to  the  Service  of  Heirs 
in  Scotland  1730-1739). 

(3)  1767,  May  29th.  Mortcloth  money  for  Robert  Dalgleish  of  Tiny- 

Gask  (, Saline  Register  of  Burials). 

(4)  Dalgleish,  Robert,  of  Tunnygask,  to  his  grandfather  Robert 

Dalgleish  of  Tunnygask  who  died  September  1768,  dated  22nd 
October  1 7 7 1 ( Decennial  Indexes , etc. , 1770-1779). 

(5)  Robert  Dalgleish  of  Tunnygask,  648a.  ^381  (Scotland ; Owners 

of  lands.  1872-73). 

I presume  Janet  will  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  Robert  who  died 
September  1768.  She  herself  was  buried  in  the  Moodie  vault  at  Beath, 
April  28th,  1807. 

I shall  be  very  greatly  obliged  for  any  information  on  this  subject. 

Ruvigny 

(Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval) 

7 Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Alec  Burnett,  died  1787.— Is  anything  known  of  Alec  Burnett  who 
died  19th  April  1787,  aged  43?  I have  a mourning  ring  with  an  inscrip- 
tion to  this  effect,  which  belonged  to  the  wife  of  my  mother’s  maternal 
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grandfather,  Andrew  Smith,  born  1783,  died  before  1830,  merchant  of 
Barbadoes  (a  son  of  Smith  of  Balgonie,  Fifeshire). 

I am  trying  to  discover  Mrs.  Andrew  Smith’s  maiden  name,  which  in 
spite  of  an  extensive  search  through  the  Scottish  and  West  Indian  Registers, 
I have'so  far  completely  failed  to  do.  Ruvigny. 

St.  Martin  of  Bullion’s  Day. — The  date  of  this  festival  (July  4th) 
is  known,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin  of  its  name. 
Chambers,  in  his  Book  of  Days  (vol.  ii.  p.  20),  says : ‘That  the  Church  of 
Rome  should  not  only  celebrate  the  day  of  St.  Martin’s  Death  (November 
nth),  but  also  that  of  the  transference  of  his  remains  from  their  original 
humble  resting-place  to  the  cathedral  of  Tours,  shows  conclusively  the 
veneration  in  which  this  soldier-saint  was  held. 

£ In  Scotland,  this  used  to  be  called  St.  Martin  of  Bullion’s  Day,  and  the 
weather  which  prevailed  upon  it  was  supposed  to  have  a prophetic  character. 
It  was  a proverb,  that  if  the  deer  rise  dry  and  lie  down  dry  on  Bullion’s 
Day,  it  was  a sign  there  would  be  a good  gose-harvest — gose  being  a term 
for  the  latter  end  of  summer ; hence  gose-harvest  was  an  early  harvest.’ 

In  his  hand-book  of  Weather  Folk-Lore , the  Rev.  C.  Swainson  gives 
some  additional  information  regarding  the  festival.  After  quoting  the 
proverb  about  the  deer,  he  recalls  another,  viz. — 

Bullion’s  day,  if  ye  be  fair, 

For  forty  days  ’twill  rain  nae  mair. 

Mr.  Swainson  addes  : ‘ In  Scotland  this  day  is  called  St.  Martin  of 
Bullion’s  Day ; for  what  reason  it  is  uncertain.  Du  Cange  styles  it : 
“Festum  Sancti  Martini  Bullientis,  vulgo  etiamnum  Saint  Martin  Bouillant,” 
i.e.  Hot,  boiling  ; perhaps  from  the  heat  of  the  season  in  which  this  festival 
falls.’ 

And  so  we  find  in  France  : — 

S’il  pleut  le  jour  de  la  Saint  Martin  bouillant, 

II  pleut  six  semaines  durant. — Maine. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  clear  up  the  point  regarding 
the  etymology  of  Bullion  ? As  the  cultus  of  St.  Martin  came  to  us  from 
France,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  fourth  of  July  festival  came 
thence  also.  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  (Lond.  and  Scot.). 

Glasgow. 

Dumbarton  Protocol  Books.- — The  Protocol  Book  of  Master 
Matthew  Forsyth,  N.P.,  at  date  4th  May  1564,  and  that  of  Walter 
Watson,  N.P.,  at  date  22nd  December  1580,  are  referred  to  in  The 
Stirlings  of  Keir  and  their  Family  Papers  (pp.  13 1 and  139,  notes),  and 
are  there  stated  to  be  then  (1858)  in  the  office  of  the  Sheriff-Clerk  at 
Dumbarton.  They  are  not,  however,  now  to  be  found  there,  nor  are 
they  among  the  records  in  the  Town-Clerk’s  office,  though  in  the  latter 
there  is  an  older  (15 17-1529)  Protocol  Book  of  Matthew  Forsyth.  I 
have  made  inquiries  at  the  Register  House  and  at  the  Advocates’  Library, 
'but  the  above  are  not  among  the  Protocol  Books  in  either.  I will  be 
glad  of  any  information  as  to  where  these  books  may  possibly  be  pre- 
served. A.  W.  G.  B. 

Absalon,  Anselan. — The  name  Absalon  (or  Absolon)  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  the  witnesses  to  charters  granted  by  Maldoven,  3rd 
Earl  of  Lennox,  between  1225  and  1270  (see  Cartularium  de  Levenax , 
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Registrum  Monasterii  de  Rass/et,  and  Registrum  Episcopatus  Glasguensis) ; 
the  person  or  persons  referred  to  being  variously  described  as  ‘ Dominus 
Absalon  de  Buchkan,’  Absalon  clerk  to  the  Earl,  Absalon  seneschal  to 
the  same,  ‘Absolone  de  Levenax,’  and  Absalon,  father  of  Gilbert  and 
Matthew  (Matheus).  These  probably  represent  two  or  at  the  most  three 
individuals,  and  the  last  three  may  be  pretty  certainly  identified  with 
Absalon,  son  of  Macbed,  to  whom  a charter  of  Clarinch  was  granted  by 
Earl  Maldoven  in  1225. 

‘ Filius  Absolonis  ’ occurs  as  the  patronymic  of  the  above  Gilbert  till 
probably  after  1274;  also  ‘ Macabsolon  ’ as  that  of  a Malcolm,  who  is 
probably  identical  with  Malcolm  de  Bougheannan,  who  signed  the  ‘ Rag- 
man Roll  ’ in  1296. 

The  name  Anselan  is  given  by  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  as  that  of  three 
early  lairds  of  Buchanan,  the  last  being  identical  with  Absalon,  son  of 
Macbed.  There  is  also  an  ‘ Anslan  Macgilespic  de  Lany’  (date  probably 
about  1330)  mentioned  in  the  old  Genealogical  "Free  of  the  Lanys  of  that 
Ilk  (compiled  probably  before  1540),  of  which  a reduced  facsimile  is 
given  in  Mr.  Guthrie  Smith’s  Strathendrick. 

I strongly  suspect  that  Auselan  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name  and 
that  Anselan  is  comparatively  modern,  having  arisen  from  u having  been 
mistaken  for  n,  these  letters  being  frequently  indistinguishable  in  ancient 
documents. 

Are  there  any  other  instances  of  the  above  names  to  be  found  in  early 
Scottish  records  ? A.  W.  G.  B. 

Donote  (Do'nata?). — In  the  old  Stirling  Protocol  Book,  1469-1484 
(fol.  305),  there  is  a Resignation  by  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Gartincaber, 
31st  May  1482,  in  which,  £ Donote,’  spouse  of  the  said  Thomas,  is  men- 
tioned. Are  there  any  other  Scottish  instances  of  the  name  ? Can  it  be 
a notarial  form  of  £ Jonat  ’ ? A.  W.  G.  B. 

Family  of  MacAuselan. — Buchanan  of  Auchmar  states  that  Mac- 
Auselan  was  the  original  patronymic  of  the  Buchanans,  and  was  retained 
by  the  eldest  cadet  when  disused  by  the  rest  of  the  clan.  Of  this  branch 
he  mentions  four  chieftains  (‘Barons  MacAuselan’)  namely,  Malcolm 
(date  about  1296),  Macbeth  (about  1400),  a Baron  MacAuselan,  two  of 
whose  sons  having  settled  in  Ireland,  were  ancestors  of  the  MacAuselans 
there,  and  Alexander,  ‘last  Baron  MacAuselan,’  whose  daughter  and 
heiress  married  one  Campbell,  and  sold  her  lands  to  her  superior,  Sir 
Humphrey  Colquhoun  of  Luss. 

There  is  still  pointed  out  in  Luss  Churchyard  the  tomb  of  a Baroness 
MacAuselan  whose  husband  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Tournay 
(see  Macleod’s  Historic  Families  of  the  Lennox , p.  207).  The  date  of 
this  Baron  must  have  been  about  1340. 

The  MacAuselans  seem  to  have  held  that  they  were  the  elder  line  of 
the  Buchanans  and  not  merely  the  eldest  cadet,  though  the  tradition  in 
one  branch  was  that  the  Buchanans  were  a distinct  family  who  had  dis- 
possessed the  MacAuselans  of  their  lands,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  the  old 
Genealogical  Tree  of  the  Buchanans,  1602,  the  first  Buchanan  mentioned 
is  ‘ Sir  Valtir  yat  conquest  pairt  of  ye  landis  frae  ye  Macauslains’  (see 
reduced  facsimile  of  Tree  in  Mr.  Guthrie  Smith’s  Strathendrick). 

In  the  Dennistoun  mss.  there  is  an  account  of  the  MacAuselans  of 
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Caldanoch,  but  I am  unable  to  identify  them  with  the  Barons  Mac- 
Auselan,  and  take  it  that  they  were  a junior  branch. 

I will  be  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  this 
Lennox  family.  A.  W.  G.  B. 

Pelder. — The  hill  in  East  Lothian  which  is  "generally  known  as 
Traprain  Law  is  known  to  the  fishermen  from  Cockenzie  to  Eyemouth  as 
Pelder.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word?  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  if  any  others  of  the  natural  features  of  the  land  are  called  among 
the  fishermen  by  names  which  are  not  used  by  the  landsmen.  Z. 

The  first  Steamboats  on  the  Forth. — -I  am  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Elizabeth  plied  on  the  Forth  between  1812  and  1815,  and 
what  were  the  names  of  the  second  and  third  boats  that  ran  continuously 
on  that  firth.  The  first,  I believe,  was  the  original  Comet.  X. 


REPLY. 

The  Rebels  of  1715. — A contribution  towards  a list  of  these  rebels 
will  be  given  in  an  early  number.  Ed. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Prehistoric  Problems  : being  a selection  of  Essays  071  the  Evolution  of  Man, 
and  other  controverted  Problems  in  Anthropology  and  Archaeology , by 
Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.,  1897  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons). 
8vo,  pp.  xixd-371  ; price  10s.  nett. 

In  reading  this  interesting  volume,  there  is  brought  home  to  us  the 
immense  progress  that  has  been  made  in  anthropological  and  archaeo- 
logical science  during  the  Victorian  period  ; and  how,  gradually  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  many  isolated  discoveries  of  fragmentary  relics  of 
antiquity,  it  has  become  possible  to  tell  so  much  of  the  story  of  prehistoric 
man  and  his  times. 

Dr.  Munro  has  brought  together  in  a collected  form  a number  of 
suggestive  essays,  some  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  scientific 
periodicals.  The  first  portion  of  the  volume  is  anthropological,  in  which 
he  discusses  ‘The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Anthropology,’  ‘The  Relation 
between  the  Erect  Posture  and  the  Physical  and  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Man,’  ‘Fossil  Man,’  and  ‘The  Intermediary  Links  between  Man 
and  the  Lower  Animals.’  The  second  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  studies  in  comparative  archaeology,  in  which  Dr.  Munro  treats  of 
‘Prehistoric  Trepanning  and  Cranial  Amulets,’  the  ‘ Otter  and  Beaver 
Traps  of  the  Lake  Dwellers,’  ‘ Bone  Skates,’  and  the  evolution  of  ‘ Saws  and 
Sickles  ’ from  the  early  forms  of  flint,  collected  in  Egypt  and  the  Italian 
terramare  to  Early  Iron  Age  specimens  from  La  Tene.  Dr.  Munro  has 
produced  a most  readable  book.  His  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  and  he 
has  fully  recognised  the  advantage  in  such  a work  of  numerous  illustra- 
tions. As  in  his  well-known  work  on  the  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe,  he 
has  shown  how  necessary  it  is,  in  dealing  with  prehistoric  problems,  to 
search  for  the  materials  requisite  for  their  solution,  in  wide  archaeological 
areas,  and  how  little  such  areas  coincide  with  modern ' geographical 
divisions. 
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Otd  Stirling  measured  and  drawn  for  the  Stone,  by  John  William  Small, 
architect  (Shearer  and  Son,  Stirling,  1897).  dbb.  cap.  fol.  (17X13 
inches),  67  pp. ; price  21s. 

Stirling  vies  with  Edinburgh  in  its  historic  buildings,  and  we  have  now 
in  our  hands  a large  instalment  of  drawings,  both  sketch  and  scale,  which 
will  facilitate  the  study  of  its  architectural  treasures.  Perhaps  the  most 
generally  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  that  which  treats  of  those 
remarkable  specimens  of  renaissance  work  of  which  Stirling  is  the  proud 
possessor,  viz.: — The  palaces  of  James  v.  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  (*  Mar’s 
Wark’)  and  James  v.’s  Chapel  Royal.  The  book,  however,  includes 
notices  also  of  the  remains  of  the  ‘ Parliament  Hall ’ (1460-88)  of  James  in., 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cochrane,  the  royal  favourite, 
whom  the  nobles  afterwards  hanged  over  Lauder  Bridge,  also  of  ‘ Queen 
Mary’s  Palace,’  1 Darnley’s  House,’  ‘ Prince  Charlie’s  Ludging,’  ‘ Cowane’s 
Hospital,’  the  Old  Mint,  the  Castle  furniture  now  in  the  Douglas 
Chamber,  etc.  The  volume  contains,  besides  relative  descriptive  letter- 
press,  fifty  full-page  lithographed  plates  of  sketches,  scale  drawings  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  |-inch  to  10  feet,  details  on  J-inch  scale,  and  sections  of 
mouldings  \ of  full  size.  It  is  an  interesting  book  to  Scotsmen  in  general, 
and  an  instructive  and  useful  book  to  the  archaeologist  and  architect. 
The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  highly  finished  cartridge  paper. 

The  History  of  Scotland,  from  Agricolds  Invasion  to  the  extinction  of  the 
last  Jacobite  Insurrection,  by  John  Hill  Burton,  D.C.L.  New  edition, 
in  eight  volumes  (Blackwood  and  Sons),  1897.  8vo,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  ; 
price  3s.  6d.  each. 

This  further  instalment  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  reprint  of  Hill 
Burton’s  History  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  preceding  volumes,  of 
which  a notice  appeared  in  our  last  issue.  The  period  covered  by  these 
volumes  extends  from  the  triumph  of  the  Reformation  in  1560  to  the  fall 
of  Melville  and  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  under  James  vi.  It  in- 
cludes therefore  many  of  the  events  of  our  history  around  which  the 
keenest  controversy  has  raged.  How  Hill  Burton  treats  of  these,  and 
especially  of  the  questions  touching  Queen  Mary  and  the  later  Reformers 
is  well  known.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  any  one  who  desires  a calm,  dispassionate  account 
of  these  times  cannot  do  better  than  consult  Hill  Burton.  The  volumes 
are  handy,  well  bound,  and  excellently  printed,  while  the  price  at  which 
they  are  issued  must  ensure  them  a wide  circulation. 

Handbook  to  St.  Andrews  and  Neighbourhood,  by  D.  Hay  Fleming.  New 
edition,  profusely  illustrated  (J.  and  G.  Innes,  St.  Andrews  Citizen 
Office),  1897.  8vo,  pp.  viii+142,  and  two  folding  maps;  price  is. 
Local  handbooks  are  often  written  by  local  enthusiasts,  but  St.  Andrews 
and  its  district  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  Guide  written  by  one 
who  is  a general  historian,  an  archaeologist,  and  a scholar  of  everything 
pertaining  to  his  subject  as  well.  The  cathedral,  the  colleges,  and 
churches,  the  harbour  and  the  links,  and  everything  else  in  St.  Andrews 
itself,  are  dealt  with.  The  ‘ neighbourhood  ’ extends  as  far  as  Balmerino. 
and  Mr.  Fleming  takes  his  readers  walks  and  drives  through  it  all,  and 
points  out  its  beauties  and  its  classic  spots,  and  tells  its  tales  and  relates 
stories  of  local  character  all  the  while.  It  is  an  admirable  and  most 
entertaining  guide, 
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Diary  of  a Tour  through  Great  Britain  in  1795,  by  the  Rev.  William 
MacRitchie,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  David  MacRitchie 
(London,  Elliot  Stock),  1897.  8vo,  pp.  xii+169,  price  6s. 

Although  it  may  be  a little  difficult  for  some  people  to  see  that  any  veryuseful 
purpose  was  served  by  the  publication  of  this  book,  it  throws  a certain  amount 
of  light  on  the  conditions  of  travel  in  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
The  author,  a worthy  Perthshire  clergyman,  made  a journey  on  horseback  to 
and  from  London  in  1795,  and  in  his  chronicle  of  his  experiences  shows 
himself  to  have  been  a man  of  intelligence  and  of  considerable  powers  of 
observation.  Though  not  possessed  of  much  originality  of  mind,  he  was 
evidently  animated  by  a sincere  love  of  nature,  and  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
describing  places  like  the  Yordas  cave  and  the  fine  scenery  round  Chapel- 
in-the-Dale  in  Yorkshire.  He  must  have  been,  moreover,  no  inconsider- 
able botanist,  and  has  compiled  with  care  lists  of  the  names  of  various 
uncommon  plants  he  noted  in  the  fields  and  hedgerows.  Sooth  to  say, 
however,  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacRitchie’s  observations  and  reflections  on  men  and 
things  are  somewhat  commonplace,  and  his  journey  was  throughout  marked 
by  an  utter  absence  of  exciting  or  interesting  episodes.  His  architectural 
taste  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  he  considered  Greenwich  Hospital  the 
finest  building  in  Britain.  It  is  curious  that  at  a period  when  the  fame  of 
Burns  was  so  widely  spread  throughout  Scotland  he  should  have  noted  the 
well-known  lines  scratched  on  the  window  of  Rae’s  Inn  at  Moffat,  with  the 
initials  of  the  author,  and  yet  these  should  have  had  no  special  meaning 
or  interest  for  him. 

The  diary  has  been  carefully  edited,  and  the  excellent  footnotes  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  convey  much  useful  information  as  to  the  places 
and  people  mentioned. 

Sir  Walter  Scott , by  George  Saintsbury,  ‘ Famous  Scots  Series  ’ (Oliphant, 
Anderson  and  Ferrier),  1897,  pp.  158,  price  is.  6d. 

Under  the  above  title  Prof.  Saintsbury  has  written  a highly  appreciative 
and  somewhat  exhaustive  dissertation  on  the  literary  works  of  Scott.  If 
the  style  is  somewhat  laboured  and  obscure,  one  must  admit  that  no 
quotation,  allusion,  or  comparison  has  been  omitted,  however  remote  its 
connection  or  far-fetched  its  origin,  which  might  help  to  reveal  the  mind 
of  the  writer. 

The  book  is  full  of  technicalities.  One  is  tempted  from  time  to  time 
to  ask  oneself  if  this  is  certainly  a ‘life’  through  which  we  are  wandering, 
and  not  a cross  section  out  of  a handbook  of  English  literature. 

Guide  to  Grantown  and  District , by  W.  Cramond  (John  Leng  and  Co., 
Dundee),  1897. 

Besides  the  usual  guide-book  information,  Dr.  Cramond’s  little  book 
contains  notices  of  a number  of  matters  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  such 
as  the  sculptured  stones  of  the  Grantown  district,  and  the  collection  of 
arms  and  portraits  in  Castle  Grant.  The  author  also  gives  some  account 
of  the  historical  associations  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  is  the  fight  in  the  Haughs  of  Cromdale,  which  ended  the 
campaign  of  the  Revolution.  There  is  a spirited  ballad  descriptive  of  this 
affair,  which  might  with  advantage  be  added  to  a future  edition.  The 
map  which  accompanies  the  book  is  on  too  small  a scale  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  tourist. 
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UNION  TRACTS. 

That  the  Union  of  Scotland  with  England  in  1707  should  have  been  at 
the  time  highly  unpopular  with  the  Scottish  people  was  only  natural.  For 
an  ancient  and  proud-spirited  nation  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  join  hands 
for  common  life  with  ‘our  auld  enemies/  Strange  too,  and  unwelcome, 
was  it  for  the  Scots  to  think  that  they  must  now  be  under  the  rule  of  a 
parliament  sitting  in  London — a parliament  mainly  English,  and  that  the 
land  of  their  fathers  was  henceforth  to  be  only  ‘ that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland/  The  Darien  tragedy  also  was  fresh  in  men’s  minds;  and 
all  knew  and  felt  keenly  the  ruin  of  Scottish  trade  effected  by  the  persistent 
enmity  of  England.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  our  forefathers  hated  the 
change  of  government  into  which  their  country  was  being  unwillingly 
forced?  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other 
writers  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  have  indeed  been  disposed  to 
blame  the  opponents  of  the  Union;  but  was  not  their  opposition 
justified  by  the  long  period  of  heavy  commercial  and  industrial  depression 
which  followed  1707,  and  by  the  alien,  ungenerous,  and  blundering 
administration  of  Scotland  by  the  authorities  in  London?  Neither  the 
men  who  fought  so  hard  against  the  Union  nor  their  sons  ever  saw  the 
good  fruits  promised  them  as  the  outcome  of  that  measure.  One  of  its 
most  notable  effects  was  to  drive  many  Scotsmen  into  the  arms  of  the 
Jacobites.  Even  its  ultimate  success  is  largely  due,  not  to  the  manner  of 
the  Union  itself,  but  to  the  wisdom  and  adaptive  power  of  the  two  nations, 
and  to  the  vires  medicatrices  naturae  in  a free  and  vigorous  race. 

The  three  following  papers  may  not  be  without  interest  as  specimens 
of  the  tracts  which  the  Union  proposals  brought  into  being.  They  state 
with  force  and  some  humour  current  arguments  on  the  subject  which  was 
moving  the  country.  And  they  have  a certain  philological  interest.  We 
possess  few  such  early  examples  of  writing  in  our  local  dialectic  forms — 
forms  whose  value  is  only  now  coming  to  be  fully  felt. 

The  first  tract  is  written  with  considerable  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
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threatened  Union.  The  language  is  not  by  any  means  so  careful  in  its 
dialect  forms  as  we  should  now  look  for  in  such  a work.  Its  dialect, 
however,  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  much  that  passes  current  in  our  time 
as  dialectic  writing.  It  belongs,  moreover,  to  an  age  when,  as  yet,  our 
schoolmasters  had  made  little  way  in  their  war  of  extermination  with  our 
local  dialects.  The  writer  wears  the  garb  of  a westland  farmer,  a Clydes- 
dale man,  perhaps.  He  speaks  in  rural  fashion  as  a man  of  simple  know- 
ledge, practical  shrewdness,  and  slight  education.  As  becomes  the  country 
life  of  the  time,  he  is  rich  in  the  rural  lore  of  proverbs  and  quaint,  telling 
adages.  For  these  alone  the  tract  is  worth  reading.  There  is  old  world 
wisdom  in  the  warning  against  ‘ baith  skaith  and  scorn,’  and  in  that  which 
speaks  of  having  ‘your  bairns  to  ban  your  banes.’  There  is  power  too  in 
proverbs  like  these,  ‘ As  the  fool  thinks  the  bell  clinks  ’ ; ‘ Fair  heghts 
maks  fools  fain’;  ‘To  quit  pearls  for  pebbles’;  and  so  forth.  To  some 
it  may  seem  like  a modern  vulgarism  to  say  that  ‘ the  English  will  surely 
gull  us  some  gate  or  other,  do  we  our  best.’  We  should  like  to  see  other 
early  instances  of  this  use  of  the  word  gull . A still  more  vulgar  modern 
phrase  is  suggested  when  we  read,  at  the  end,  ‘ A’  is  like  to  gae  to  the  pot 
together.’  But  even  ‘going  to  pot’  can  show  an  old  pedigree. 

The  second  paper  is  a defence  of  the  Union,  to  which  the  writer  gives 
her  ‘ braid  benison.  She  speaks  as  a poor  labouring  woman,  one  of  the 
spinsters  or  female  wool-workers  of  Aberdeen,  the  only  place  in  the 
kingdom  which  favoured  the  obxoxious  measure.  The  Aberdonians 
looked  at  the  question  as  it  concerned  their  own  local  trade,  and  that  is 
the  writer’s  standpoint.  The  case  is  well  stated,  despite  the  affectation 
of  ignorance  which  appears  in  styling  ivory,  ‘ iliphan’s  teeth,’  and  in 
speaking  of  wool  as  wrought  in  ‘malefactiries.’ 

Many  familiar  points  of  the  Aberdeen  dialect  occur  in  this  early 
example.  The  coming  change  is  called  an  ‘ eenion.’  The  northern 
‘gweeds’  are  sent  to  ‘far  aff  quintries.’  The  /for  wh,  which  modern 
ethnologers  point  to  as  a shibboleth  of  the  old  Pictish  remnant,  is 
here  in  its  fulness.  The  policy  of  the  Phigs  (whigs)  is  alluded  to. 
And  we  have  pha,  phan,  phar,  phat,  phil,  and  phy,  for  wha,  whan,  whar, 
what,  quhil,  and  why.  Likewise  we  have  deen  (done),  tee  (two),  abeesed 
(abused),  peer  (poor),  seere  (sure),  eesed  (used),  and  so  forth.  It  is  a 
quaint  statement  that  the  lasses  of  Aberdeen  were  longing  for  the  Union 
as  for  their  bridal  day. 

The  third  tract  is  an  early  effort  in  Highland  English.  It  speaks  for 
the  fishermen  and  others  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  highlands.  Its 
point  of  attack  is  the  increased  duty  on  salt  proposed  as  a part  of  the 
Union  scheme.  In  the  last  paragraph  an  effort  is  made  to  strengthen  the 
argument  by  a droll  reference  to  the  prospect  of  a rise  in  the  price  of 
whisky,  which,  even  in  those  ale-drinking  days,  is  a thing  ‘her  nane  sell 
cannot  well  want.’ 

Evidently  these  two  latter  tracts  were  written  to  influence  other  districts 
than  those  whose  dialects  they  speak.  It  was  felt  that  a statement  of  the 
Aberdeen  case,  given  in  the  workers’  well-known  speech,  would  tell  as  a 
quaint  argument  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  So,  on  the  other  side,  the 
hard  times  in  prospect  for  the  poor  highlanders  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
lowlanders  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  Even  if  the  highlanders 
themselves  could  have  read  the  tract,  its  burlesque  of  their  broken  English 
would  have  been  sure  to  give  offence,  But  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
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stronger  appeal  to  those  threatened  with  burdens  like  their  own  than  is 
contained  in  this  statement  of  their  grievance  in  their  own  uncouth  words. 

W.  T.  D. 


A 

Copy  of  a LETTER 

FROM  A 

Country  Farmer 

TO 

His  Laird,  a Member  of  Parliament. 

An't  like  your  Honour, 

I Mack  bauld  to  send  this  Line  to  your  Honour;  Necessitie  has  nae 
Manners : I grant  I ’m  no  Book-learn’d ; and  therefore  ye  mannee  look 
for  sic  well-buked  Language,  as  the  Gashgabbed  Pamphlet-men  set  aff 
their  Tales  wee.  But  I hope  yee’l  tack  my  honest  Meanen  in  my  awn 
hamelie  fasson  of  Moubanden  what  I wad  say.  Sir,  theres ’s  mickle  dinn 
in  our  Countrie-edge,  about  an  Union  of  our  Kingdom  of  Scotland  wee 
England ; this  is  a Tale  of  twa  Drinks;  I find  the  maist  part  of  Fock 
here-awae  very  sair  against  it,  and  sayen  wee  greeten  Faces,  They  ’re  fly’d 
at  the  heart,  it  T be  a black  Bargain  for  poor  Scotland : for  the  Engleses 
are  owr  auld  farren  for  us,  and  there ’s  little  Ground  to  think,  they  ’ll  gee 
us  a seen  Vantage  wee  their  will,  they  neer  liked  us  sae  well ; and  its  nae 
forgotten  yet,  the  foul  Plisk  they  play’d  us  about  our  Caledonia  Business ; 
Brunt  Bairn  Fire  dreads.  And  its  strange,  that  they  wha  slighted  our 
Commissioners  sae  meickle  nae  lang  since,  whan  they  were  up  at  Lo?idon 
upon  the  sam  Errand,  and  they  that  by  Act  of  Parliament  made  us  Foreigners 
about  a Year  syne,  that  a’  of  a sudden  they  shude  seem  to  change  their 
Mind ; I fear  there's  a Hook  be?ieath  the  Bait , and  there’s  mair  Policy  nor 
Reality  in  their  new  appearand  Kindness;  It's  nae  a'  Goud  that  glitters. 
It’s  said  ye’re  gane  to  pit  down  our  Parliaments,  and  mack  us  nae  mair 
a Kingdom,  and  gee  us  up  to  be  at  the  Engleses  reverence,  to  be  ruled  and 
guided  in  a’  things  be  them  ; and  we  may  luik  wee  New  Lords  to  hae  new 
Laws  too.  This  will  be  very  odd,  for  a Scots  Parliament  to  do  this,  or 
Scotsmen  to  play  their  own  Country  sic  a Tod’s  Turn  ; Fy,  fy ! whare’s  the 
bauld  and  bra  Spirits  of  our  Fore-fathers,  wha  wad  as  soon  a shoot  their 
Head  in  the  fire,  as  pit  too  their  hand  to  onny  sic  discreditable  Bargain, 
by  whilk  we  ’ll  Get  baith  Skaith  and  Scorn  : Fy  shame  ! what  daft  unnatural 
Bairns  is  they  that  wad  quate  with  their  awn  Mother,  in  hopes  of  getten  a 
Stap-Mother;  I fear,  an  anes  the  Engleses  had  us  on  their  Haunch,  they’ll 
skult  us  to  purpose,  for  they  hae  mair  pith  to  lay  on,  nor  we  to  had  aff; 
and  it  were  well  ward,  that  we  were  soundly  belted  for  our  Daffen.  Dear 
Sir,  hae  nae  hand  in  sick  an  ill  Turn,  as  ye  wad  nae  hae  your  Bairns  to 
ban  your  Banes  when  ye  ’re  gane ; and  for  ought  I hear,  an  ye  gee  your 
Vote  the  wrang  gate,  ye  need  nae  look  for  a blyth  Blink  frae  ony  in  this 
Country,  e’en  your  awn  Friends  will  turn  their  back  upon  ye.  I grant  I ’m 
nae  Politian,  but  we  cannee  guess  here-awae  what  Vantage  our  Land  can 
get  be  this  Bargain ; I hear  few  speaken  for’t  but  a wheen  Chapmen  and 
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Pedlers,  that  fancies  they  ’ll  get  Goud  in  Goupens.  As  the  Fool  thinks  the 
Bell  clinks : But  Engles  Merchants  is  better  Stocked  nor  ours,  and  I doubt 
nae,  an  there  be  onny  Gear  gaen,  but  they  wad  Lick  the  Butter  ajf  our 
Focks  Bread.  But  let  me  tell  you  Sir,  that  People  here-awae  are  sae  far 
frae  lippenen  to  be  made  Rich  be  England , that  they’re  fly’d  they  wad  be 
berried  by  this  Union ; for  its  little  Gear  we  have,  to  pay  our  awn  Stents 
and  Cesses,  that  we  man  pay  in  our  awn  Fasson,  but  ilkie  Bodie  tells  us, 
we’ll  be  garr’d  pay  Taxes  amaist  upon  ilkie  thing;  no  our  very  Reek  and 
Sinders  but  will  be  Stented : By  this  means  we  wad  soon  hae  A cald  Coal 
to  blaw  at.  And  mair  they  say,  our  Yeal  is  to  be  rais’d  to  twa  Groats  the 
Pint,  and  our  Salt  to  ten  or  twal  Shillen  the  Peck,  that  will  be  saat  Saat 
indeed;  and  a’  this  it’s  said,  to  pay  a scare  of  England’s  Debt,  which  is 
unco  great ; it  seems  they  crack  mair  o’  their  Wealth  nor  they  hae  cause, 
whan  they  man  hae  our  help  to  pay  their  Debts : Dear  Sir,  whare  wilt 
come  frae  to  pay  a’  this  ? And  I trow,  ye  thats  Lairds  may  look  for  ill 
paid  Rents,  an  ye  get  onny  at  a’ ; this  ’il  be  a Laed  aboon  a Burden,  that 
will  gar  monny  a honest  Man’s  back  crack ; in  troth  Sir,  they  may  e’en  as 
well  flea  the  skin  aff  our  Faces,  as  gar  us  had  up  with  thae  payments;  a 
Year  or  twa  wad  herrie  us;  a scad  Man’s  head  is  soon  broken , wee  rever- 
ence o’  your  Honour.  But  than  another  Wrack  will  fallow,  whan  we  hae 
it  nae  to  pay,  they’ll  send  Dragoons  to  quarter  on  us,  and  tack  awae  a’ 
we  hae,  and  that  will  raise  great  Murmurs  and  ill  Blood,  and  wha  kens 
what  this  may  drive  poor  Fock  to  ; Tramp  o?i  a Snail  she’ll  shoot  out  her 
Horns ; and  a wiser  nor  ony  o’  ye  a’  said,  Oppression  will  mack  a wise  man 
mad ; and  after  this,  we’ll  get  our  Castles  and  strang  Halds  Garisond  wee 
Engles  Sogers ; its  better  hadden  out  nor  putten  out.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  I wonder  what  the  Ministers  is  doen,  theres  no  monny  of  them  in 
our  Country  browden  for  this  Union,  yet  they  say,  theres  some  of  the 
Ministers  in  the  East  for  it : But  an  I may  speak  wee  reverence  to  their 
Wisdoms,  their  Tribe  has  least  cause  of  ony  to  be  for’t;  I confess  I hae 
nae  meickle  skill,  but  I fear  they  wad  nae  be  lang  safe  under  the  Tutory 
of  the  Engles  Bishops,  that  will  hae  mair  of  the  Court  and  Parliament’s 
Ear  and  Hand  too,  nor  our  honest  Ministers  ; and  its  well  kent  the  Church 
of  England  has  ay  been  worken  Wrack  to  our  poor  Kirk,  and  studed  what 
they  coud  to  pit  down  our  Kirk  Government,  as  being  contrar  to  theirs, 
and  to  get  our  Kirk  made  like  theirs,  I fear  the  aid  Sprit  is  still,  to  the 
fore  with  them ; And  what  will  come  of  us  an  we  get  some  new  sort  of 
Aiths  amang  us  that  honest  Fock  will  startle  to  take,  and  something  or 
other  that  will  puzzle  our  learned  Ministers  themselves  what  to  do  about 
it?  I wiss  my  Een  may  nae  see  the  aid  Episcopal  Wark  of  Hangen  and 
Headen  and  Persecuten  come  in  fasson  again,  the  Engleses  will  neer  bear 
wee  mony  things  that  our  awn  Fock  thought  fit  to  wink  at : For  the  auld 
word  of  homologaten  the  Supremacy,  and  homologaten  Episcopacy,  is  not 
out  of  our  Country  Focks  head  yet;  yea  this  word’s  comen  in  Fasson 
agen,  for  now  our  Country  Fock  are  callen  the  Union  a homologaten  the 
breaken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  a burien  the  Wark  of  Reforma- 
tion, and  openen  a Door  for  Engles  Prelacy  and  Ceremonies : For  a 
Britain  Parliament  may  come  to  think  it  neither  proper  nor  convenient, 
to  hae  twa  not  only  different,  but  contrar  Kirk  Governments,  baith  settled 
by  Law  within  one  Kingdom.  I fear  I hae  fashed  your  Honour  wee 
sayen  sae  meickle  and  therefore  I man  leave  aff ; only  I beseek  you,  (For 
a Fool  may  gee  a wise  Man  a Counsel  at  a time)  keep  your  Fingers  free  of 
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sic  a foul  Bargain,  sae  little  to  either  the  Honour  or  Profit  o’  the  Nation, 
and  not  only  sae,  but  do  what  ye  can,  to  keep  us,  as  we  hae  been  ay,  a 
Free  and  Independen  Nation,  an  a cleanly  Kirk : And  to  end  Sir,  what- 
ever some  Clatter  of  our  bein  Scarers  of  Englands  Trade,  whilk  is  the 
takin  Bait  in  this  Business;  there’s  mony  wiser  than  I am,  that  says,  we’ll 
nae  ruise  our  sells  meickle  this  gate ; Fair  Plights  maks  Fools  fain ; for 
the  Engleses  will  surely  gull  us  some  gate  or  other  do  our  best:  Tack 
things  in  time  that  ye  prove  nae  your  sels  Scotsmen , To  be  owr  mickle  wise 
behint  the  hand ; but  come  o’  Warld’s  Gear  what  will,  I am  sure,  we  hae 
far  better  and  surer  Riches  than  they,  that  has  the  Gospel  in  purity,  and 
GOD’s  Worship  without  Man’s  Mixters,  beyond  ony  other  Kirk  in 
Christendom,  the  whilk  GOD  in  his  Mercy  continue  lang  wee  us ; it  will 
be  but  a bach  Bargain,  an  we  quate  wee  Pearls  for  Pebles,  we  ’ll  be  Penny 
wise  and  Pound  fools.  I wiss  GOD  may  guide  ye  a’,  and  gee  ye  the  Grace 
and  Wit,  to  be  baith  True-hearted  Scotsmen , and  honest  Presbyterians ; it 
will  be  a lasten  Brand  of  Infamy  on  a Presbyterian  Parliament,  an  a’  the 
Ruines  that ’s  like  to  come,  be  under  their  hand  in  bringen  them  on  : My 
Saul  shrinks  to  think  of  the  dismal  Effects  of  this  blind  Block ; I wiss 
Slavrie,  rank  Poverty,  Disgrace  and  Snares,  be  not  the  Bounteth  of  the 
Bargain : I ’m  neither  Prophet  nor  Prophet’s  Son,  but  I speak  out  what 
mony  Fock  thinks,  A’  is  like  to  gae  to  the  Pot  together'.  GOD  forbid.  * 

To  His  Grace  Her  Majesties  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Honourable  Estates  of  Parliament. 

The  Heemble  Petition  of  the  peer  Shank  Workers  and  Yingren 
spinners  of  Aberdeen,  and  ¥ laces  thereabout. 

Sheweth , 

That  we  are  right  fain  tee  hear  that  your  Grace  and  Lordships  have  in 
your  great  Wisdom  thought  fit  tee  discharge  the  carrying  away  tee  other 
Quanties1  tee  Wool  of  this  Kingdom.  Our  bread  Benison  light  upon  ye 
all  for  this  guid  deed,  & let  it  never  gang  by  you,  for  this  grit  incouragement 
to  us  peer  things,  who  are  fain  to  warble  and  wark  late  and  air  for  a bit 
of  Bread  tee  our  Mouths,  and  the  Mouths  af  our  peer  Babies. 

We  are  likewise  right  fain  tee  hear  that  we  will  all  be  made  up  by 
this  Eenion  that’s  gane  on  between  the  twa  Kingdoms,  for  the  Cheeper 
Lads  that  buy  our  Guids  and  Geer  tell  us,  that  we’le  get  a mikle  better 
off  gate  for  our  .Shanks  and  Fingrens  after  the  ^euion  than  ever  we  had  in 
our  Days.  The  reason  they  ga  for  it  is,  that  they  say  all  these  sort  of 
Guids  are  mikle  dearer  in  England  than  here,  particularly  they  assure 
us,  that  phan  they  ha  taken  in  some  pieces  of  our  Fingrins  wrapt  about 
their  Ahcks  of  Linnen,  they  have  .Sold  them  for  a third  more  than  it  coast 
here,  besides  a guid  piece  of  ourcome  measure : They  say  the  same  thing 
of  our  common  Shanks,  some  of  which  they  have  Ventured  to  carry  into 
England  tho  there  be  Laws  against  the  same,  and  these  Lads  tell  us  that 
if  they  had  withgate  tee  carry  in  Shanks  Fingrins  and  other  Guids  we 
make,  into  England,  (as  they  say  they  may  dee  if  ance  the  Eenion  was 
compleated)  they  could  make  very  near  double  their  Money  by  the  return 
of  sick  Guids  as  they  could  bring  back. 

1 Quantries  = countries. 
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Since  we  heard  of  the  Eenion  we  ha  ay  been  spearing  at  every  body 
about  it,  & we  ha  learnt  mikle  annent  it,  that  it  will  be  a very  Guide 
thing;  among  others  pha  ha  tald  us  of  the  great  vantages  of  it,  we  are 
informed  by  a gay  aldfarane  Carle,  a Seaman  who  has  beein  in  all  the  far 
aff  Quintries,  that  he  has  been  in  places  phar  the  English  Trade  tee,  and 
that  we  may  Trade  tee  after  the  Eenion,  phat  they  will  get  mare  than 
twenty  pounds  af  Tobaco  far  an  Ell  of  our  Fingrins  and  40  or  50  for  a 
pair  of  Common  Shanks  that  we  sell  for  14  or  16  shilling. 

He  sayt  there  is  another  far  aff  Quintry  called  the  Affrican , phar  they 
get  Goud  Dust  and  /liphan  Teeth  for  Plaids  and  Killimeers  slight  Stuffs 
that  may  be  there  exchanged  for  great  ventage,  and  that  which  incourages 
tee  English  to  Teade  thither,  is  that  the  Queen  sends  ov’r  great  Lords  and 
Gantlemen  ane  errand  to  these  Quintrys,  to  see  that  the  peopl  there  do 
not  wrong  and  Cheat  her  Subjects,  and  if  they  get  not  Justice  deen  them, 
they  send  hame  word  tee  the  Queen  to  stop  all  the  Ships  and  Guids  of 
the  folk  of  these  Quintrys  that  are  in  England ’,  and  if  the  ha  nane  there, 
Her  Majesty  will  send  o’re  mikle  Ships  with  great  Guns  and  destroy  the 
Sea  Coast  Towns  of  these  Quintries  phere  her  Subjects  have  been  abeased 
till  sit  sick  time  as  full  mends  is  made  for  the  wrong  done.  He  says  in  these 
far  aff  Quintries  our  folk  dare  not  Trade  for  want  of  the  like  power  to 
protect  them,  but  if  ance  the  Eenion  were  made  up,  the  greatest  King  in 
the  Warld  will  stand  in  aw  to  midle  with  a Scots  man  tee  do  him  wrang. 

But  tee  come  hame  again,  we  hear  your  Grace  and  the  Lords  of 
Parliament  have  sent  for  some  of  the  Wool  Merchants  in  Edinburgh  to 
take  Counsel  about  the  Wool,  and  are  about  tee  give  some  /nkiragement 
to  the  .South  Quintry  Lairds  for  the  loss  they  will  suffer  by  discharging 
the  Wool  tee  be  carry ’d  away. 

/fa  Curn  peer  things  that  ha  na  mickle  Wot  might  advise  Your  Grace 
and  Zordships,  we  wad  say,  midle  nothing  with  the  Wool  Merchants  of 
Eduiburgh , for  they  ’er  a Curn  .Sivingeour  Carles  that  care  not  phaes  Bairn 
greet  and  theirs  had  its  Toung,  well  ken  we  them,  if  they  can  get  a six 
pence  mare  for  a Stone  of  Wool  in  France  than  we  wad  give  them,  theyse 
carry  it  ov'r  to  Monsieur  to  Clead  his  Sodgers  with,  tho  we  and  all  our 
Babies  should  Starve  at  home,  phan  at  the  same  time  if  it  come  tee  our 
hands,  we  wald  make  it  tee  yield  three  times  as  mickle  Silder  in  a foreign 
Mercat,  if  not  mickle  mare. 

But  we  can  tell  your  Grace  and  the  Honourable  Lords  of  Parliament, 
that  the  South  Country  Lairds  need  not  be  flyed  for  the  Sale  of  their  Wool 
if  ance  the  Eenion  ga  on,  for  (short  sighted  and  peer  silly  things  es  we 
are,)  we  can  very  well  farsee  that  phan  the  ports  of  England  and  the  other 
far  aff  places  we  ha  spoke  of  are  open  tee  Receive  Our  Fingrins,  .Shanks, 
Sarges  Z’laids  Pladings  Stufts  and  Drogets  &c,  There  will  be  a bra 
affagte  for  our  Guides,  and  we’er  na  sick  Feels  but  we  ken  how  tee  make 
our  own  vantage  of  sick  a game,  for  if  we  find  a few  mae  Chapmen  at  a 
Fair  then  ordinary  we’re  as  lordly  with  the  Sale  of  our  Guids  as  a Bony  Lass 
that  has  half  a Dozen  of  Wooers,  and  if  we  get  a good  off  gate  for  our 
Guids,  ilk  ane  o’s  will  run  faster  tee  the  Wool  Mercate  than  another  and 
we  na  doubt  but  the  Wool  Masters  and  Merchants  will  ken  how  tee  make 
their  Vantage  of  that  tee. 

The  Quibles  and  Abjections  that  some  folk  make  that  we’le  be  ne’re 
able  to  Card  and  Spain  all  the  Wool  of  Scotland  at  hame,  are  so  far  from 
true,  that  if  we  had  twice  as  mickle  ther’s  na  fear  but  we’le  be  able  tee 
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o’re  take  it  all,  for  li tie  ken  they  how  far  we  are  straitened  to  get  our 
Living  mony  times  for  want  of  affgate  for  our  Guids,  and  for  that  reson 
want  Silder  tee  gate  the  wool  Marcat  are  fain  to  Wirble  kniting  a pair  of 
.Shanks  phan  we  could  Card  and  Spin  na  litle  Wool  tee  be  Fingrens  and 
other  Cleath. 

But  not  only  so,  are  we  oft  Times  Fain  tee  make  mickle  Work  out  of 
litle  Wool,  but  mony  of  our  Neighbours  all  the  Kingdom  o’re,  and  most 
of  our  selves  are  fain  to  sit  Idle  mony  times  when  we  have  deen  with  our 
Wool  and  cannot  get  our  Guids  sold  tee  ga  tee  the  Marcat  again,  unless 
we  sell  it  at  a Wanworth,  and  our  Merchants  make  their  Vantage  of  our 
needcessity,  phil  in  the  mean  time  we  sit  with  mony  a Hungry  Wame  and 
mony  a slight  Mealtate. 

We  are  told  that  some  of  the  Wool  Merchants  that  ha  been  before 
your  Grace  and  Lordships  ; Compt  that  a hunder  thousand  Stone  of  Wool 
grows  beyond  Tay  ilk  year.  We  shall  be  ready  to  own  all  that  and  mickle 
mare,  and  wishes  there  were  twice  as  mickle  kening  very  well  there  is 
Hands  enough  in  the  Qountry  to  Card  and  .Spin  it  all.  Two  Women  will 
easily  master  half  a Stone  of  clean  Wool  every  Week  at  the  mukle  Wheel, 
that  is  13  Stone  in  the  year  tee  ilk  Woman,  thus  7 or  8 thousand  Women 
will  clear  off  a hunder  thousand  .Stone  of  Wool  in  the  year,  and  we  are 
seere  there  is  4 or  5 times  that  number  in  the  Quintry ; They  need  not  be 
died,  let  us  but  ance  see  aff  gate  and  Silder  for  our  Wark,  and  we  shall 
ply  our  Gardes  and  Fingers  or  the  foul  pair  aff. 

But  as  we  said  before, we  are  na  at  all  flyeid  but  we  will  ha  full  aff  gate 
and  Silder  for  our  Guids  if  the  Eenion  ga  on,  for  not  only  will  we  ha 
England  and  all  the  other  far  aff  places  to  carry  the  samen  tee,  but  at 
hame  phan  we  come  to  ha  Bussinessand  Silder,  we’le  e’ne  take  two  .Suits  of 
new  Cleass  phan  we  cannot  get  ane  now,  so  there  na  thing  fleis  us  sa 
mickle  as  that  we  shanot  get  Wool  enough,  as  we  are  very  seere  all  tee 
Wool  of  this  Kingdom  will  never  be  able  tee  Clead  us  all  and  be  as 
mickle  as  a Bean  in  a i?arn  tee  the  other  far  aff  Quintrys  tee. 

Ye  need  not  trouble  Your  selves  about  your  publick  Malifactiries  to 
get  the  Wool  Carded  and  Spun,  for  if  ance  the  Trade  were  opened  by  the 
Eenion,  all  the  Women  in  the  Quintray  will  die  upon  the  Wool  like  so 
mony  Revens  upon  a dead  Carion. 

The  Abjection  some  make  that  we  cannot  make  Chaper  Cleath  here 
than  in  England , is  not  worth  a Fig,  for  we  ken  fell  well,  according  to  the 
Proverb  of  the  Chapmen  that  Trade  with  us,  that  all  the  Winning  lyes  in 
the  first  buying  no  Body  can  make  it  chaper  than  we,  for  Seer  we  are  we 
can  we  leave  as  meanly  and  Work  as  sare  as  any  shee  that  bears  Fingers, 
and  can  scarce  get  our  Bread  of  it,  tho  it  is  chaper  with  us  then  in  any 
place  of  England , and  we  ken  nane  can  Work  for  less,  so  let  them  do  their 
best  we  shall  afford  our  Guids  cheaper  than  they  can. 

Neither  are  we  deid  that  all  the  London  Cleath  and  Bra  Claes  that 
will  be  brought  frea  England  will  wrong  our  Trade  a Pin,  for  that  is  only 
for  your  Gentles  and  Swagarers,  and  after  all,  the  same  may  be  said  to  be  our 
own  handy  Work,  for  the  Linnen  Cleath,  Tikings  Dornick,  and  other  things 
of  Lint  taken  out  here  will  bring  all  these  things  hame  and  mickle  mare. 

And  tee  tell  your  Lordships  a tale  of  our  Chapmen,  phy  there  is  less 
Silder  due  now  by  England  to  Scotland  then  no  long  sine,  phan  mickle 
English  Guides  was  brought  hither  not  only  London  Cleath,  Silk  Stifs 
Silder  Shakers  and  all  other  sort  of  Bony  Wallies,  which  are  all  now 
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forbiden.  They  say  just  now  there  is  mony  of  your  great  Folk  phan  in 
E?igland  buy  these  things  with  ready  Money,  which  they  eised  tee  dee  by 
Trouk  and  that  they  could  a brought  mare  of  these  bony  Wallies  hame 
with  70  pounds  worth  of  Quids,  nor  your  grit  Folk  can  da  with  a hunder 
pound  in  Wilder  and  for  that  Reason  there  is  not  so  guid  aff  get  for  our 
Quids  now  as  then. 

We  see  mony  other  Vantages  by  the  Eenion  that  we  cou’d  not  tell  all 
in  a long  Summer  Day,  such  as  the  great  aff  gate  that  will  be  for  our 
Linnen  Cleath  and  all  things  made  of  Lint.  That  there  will  be  a great 
Wishing  set  up,  and  Mony  great  .Ships  imployed  in  Trading  with  all 
manner  of  things  tee  and  frea  this  Kingdom  Great  number  of  Hands 
imployed  in  biging  of  Ships  and  making  all  mannar  of  things  for  Sea 
Service,  for  our  Ships  are  tee  be  made  al  here,  which  will  be  a great 
inkiragement  to  our  own  folk  at  hame,  and  keep  mikle  guid  Silder  in  the 
Quintry. 

For  we  hear  the  English  are  all  for  Inkiraging  their  work  people  and 
put  on  grit  Customs  upon  sick  sort  of  Guids  as  are  brought  hame  fully 
made  ready  for  eese,  but  little  upon  rough  or  unpared  Quids  that  grows 
not  in  their  ain  Quintry.  And  on  the  other  hand  they  say  they  inkirage 
all  things  tee  ga  out  of  the  Kingdom,  that  is  fully  made  ready.  As  for 
example  they  let  na  Wool  ga  aff  guid  Chap  nor  Dear,  that  in  case  any 
body  take  away  Wool  after  it  is  Spun  and  made  in  Cleath  but  not  Lited 
and  dressed  they  will  ga  them  na  encouragement,  but  suffar  it  to  ga  aff,  but 
if  it  is  Litted  and  Dressed,  upon  some  sorts  they  give  a dourough  to  take  it 
away.  We  can  na  demy  but  this  is  a very  canny  auldfaren  gate,  and  that  it 
wald  be  mikle  to  our  Vantage  if  it  were  sea  here  tee  (as  it  will  be  by  the 
Eenion)  for  then  wald  be  in  that  case  three  Litsters  and  Wakers  in  our 
Town  for  ane. 

We  wonder  phat  the  Varies  Yast  and  West  the  Quintry  mean  that  make 
Addresses  against  the  Eenion,  and  phat  they  wauld  be  at  against  it,  we’re 
seer  they  man  be  very  short  sighted  or  miveed  by  na  guid  Spirit , we  wish 
mony  o’  them  be  not  Watermen,  that  is  to  look  ae  Gate  and  Row 
another. 

We  ha  been  deafe?ied  with  Stories  that  the  Custows,1  Excise  and  Cesses 
we  will  be  put  under  by  the  Eoiion  will  quite  break  and  ruin  us  all,  and 
after  all  we  hear  there  is  a little  Book  came  out  called  Considerations  on 
Trade  Considered  &c.  Sold  by  Mr.  Freebairnh  in  the  Parliamet  Closs, 
which  makes  it  as  plain  as  a niss  on  a mans  Face,  that  the  publick  burdens 
will  be  less  after  the  Eenion  than  just  now,  except  phat  is  tee  be  laid  upon 
Salt  after  7 Years  which  wi’na  be  very  mikle  neither , for  as  we  are  tald, 
they  selt  it  in  England  by  weight  as  we  do  ?neal  here,  and  that  they  allow 
56  pound  for  a Bushel,  which  is  52  pound  of  our  weight,  and  it  pays  44  sh. 
of  Custom. 

Since  we  heard  this  we  have  had  the  Kiriosity  tee  weight  a peck  of  our 
Salt,  and  finds  it  tee  be  9 pound  and  2 ounces  which  according  tee  our 
Reckoning  comes  tee  pay  about  7 sh.  and  a plack  Custom. 

We  ha  likewise  had  the  kiriosity  tee  spear  at  some  auld  farran  House 
keepers  pha  are  uery  nice  in  keeping  Compt  af  every  thing  they  ware  upan 
their  Families  and  by  their  Account  six  pecks  of  our  Salt  is  sufficient  to 
serve  a Family  of  8 young  and  auld  in  a year,  which  comes  tee  46  shilling 
Custom  upon  the  6 pecks,  and  being  divided  in  8 parts  is  just  about 

1 ? Customs. 
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5sh.  6d.  a head  yearly,  and  we  can  very  well  farsee  that  we  may  then  win 
two  pence  a piece  a Day  more  than  we  can  do  now. 

But  af  all  the  Carles  that  appose  the  Eenion,  we  wonder  maste  at  the 
Phigs,  and  can  na  ken  phat  they  wad  be  at,  far  seer  we  are  if  they  stick 
na  close  like  burs  by  the  Phigs  in  England , and  the  Low  Church  men 
that  brought  in  King  William  they  need  expect  na  mercy  if  there  be  a 
turn  af  affairs  as  phan  King  Charles  came  hame.  However  let  them  be 
doin  they’l  be  the  first  that  will  rue  it. 

But  having  said  mickle  mair  then  we  thought  tee  have  said,  we  shalt 
conleid  with  gaing  you  our  Benision  out  owr  again,  and  prays  ye  may 
hastan  forward  the  Eenion  with  all  possible  speed,  for  we  lang  as  mickle 
tee  see  that  happy  day  as  we  longed  to  be  Wed  phan  we  were  Brides,  or 
as  those  of  us  who  are  unmaried  do  so  still,  and  wish  that  all  the  well 
meaning  Carles  pha  are  whidled  into  a beleif  that  the  Eenion  is  an  ill 
thing  had  our  Spectkles,  and  that  the  Water  men  pha  Row  one  (fate  and 
look  another  would  lay  by  their  Oars,  and  put  up  Naill,  that  they  may 
look  and  Steer  one  Gate. 

To  Hir  Grace  Her  Majesties  high  Commissioner , an  te 
H onorable  Estates  of  Par  Intent : 

Te  Address  far  te  Fishers  on  te  Highland  Coasts , an  all  uthers 
Inhapiting  te  Highlands , wha  it  ma  concern , 

Humbly  Representing  tat  it  will  pe  Exceedingly  disadvantageous  to  Her 
nane  sel,  tat  te  Articles  of  te  Union  Concerning  Salt,  and  Excise  pe 
agreed  to,  without  an  Mendment  in  Case  the  Union  is  concluded. 

Her  nane  sell  having  got  notice  tat  tere  is  a Mariage  or  an  Onion  intended 
petween  te  twa  Kingdoms,  and  farstanding  tat  tere  are  mony  Tings  of  great 
Weight  to  pe  well  considerd  pefore  te  same  is  Concluded,  several  People 
wad  ha  ingadged  Her  nane  sell  to  ha  joined  with  tern  in  making  an 
Address  against  an  Incorperat  Onion  wit  England.  Now  to  pe  plain  Her 
nane  sell  does  not  well  Farstand  tese  Nice  Points  some  Folk  wha  are  not 
mikle  Wiser  tan  Her  sell  pretend  to  Judge  of,  and  terefore  sail  not  midle 
wit  any  ting  put  fat  Concerns  Her  nane  sell,  leaving  tese  kitle  Joints  to 
pe  Judged  pe  te  Grit  Lords  and  Duniwasles  in  Parliament,  wha  are  able 
te  give  a petter  Judgement  of  em  tan  Her  nane  sel,  an  has  mucle  mare  te 
loss  tan  She  has  if  any  loss  to  te  Nation,  sail  tereby  hapen,  and  wha  she 
thinks  will  be  as  careful,  for  tere  nane  Concerns  as  other  Foks  are  of  teirs  ; 
on  tese  Considerations  she  sail  Confin  Her  nane  Speak  to  te  Salt,  an  te 
Excise,  whilk  she  far  sees  will  touch  Her  nane  sell  Mickle,  an  na  litle,  in 
Case  te  Onion  ga  on. 

Put  pefore  she  pegin,  ssie  wad  ha  Your  Grace,  an  te  griet  Zords  of 
Z’arlment  to  Consider,  tat  Her  nane  sell  was  never  pehind  her  Neighbours 
te  Lalanders,  in  Loyalty  te  her  nane  Lord,  to  te  King  an  to  te  Parlment, 
an  terefore  wad  na  pe  farstood,  as  if  she  meant  any  ting  against  an  Onion, 
put  wit  all  she  wad  see  it  pe  a Good  Onion,  far  tat  she  likes  wit  all  her 
Hart. 

Put  now  to  pegin  she  is  informed  tat  seven  Years  after  te  Quion,  te 
same  Custom  upon  Salt  is  to  pe  Payed  here  as  in  England , which  is  Zour 
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and  Twenty  Mark  upon  te  Pow,  which  together  wit  te  price  of  te  Salt  its 
sell,  will  pe  Therty  Shilling  a Peck,  if  not  two  Marks  and  a half,  con- 
sidering tat  rer  Few  will  Venture  to  pring  it  hame  pecause  of  te  grit 
Custom,  for  if  tey  should  pring  any  quantity  to  ly  upon  ter  hand  owr 
year,  it  wad  fash  tem  to  get  te  Custom  paid,  so  I tink  te  peak  of  Salt 
will  pe  cheap  in  tose  dayes  if  it  is  not  twa  Marke  and  a half. 

Now  it  is  like  Your  Grit  Duniwishes1  may  tink  tis  noting,  pecause  tey 
will  gar  20  or  30  Mark  mare  a Year  serve  ter  Families  of  Salt  tan  formerly, 
put  tho  her  nane  sell  can  Eat  her  Meat  wit  as  litle  Salt  as  her  Neigh- 
bours, yet  she  cannot  make  her  hering,  py  which  she  wins  her  Preed, 
witout  Salt,  and  tat  a good  qeantity  too,  which  in  such  an  event  will  be 
Salt  upon  Salt,  and  / tink  Salt  upon  te  top  of  tat  Salt  again. 

Tat  which  will  Certainly  happen  upon  te  Raising  te  price  of  Salt 
so  very  much,  will  pe,  tat  where  formerly  mony  Folks  who  had  put  a 
Hunder  Mark,  two  or  tree,  to  Ware  upon  Harring,  will  not  pe  able  to 
makemuch  apove  on  half  of  tem,  pecause  te  Salt  will  pe  Dearer,  or  not 
muckle  less  tan  all  te  other  Charges ; for  in  the  present  Case  a Man  tat 
has  a hunder  Mark  to  ware,  many  in  a Year  when  a Good  Take  happens, 
make  30  Parrals  of  Harring  wit  .Scots  Salt,  for  he  will  get  te  Parrals  for 
18  or  20  .Shilling  a piece,  Salt  to  each  Parral  for  14  shilling;  Guting, 
Cowperage  and  Conveniency,  where  to  make  em  for  4 shilling  a pece,  and 
the  Harrings  for  8 or  10  shilling  a ^Parral,  so  tat  tey  will  not  pe  muckle 
mare  as  40  shiling  a Parral  put  supose  he  give  20  or  30  shiling  a parral 
for  te  Herrings,  he  will  stil  have  20  parrals  for  100  Mark  : put  when  the 
Salt  is  so  dear  he  will  not  make  12  parrals  under  30  pound  or  50  Marks, 
for  Salt  only,  and  all  te  other  Axpece  as  dear  as  formerly,  Which  in  an 
ordinary  way  of  reckoning  he  will  not  have  apove  half  te  Herring  he  can 
now  get  for  his  hunder  Marks,  and  then  if  he  lay  on  the  Charge  of  his 
Attendence,  and  the  Wofit  of  his  Money  upon  the  12  parrals  for  which 
he  can  now  he  24  parrals,  te  Harrings  will  pe  very  dear,  Especialy  when 
they  are  Cowped  throw  3 or  4 Hands  as  they  most  pe  from  the  place 
where  they  are  made,  to  the  place  of  Retail,  and  every  one  lay  on  the 
profit  of  their  Money,  as  it  is  Resonable  they  should,  from  all  which  Salt 
Herring  will  not  pe  poor  Folks  Food,  the  only  use  tey  will  then  pe  for 
Greening  Wives  and  for  Dauntise  to  Ybople  that  have  Money  to  spare,  in 
such  a Case  we  may  purn  our  Nets  and  Pirlins  and  go  to  te  Plantations, 
or  take  on  to  pe  Soildiers  and  leave  our  Wives  and  Pairns  to  Peg. 

Your  Traw-bakes  will  do  us  no  Cood,  for  what  ever  encouragement 
may  tereby  arise  to  tose  who  carry  tem  aproad,  it  will  be  noting  to  hame 
Sale,  and  it  is  the  hame  Sale  tat  keeps  up  te  price,  for  Folk  are  not  obliged 
to  sell  to  Marchants  for  Export  Except  they  get  a price,  when  tey  know 
how  to  dispose  of  tem  at  hame,  put  in  tat  Case  tere  would  be  a Necessity 
to  sell  aproad,  and  I know  not  who  will  Ventar  to  bay  .Salt  so  dear  and  ly 
at  the  Discration  of  Merchants  who  will  ever  make  teir  own  price,  if  they 
see  the  Herring  plenty ; and  pesides,  as  Her  nane  sel  said  before,  Mer- 
chants will  be  feard  to  puy  mickle  .Salt,  pecauiss  of  te  great  Custom,  and 
in  Case  of  a Cood  Take,  it  may  happen  Salt  is  not  to  pe  had  for  Money; 
so  look  what  way  she  will,  she  can  Tink  of  noting  put  of  purning  her 
Nets  and  Birlin,  if  te  Onion  go  on,  and  tis  Article  pe  not  Mended. 

Put  farther  te  Traw-back  is  not  Sufficent  to  pay  the  Extordinary  price 
of  Salt  by  muckle  and  no  little  70  pounds  woth  of  Salt  will  put  make  a 
last  of  ZTerring,  and  tho  tese  pe  Push  Herring,  tere  is  put  18  pound 
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allowed  of  Trawpack ; so  the  Last  of  owr  Herring  will  still  be  more  tan 
3 Marks  a Parral  dearer  tan  te  Dutch,  an  a Marke  saved  at  first  Coast 
will  enable  te  Merchant  to  sell  twa  Marks  Chaper  in  te  Marcat  aproad, 
pesides  te  Tutch  have  te  Voug  in  te  Mercat  already,  an  have  teir  Mer- 
chants pefore  hand  engadged  oterways  than  owrs  are  like  to  get  in  hast. 

Her  nane  sell  farstands  tat  some  Eody  will  say,  put  we  may  make  our 
Herring  for  home  use  wit  Scots  Salt,  put  allowing  it  to  pe  so,  Scots  Salt  is 
likewise  to  pe  raised  py  Taxations,  which  will  make  it  half  as  dear  as 
foreign  Salt,  so  tat  still  her  nane  sels  Trad  will  pe  discouraged,  so  at  she 
cannot  make  her  lively  hood  of  it. 

Yea,  even  our  Fresh  Herring  will  pe  spoild  py  te  darth  of  Salt,  far  her 
nane  sel  wil  pe  sure  te  give  em  nane  if  possibly  she  can  get  em  off  her 
hand  without  it.  Te  Cowpers  an  Cadgers  will  pe  sure  te  leave  em  with- 
out it,  as  lang  as  tey  can  want  it,  so  in  all  probapility  te  Folk  te  whom 
tey  are  carried  will  get  tern  in  a stinking  condition. 

Put  it  is  na  only  Fishers  tat  are  sa  mickle  discouraged  pe  te  deer  ^Salt, 
put  it  lys  sad  on  te  Zeef  too.  An  far  tat  Reason  our  Cows  will  na  sell  in 
te  Lawlands  as  pefore,  pecause  te  Country  Folk  tat  were  in  use  to  buy 
em,  about  te  Ladner  time,  will  pe  discouraged  te  buy  em  far  te  deer  Salt, 
so  tat  not  only  wil  tey  buy  nane  of  her  nane  sels  Cows,  put  tey  wil  sel 
some  of  tere  nane  to  England , so  tat  when  her  nane  Cows  go  In  to 
England  te  Mercats  will  pe  stalled  an  te  English  when  she  sees  bad 
Weather  and  a ful  Marcaket,  will  een  make  te  price  her  sel,  so  tat  all  te 
advantage  of  having  no  Custom  to  pay  will  not  pe  wit  a Zuttan  albite  it 
were  tree  times  as  muckle  as  it  is. 

Yea  her  nane  sel  hears  tat  te  English  have  peen  very  pressing  in  te 
Article  about  Salt,  an  wonnot  ha  our  Scots  .Skips  pe  Victuled  with 
Zeff  or  Fish  Salted  wit  her  nane  .Salt. 

Tis  she  cannot  farstand,  nor  can  she  see  what  te  English  wad  pe  at 
py  it,  unless  it  pe  to  hinder  Scots  Skips  to  Trade,  for  py  tis  means  te 
j English  Skips  can  pe  Victuled  much  Chaper  tan  te  Scots. 

Now  I tink  if  te  matter  pe  as  it  is  represented,  tat  all  te  earnestness 
for  an  Onion  upon  te  English  side,  proceeds  from  te  Zove  an  Affection 
tat  tese  who  has  now  te  Ruling  of  te  Rost  bear  to  us,  then  I am  very  sure 
when  tis  mattar  is  lade  before  tern,  an  te  reasons  given  why  we  cannot 
consent  to  tis  Article  apout  Salt,  tey  will  pass  from  teirs  seeking  it,  her 
nane  Sels,  Reason  for  it  is  tis. 

If  te  English  intend  no  mare  py  all  tis  Custom  upou  .Salt  put  to  make 
a necessary  Levy  of  Money  for  teir  pressing  Occasions,  an  tat  tey  look 
upon  tis  Branch  of  te  Revenue  to  pe  tat  which  may  Raise  most  Money  to 
te  Crown,  most  in  sensibly  to  te  people  as  I tink  all  Governments  ought 
to  do,  and  tat  te  English  desige  no  oter  ting  in  it  among  tern  sels ; ten  her 
nane  sel  is  sure,  is  so  far  as  it  answereth  not  te  scope  or  purpose  in  any 
part  of  te  united  Kingdom,  it  ought  not  to  take  place. 

Put  te  proper  way  of  Levying  Taxes  in  all  Countrys  where  tey  consider 
teir  own  /nterest,  an  te  staning  of  te  state,  tey  lay  on  most  Customs  upon 
such  Goods  as  are  Wasted  an  Consumed  py  People  who  ha  Money  to 
spare,  or  used  py  oters  out  of  Vanity  or  some  oter  bad  vice,  which  ought 
to  pe  discouraged,  such  as  Zra  Claes,  danty  Meats  and  Drinks  &c.  Now 
wat  ever  is  laid  upon  tese  comes  out  of  Pockets  where  it  is  to  spare,  or 
from  Zools  tat  ought  to  pe  punished,  put  to  put  havy  Taxations  on  poor 
Mens  Laburs  tat  know  not  how  to  win  a Mealath  of  Meat  to  temselves,  is 
unacountable. 
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Put  again  if  in  England  tis  Custom  is  laid  upon  .Salt  only  to  Raise  te 
Money  Insensibly,  an  what  is  put  litle  to  every  Man,  tbo  it  doth  Reach 
all  Men,  and  tat  very  equaly,  none  makeing  use  of  Salt  to  Excess,  as  many 
do  Meat,  Z?rink,  and  pra  Claes,  yet  in  S otcland  it  shall  Reach  te  ^People 
very  unequaly,  an  most  heavyly  on  tese  who  can  worst  bear  it,  because  te 
poverty  of  te  poor  allows  him  not  to  go  to  Mercat  frequently  for  fresh 
Meat,  he  most  make  use  of  Salt,  which  he  puys  at  such  seasons  when  he 
find  it  chapest,  and  it  requires  more  ten  five  tims  as  much  Salt  to  preserve 
te  Meat  as  what  is  Sufficient  to  season  it  for  te  Eating,  and  where  is  te 
Auqety  to  make  a poor  Man  who  cannot  buy  Food  for  his  Family  in  te 
proper  Season,  put  must  take  it  wen  he  may  have  it  chapest,  te  pay  5 or  6 
times  as  much  for  Salt  to  preserve  it,  as  annother  Rich  Man  makes  use 
of  who  is  in  a Condition  to  buy  dayly. 

Another  ting  which  maks  it  necessary  for  us  to  .Salt  Meat  in  Scotland , 
not  only  Aish  which  must  be  salted  at  te  P/ace  where  tey  are  Catched, 
put  a/so  our  F/esh,  not  on ly  pecause  many  in  the  Country  are  far  form 
Marcat  Towns  a?id  Scant  of  Slider,  put  more  particularly  pecause  the 
Country  his  fezv  or  no  Inclosures  to  keep  Cattl  in  a good  Condition , so  tat 
most  part  of  the  Year  none  of  tern  are  fit  for  Slaughter  put  such  as  are 
House  fed  or  keept  in  some  Coed  Park  or  Inclosure  which  are  not  very 
rife. 

All  tese  tings  and  many  mae  Her  might  name,  are  reasons  why  .Salt 
in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  pe  Charged  at  the  same  Rate  as  in  England , 
and  tis  sail  be  a Touch  stane  to  try  whither  the  English  seek  an  Onion 
wit  Scotland,  he1  of  kindness  or  for  self  ends,  for  if  tey  design  noting  put 
equal  dealing,  tey  cannot  refuse  to  alter  tis  Article  upon  Salt. 

Put  again,  tat  A’xcise  is  no  less,  yea  a greater  purden  to  many,  for  it 
will  mak  Usquebae  dear,  which  her  nane  sell  cannot  well  went,  and  Ale 
to  Drunkards  (which  is  no  much  matter)  put  it  will  make  much  less 
consumpt  upon  Corn,  and  tis  shall  touch  your  Laland  Lairds  wit  a 
Witness,  and  in  its  turn  come  pack  to  us  in  the  Highlands  wit  a 
Vengeance,  for  tey  finding  there  wil / not  pe  use  for  so  much  Corn,  must' 
le ave  much  of  their  Land  Lie,  and  py  tis  means  tey  wi //  pring  up  Cows 
to  carry  into  England , and  For-sta  the  Mercat  upon  her  nane  s ell,  tho  the 
La/and  Lairds  wi//  make  but  a sorry  hand  of  it,  tey  wi//  pe  in  doubt 
whither  to  le  ave  their  Ground  Grass  or  make  Corn  of  it,  and  tis  dear 
Excise  and  Sa/t,  wi//  dry  us  up  a/together,  for  Stf/t  peing  natmaly  hot, 
und  the  derzr  A/e  «nd  little  Money  w ill  not  afford  a Cooler. 


LOST  OR  MISSING  RECORDS  RELATING  TO  SCOTLAND, 
FORMERLY  IN  THE  ENGLISH  TREASURY  OF 
EXCHEQUER. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  volume  entitled  Documents  a?id  Records 
illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Public  Records  in  1837,  referred  to  Bishop 
Stapleton’s  Kalendar  which  he  had  published  in  the  previous  year 
amongst  The  Antient  Kalendar s and  Inventories  of  the  Treasury  of  His 
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Majesty’s  Exchequer,  under  the  heading  1 Documents  relating  to  Scotland 
antiently  in  the  Treasury,  but  now  lost,’  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘ Several  of  the  documents  still  existing  in  the  Treasury  are  noticed  in 
Bishop  Stapleton’s  Kalendar , but  this  catalogue  also  points  out  many 
which  are  lost ; the  list,  which  is  long,  is  well  worthy  the  examination  of 
the  Scottish  historian.’  Little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  remark, 
perhaps  because  the  volume  Antient  Kalendars  is  rare,  and  often  strictly 
confined  to  the  few  Libraries  in  Scotland  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
copies.  Mr.  Hill  Burton  has  referred  indeed  to  one  of  the  Documents 
in  this  List,  the  letter  by  Philip,  king  of  France,  giving  Wallace  a 
recommendation  to  his  Lieges  at  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  letter  is 
printed  in  the  Wallace  Papers , published  in  1842  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Stevenson,  p.  163,  from  the  original  letter  then  in  the  Tower,  so  that  it 
is  not  one  of  the  documents  lost,  but  other  two  letters  mentioned  in  the 
Kalendar , No.  46,  in  favour  of  Wallace,  one  by  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  and 
the  other  by  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  have  not  been  found,  and  are 
probably  irrecoverably  lost  along  with  ‘the  letters  containing  Ordinances 
and  Bonds  between  certain  Scotch  Magnates  and  Wallace,’  which  were 
found  on  him  when  he  was  captured  and  ‘ delivered  to  Edward  1.  at  King- 
ston by  Sir  John  Seagrave.’  All  these  Wallace  papers  are  described  as 
being  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  when  Stapleton  made  his 
Kalendar  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11.,  in  a Hanaper  made  of  twigs,  of 
which  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  gives  an  interesting  facsimile  in  the  plates  pre- 
fixed to  the  Antient  Kalenders.  It  is  impossible  not  to  share  the  feeling 
of  regret  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  expresses,  that  these  documents  relating  to 
Scotland,  which  filled  ‘ Certain  forcers  of  leather  bound  with  iron , four 
hanapers  covered  with  black  leather , nine  wooden  forcers , 18  hanaper s of 
twigs , and  22  boxes,’  have  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  It  appears 
worth  while  to  print  the  list  in  full  for  the  benefit  of  future  students  of 
Scottish  history,  and  with  a faint  hope  that  some  of  the  missing  documents 
may  possibly  still  turn  up,  as  a similar  Hanaper  belonging  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  Exchequer  was  actually  found  in  Berkshire  and  restored  to  its 
proper  place  of  custody.  With  this  object,  the  List,  which  is  full  of  con- 
tractions, has  been  transcribed  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Dickson,  and  is  now  printed 
in  the  Scottish  Antiquary.  Some  remarks  on  its  contents  are  reserved  for 
a future  occasion.  It  has  not  been  printed  in  Mr.  Bain’s  Calendar  of 
Documents  relating  to  Scotland  preserved  in  Her  Majesty’s  Public  Record 
Office , London,  although  some  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  List 
which  are  still  extant  will  be  found  in  that  valuable  publication. 

M.  M. 

Excerpt  from  Antient  Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Kalendarium  de  Bullis  Papalibus.  etc.,  or  Bishop  Stapleton’s  Kalendar, 
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Scocia. 

Obligaciones  littere  indenture  quietaclamancie  et  alia  memoranda 
diversarum  personarum  Scocie  de  diversis  materiis  ut  patet  in  eisdem. 
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Inhanaperio  i.  Obligacio  Willelmi  Regis  Scottorum  facta  Johanni  Regi  Angliae  de 
tafelTgnunf  xvml  marcis  sterlingorum  terrninis  infrascriptis  solvendis,  sine  dato. 

Arms  of  Scot-  2.  Littera  communitatis  Insule  de  Man  facta  Edward o Regi  Angliae 
land.  per  quam  obligarunt  se  ad  subjeccionem  et  dominationeim  ipsius  Regis 
sub  pena  duarum  milium  librarum  si  aliquo  tempore  contra  ipsum  Regem 
insurgant  contra  hujus  littere  tenorem.  Data  etc.  anno  Domini 
mccxc. 

3.  Obligacio  Roberti  de  Brus  Comitis  de  Carryk  facta  Edwardo  Regi 
Angliae  de  xl.  libris  per  ipsum  Regem  eidem  Comiti  mutuatis. 

4.  Littera  procuratoria  Magnatum  Scocie  nomine  tocius  communitatis 
ejusdem  Terre  facta  ad  tractandum  cum  Domino  Rege  Anglie  de  statu 
terre  ejusdem  et  ad  faciendum  et  affirmandum  omnia  que  eidem  Domino 
Regi  placuerit  facienda  pro  statu  Terre  et  Magnatum  predictorum.  Anno 
Domini  mcccv.  et  regni  Regis  Edwardi  tricesimo  tercio. 

5.  Un  endenture  entre  le  Roi  et  ceux  qi  tyndrent  le  Chastel  de 
Botheuill  de  la  rendue  de  meismes  le  Chastel  lan  . xxix. 

6.  La  lettre  William  Counte  de  Rosse  faite  au  Roi  d Engleterre  de  son 
homage  et  destre  foial  et  loial  au  dit  Roi  lan  . xxxi. 

7.  Resignacio  Domini  Johannis  Comyn  Comitis  de  Buchan  terrarum 
Galwidie  facta  Johanni  Regi  Anglie  anno  regni  ipsius  Regis  secundo. 

8.  Endenture  faite  entre  le  Roi  d Engleterre  et  la  Countesse  de  Rosse 
et  Hugh  son  fuitz  eynez  dautre  dautre  (sic)  part  sur  la  venue  William 
Counte  de  Rosse  a la  foi  le  Roi  et  aussint  de  la  demeore  le  dit  Hugh  en 
la  compaignie  le  Roi  lan  . xxxi. 

9.  La  lettre  Weyland  de  Stikelawe  tesmoignant  sa  venue  a la  pees  le 
Roi  d Engleterre  et  aussint  que  le  Roi  li  bailla  la  garde  du  corps  Munes  (?) 
fuiz  et  heir  le  Counte  de  Cateneys,  lan  . xxxi. 

10.  Litera  Regis  Francie  missa  Regi  Anglie  apud  Liston  Temple  xii. 
die  Julii  sub  sigillis  quorundam  .Scottorum,  anno  Domini  mcclxxxviii. 
Data  per  capiam. 

11.  La  lettre  Nicol  de  la  Haye  tesmoignant  la  resceite  de  son  heritage 
en  Escoce  de  la  grace  le  Roi  d Engleterre  pur  li  et  pur  ses  heir  si  Gilbert 
son  fuiz  veigne  a la  pees  le  Roi  d Engleterre  lan.  xxxii. 

12.  Quietaclamancia  Johannis  de  Bar  per  quam  remisit  et  quiete- 
clamavit  Domino  Edwardo  Regi  et  heredibus  suis  mille  marcatas  terre  in 
Scocia  quamcito  ad  hoc  facultas  se  offeret  pro  mmm.  marcis  quas  dictus 
Dominus  Rex  concessit  predicto  Johanni  per  manus  Mercatorum  Eriscobal- 
dorum  etc.  percipiendas.  Data  etc.  anno  Domini  mcccvi. 

13.  Littera  Willelmi  Regis  Scocie  per  quam  concessit  Johanni  Regi 
Anglie  ut  maritet  Alexandrian  filium  ejusdem  Willelmi  sicut  hominem 
suum  ligium  infra  sex  annos  et  quod  ipse  et  dictus  filius  suus  fidelitatem 
servabunt  dicto  Johanni  Regi  et  Henrico  filio  suo  in  omnibus  et  contra 
omnes  tanquam  ligio  Domino  suo.  sine  dato. 

. 14.  Littera  . . . Archiepiscopi  Eboracensis  de  inspeximus  qualiter 
Edgarus  Rex  Scocie  concessit  quedam  Maneria  Regni  sui  Sancto  Cuthberto 
et  Ecclesie  Dunolmensi.  Datum  inspectionis  ejusdem  littere  etc.  anno 
Domini  mcclxxxvi. 

15.  Scriptum  Isabelle  de  Bello  Monte  Domine  de  Vescy  per  quod 
concedit  et  reddit  Domino  Edwardi  Regi  A?iglie  et  heredibus  suis 
Manerium  de  Caral  (Crail?)  cum  Portu  del  Can  (?)  in  Scocia.  Datum 
anno  regni  predicti  xxxiii. 

16.  Littera  Domini  Johannis  de  Balliolo  quondam  Regis  Scocie  sub 
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Magno  Sigillo  suo  originali  facta  Domino  Edwardo  Regi  Andie  filio  Regis  In  coffro  ferro 
Henrici  superiori  Domino  Regni  Scocie  super  acquietacione  cassacione  et  si|num  A 
adnullacione  tarn  de  convencionibus  promissis  obligationibus  et  penis  per  chequered 
dictum  Regem  Anglie  dicto  Regi  Scocie  et  aliis  de  Scocie  factis  etconcessis,  square. 
antequam  idem  Rex  Scocie  seisinam  ejusdem  terre  recepisset,  quam  de 
scriptis  per  dictum  Regem  Anglie  apud  Northampton  xxviii.  die  Augusti 
anno  regni  sui  xviii.  quibusdam  Magnatibus  Scocie  factis  super  prolocutione 
cujusdam  maritagii  faciendi  inter  filium  ejusdem  Regis  Anglie  et  filiam 
Regis  Norwegie  Dominam  et  Reginam  Scocie , in  quibus  scriptis  contine- 
bantur  diversi  articuli  concessiones  promissiones  affirmaciones  et  similia 
legum  et  jurium  etc.  dicti  Regis  Scocie  et  inhabitancium  ejusdem  Regni 
tangent.  (?)  Datum  apud  Novum  Castrum  super  Tynam  secundo  die 
Januarii  anno  Incarnacionis  Domini  mcclxxxxii.  et  regni  predicti  Domini 
nostri  Edwardi  xxi°  et  regni  predicti  Regis  Johannis  primo. 

17.  Item  due  littere  de  consimili  materia  sigillo  dicti  Regis  Scocie  et 
sigillis  quorundam  aliorum  magnatum  Scocie  signate  de  datis  predictis. 

18.  Littera  Domini  Johannis  de  Balliolo  quondam  Regis  Scocie  sub 
Magno  Sigillo  suo  originale  de  homagio  suo  pro  Regno  Scocie  Domino 
Edwardo  Regi  Anglie  filio  Regis  Henrici  Superiori  Domino  Regni 
Scocie  in  presencia  quorundam  Prelatorum  et  aliorum  Magnatum  Scocie 
facto  apud  Novum  Castrum  super  Tynam  in  crastino  Nativitatis  Domini, 
anno  Incarnacionis  ejusdem  mcclxxxxii.  et  regni  Regis  Edwardi  pre- 
dicti xxi. 

19.  Item  littera  dicti  Regis  Scocie  sub  sigillo  suo  et  sigillis  quorundam 
Magnatum  Anglie  et  Scocie  testificans  homagium  predictum  sub  datis 
predictis. 

20.  Littera  Johannis  quondam  Regis  Scocie  de  Magno  Sigillo  suo  testi- 
ficans fidelitatem  quam  fecit  pro  Regno  Scocie  Domino  Edwardo  quondam 
Regi  Anglie  Superiori  Domino  Regni  Scocie  in  presencia  quorundam 
Magnatum  Scocie.  Data  apud  Novum  Castrum  super  Tynam,  anno  Gracie 
mcclxxxx.  et  regni  dicti  Regis  Anglie  xxi. 

21.  Littera  centum  et  quatuor  Magnatum  de  partibus  Anglie  et  Scocie 
auditorum  jurium  et  placitorum  Petencium  jus  in  Regno  Scocie  testimonials 
quod  satis  ostensum  fuit  et  prelatum  atque  dictum  per  Robertum  de  Brus 
ex  una  parte  et  Johannem  de  Balliolo  ex  altera,  per  quod  Dominus  Rex 
procedere  potuit  et  facere  judicium  inter  partes  predictas,  sub  dato  anno 
Domini  mcclxxxxii.,  et  regni  predicti  Regis  Edwardi,  filii  Regis  Henrici, 
xx. 

22.  Diversi  rotuli  sub  sigillis  quorundam  Magnatum  Scocie  continentes 
placitum  inter  Johannem  de  Balliolo  et  Robertii7n  de  Brus  super  jure 
Regni  Scocie.  Dati  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii  regis  Henrici  xx. 

23.  Littera  testimonials  sub  sigillis  Magnatum  Anglie  et  Scocie  de 
protestacione  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici  quod  littera  quam  ipse 
Rex  fecit  Magnatibus  Scocie  quod  processus  placitorum  petencium  jus  in 
Regno  Scocie  determinari  debet  hac  vice  infra  Regnum  Scocie , non  erit 
alias  prejudicialis  ipsi  Regi,  quin  possit  alias  extra  Regnum  illud  in  Anglia 
vel  alibi  quo  sibi  placuerit  in  simili  casu  facere  quod  sibi  placuerit  vel 
debebit  sicut  Superior  Dominus  Scocie , sub  dato  anno  dicti  Regis  Edwardi 
xx. 

24.  Scriptum  per  quod  petentes  jus  in  Regno  Scocie  obligant  se  ad 
petendum  et  recipiendum  jus  suutn  coram  Rege  Anglie  Superiore  Domino 
Scocie,  et  per  quod  concedent  quod  ipse  Rex  audiat  et  terminet  jura  sua 
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in  dicto  Regno  Scocie  sicut  ei  qui  est  Superior  Dominus  Scocie  competit  in 
hac  parte,  sub  dato  anno  Domini  mcelxxxxi. 

25.  Scriptum  de  submissione  omnium  Petencium  jus  in  Regno  Scocie 
quod  pro  rato  habebunt  quicquid  eis  consideratum  fuerit  pro  jure  suo  in 
dicto  Regno  per  Dominum  Edivardum  Regem  Anglie  Superiorem  Domi- 
num  Scocie  et  quod  concedunt  ei  seisinam  de  Terris  et  Castris  tocius  Scocie , 
sub  dato  predicto. 

26.  Littere  sub  sigillis  Domini  Edwardi  quondam  Regis  Anglie  filii 
Regis  Henrici  et  (aliorum  Magnatum  Regnum  (sic)  Scocie  ut  jus  et 
hereditatem  suam  Petencium  facere  super  reddicione  Regni  et  Castrorum 
Regni  Scocie  in  custodia  diversorum  Magnatum) 1 ejusdem  Regni  existen- 
cium  per  assensum  dictorum  Magnatum  in  manus  dicti  Domini  Regis 
liberate  sub  dato  predicto. 

27.  Quedam  patens  commissio  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis 
Henrici  sub  sigillo  ejusdem  Regis  pro  regimine  Regni  Scocie  deputato  : 
Episcopo  Glasguensi  di recta  pro  fidelitate  de  Magnatibus  ejusdem  Regni 
recipienda.  Data  anno  predicto. 

28.  Indenture  facte  inter  Reges  Anglie  et  Scocie  et  quosdam  ministros 
suos  de  diversis  munimentis  in  Castro  de  Edenbuigh  inventis  que  per 
preceptu  dicti  Regis  Anglie  predicto  Regi  Scocie  liberata  fuerunt,  sub 
predicto  dato. 

29.  Littera  Dovenaldi  de  Insulis  et  Alexandri  de  Argaihil  Domino 
Edwardo  Regi  Anglie  filio  Regis  Henrici  facta  de  bene  et  fideliter  se 
habendo  erga  eundem  Regem,  anno  regni  Regis  ejusdem  xx. 

30.  Littera  Alexandri  de  Ergathil  et  Johannis  filii  sui  per  quam  promi- 
serunt  in  presencia  Domini  Regis  Anglie  fideliter  adjuvare  Custodes 
Regni  Scocie  ad  pacem  ejusdem  Regni  servandam,  data  anno  predicto. 

31.  Littera  Alexandri  de  Insulis  Scocie  filii  A negus  filii  Dovnaldi  facta 
Domino  Edwardo  Regi  Anglie  filio  Regis  Henrici  quod  pacem  custodiet 
in  partibus  suis  insularum  usque  ad  parliamentum  Scocie  in  xva  Sancti 
Michaelis.  Data  anno  predicto. 

32.  Consimilis  littera  Alexandri  de  Ergathil  de  Insulis  Scocie  eodem 
modo  facta  predicto  Regi  sub  eodem  dato. 

33.  Littera  Joannis  Regis  Scocie  per  quam  reddidit  Domino  Edwardo 
Regi  Anglie  filio  Regis  Henrici  Regnum  Scocie.  Data  sub  sigillo  predicti 
Regis  Scocie  anno  regni  sui  iiii. 

34.  Rotulus  continens  leges  et  consuetudines  Burgorum  Scocie. 

35.  Item  rotulus  continens  transcripta  cartarum  scriptorum  et  memo- 
randorum  apud  Edejiburgh  inventorum  in  Thesauro  Regis  Scocie , anno 
Domini  mcelxxxxi. 

36.  Item  rotulus  continens  quedam  transcripta  bullarum  et  quarundam 
et  quarum  litterarum  sub  Magnis  Sigillis  Dominorum  Ricardi  Henrici  et 
Edwardi  quondam  Regum  Anglie  cum  transcriptis  quorundam  instru- 
mentorum  Regnum  Scocie  tan  gentium. 

37.  Item  una  cedula  continens  traclatum  pacis  et  concordie  habitum 
inter  quondam  Reges  Anglie  et  Scocie. 

38.  Item  rotulus  continens  appellaciones  Septem  Comitum  Regni 
Scocie  super  jure  ejusdem  Regni  ad  eosdem  Comites  pertinente  coram 
Custodibus  dicti  Regni  per  dictos  Comites  factas  et  perlatas. 

39.  Item  due  littere  sigillis  Comitum  et  Baronum  Anglie  sigillate  que 
ordinate  fuerunt  Domino  summo  Pontifici  transmittende  super  declara- 

1 Doubtful  reading. 
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cione  juris  Regis  Anglie  de  Regno  Scocie,  eidem  summo  Pontifici 
intimanda,  sub  dato  anno  Domini  mccc. 

40.  Scripta  tangentia  tractatum  de  matrimonio  contrahendo  inter  In  forcerio  de 
Edzvardum  filium  Henrici  Regis  Anglie  et  filiam  Regis  Norwagie  cum  ^.or^°  f^r°a]e 
quibusdam  literis  per  Regem  Norzvagie  quibusdam  Magnatibus  Scocie  signum.  i.a  ° 
directis. 

41.  Littere  instrumenta  et  rotuli  de  articulis  contra  Glcisguensem  et  In  forcerio  de 
Sancti  Andree  Episcopos  super  adherencia  ipsorum  Roberto  de  Bruys  in  ^to  adTale 
principio  rebellionis  sue  contra  Regem  Anglie  et  de  inquisitionibus  et  signum.  II. 
aliis  in  processu  inde  contra  ipsos  ex  parte  Regis  exhibitis. 

42.  Instrumenta  puplica  super  homagiis  et  fidelitate  Edzvardo  Regi  in  puchea  de 

Anglie  factis  per  Joannem  de  Balliolo  Regem  Scocie  et  Prelatos  et  Nobiles  a{\|ale 

dicti  Regni,  et  de  submissione  dicti  Joannis  facta  dicto  Regi  Anglie  et  & 
libatione  ipsius  Johannis  facta  Episcopo  Vicentiani  secundum  ordina- 

cionem  Domini  Pape  cum  quibusdam  rotulis  et  aliis  memorandis  de 
eadem  materia. 

43.  Rotuli  et  cedule  de  ordinacionibus  per  Regem  Anglie  factis  in  parva  puchea 
super  custodia  Terre  Scocie  et  Marchie  ejusdem,  et  de  municionibus  j^cana^ad 
Castrorum  et  donacionibus  terrarum  Nobilibus  Anglis  per  dictum  Regem  mi. 

factis. 

44.  Duo  instrumenta  puplica  sub  manu  Magistri  Johannis  de  Cadamo  In  puchea  de 
et  unum  instrumentum  puplicum  sub  manu  Magistri  Andree  de  Tange  de  g^J^aytale 
processibus  contra  Scotos. 

45.  Quatuor  littere  executorie  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopi  et  Karliolensis  in  pixide  iignea 
Episcopi  diversis  Prelatis  Anglie  directe  per  mandatum  Clementis  Pape  tale  Slgnum* 
quinti,  ad  denunciandum  Robertum  de  Bnis  Comitem  de  Carryk  excom- 
municatum  pro  homicidio  Johannis  de  Comyn  in  Ecclesia  Fratrum 
Minorum  de  Dunjres  facto,  et  ad  terras  castra  et  villas  predicti  Roberti 

et  aliorum  sibi  adherencium  in  hac  parte  interdicto  supponendas. 

46.  Quedam  littere  Philippi  Regis  Frazicie , Johannis  Regis  Scocie  et  In  hanaperio 
Haquini  Regis  Norzvagie  de  conductu  per  eosdem  Reges  Willelmo  le  Waleys  faieTifnuni 
concesso  in  regnis  eorundem  Regum  eundo  et  redeundo,  cum  quibusdam  vil. 
literis  de  ordinacionibus  et  confederacionibus  per  quosdam  Magnates 

Scocie  prefato  Willelmo  facte,  que  littere  invente  fuerunt  cum  eodem 
Willelmo , quando  captus  fuit,  et  Domino  Regi  apud  Kyngeston  apportate 
per  Dominum  Johannem  de  Segrave. 

47.  Quedam  littera  Alexandri  Regis  Scocie  patens  cum  litteris  Tn  puchea  de 

diversorum  Mercatorum  de  denariis  ei  libratis  pro  feodo  quod  percipiebat  avni? 

de  Edzvardo  Rege  Anglie  per  manus  Gaujridi  Nezvbaud  super  custodis 
Episcopatus  Dunolmensis. 

48.  Item  quedam  instrumenta  tangentia  Jacobum  Senescallum  Scocie , 

Episcopum  Sancti  Andree  et  Episcopum  Bibliensem  cum  quibusdam 
litteris  eorundem. 

49.  Item  rotuli  placitorum  de  parliamento  Regis  Joannis  Scocie  apud 
Scone  et  Stryvelyn  anno  regni  suo  primo. 

50.  Item  quedam  ordinaciones  indenture  et  memoranda  tangentia 
ordinaciones  de  Terra  Scocie. 

51.  Item  duo  rotuli  continentes  diversas  ordinaciones1  requisiciones 
de  diversis  terris  datis  per  Regem  Aziglie. 

52.  Item  rotuli  de  nominibus  Magnatum  qui  morabantur  cum  Domino 
Rege  Edwardo  in  guerra  Scocie , anno  regni  sui  xxxii. 

1 Word  apparently  wanting. 
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53.  Item  rotuli  redditales  de  valore  terre  Scocie  per  annum. 

54.  Item  quedam  inquisiciones  capte  in  diversis  partibus  Scocie  per 
brevia  de  Magno  et  Privato  Sigillis  Domini  Regis  Edwardi  filii  Regis 
Henrici  annis  diversis  de  quibusdam  personis  qui  venerunt  ad  pacem 
ipsius  Domini  Regis  et  eciam  de  quibusdam  articulis  temporalitatis 
Ecclesie  Sancte. 

55.  Item  rotulus  de  nominibus  Magnatum  et  aliorum  qui  fecerunt 
homagium  Domino  Edwardo  Regi  Anglie. 

56.  Item  quedam  cedule  transcripta  literarum  et  memoranda  tangentia 
Terram  Scocie. 

57.  Item  duo  rotuli  tangentes  locucionem  de  pace  Johannis  Comyn 
et  sibi  adherencium. 

58.  Item  rotulus  responsium  Religiosorum  Anglie  de  cariagio  accomo- 
dando  Domino  Regi  pro  guerra  Scocie , anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  filii 
Regis  Henrici  decimo. 

59.  Item  littere  quorundam  Magnatum  et  aliorum  de  Terra  Scocie  de 
diversis  materiis. 

60.  Item  rotuli  cedule  et  memoranda  continentes  informacionem  juris 
Regis  Anglie  in  Regno  Scocie  Curie  Romane  transmissam  et  responsiones 
Scotorum  contra  informacionem  predictam  et  alia  diversa  dictam  infor- 
macionem contingentia. 

61.  Item  quoternus  in  quo  continetur  tractatus  de  vita  et  conversa- 
cione  quorundam  Nobilium  Anglie  et  David  Regis  Scocie. 

62.  Item  rotuli  et  memoranda  de  serviciis  Regi  Anglie  prestitis  contra 
inimicos  suos  Scocie  per  nobiles  et  ignobiles  Regni  sui  et  Terre  Hiber?iie , 
et  de  providenciis  faciendis  in  Hibernia  pro  guerra  Scocie. 

in  puchea  de  63.  Quedam  memoranda  de  cronicis,  ad  mandatum  Domini  Regis 
ca“  Edwardi  filii  Regis  Henrici  ad  informacionem  pro  jure  suo  in  Regno 
’ Scocie  habendam,  per  diversos  de  Clero  Anglie  tarn  religiosos  quam 
seculares  factis  circa  annum  regni  dicti  Domini  Regis  xviii  vel  xix. 

In  forcerio  64.  Littere  sub  sigillis  Magnatum  et  Comitatum  Villarum  et  aliorum 
ffrro^i^ato  ad  diversorum  hominum  de  Regno  Scocie  ad  pacem  Domini  Edwardi  filii 
ale  signum.  x.  Regis  He?irici  veniencium  de  bene  et  fideliter  se  habendo  versus  eundem 
Dominum  Regem,  et  de  homagio  et  fidelitate  eidem  Domino  Regi  per 
dictos  Scotos  factis,  annis  regni  dicti  Regis  xxiiii.  et  xxv. 

In  hanaperio  65.  Littere  Philippi  Regis  Francorum  et  aliorum  Magnatum  tangentium 
ale  (sic)  treu§as  inter  Dominum  Regem  Anglie  et  Scotos , ad  instanciam  dicti 

& ' Regis  Fra?icorum  per  aliquod  tempus  initas,  de  diversis  datis. 

66.  Item  diverse  alie  littere  quorundam  Magnatum  Scocie  de  carcere 
Domini  Regis  Anglie  deliberatorum,  de  bene  et  fideliter  se  habendo,  in 
auxilium  eidem  Domino  Regi  Anglie  prestando,  in  guerra  mota  inter 
eundem  Dominum  Regem  Anglie  et  Dominum  Regem  Francorum , de 
diversis  datis. 

In  puchea  de  67.  Bulle  Papales  diversorum  Paparum  plurimarum  materiarum 
canabo  ad  tale  Regibus  Scocie  et  aliis  diversis  ejusdem  Terre  directe  pro  statu  dicte  Terre, 
de  diversis  datis. 

in  coffro  ferro  68.  Coffrum  plenum  de  diversis  rotulis  cedulis  et  alii  memorandis,  de 
si^nurf^XlIl6  "emPore  diversorum  Regum  Scocie , ac  comitatum  precium  illarum  ut  de 
g ‘ ’ expensis  Hospicii  ipsorum  Regum  litteris  ipsis  Regibus  directis,  ac  litteris 

ipsorum  Regum  aliis  directis,  ac  eciam  quampluribus  aliis  diversis  de 
minimo  valore. 

69.  Item  sunt  reposita  in  alio  coffro  de  predictis  memorandis  usque 
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ad  plenum  billato,  de  materie  predicta,  per  unam  billam  de  verbo  ad  in  coffro  ferro 

verhiim  ligato  ad  tale 

verpum.  . . . . , . signum.  XIIII. 

70.  Octo  pecie  cuneorum  Ream  Scocie  pro  moneta  facienda  quasi  T , 

' 1 . ° . 1 i 1 . . l n una  pucnea 

dampnate,  et  sex  pecie  ponderum  de  plumbo,  secundum  consuetudine  de  coreo  ad  tale 

ejusdem  Terre  facte.  signum.  XV. 

71.  Munimenta  Regum  Scocie  et  aliorum  diversorum  ejusdem  Regni  in  magna 

ut  de  cartis  Regiis  per  Reges  ejusdem  Terre,  diversis  factis,  ac  et  cartis  axvie 
et  scriptis  diversorum  Magnatum  et  aliorum  dicte  Terre,  unam  cum  (sic 
Qy.  unacum  ?)  aliis  variis  memorandis,  de  quibus  hie  mentio  expresse  fieri 
non  potuit  pre  (sic)  confusione  scripture  et  propter  eorum  minimum 
valorem,  set  sunt  reposita,  videlicet,  in  duobus  forceriis  de  coreo,  ferro 
ligatis,  in  quatuor  hanaperiis,  de  coreo  nigro  cooptis,  in  ix.  forceriis  ligneis, 
in  xviii.  hanaperiis  de  virgis,  et  in  xxxii.  pixidibus,  preter  alia  munimenta 
et  memoranda  ejusdem  Terre  antea  isto  libro  per  divisas  perticulas  et 
diversa  signa,  atque  secundum  ordinem  numeri  et  secundum  eorum 


facultates  intrata  et  registrata. 


AFTER  FLODDEN. 

Scotland  for  years  had  been  ringing  with  the  armourer’s  hammer, 
and  loud  with  the  thud  of  the  adze  of  the  shipwright.  In  the  fatal 
autumn  of  1513,  her  preparations  were  ended;  the  hour  for  proof  had 
arrived.  Her  fleet,  headed  by  The  Great  Michael , with  its  wooden 
walls  full  ten  feet  thick,  sailed  away  over  the  horizon  and  out  of  history, 
and  her  devoted  army  followed  its  quixotic  and  ungovernable  king 
across  the  border  to  death  and  deathless  fame.  The  general  facts  of 
the  battle  are  agreed  upon,  and  the  death-roll  of  the  feudal  leaders  is 
tolerably  complete.  The  names  of  the  valiant  retainers  who  fell  around 
them  will  never  be  known,  but  there  is  neither  peer  nor  peasant  to-day 
of  Scottish  descent  who  can  say  that  no  ancestor  of  his  lies  in  Flodden 
Field.  How  the  dread  rumour  of  disaster  reached  Edinburgh,  how 
the  provisional  government  of  city  fathers,  in  the  absence  of  their  provost 
and  magistrates  with  the  army,  ordered  the  weeping  women  out  of  the 
streets  and  into  the  churches  to  pray,  and  set  themselves  to  put  the  town 
in  a posture  of  defence;  how  the  next  Scots  Parliament  which  met  was  a 
parliament  of  boys — are  all  matters  of  familiar  history.  But  the  strength  of 
the  self-possession  and  resolution  of  the  country  in  its  distress  and  danger 
is  not  to  be  ascertained  without  reading  the  Register  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  who  carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  state,  both  legislative 
and  executive,  through  that  period.  These  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii  are 
still  in  manuscript,  and  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  our  historians,  and 
yet  they  contain  the  only  official  record  of  the  government  of  that  date. 
They  exhibit  the  Lords  sitting  from  day  to  day  and  attending  to  their 
duties,  both  routine  and  exceptional,  with  the  equanimity  which  belongs 
to  times  of  profound  peace  and  security.  Among  the  records  of  their 
ordinary  decisions,  regarding  civil  disputes  between  individual  citizens, 
are  the  entries  of  their  public  acts,  and  of  a considerable  number  of 
private  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  battle  of  Flodden.  They  arrange 
for  the  immediate  coronation  of  the  young  king  ; for  the  issue  of  brieves 
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of  inquest  of  heirs  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  with  special  provision  for 
those  cases  where  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  whom  the  brieves  should 
have  been  addressed  had  also  been  slain.  They  order  the  munitions  of 
war,  which  were  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  to  be  taken  to  Glasgow,  and  thence 
to  Stirling.  They  record  the  complaint  of  the  Governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  that  that  castle  is  not  in  a proper  condition  for  defence, 
etc. ; they  send  an  embassy  to  Denmark  to  ask  help  for  the  country ; 
they  provide  for  a council  of  four  to  be  constantly  in  waiting  on  the 
queen ; they  ordain  the  holding  of  weaponshaws,  and  give  a licence  to  the 
possessors  of  spoil  taken  on  the  battlefield  to  sell  it  in  any  Scottish 
burgh  they  like,  but  they  make  it  treason  to  sell  it  in  England ; they  sit 
on  the  questions  of  ransom,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Macleod  has  selected,  and  contributes  the  following 
extracts  from  this  Register.  Ed. 

Extracts  concerning  Flodden  from  the  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii , 

*5l3-*4- 

Acta  Dominorum  Concilii,  vol.  xxvi . fol.  2. — [At  TJwesilhauch  in  North- 
umberland the  xxiiij  day  of  August  the  yer  of  [God]  jm  vc  and  xiij  yer.  It 
is  statut  and  ordanit  be  the  kings  hienes  witht  avis  of  al  his  lords  being  thar 
for  the  tyme  in  his  ost  in  this  forme  as  efter  follois,  that  is  to  say  gif  ony 
man  beis  slane  or  hurt  to  deid  in  the  kingis  army  and  ost  be  Inglismen,  or 
deis  in  his  army,  enduring  the  tyme  of  his  ost,  his  airis  sail  have  his  ward 
relief  and  mariage  of  the  king  free,  dispensand  with  his  aige  quhat  eild 
that  ever  he  be  of  and  ordanis  the  kingis  lettres  to  be  direct  herupon  to 
the  effect  forsaid  necessar  as  efferis  : Extractum. 

Ibid.  fol.  3.  Apud  Striveling  xix°  September  anno]  domini  millesimo 

quingentesimo  decimo  [tertio]. 

Sederunt  Jacobus  archiepiscopus  Glasguensis  Willielmus  episcopus  Abir- 
donensis  D[avid]  episcopus  Candide  Case  Jacobus  episcopus  Dun- 
blanensis  Andreas  Cathinensis  David  Lismorensis  Eduardus  Orka- 
densis  Archibaldus  comes  Augusie  Alexander  comes  de  Huntlie 
Joannes  Colinus  Johannes  Hugo  Willelmus  et  Johannes  comites  de 
Mortoun,  Ergyle,  Levinax,  Eglintoun,  Glencarn  et  Athole  Johannes 
prior  Sancte  Andree  Georgius  abbas  Sancte  Crucis  Robertus  de 
Pasleto,  Robertus  de  Melros  Patricius  de  Cambuskenneth  Alexander 
dominus  Hume  Willielmus  Ruthvane  Laurencius  dominus  Oliphant. 

The  Lordis  forsaid  thinks  expedient  and  it  pleis  the  quenis  grace  that 
the  king  our  souerane  lord  be  crounit  on  Wednisday  nixtocum  the  xxj 
day  of  this  instant  moneth  of  September  in  the  kirk  of  the  Castell  of 
Striveling  and  that  my  lord  of  Glesgw  be  executor  officii  and  provyde 
therfor  and  that  all  uther  necessar  provisioun  be  maid  for  the  said 
coronatioun  againe  the  said  day. 


Sederunt. 

Thir  ar  the  Lordis  ordanit  be  the  generate  counsell  to  sitt  upoun  the  daily 
counsell  for  all  materis  occurrand  in  the  realme  or  ane  sufficient 
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part  of  thame  and  euer  thre  spirituale  and  thre  temporale  of  thir  as 
it  lykis  the  queyn  to  command. 


The  Secretar 
The  Clerk  of 

The  Archibischop  of  Glesgw 
The  Bischop  of  Abirdene 
The  Bischop  of  Galloway 
The  Bischop  of  Dunblane 
The  Bischop  of  Caithnes 
The  Bischop  of  Ergyle 
The  Bischop  of  Orknay 
The  Prior  of  Sanctandrois 
The  Abbot  of  Halyruidhous 
The  Abbot  of  Paslay 
The  Provest  of  Sanct  Gelis  kirk 
The  Dene  of  Dunkeld 
The  Dene  of  Glesgw 
The  Provest  of  Crechtoun 
Master  David  Setoun 
The  official  of  Lothiane 


Register 

The  Erie  of  Angus 
The  Erie  of  Huntlie 
The  Erie  of  Mortoun 
The  Erie  of  Ergyle 
The  Erie  of  Craufurd 
The  Erie  of  Levinax 
The  Erie  ofEglintoun 
The  Erie  of  Glencarn 
The  Lord  Chaumerlane 
The  Erie  of  Athole 
The  Lord  Ruthvane 
The  Lord  Drummond 
The  Lord  Forbes 

[The  names  of  two  noblemen 
and  two  lairds  have  been 
obliterated.] 


Ibid.fol.  4.  Apud  Striveling  xxij  Septembris,  anno. 

Memorandum — That  the  Lordis  of  Counsell  ordains  that  brevis  be 
gevin  of  inqueist  till  every  persone  that  had  thair  faderis  or  freyndis  slane 
in  this  last  feild  in  Northumbirland  in  this  forme  that  is  to  say  gif  the 
Shirefiis  of  the  schyris  quhar  the  landis  lyis  war  slane  in  the  said  feild 
that  brevis  be  directit  till  shirefiis  be  speceale  commissioun  of  the 
Chancelary  in  dew  forme  as  efiferis  with  all  clawsis  necessar  and  gif  the 
shirefiis  of  the  schyris  quhar  the  saidis  landis  lyis  be  on  live  that  the  saidis 
brevis  be  directit  to  thai  said  shirefiis  and  thair  deputis  without  ony  uther 
speciale  deliverance  or  ony  commissiounis  for  the  serving  of  the  saidis 
brevis  quhat  aige  that  ever  thai  be  of  efter  the  forme  of  the  act  and  statut 
maid  be  the  kingis  graice  at  Twesill  in  Northumbirland  with  avis  of  all  his 
lordis  being  thar  for  the  tyme  and  ordains  the  samyn  to  have  the  strentht 
of  act  gevin  in  jugement. 

Ibid.  fol.  4.  Apud  Edinburgh  xxvjth  Septembris. 

Memorandum,  that  lettres  be  written  at  the  quenis  instance  and  lordis 
for  the  Lord  Maxwell  to  comper  befor  the  lordis  in  continent  to  avis  apon 
certane  materis  concerning  the  gud  and  wele  of  the  Realme. 

The  quhilk  day  the  saidis  lordis  ordanis  as  tuiching  certane  castellis 
and  housis  takin  be  certane  That  is  to  say  the  hous  of  Uchiltre  Cumnok, 
Duchell  and  Langnewtoun  That  lettres  be  written  of  the  kingis  tuiching 
the  hous  of  Uchiltre  to  David  Coluile  and  Tames  Coluile,  and  for  the 
hows  of  Cumnok  tyll  Johnne1  Cuthbert  Dunbar  of  Interkin  and  Patrik  his 
bruther  And  for  the  hous  of  Duchell  to  George  Liell  And  for  the  hous 
of  Langnewtoun  to  Adam  Ruthirfurd  and  to  the  remanent  of  the  personis 
being  in  the  saids  housis  for  the  tyme  or  that  happinis  to  be  in  the  sam- 
mynis  ay  and  quhill  the  deliverance  of  the  saidis  howsis  chargeing  thaim  at 
the  saids  howsis  or  be  opin  proclamatioun  at  the  mercat  corsis  of  the 
principall  burrowis  of  the  schyris  quhare  the  saidis  howsis  ar  situat  becaus 
1 ‘ Johnne  ’ is  written  above  ‘ Cuthbert.’ 
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thai  have  attemptit  and  takin  thir  howsis  in  contrar  of  our  soverane  Lordis 
proclamatioun  of  gud  mynd  laitly  maid  quhilk  was  under  the  pane  of 
tresone  that  nane  of  his  liegis  suld  mak  ony  slauchtir  reiff  spoliatioun  re- 
vising of  wemen  nor  uthir  public  innormyteis  agains  utheris  now  in  the 
tyme  of  his  host,  cumand  therto  nor  returnand  therfra,  and  becaus  the  said 
host  was  not  perfitlie  completit  nor  his  liegis  gane  hame  therfra  thir  atemp- 
tatis  ar  committit,  that  therfor  thai  deliver  and  caus  be  deliverit  the  saidis 
howsis  to  the  awnaris  therof  ther  aieris  tutoris  procuratoris  factoris  or  beraris 
and  presentaris  of  thir  lettres  in  continent  efter  thai  be  chargeit  undir  the  said 
pane  of  treasone  and  that  nane  fortefy  supple  nor  vittale  ony  of  the  saidis 
howsis  nor  personis  being  therintill  under  the  said  pane  and  als  at  the 
personis  takaris  and  intromettaris  with  the  said  howses  be  summond  to 
comper  befor  the  king  and  his  Lordis  of  Counsell  to  ane  certane  day 
lymmitt  to  thaim  till  ansuer  in  it  at  salbe  said  to  thaim  for  the  taking  of  the 
saidis  howsis  and  in  all  uther  thingis  on  that  behalve  and  ordanis  our 
soverane  lordis  lettres  be  direct  herapon. 

Ibid.  fol.  6. — Memorandum  In  primis  as  tuiching  the  gunnis  puldir 
bullettis  pikkis  mattokis  and  other  munitiouns  send  be  the  king  of  France 
to  the  Kings  grace  it  is  ordanit  be  the  Lordis  of  Counsell  that  the  comp- 
trollar  sail  bring  all  the  saidis  munitionis  be  watir  furth  of  Dumbritane  to 
Glesgw  and  that  my  Lordis  of  Glesgw,  Paslay,  and  Newbottill  and  utheris 
that  has  thair  landis  nixt  adjacent  cary  the  said  munitionis  furth  of 
Glesgw  to  Striveling  and  thair  to  remane  quhill  the  quenis  grace  and  the 
Lordis  avis  quhat  sail  remane  thair  and  quhar  the  laif  salbe  cariit  to. 

Ibid.  fol.  9 — The  quhilk  day  the  Lordis  has  divisit  and  ordanit  that 

ane  man  be  send  to  the  King  of  Denmark  that  is  to  say till  expone 

to  him  how  this  cais  is  hapnit  and  to  undirstand  quhat  help  we  may  lippin 
to  him  for  the  help  and  defence  of  this  realme  now  as  the  cais  standis. 

Ibid.  fol.  9. — Item  it  is  thocht  expedient  be  the  said  lordis  that  this 
Franche  knycht  and  the  remanent  of  thame  now  being  in  Edinburgh 
remane  still  quhill  word  cum  fra  the  King  of  France  and  in  the  menetyme 
that  thair  expensis  be  furnist  be  the  thesaurar. 


Ibid.  fol.  10. — Thir  ar  the  Lordis  ordanit  to  remane  daily  with  the 
queny’s  grace  to  gif  hir  counsell  in  all  materis  con- 
cerning the  wele  of  the  realme  and  four  or  thre. 


The  spirituale  lordis 
In  primis  My  Lord  of  Glesgw  chan- 
celar 

My  Lord  of  Dunkeldin 
My  Lord  of  Abirdene 
My  Lord  of  Dunblane 
My  Lord  of  Galloway 
My  Lord  of  Caithnes 
My  Lord  bischop  of  Ergyle 
My  Lord  of  Orknay 
My  Lord  prior  of  Sanct  Androis 
The  Provest  of  Sanct  Gelis  kirk 
The  Dene  of  Dunkeld 
The  Dene  of  Glasgw 

The  Provest  of  Creichtoun  Witht  the  officiaris  of  the  Court 


The  temporale  lordis 
The  Erie  of  Angus 
The  Erie  of  Huntlie 
The  Erie  of  Craufurd 
The  Erie  of  Ergyle 
The  Erie  of  Glencarn 
The  Lord  Hume 
The  Lord  Borthuic 
The  Lord  Drummond 
The  Lord  Ruthven 
The  Lord  Erskin 
The  Lord  Lindesay  of  Byris. 
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And  four  or  thre  at  the  leist  of  Ilk  stait  of  thir  to  remane  contineualy 
apoun  the  queyn  for  gud  rwle  to  be  kepit  within  the  realm  and  thai 
personis  to  be  nemmit  and  sail  begyn  now  and  to  continew  ay  and  quhill 
utheris  be  nemmyt  and  the  nominatioun  of  the  said  persouns  of  the  first 
diet  to  be  at  the  quenys  plesour  and  to  remane  the  space  of  xl  dais  and 
efter  the  ryning  of  the  xl  dais  uther  iiij  or  iij  of  ilk  stait  to  be  nemmit 
and  remane  elykwys  and  sa  furtht  quhill  all  the  personis  nemmyt  heir 
have  remanyt  xl  dais  and  than  to  begyn  agane. 

Ibid.  fol.  12.  Apud  Pertht  xxix  Octobris. 

Item  as  tuiching  of  the  article  maid  for  the  defence  of  the  bordouris 
and  resisting  of  the  Inglismen,  it  is  statut  and  ordanit  be  the  Lordis  of 
Counsell  that  wappynschawnis  be  maid  in  every  schire  of  the  realm,  and 
that  letres  be  direct  to  the  shireffis  therapon,  and  at  thai  caus  all  the 
kingis  liegis  within  thar  bowndis  to  reforme  thair  harnes  and  abilzementis 
for  weir  and  mak  thame  fensable  wapinnis  sic  as  speris,  leitht  axis,  and 
Jedwart  stavis,  halbertis,  and  gud  twa  handit  swerdis,  and  all  uther 
neidfull  wapinnis  for  resisting  of  the  Innymyis  of  Ingland  and  defens  of 
the  realme  and  bordouris,  and  to  be  reddy  at  all  howris  quhen  thai  ar 
warnit  for  defens  of  the  samyn  as  neid  beis,  and  that  balis  be  maid  upon 
all  partis  of  the  bordouris,  in  Lothiane,  and  all  uther  partis  adjacent 
therto  as  the  auld  use  and  consuetud  has  bene  in  tymes  bygane  for  the 
warnyng  of  Scottis  men  in  the  resisting  of  thair  inimyis. 

Ibid.  fol.  12.  Apud  Pertht  xxix  Octobris. 

We  do  yow  to  wit  that  forsamekle  as  now  at  the  last  feild  of 
Northhumbirland  thair  was  divers  gudis  and  geir  recouerit  be  our  liegis, 
sic  as  palzounis,  harnes,  jakkis,  crelis,  rubouris,  and  uther  necessaris  for 
osting,  quhilk  as  we  understand  was  leifful  to  thaim  to  do  and  necessar  to 
this  our  realme  in  plane  feild,  quhar  the  personis  that  aucht  the  said 
geir,  part  war  slane,  part  takin,  and  part  removit  therfra,  throw  the  quhilk 
thai  mycht  not  cum  to  thair  awin  ger  forsaid,  and  without  our  saidis 
liegis  had  recoverit  the  said  gudis  and  geir  our  inymyis  of  Ingland  had 
takin  the  samin  with  thame,  certifying  onto  our  liegis  forsaid  that  it  salbe 
leiffull  to  thame  to  cum  and  sell  and  mak  lefull  merchandice  of  the  said 
geir  recouerit  as  said  is  in  ony  burghi  of  our  realme  or  in  ony  uther 
placis  as  thai  think  expedient  within  the  samin  without  ony  accusattioun 
of  ony  juge,  spirituale  or  temporale,  therfor,  praying  thaim  and  als 
chargeing  that  thai  bring  the  said  gudis  and  stuff  recouerit  in  the  said 
feild  till  all  burrowis  and  merkatis  quhar  thai  lyke  best  within  our  said 
realme,  sa  that  our  liegis  may  by  therof  and  be  furnist  to  thair  ois  and 
utilite,  and  that  nane  sell  sic  thingis  in  Ingland  or  to  Inglismen  under  the 
pane  of  tresoun,  and  that  lettres  be  writtin  to  my  Lord  Chamerlane 
chargeing  him  that  he  be  opin  proclamatioun  in  all  placis  neidfull  within 
the  boundis  of  his  office  command  and  charg  that  nane  of  our  souerane 
lordis  liegis  tak  apon  hand  to  mak  ony  merchandice  with  Inglismen  or 
sell  thame  ony  maner  of  stuff  on  the  Calfhill  or  in  ony  uther  place  within 
this  realme  or  utouth  under  the  said  pane  of  tresoun,  and  this  ye  do  and 
ever  ilk  ane  of  yow  as  ye  will  report  speciall  thank  therfor. 

Ibid.  fol.  13. — Patrick  M‘Lellane  of  Gelstoun  was  slain  at  Flodden. 
(In  petition  of  Isabel  Dunbar,  his  widow.) 
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Ibid.  fol.  16. — 14  November  1513.  Anent  the  term  assigned  to 
Walter  Cellar  and  William  Bow  to  have  heard  and  seen  them  decerned 
to  pay  to  David  Bonar  the  sum  of  14  angell  nobillis  for  their  ransomes, 
that  is  7 angellis  nobillis,  because  the  said  David  became  surety  for 
them  to  their  captors,  which  should  have  been  paid  at  a certain  day 
in  England  and  lyes  in  hostage  thereof,  and  failed  of  payment  at  the 
said  day,  together  with  an  English  grote  for  the  said  David’s  expenses 
each  day : The  said  David  compeired  by  his  procurator,  and  the  saids 
Walter  and  William  being  lawfully  summoned,  oftymes  called,  and  not 
compeared ; the  Lords  assign  the  last  day  of  November  instant  to 
compeir  and  prove  the  payment  of  the  said  ransoms. 

Ibid.  fol.  31. — 10  January  15 13-14.  Memorandum  to  consider 

how  the  strenthis  and  castellis  of  Fast-castell  and  Dunbar  salbe  provydit 
in  men,  artalzery,  and  vittale,  and  to  mak  the  said  castellis  to  be  providit 
with  sic  maner  of  provision  in  all  possible  hast,  and  the  captanis  and 
keparis  of  the  said  castellis  be  send  for  in  all  hast  that  it  may  be 
understandin  be  thame  quhat  the  Quenis  grace  and  lordis  may  lippen  to. 

Ibid.  fol.  33. — 10  January  1513 -14.  Memorandum  anent  the 
furnising  of  the  castell  and  fortalice  of  Fastcastell.  The  Lordis  being 
avisit  with  the  captane  therof  ordanis  ane  pece  of  gret  artalze  be  send  to 
the  said  castell  that  will  brek  bulwerkis,  togiddir  with  certane  gun  powdir 
for  the  defence  and  kepin  of  the  samin. 

Ibid.  fol.  7. — 27  January  15 13-14.  George  E.  of  Rothes  became 
surety  for  the  relict  of  David  Allerdes  of  Scatoquhy  who  died  in  the  King’s 
Army. 

Ibid.  fol.  11. — 31  January  1513-14.  Robert  Gordon  of  the  Glen 
became  surety  for  the  relict  of  Gilbert  Ferguson  who  died  in  King’s 
Army. 

Ibid.  fol.  33. — Madame,  unto  your  gude  grace  and  to  the  reverend  and 
nobill  lordis  of  Counsale,  humelie  schewis,  I,  your  servitour,  Patrik 
Crechtoun  of  Cranstoun  Reddall,  knycht,  Capitane  of  the  Castell  of 
Edinburgh,  That  quhare  as  your  grace  and  Lordschipis  knawis  the  said 
castell,  quhilk  is  ane  of  the  principale  strenthis  of  the  realme,  is  now 
desolat  of  artalzery  and  uther  thingis  necessar  for  defens  and  keping 
therof,  and  now  lately  Monsieur  de  Lebawty  and  Robert  Borthuik  hes  of 
your  causing  visit  the  said  castell  and  hes  devisit  bulwerkis  and  trinchis 
to  be  made  before  the  place  and  siclike  within  the  castell  to  be  stuffit 
with  men  and  artalzery  for  defens  therof  in  tyme  of  assalt,  gif  ony  beis 
maid  be  our  Inymis,  The  quhilk  devise  without  it  be  put  to  executioun 
and  fulfillit  in  deid  is  in  vane,  heirfore  it  will  pies  your  gude  grace  and 
Lordschipis,  for  honour  and  proffet  of  the  Kingis  hienes  and  his  realme,  to 
caus  werkmen  be  put  incontinent  to  fulfill  the  said  devise  as  salbe  schewin 
to  thame  be  Robert  Borthuik  and  uther  wismen  sic  as  ye  pies  to  assigne 
therto,  and  that  without  delay,  sen  thar  is  gret  werk  to  be  maid  baith 
within  the  castell  and  utouth,  and  the  tyme  is  schort,  for  the  symmer 
sesoun  approchis  fast,  and  als  that  ye  will  provide  in  tyme  for  furnissing 
of  the  said  castell  with  men,  vittalis,  artalzery,  fewell,  and  sic  uther  thingis 
as  is  necessar  for  keping  therof  in  tyme  of  were,  and  als  that  ye  will  caus 
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me  to  have  pament  of  my  pensioun  assignit  for  keping  of  the  said  castell, 
for  the  forest  stedis  that  war  assignit  to  the  payment  therof  ar  layt  waste 
and  my  gudis  that  war  theron  reft  and  stollin,  and  I man  now  in  tyme  of 
trubill  and  of  the  kingis  less  age  mak  for  largear  coft  upone  the  keping  of 
the  said  hous  in  wachmen,  garatouris,  portaris,  and  utheris  servandis,  than 
wes  maid  theron  of  before,  and  that  ye  will  avise  heiron  in  tyme  and  do 
that  accordis  to  be  done  without  delay,  ffor  I am  and  salbe  reddy  with 
my  kyn  and  freindis  to  do  heirin  all  that  accordis  me  to  do  eftir  my 
power,  sa  that  God  willing  thar  sail  na  fait  be  fund  in  me  And  your 
ansuere  heirupone. 

Ibid.  fol.  50. — 13  March  15 13-14.  Anent  the  complant  maid  be  William 
Tait  apon  William  Turnbule,  that  quhar  the  said  William  Tait  was  in  the  feild 
with  our  souerane  lord,  quhem  God  assolze,  and  deliverit  his  hors  quhilk 
was  wortht  x merkis  in  keping  to  David  Strachachin,  servand  to  his  maister 
for  the  tyme,  Maister  Thomas  Diksone,  and  in  the  tyme  of  the  feild  the 
said  Wylliam  Turnbill  come  and  reft  the  said  hors  fra  the  said  David 
masterfully  at  his  awin  hand,  howbeit  he  knew  that  the  said  hors  pertenit 
to  the  said  William  Tait,  lyk  as  at  mair  lentht  is  contenit  in  the  said 
complant.  Baith  the  saidis  partiis  being  personally  present,  the  said 
Williame  Turnbule  grantit  that  he  tuk  the  said  hors  and  efter  at  he  was 
cumand  fra  the  said  feild  he  was  strykin  fra  the  said  hors  and  the  s'amyn 
tayne  fra  him,  Tharfor  the  lordis  assignis  to  the  said  William  Tait  the 
xiiij  day  of  Merche  instant  to  preif  at  the  said  hors  was  reft  fra  the  said 
David  Strachachyn  be  the  said  William,  and  the  avale  and  price  of  the 
said  hors,  and  the  partys  ar  warnit  heirof  apud  acta,  and  to  heir  the 
witnesses  sworn. 

Ibid.  fol.  52. — Anent  the  terme  assignit  be  the  lordis  of  Counsale  to 
William  Tait  to  preif  the  availe  of  ane  gray  hors  pertening  to  him,  and 
takin  be  William  Trumbule,  seruand  to  umquhile  ane  maist  reverend  fader 
in  God,  Alexander,  archbischop  of  Sanctandrois,  for  the  tyme,  fra  David 
Strathachin,  seruand  to  umquhill  Maister  Thomas  Dikson,  Dene  of 
Lestalrig,  in  the  last  feild  in  Norththumbirland  quhilk  had  the  said  hors  in 
keping,  and  withhaldyne  be  the  said  William  Trumbule  fra  the  said 
William  Tait  lyk  as  at  mair  lenth  is  contenit  in  the  act  gevin  therapon  of 
befor.  The  said  William  Tait  being  personali  present,  and  the  said 
William  Trumbule  being  lauchfully  summond  to  this  actioun  oftimes  callit 
and  nocht  comperit,  the  partiis  present  richtis  resounis  allegatiouns  and 
productioun  of  witness  being  hard  sene  and  understand,  and  therwith 
being  riplie  avisit,  the  Lordis  of  counsell  directis  and  deliveris  that  the 
said  William  Trumbule  sail  deliver  and  restoir  again  to  the  said  William 
Tait  the  said  gray  hors  als  gud  as  he  was  the  tyme  at  he  was  takin  in  the 
said  feild,  and  failzeing  therof  sail  content  and  pay  to  the  said  William 
Tait  aucht  merkis  usuale  money  of  Scotland  for  the  said  hors  lyk  as  was 
sufficiently  previt  befor  the  saidis  lordis,  and  that  lettres  be  direct  to 
compell  and  distrenze  the  said  William  Trumbule  his  landis  and  gudis 
therfor  as  efferis. 

Ibid.  fol.  90. — c At  Striveling,  the  secund  day  of  June  the  yeir  of  God, 
jm  vc  and  xiiij  yeiris,  in  presence  of  the  queinis  grace,  and  the  Lordis 
of  Counsale  ’ therein  mentioned  ‘has  decretit  and  ordanit  in  the  generale 
counsale  haldin  at  Striveling  day  and  yeir  forsaid,  quhar  ony  personis 
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havand  takkis  or  malingis  of  the  kingis  grace,  or  of  ony  utheris  thair 
lordis  and  masteris  spirituale  or  temporale  duelland  apon  the  ground 
and  takkis,  and  cumand  with  thair  masteris  to  the  feild  that  thai  have  the 
takkis  off,  or  with  their  balzeis  or  deputis  in  thair  name,  war  slane  with 
the  said  kingis  grace  or  ther  masteris  under  the  kingis  baner  at  the  last 
feild  in  Northumbreland,  or  happinis  to  be  slane  under  our  said  souerane 
lordis  baner  in  tymis  cuming  in  ony  place  in  the  defence  of  the  realme, 
his  wiff  and  eldest  son  sail  have  his  takkis  and  stedingis  quhilkis  he  had 
of  the  kingis  grace,  or  of  his  lord  and  master  for  the  termis  of  thre  yeiris 
nixt  efter  the  terme  of  Witsonday  immediat  following  the  slaughter  of 
the  said  man  or  persoun  that  happinis  to  be  slane  under  the  kingis  baner, 
and  falzeing  of  his  wif  and  eldest  son,  his  second  son,  and  failzeand  of 
his  secund  sonn,  his  thrid  sonn,  and  sa  furth  for  als  mony  sonnis  as  the 
man  has,  and  falzeand  of  his  wyf  and  sonys  as  said  is  his  nearest  kynsman 
that  is  able  to  do  the  kingis  grace  service,  and  his  master  to  have  the  said 
tak  for  the  space  forsaid,  providand  alwayis  that  quha  evir  happynnis  to 
succeid  to  the  said  takkis  be  deces  of  this  man  be  the  space  of  thre  yeris 
as  said  is  sail  find  ane  sufficient  persoune  to  do  the  king  and  his  maister 
service  in  the  kingis  weris  quhen  thai  are  requirit  therto  thai  payand 
therfor  thair  dewiteis  mailis  and  gressomes  aucht  and  wont  as  efiferis.’ 
Extractum,  etc. 

Ibid.  fol.  96. — 15  July  1514.  Anent  the  summonds  raisit  at  the  instance 
of  David  Bonar  against  Walter  Sellar  that  quhar  the  said  David  was  hurt  and 
takin  prisoner  in  the  last  feild  in  Northumbirland  be  Johne  Smyth,  Robert 
Mortoun  and  thair  complices  Inglismen,  And  als  the  said  Walter  and  ane 
callit  Bulle  was  takin  with  the  sammyn  and  maid  thair  ransomis  for  xvj 
angell  noblis  and  xij  grottis,  and  the  said  Walter  causit  the  said  David  to 
be  sourte  for  payment  thairof  or  ellis  to  entir  himself  again  within  xv  dais 
and  oblist  him  to  keip  the  said  David  scaithles  therof  and  to  refound  his 
expenses  sa  lang  as  he  remanit  presonere  for  him,  and  as  yit  the  said 
Waltir  has  nothir  payt  his  ransome  nor  enterit  again  to  freitht  the  said 
David  as  he  was  oblist  quharthrow  the  said  David  was  haldin  in  presone 
for  the  said  Walter  fra  the  tyme  of  the  feild  quhill  Monnday  in  Pasche 
oik  last  by  past  extending  to  vij  monethis  with  the  mair  lyk  as  at  mair 
lentht  is  contenit  in  the  said  summondis.  The  said  David  being 
personaly  present  and  the  said  Walter  being  lauchfully  summond  to  this 
action  oft  times  callit  and  noeht  comperit,  The  Lordis  of  Counsell 
decretis  and  deliveris  that  the  said  Walter  Sellar  sail  content  and  pay  to 
the  said  David  Boner,  Sextene  angell  noblis  and  ten  grotis  Inglis,  becaus 
the  said  Walter  causit  the  said  David  to  cum  sourtie  for  the  sammyn,  and 
als  sail  content  and  pay  to  the  said  David  ten  angell  noblis  for  his 
expensis  maid  the  tyme  that  he  lay  in  presone  as  sourtie  for  the  said 
Walter  be  the  space  of  vij  monethis  with  the  mair,  according  to  the  said 
Walteris  promit  and  oblissing  maid  to  the  said  David  theruppon  the  tyme 
he  fred  him  furtht  of  presone  as  was  clerly  previt  befor  the  saidis  lordis, 
and  ordainis  our  Souerane  lordis  lettres  to  be  direct  to  compell  and 
distrenze  the  said  Walter  his  land  and  gudis  therefor  as  effeiris. 
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WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GLASGOW. 

( VoL  xii.  p.  62.) 

I suggested  in  reference  to  this  man  that  he  was  a son  of  James  Erskine  of 
Little  Sauchie  and  Balgownie.  J.  Maitland  Thomson,  Esq.,  Curator  Hist, 
and  Antiq.  Dept.,  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh,  has  most  kindly 
furnished  me  with  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  view,  taken  from  the 
ms.  Calendar  of  the  Register  of  Deeds:  ‘Archibald  Prestoun  of  the 
Valafeild  and  James  Prestoun  his  son  and  apparent  heir,  on  one  part; 
and  James  Erskyne  of  Lytill  Sauchy  and  Gene  Erskyne  his  daughter  (and 
Robert  Erskyne,  son  and  apparend  heir  to  the  said  James,  and  William 
Erskyne,  second  son  to  the  said  James  and  persone  of  Campsie,  cautioners), 
on  the  other.’  Contract  of  marriage  (between  James  Prestoune  and  Gene 
Erskyne),  2nd  April  1567  [vol.  ix.  fol.  103].  It  should  be  possible  to 
discover  the  names  of  his  wife  and  children. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 


OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(Continued from p.  73.) 

Douglas , Heron  and  Co .,  Bankers  in  Air. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a century  the  recollection  of  the  hopes 
wrapped  up  with  the  Ayr  Bank-note  when  it  first  appeared  is  dead  and 
gone,  but  the  memory  of  the  sorrows  which  it  brought  in  its  train  is  still 
alive  in  the  families  of  the  south-west  of  Scotland  which  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  principally  connected  with  it. 

In  the  year  1769 — a time  of  some  financial  uncertainty,  when  the 
private  banks  in  Scotland  were  unable  to  indulge  in  large  commercial 
ventures,  and  the  public  banks  were  declining  to  do  so — there  appeared 
the  firm  of  ‘ Douglas,  Heron  and  Company,  Bankers  in  Air,’  known  for 
short  as  ‘The  Air  Bank.’  The  partners  of  this  concern  ‘considering  that 
the  business  of  Banking,  when  carried  on  on  proper  principles,  is  of  great 
public  utility,  particularly  to  the  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture 
of  a country,  at  the  same  time  that  it  may  yield  a reasonable  profit  to  the 
Bankers  concerned  in  it ; and  likewise  considering  the  necessity  there  is, 
in  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  that  a Banking  Company  should 
be  erected  on  proper  principles  at  this  juncture,  have  therefore  resolved 
to  establish  a Banking  Company  upon  a solid,  creditable,  and  respectable 
footing.’  So  began  the  preamble  of  the  Contract  of  Copartnery  of  the  Ayr 
Bank.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover  headed  the  list  of  subscribing 
partners,  which  contained  the  names  of  peers,  landowners,  and  men  of  every 
profession  save  one,  and  that  exception,  says  an  expert  in  banking  (Graham, 
— The  1 Note ) was  the  profession  of  banker.  The  Bank  opened  its  doors 
on  6th  November  1769,  and  there  has  never  been  a doubt  that  the  great 
body  of  its  original  shareholders  were  actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of, 
it  may  be  increasing  their  private  incomes,  but  of  doing  so  by  engaging  in 
a business  of  public  utility.  With  the  prestige  of  such  distinguished 
names  on  its  share  list,  and  a subscribed  capital  of  upwards  of  ^160,000, 
a career  of  both  public  and  private  advantage  lay  open  before  the 
Company.  But  in  less  than  three  years  the  Ayr  Bank  came  to  grief  in 
a manner  which  was  disgraceful  to  its  managers  and  disastrous  to  its 
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shareholders.  ‘That  a Company  established  on  so  solid  a bottom,’ 
exclaims  the  Shareholders’  Committee  of  Inquiry  appointed  after  the 
fall  ( The  Precipitation  and  Fall  of  Douglas , Heron  and  Co .,  4to,  Edin. 
1778,  p.  2)  . . . ‘and  embarking  on  a business  which,  when  conducted 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  prudence,  cannot  from  its  nature  be  attended 
with  great  risk,  should,  by  the  transactions  of  a very  few  years,  have 
incurred  so  enormous  a loss  as  not  only  to  exhaust  the  whole  of  so  large 
a capital,  but  to  require  the  additional  aid  of  a very  large  sum,  the 
amount  yet  unknown,  is  an  instance  which  it  was  hardly  to  be  imagined 
could  have  sprung  from  the  enterprise  of  so  narrow  a country,  and  of 
which  perhaps  there  are  few  examples  in  any  country.’ 

It  may  easily  be  true  that  the  shareholders  whose  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  the  Company  made  its  operations  possible,  were  actuated  by 
honourable  and  sensible  motives,  but  it  appears  to  be  equally  true  that 
from  the  beginning  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a gang  of  at  first  designing, 
afterwards  of  reckless,  speculators. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  are  naturally  loth  to  admit  that  the 
shareholders  were  duped  from  the  beginning.  ‘The  general  error  in 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  Banking  Company  seems,’  they  say,  ‘to 
have  been  that  of  over-trading  and  endeavouring  to  force  a circulation  of 
the  Company’s  paper  beyond  the  natural  limits.  . . . Hence  may  be 
derived  the  source  of  our  calamities.’  But  when  the  Committee  proceeds 
to  details,  it  formulates  a series  of  charges  against  the  management  of 
the  Company  of  such  a nature  that,  if  justified,  leave  little  doubt  that 
whatever  the  first  false  step  may  have  been,  the  ruin  of  the  Bank  did  not 
wait  on  errors  of  judgment  in  over-trading  or  over-issue  of  paper,  but  was 
immediately  due  to  actions  of  the  managers  which  cannot  be  called 
banking  operations,  however  misguided. 

The  business  of  the  Bank  was  conducted  at  three  centres,  of  which 
Ayr  was  the  principal.  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries  were  the  other  two.  At 
the  very  start  of  the  Bank  large  credits  were  granted,  without  security,  to 
a limited  and  favoured  circle  of  traders  by  the  Ayr  branch.  The  other 
branches  protested  at  first,  but  ultimately  followed  suit,  and  all  three 
practised  ‘an  open  disregard,  not  only  of  the  principles  of  the  co-partnery, 
but  of  the  express  and  positive  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
managers.’  In  each  of  the  departments  of  banking — cash  accounts, 
accounts  current,  discount  of  bills,  bills  of  exchange,  and  circulation  of 
paper — the  Committee  bring  specific  charges  against  the  management. 
As  to  the  last  they  say  : ‘ It  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  topic  at  all 
the  offices  to  endeavour  not  only  to  force  a circulation  of  the  Company’s 
paper  beyond  the  natural  limits  which  must  always  regulate  and  confine 
such  operations,  but  also  to  supplant  the  circulation  of  other  banking 
companies.  In  this  view  it  appears  to  have  been  a common  practice  to 
give  out  to  particular  persons,  without  receiving  any  proper  security,  large 
sums  in  the  Company’s  notes  to  be  circulated  by  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  value  to  be  returned  within  a limited  time  in  bills 
of  exchange,  specie,  or  the  notes  of  other  banking  companies. 

‘ This  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  practice  was  carried  to  great 
excess ; and  the  consequence  of  so  idle  an  expedient  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Company’s  paper,  forced  into  the  circle  in  this 
manner,  was  immediately  picked  up  by  the  agents  of  other  banking 
companies,  and  generally  came  back  upon  the  Company  to  be  exchanged 
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for  other  value,  long  before  the  returns  were  made  by  the  circulators ; 
and  by  this  means  the  Company,  instead  of  reaping  any  advantage  or 
relief  from  this  sort  of  traffic,  was  actually  a real  sufferer  by  it,  independent 
of  the  danger  and  risk  attending  such  loose  dealings.  It  was  beneath  the 
dignity,  as  well  as  adverse  to  the  interest,  of  a banking  company  acting 
upon  fair  principles  to  resort  to  so  mean  an  expedient ; but  we  find  that 
it  was  likewise  very  soon  shamefully  abused,  and  converted  into  an 
additional  mode  of  private  accommodation  . . . except  in  a very  few 
instances  it  was  issued  without  any  visible  authority  at  all,  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  a legal  quorum  . . 
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When  it  was  seen  that  the  Ayr  Bank  was  to  follow  the  fate  of  several 
of  the  weaker  or  worse  managed  concerns,  the  Edinburgh  banks,  anxious 
to  minimise  the  panic  which  would  ensue,  advertised  that  they  would  cash 
its  notes.  But  this  measure,  though  beneficent,  did  not  materially  soften 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  shareholders.  It  has  been  calculated  that  half 
of  the  lands  of  Ayrshire  changed  hands  in  consequence  of  the  calls  which 
were  made  to  pay  the  bank’s  creditors. 

The  note  which  is  reproduced  above  is  a specimen  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  Bank,  dated  6th  November  1769.  The  full  length  of  the  note  is 
about  5J  inches.  The  water-mark  consists  of  a winged  heart  and  the 
capital  letters  D.  H.  & Co. 
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A HIGHLAND  TOUR  IN  1814. 

The  following  Directions  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Robert  Cadell 
of  Ratho  (Sir  Walter  Scott’s  publisher,  b.  1788,  d.  1849),  and  are  docqueted 
in  Mr.  CadelPs  handwriting,  ‘ 1814,  A.  Paet’s  Directions  for  a Highland 
Journey.’  J.  H.  S. 

Directions  to  Mr.  Cadell  for  a five  days’  tour  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

1st  day. — Breakfast  at  N.  Queensferry — dine  at  Perth,  and  if  convenient 
walk  to  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Kinnoul,  from  whence  you  have  a full  view 
of  the  Carse  of  Gowry  and  all  the  view  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city — drive 
to  Dunkeld,  afternoon,  and  if  possible  walk  to  the  top  of  Kingsbarns,  the 
evening  view  will  well  repay  you — you  must  by  all  means  see  Ossian’s 
Hall. 

2nd  day. — Engage  a chaise  to  Kenmore,  there  is  none  at  the  half-way 
house — get  out  early  and  take  the  road  by  Inver  to  Balnaguard,  where 
breakfast— the  whole  of  the  ride  beautiful  and  interesting,  in  particular 
the  house  and  Rock  of  Ivinaird.  If  you  have  time,  there  is  a most 
romantic  fall,  very  little  known,  about  half  a mile  up  the  burn  from  Balna- 
guard. Alight  at  Aberfeldie  and  view  the  falls  of  Moness.  The  whole  of 
your  ride  to  Kenmore  is  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Dine  at  Kenmore, 
and  drive  to  Killin  that  night,  though  late.  Cause  the  postilion  to  take 
the  south  side  of  the  loch,  and  alight  by  the  way  and  walk  to  the  Earl’s 
Hermitage — it  is  worth  your  while. 

3 rd  day. — I find  you  must  abandon  the  idea  of  going  from  Killin  by 
Loch  Lomond.  There  is  a part  of  the  road  at  present  so  bad  that  even 
the  Highlanders  can  only  pass  with  their  carts  half  laden ; besides,  you 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  see,  and  you  miss  the  fine  scenery  of  Loch 
Earn  and  Loch  Ludnich,  which  will  never  do.  From  Killin  then  break- 
fast at  Loch-Earn-head  and  dine  at  Callander — visit  the  bridge  of  Braklin, 
afternoon. 

4 th  day. — Rise  early — post  it  to  the  Trossachs  and  breakfast  at  Stewart’s 
house  there — view  the  scene  and  sail  to  the  lonely  isld.  Return  with  the 
chaise  to  the  bridge  of  Turk — dismiss  it  and  walk  across  the  hill  to  Aber- 
foyle  to  dinner.  You  have  a tolerable  good  path,  and  will  get  a fine  view 
of  the  whole  scenery  about  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ard,  Loch  Ketherine, 
etc.,  etc.  You  may  lodge  at  Aberfoyle,  or  walk  a short  stage  in  the 
evening  by  the  loch  of  Monteith  toward  Stirling.  This  is  all  that  you 
can  possibly  accomplish,  if  not  more. 

5 th  day. — Return  to  Edin. 


THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  MERCHANTS 
COMPANY— 1687. 

The  ms.  of  the  following  early  list  is  in  the  Privy  Council  Papers. 
The  meaning  of  the  asterisks  does  not  appear. — M. 
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Ane  exact  List  of  all  those  who  are  Matriculat  in  the  Companie 
of  Merchands  of  Edenburgh  preceiding  the  Twentie  Fyfth 
Day  of  June  Jm  VJc  Eightie  Seven  Years. 


A 

Harie  Anderson. 

James  Alstowne. 

James  Arbuckles. 
James  Aitkine. 

John  Armstrange. 

Mr  Wm  Allan. 

John  Auld. 

Andrew  Aitkine. 

B 

Mr  Rot.  Blackwood. 
William  Blackwood. 
Robert  Blackwood. 
James  Broadfoott. 
Bailzie  Brand. 

Hugh  Blair. 

Robert  Browne. 

James  Bawden. 

Sr  Rot  Baird. 

Stephen  Bruntsfeild. 
William  Beck. 

George  Bell. 

John  Browne. 

Hugh  Blaikie. 

George  Begg, 

Andrew  Browne. 
Robert  Bogle. 

Geo : Browne. 

James  Browne. 

C 

Bailzie  Chemcellar. 
William  Cleiland. 

Ab.  James  Cleiland,  elder. 
John  Chatto. 

Charles  Charters. 
Alexr  Crwickshankis. 
Georg  Clerk,  elder. 
George  Craighead. 
Tho  : Crichton. 

Alexr  Clerk. 

Hugh  Cuninghame. 
Hugh  Campbell. 

Alex1'  Campbell. 
James  Clerk. 


John  Corsbie. 

Wm  Corsar. 

Robert  Campbell. 

John  Clerk. 

Alexr  Chamcellar. 

John  Colquhowne. 
*William  Cockburne. 

James  Corsbie. 
^Robert  Cuninghame. 
^Patrick  Crawford. 

Mr  Hugh  Craig. 
Robert  Coventrie. 
Walter  Cheislie. 

D 

Sr  Geo : Drumond. 

Mr  John  Duncan. 
George  Drumond. 

John  Drumond 

Laurence  Donaldsone. 
Arch  : Duncan. 

Robert  Drysdaill. 
James  Dowglas. 


Hendry  Elphingstone. 
David  Eistone. 

James  Edmingstoun. 
Charles  Erskine. 

F 

Sr  James  Fleiming, 
Thomas  Fisher. 

David  Falconer. 
James  Fergus. 

James  Fleiming. 

Alex1’  Fergusone. 
Robert  Finning. 
Robert  Fleming. 
David  Forrest. 

G 

Bailzie  Grahame. 

Ab.  William  Gordone,  ex. 
Robert  Gibsone. 
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James  Gibb. 

John  Gray. 

Lawrence  Gellatlay. 

John  Gawdie. 

* Charles  Gray. 

William  Gladstons. 

John  Glendinning. 

Robert  Griersone. 

Tho:  Goodshir. 

H 

John  Hay. 

John  Handysyde. 

George  Home. 

Arch:  Hamiltone,  elder. 
John  Huntar. 

John  Hendersone. 

Alexr  Heriott. 

John  Hepburne. 

Arch:  Hamilton,  younger. 

* James  Heart. 

William  Hopkirk. 

*William  Huttone. 

I 

Pat:  Johnstone,  elder. 
Josias  Johnstone. 

Archd  Johnstone. 

John  Jolly. 

Pat:  Johnston,  younger. 
Andrew  Irvine. 

Mr  Geo:  Jolly. 

K 

Sr  Tho:  Kennedy. 

John  Ker. 

L 

Tho:  Laurie. 

John  Litle. 

Mr  Charles  Lumsden. 
George  Lawsone. 

Alexr  Lawrie. 

John  Lindsay,  elder. 
James  Loch. 

Colline  Lawder. 

George  Liddell. 

John  Lamb. 


James  Lithgow. 

[A  name  here  rendered 
illegible  by  the  fold  of  the 
paper.] 

Walter  Learmont. 

M 

Duncan  McIntoshe. 

William  Menzies. 

Samwell  McCleland. 

Robert  Miller. 

William  Montgomrie. 

David  Montier  [or  vir]. 
*George  Mosman. 

John  Marjorbanks. 

John  Moore. 

Edward  Marjorbanks. 

John  Miller. 

John  Marshall. 

George  McKenzie. 

Thomas  Montgomerie. 

John  Murray. 

John  MCI1  wrath. 

Henrie  Mein. 

*William  McHendry. 

Robert  Murray. 

^William  Mosman. 

N 

Bailzie  Nicolsone. 

Alexr  Neilsone,  elder. 
Andrew  Neill. 

Alexr  Neilson,  younger. 
David  Neish. 

John  Neill. 

James  Newall. 

John  Naismith. 

George  Nicoll. 

P 

Dean  of  Gild  Prince. 
William  Pattowne. 

John  Pattersone. 

R 

James  Rowe. 

James  Reid. 

William  Reid. 
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John  Ritchie. 

William  Ramsay. 
*Thomas  Row. 

James  Ritchie. 

S 

David  Spense. 

George  Smellum. 

Walter  Stewart,  elder. 
William  Stevinsone. 
James  Simpsone. 

James  Smeittone. 

Gilbert  Stewart. 

^Robert  Smith,  merchb 
Robert  Smith,  wryter. 
George  Saudry. 

Thomas  Scott. 

John  Simpsone. 

James  Spense. 

William  Smeittone. 

T 

John  Thomson,  elder. 
John  Thomson,  younger. 


James  Taitt. 

John  Taitt. 

John  Tailzeir. 

Jo:  Trotter. 

W 

Thomas  Wyllie. 

George  Warrander. 

George  Wedderburne. 
Robert  Walwood. 

Arch : Walker. 

John  Wallace. 

Alex1'  Wright. 

Henry  Wyllie. 

Alex1'  Watsone. 

*John  Wright. 

Y 

Thesawer  Young. 

Joseph  Young. 

William  Yowng. 

Thomas  Yowng. 

Danll  MackPherson. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  KILBRIDE, 

OR  BROTHERS  WITH  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

{See  vol.  xi.  p.  108,  and  vol.  xii.  pp.  33  and  36.) 

4 B.’  is  inclined  to  take  too  much  for  granted;  and,  despitehis  five  quotations, 
there  are  people  who  do  not  believe  that  there  are  ‘numerous  instances’ 
in  old  Scottish  families  of  two  brothers  with  the  same  Christian  name  being 
alive  at  the  same  time — legitimate  brothers,  that  is.  Of  the  five  instances  he 
gives,  there  is  but  one  with  any  show  of  reason — Seton,  the  others  are  un- 
supported by  the  slightest  evidence ; and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Riddell,  who 
was  the  greatest  legal  antiquary  in  Europe,  that  such  duplicate  names  denote 
illegitimacy  in  one  or  the  other,  is  of  more  weight  than  4 B.’s  ’ to  the  con- 
trary, unless  he  has  a great  deal  better  evidence  to  adduce,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Even  the  Seton  instance  is  more  than  suspicious.  The 
second  Lord  Gordon  (Alexander  de  Seton,  first  Earl  of  Huntly),  was  thrice 
married  according  to  old  genealogists,  but  the  present  Lord  Huntly  in 
The  Records  of  Aboyne  calls  the  first  marriage  in  question  on  tolerably 
good  grounds.  It  is  with  the  two  other  marriages  we  are  concerned.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  there  was  an  Alexander  by  both — Alexander,  the  only 
son  of  the  first,  and  Alexander,  the  second  of  the  other,  whose  elder 
brother-german  was  George.  But  it  was  George,  the  first-born  of  the 
last  marriage,  and  not  his  elder  half-brother  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  the  peerage.  This  fact  at  once  fixes  attention,  and  at  the  first  blush 
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suggests  the  illegitimacy  of  Alexander,  a suspicion  by  no  means  dispelled 
on  closer  examination.  The  elder  Alexander  was  son  to  the  first  Earl  of 
Huntly  by  Egidia  Hay,  heiress  of  Tullybody,  Touch,  etc.,  and  the  charter 
by  King  James  i.  in  1426  settled  these  lands  on  the  Earl  and  the  said 
Egidia  and  the  longer  liver  of  them,  with  remainder  to  the  legitimate  heirs 
of  Egidia.  If  Alexander  was  beyond  doubt  born  in  wedlock  he  was 
clearly  entitled  to  such  lands,  and  no  question  of  heirship  to  them  could 
have  arisen.  But  a question  did  arise,  and  Douglas  in  the  Baronage 
(p.  167),  tells  us  that  there  were  ‘ several  contests  ’ between  Alexander  and 
George  (son  of  Elizabeth  Crichton),  about  the  succession  to  those  lands. 
Why  was  this  if  the  legitimacy  of  Alexander  was  not  called  in  question? 
It  could  be  the  only  ground.  And  the  Earldom  of  Huntly  was  put  past 
Alexander.  What  also  favours  the  suggestion  is,  that  although  the  title 
Earl  of  Huntly,  by  a new  grant  in  1449  descended  to  George,  that  of 
Lord  Gordon  did  not,  the  undoubted  heir  to  which,  were  he  legitimate, 
being  Alexander  ; but  the  Barony  of  Gordon  became  dormant  or  extinct  at 
his  father’s  death  in  1470.  Neither  Alexander,  his  son,  nor  their 
descendants  made  any  pretence  to  it.  Mr.  George  Seton,  in  his 
sumptuous  work  The  Family  of  Seton,  bears  testimony  to  there  being 
irregularity.  On  page  381,  he  says  the  Earl  of  Huntly  was  married,  before 
8th  January  1426,  to  Egidia  Hay,  somehow  overlooking  what  on  page 
378  he  had  previously  stated,  that  in  1427  a charter  was  granted  by 
James  1.  to  him  (the  Earl),  and  Egidia  or  Giles  de  Haya,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  deceased  John  de  Haya  de  Tullibothe,  ‘whom,  by  God’s 
grace,  he  shall  marry.’  There  is  here  not  alone  a serious  discrepancy, 
but  very  unusual  wording.  The  1427  charter  is  not  in  the  Registrum 
Magni  Sigilli,  but  that  of  1426  is,  and  (without  the  testimony  of  the  1427 
charter)  it  is  most  significant  that  Egidia  in  it  is  not  referred  to  as  spouse, 
or  as  one  betrothed,  after  the  custom  of  the  Register.  It  might  satisfy 
Lord  Huntly’s  objection  (p.  393,  Records  of  Aboyne),  to  their  having  been 
an  earlier  marriage  (with  Jean  Keith)  if  we  recognise — as  indeed  it 
does  not  seem  we  cm  avoid  doing — that  singly,  or  in  conjunction,  the 
references  of  1426  and  1427  to  Egidia  point  to  her  as  having  been,  prior 
to  1428,  and  probably  in  the  lifetim  of  Jean,  the  mistress  of  the  first  Earle 
of  Huntly.  He  divorced  her  before- 26th  November  1438;  and  the 
sequel  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  curious  if  their  son' was  born  after  their 
marriage,  for  as  per  the  1426  charter  he  would  have  succeeded  as  ultimate 
heir  of  his  mother’s  estate.  Yet  the  lands  were  gifted  by  the  father,  after 
the  mother  had  granted  them  to  him  in  liferent  only , to  the  son  begotten 
between  them.  There  is  another  reference  to  Egidia  which  emphasises  her 
character  for  skittishness.  On  7th  August  1440,  Egidia,  Lady  of  Tullibody, 
in  her  pure  widowhead  (she  was  not  Huntly’s  widow,  as  he  lived  till  1470),  for 
the  many  faithful  services  rendered  to  her  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  Knight, 
grants  him  a charter  of  the  lands  of  Achonwery  with  the  pertinents  (p.  394, 
Reco?'ds  of  Aboyne) — an  unusual  proceeding  for  a young  widow  who 
protests  her  virtue.  The  weight  of  evidence  favours  the  illegitimacy  of 
Alexander,  which  the  writer  does  not  doubt.  If  he  were  legitimate,  the 
succession  to  the  Barony  of  Gordon  is  open  to  the  Seton  baronets  of 
Abercorn.  That  Alexander  should  keep  his  patrimonial  name  of  Seton, 
and  not,  like  his  undoubtedly  legitimate-born  brothers,  take  Gordon  for 
surname,  may  be  taken  as  another  piece  of  evidence  against  his  legitimacy, 
and  argues  abandonment  of  all  right  to  the  Barony  of  Gordon.  Of  ‘ B.’s  ’ 
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other  instances  of  two  legitimate  brothers  of  the  same  name  little  need  be 
said.  Riddell  disposes  of  the  two  Maurices,  and  the  like  objection  holds 
good  in  all  cases  where  there  is  not  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary.  No 
proved  case  presents  itself  in  official  records  or  family  histories.  Mr. 
Alexander  Mackenzie’s  great  weakness  is  that  he  rarely  gives  any  authority 
for  his  statements,  and  without  authorities  mere  modern  statements  on 
questions  genealogical  are  not  evidence.  Mr.  Mackenzie  gives  no 
authority  whatever  for  stating  (p.  76,  not  108)  that  Kenneth  was  son 
of  the  second  marriage  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  who 
died  in  1491.  Likewise  in  the  Fraser  case,  Mr.  Mackenzie  says, 
‘Hugh,  sometimes  called  Simon,  Master  of  Lovat.’  It  is  important  to 
have  the  evidence  for  this.  It  is  more  likely  that  his  name  in  reality 
was  Simon,  and  that  he  on  some  occasion  got  miscalled  for  his 
father.  The  same  author  puts  a younger  Hugh  as  fifth  son,  who 
is  not  mentioned  by  Douglas.  Where  was  he  found?  Unless  Mr. 
Mackenzie  has  old  documentary  proof  that  he  was  a son  of  the  second 
marriage  the  chances  are,  in  event  of  his  elder  brother  being  Hugh  and 
not  Simon — he  could  not  be  both — that  he  was  a bastard  if  son  at  all  of 
Lord  Lovat.  If  he  was  genuine,  it  goes  to  prove  that  his  elder  brother  was 
Simon  and  not  Hugh.  ‘B.V  last  instance  is  Stewart  of  Glenbucky;  but 
he  is  without  warrant  for  assuming  that  because  there  are  two  Johns 
mentioned — the  one  as  John,  the  other  as  John  Beg — that  thedistinguishing 
addition  ‘ little  ’ shows  that  both  must  have  been  alive  at  the  same  time. 
‘Beg’  denoting  a man  of  extraordinary  low  stature  and  not  a little  or 
lesser  child.  Did  ‘ B.’  ever  read  of,  say,  John,  father  and  son,  being 
distinguished — the  first  as  ‘more,’  the  second  as  ‘beg’?  Surely  not, 
although  it  would  be  more  applicable.  But,  again,  were  two  Johns  proved 
to  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  Riddell’s  objection  is  to  be  upheld.  The  fatal 
point  is  that  the  first  Earl  of  Menteith  would  not  have  had  a legitimate 
son  called  John,  if  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  had  been  alive  in  1478.  We 
find  Robert  11.,  with  two  sons  called  Robert.  But  one,  the  elder  (who  was 
christened  John),  for  State  reasons  adopted  his  father’s  name  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  abjuring  that  of  the  despicable  Baliol.  The  reason  here 
is  plain,  and,  so  far  from  helping  ‘ B.’  in  his  pleading,  discredits  his  case  : 
Robert,  the  elder,  being  in  reality  •[ ohn.  This  is  the  only  authentic  instance 
so  far  as  made  known.  There  may  be  instances,  but  they  could  have  no 
bearing  on  John  of  Kilbride. 

A person  who  deliberately  wrrites  that  there  are  few  records  which  are 
absolutely  correct,  and  that  he  had  never  seen  one,  may  be  pitied  but 
cannot  be  helped. 

‘ B.’  has  not  shaken  the  testimony  of  the  'Acta  Dom.  Concil. , that  John  of 
Kilbride  was  son  and  heir  of  Earl  Malise  in  1469,  and  it  is  a legal  formula 
that  where  words  spoken  or  written  were  used  they  must  have  their 
ordinary  signification,  unless  there  was  something  which  obliged  giving 
them  a meaning  other  than  their  ordinary  meaning. 

The  ‘ crucial  point’  of  the  service  of  John’s  widow’s  brief  of  terce  (in 
1492)  is  no  point  at  all,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  dispute  which  then  fell 
out  among  several  parties  interested  in  Kilbride,  she  being  one,  it  would 
never  have  been  heard  of.  John  of  Kilbride  was  beneath  the  sod,  drowned 
or  ‘witched  away,’  like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirke  of  Aberfoyle,  before  19th  April 
1471,  when  his  brother  Patrick  of  Gartrenich  (father  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Menteith)  was  son  and  heir  of  his  father. 

Walter  M.  Graham  Easton, 
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690.  Laurence  Stove  in  Garth. 

691.  Gilbert  Sinclair  in  Norst,  died  10th 

September  1641,  given  up  by 
William  Burgie,  now  spouse  to 
Grissel  Forester  his  relict,  on  behalf  I 
of  Martha  his  daughter. 

692.  Janet  Alexander,  spouse  to  John 

Bannatyne  in  Hillwall,  died  Sep- 
tember 1645. 

693.  David  Sinclair  in  Quharne,  died 

September  1648.  William,  Mary, 
Janet,  and  Barbara  his  children. 

694.  Euphane  Cranstoun,  spouse  to  Nicoll 

Whyte,  minister  of  Dunrossness, 
died  6th  June  1640.  Katherine, 
William,  Barbara,  and  Robert  her 
children. 

695.  James  Sinclair  in  Quendale,  died 

2 1st  September  1647.  Barbara  I 
Stewart  his  relict,  Harie  and  Robert 
his  children. 

696.  William  Smyth  in  Lie,  died  March 

1648. 

6th  July  1648. 

697.  Andrew  Mitchell  in  Meilles,  died 

April  1648. 

698.  William  Sinclair  in  Swinbuster,  died 

April  1620?  ....  Bannatyne  his 
spouse,  Barbara  his  daughter. 

699.  Malcolm  Christie  in  Bluidbuster,  died 

February  1644.  James,  Gilbert, 
Arthur,  and  Magnus  his  children. 

700.  Arthur  Magnussone  in  Bandone,  died 

April  1643. 

nth  July  1648. 

701.  Peter  Olasone  in  Twatt. 

702.  Agnes  Cheyne,  spouse  of  Ola  Peter- 

sone  in  Aith. 

13th  July  1648. 

703.  'Nicol  Wishart  in  Brinzesetter. 

704.  Harry  Cheyne  of  Stapness,  died 

December  1643.  Janet  Bell  his 
relict,  Margaret  his  daughter. 

705.  Walter  Christophersone  in  Middale. 

706.  Anna  Gilbertsdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Anderson  in  Netherdaill. 

707.  Marie  Magnusdochter  in  Hisdagar. 

708.  Robert  Coutts  of  Futabrough,  died 

February  1648.  Janet  Henries- 
dochter  his  relict,  Henry,  Christian, 
Clara,  Agnes,  and  Margaret  his 
children. 

14th  July  1648. 

709.  Nicol  Mansone  in  Papa  Stour,  died  I 

February  1643. 

710.  John  Evvansone  in  Papa  Stour. 


7 11.  John  Strachan  in  Papa  Stour. 

712.  Robert  Cheyne  of  Northhouse,  died 

14th  June  1641.  Margaret  Androis- 
dochter  his  relict,  Patrick  and 
Agnes  his  children. 

713.  Henry  Lasone  in  Brabister. 

18th  July  1648. 

7I4-  Andrew  Smyth  in  Nethersetter,  North- 
maven. 

19th  July  1648. 

715.  Thomas  Scott  in  Elvesta,  Walls,  died 

August  1647.  Janet  Hendrie  his 
relict,  William  his  brother,  Kather- 
ine and  Margaret  his  sisters. 

716.  William  Hay,  archdeacon  of  Zetland, 

died  July  1647. 

5th  August  1648. 

717.  John  Smyth  in  Keldebister,  in 

Brassey. 

14th  August  1648. 

718.  Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  James 

Mouat  of  Ollaberry,  and  March 
1645.  Gilbert,  James,  Barbara, 
Margaret,  and  Janet  her  children. 

719.  Gilbert  Williamson  in  Arnisvale. 

720.  Donald  Nicolson  in  Clothasetter. 

721.  Henry  Pitcairn  in  Gravaland,  died 

March  1648. 

722.  Janet  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to  Harie 

Anderson  in  Hammer. 

723.  Christian  Bruce,  spouse  of  Barthelmo 

Symonsone,  died  November  1645. 
She  is  called  a bastard. 

1 6th  August  1648. 

724.  Orne  Johnson  in  Nibabuch,  Yell. 

725.  Garthrow  Erasmusdochter,  spouse  of 

Garth  Salmonson  in  Yell. 

726.  Sulomone  Erasmusson  in  Coppisetter, 

Yell. 

727.  Barbara  Bie,  spouse  of  Bothwell 

Erasmusson  in  Hamnavoe,  died 
February  1648.  Laurence,  Edward, 
and  Andro  her  sons. 

728.  Isabel  Ornesdochter,  spouse  of  David 

Manson,  died  February  1645. 

729.  Ingagarth  Georgesdochter,  spouse  of 

Mathew  Hawick  in  Southladie, 
Yell,  died  February  1645.  Daniel, 
Matches,  James,  Thomas,  and  Chris- 
tian her  children. 

1 8th  August  1648. 

730.  Gilbert  Scott  in  Kirkabister,  died 

February  1642.  Ingagarth  Olas- 
dochter  his  relict,  Matches,  Peter, 
and  Sinnevo  his  children. 
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19th  August  1648. 

731.  John  Follesdaill,  Lumbuster,  died 

June  1645.  Margaret  Magnus- 
dochter  his  relict,  David,  Ola, 
Janet,  Breta,  and  Barbara  his 
children. 

732.  Ola  Petersone  in  Basta. 

733.  Magnus  Swynson  in  Bousta. 

734.  Christian  Fouller,  spouse  to  Francis 

Nicolson  in  Hamagairth,  Unst. 

735.  Margaret  Dunt,  spouse  to  Magnus 

Erasmusson  in  Enawbuster. 

23rd  August  1648. 

736.  Laurence  Olasone  inUtterska,  Unst. 

737.  Christian  Smyth,  spouse  of  Steven 

Manson,  Unst. 

25th  August  1648. 

738.  James  Sinclair  in  Baltasound,  died 

August  1645.  Helen  Wood  his 
relict,  William,  James,  and  Thomas 
his  children. 

739.  Christian  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of 

Thomas  Nicolson  in  Deall. 

740.  Anthonie  Manson  in  Hammer, 

26th  August  1648. 

741.  James  Williamson  in  Vigga. 

742.  Magnus  Bernardsone  in  Vigga. 

743.  Margaret  Anthonisdochter,  spouse  to 

Andrew  Still  in  Huggaland,  Unst. 

744.  Andrew  Bruce,  elder  of  Mowness, 

died  1 2th  February  1625.  Andrew 
his  only  son. 

27th  August  1648. 

745.  Harie  Isaksone  in  Hine* 

746.  John  Johnstone  in  Langhouse. 

747.  James  Laurenceson  in  Howie. 

748.  Anthone  Laurenceson  in  Howie. 

749.  Agnes  Henriesdochter,  spouse  to 

John  McRitchie  in  Howsder. 

750.  John  Nicolson  in  Mervis  in  Ballista. 

751.  Katherine  Thomasdochter,  spouse  of 

Thomas  Couttis  in  Bailziesta. 

752.  Andrew  Manson  in  Toft  of  Burra- 

firth. 

31st  August  1648. 

753.  Magdalen  Scott,  spouse  to  Nicol 

Polsone  in  Mungarsdaill,  Fetlar. 

31st  August  1648. 

754.  Jean  Archer,  first  spouse  to  Daniel 

Polsone  in  Clothen. 

755.  Andrew  Nicolson  in  Urie. 

756.  Marion  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  to 

Hermane  Stevensone  in  Urie. 

757.  Magnus  Mansone  in  Clivak'r,  Unst. 

758.  Breta  Allansdochter,  relict  of  Erasmus 

Dicksone  in  Aith. 

759.  James  Sutherland  of  Meicklegarth, 

died  Dec.  1647.  John  his  only 
surviving  son. 
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760.  Agnes  Davidsdochter,  spouse  to  John 

Robertson  in  Culbenstoft. 

761.  David  Williamson  in  Howie,  in  Fetlar. 

762.  Elizabeth  Jonsdochter,  spouse  to 

Magnus  Culstone  in  Culbenstoft. 

763.  Donald  Gilbertson  in  Brugh. 

5th  September  1648. 

764.  John  Walkerson  in  Otterswick,  Yell. 

765.  Sinnavo  in  Gosabaith,  spouse  to 

Walter  Jameson  in  Suasetter. 

766.  Anna  Henriesdochter,  spouse  to 

Laurence  Anderson  in  Otterswick, 
Yell. 

8th  September  1648. 

,767.  Jean  Chrichtone,  spouse  to  Arthur 
Javens  in  Laxo. 

9th  September  1648. 

768.  Arthur  Polsone  in  Ska. 

10th  September  1648. 

769.  Robert  Hawick  in  Firth,  died 

December  1645.  Margaret  Arnot 
his  relict,  John,  Thomas,  and 
Christian  his  children. 

77 0.  Oliver  Simsone  in  Sandwick,  Whal- 

say. 

77 1.  Elspeth  Hawick,  spouse  to  Andrew 

Stewart  in  Sandwick,  died  September 
1648.  Bartholomew,  Sara,  and 
others,  children. 

772.  Edward  Sinclair  in  Ska,  Whalsay, 

died  May  1646.  Susana  Antons- 
dochterhis  relict,  Sheward,  Andrew, 
Marian,  and  Christian,  children. 
773*  Agnes  Thomasdochter,  spouse  to 
James  Arthurson  in  Skail,  Whalsay. 

774.  Sewart  Williamson  in  Luning. 

1 2th  September  1648. 

775.  Gullis  Weymes,  spouse  to  Thomas 

Linklater  Smith  in  Laxfirth. 

15th  September  1648. 

776.  Alexander  Bruce  of  Shelbeis,  in  Lune- 

sting,  died  July  1648.  Katherine 
Giffart  his  relict,  Andrew,  Jean, 
Lilias,  Margaret,  and  Agnes  his 
children. 

20th  September  1648. 

777.  Euphane  Strang,  spouse  of  Alexander 

Williamson  in  Eswick,  died  April 
1648.  Laurence  only  child. 

23rd  September  1648. 

778.  Erasmus  Smith  in  Urasetter,  Dun- 

rossness. 

779.  Malcolm  Tulloch  in  Cumlewick,  Dun- 

rossness. 
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780.  Marjorie  Bruce,  spouse  to  John 

Cheyne  of  Tangwick,  died  4th 
April  1645.  George,  Andrew,  and 
Patrick  her  sons. 

781.  Christine  Philip,  spouse  of  Arthur 

Clerk  in  Breck,  Walls,  died  July 
1648.  Nicol,  Peter,  Thomas,  James, 
Henry,  and  Robert  Edwardsons, 
her  bairns  by  Edward  Nicolson  her 
first  spouse. 

782.  William  Dempster  in  Skellester,  died 

30th  June  1647. 

27th  September  1648. 

783.  Agnes  Wright,  spouse  to  William 

Forsyth  in  Scalloway,  died  31st 
May  1648.  Arthur  Forsyth  only 
child. 

784.  Margaret  Umphray,  spouse  to  Henry 

Sinclair,  brother  to  Laurence  Sinclair 
of  Burgh,  died  4th  March  1645. 
Hew,  Patrick,  Helen,  and  Jean 
her  children. 

785.  Jean  Bruce,  relict  of  Hew  Sinclair 

of  Burgh,  died  8th  March  1644. 
Laurence,  Henry,  and  Alexander 
her  children. 

786.  Margaret  Sinclair,  spouse  to  Laurence  j 

Sinclair  of  Burgh,  died  28th  April 
1646.  Hew  her  only  son. 

787.  Patrick  Cheyne  of  Vaila,  died  23rd  I 

December  1643,  given  up  by  James  | 
Cheyne  of  Raewick,  uncle  to  Patrick. 
Agnes,  Katherine,  Christian,  and 
Marjorie  his  children. 

30th  September  1648. 

788.  Andro  Georgeson  in  Middale,  died 

20th  Feb.  1648,  given  up  by  Andrew 
of  Melby  in  absence  of  Janet  Gibson  j 
relict,  in  name  of  Marbrun  and  I 
Agnes  Georgesdochter  his  sisters. 

789.  Ursella  Edmesson,  spouse  of  Ninian 

Nevin  of  Windhouse,  died  8th 
December  1646.  Gilbert,  James,  I 
Rodger,  Andrew,  Barbara,  and 
Bessie  his  children. 

18th  September  1648. 

790.  Turvell  Nicolson  in  Hamysragarth, 

Weisdale. 

791.  Erasmus  Jameson  in  Hamragie,  Weis- 

dale. 

792.  John  Brown  in  Bardister,  Walls. 

28th  August  1649. 

793.  Christian  Johnson,  relict  of  Magnus 

Williamson  in  Neip,  Nesting. 

794.  Anna  Magnusdochter,  spouse  of  Olaus 

Reid  in  Barddull,  Sandness. 

795.  Elspeth  Magnusdochter  in  Saness, 

Sandwich. 

796.  Magnus  Olasone  in  Levenwick,  Dun- 

rossness. 


797.  Erasmus  Irvingson  in  Deall. 

798.  Magnus  Nicolson  in  Elister. 

799.  David  Simonsone  in  Giuss,  North- 

maven. 

800.  Harie  Robertsone  in  Bardister,  Walls. 

801.  Bessie  Redland,  spouse  to  Gilbert 

Christopherson  in  Elvister,  Walls. 

802.  William  Hay,  minister  at  Walls,  died 

20th  October  1647.  Barbara  Hay 
his  relict. 

803.  Laurence  Cheyne  of  Gutabrid,  died 

July  1648.  Eliza  Sinclair  his  relict, 
Anna  his  daughter. 

804.  Vincens  Gregorsone,  merchant, 

Brassey. 

805.  Elizabeth  Nicolsdochter,  relict  of 

William  Olasone  in  Nibon,  North  - 
maven. 

806.  Marion  Turvelsclochter,  spouse  of 

Olaus  Jamiesone  in  Weisdale. 

807.  James  Magnusson  in  Brugh,  Burra. 

808.  Janet  Tulloch,  spouse  to  Mathew 

Sinclair  in  Brugh,  Burra,  died  April 
1649.  Laurence,  Elspeth,  and  Mar- 
garet her  children. 

809.  Malcolm  Sinclair  in  Westager,  Dun- 

rossness,  died  June  1646.  Adam, 
Laurence,  and  James  his  children. 

810.  Bartholimo  Tulcoche  in  Kirkabister, 

Lunnasting,  died  September  1649. 
Walter  his  son. 

END  OF  REGISTER. 

Uyeasound,  nth  December  1650. 

81 1.  Christian  Edmondston,  spouse  to 

William  Spence  of  Houlland,  Yell, 
died  April  1650.  Osea,  John,  Sin- 
nevo,  and  Christian  her  children. 
John  Neven,  Commissary  Substitute. 

July  1686. 

812.  Mr.  William  Campbell,  minister  of 

Fetlar,  died  March  1686.  Bess 
Ross  his  relict  and  sole  legatee, 
under  will  dated  nth  March  1686. 
Francis  Murray,  commissary,  James 
Scott,  younger  of  Voesgarth,  cau- 
tioner. 


COMMISSARIOT  OF  EDINBURGH. 

14th  September  1608. 

813.  Margaret  Stewart,  spouse  of  William 

Bruce  of  Symbister. 

27th  August  1669. 

814.  Gilbert  Mowat  of  Ure. 

2nd  February  1706. 

815.  James  Smellam,  portioner  of  Preston. 
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27th  May  1708. 

816.  George  Scott  of  Gibbloston. 

nth  December  1718. 

817.  Andrew  Bruce  of  Mowaness  and  John 

Bruce  his  brother. 

10th  February  1719. 

818.  Charles  Sinclair  of  Scalloway. 

13th  June  1722. 

819.  Mr.  James  Milne,  ministerof  Lerwick. 

15th  July  1725. 

820.  Arthur  Nicolson  of  Lochend. 


27th  April  1727. 

821.  James Ivelday,  jr. , merchant,  Lerwick. 

20th  February  1730. 

822.  Charles  Mitchell  of  Uresland. 

19th  November  1735. 

823.  Alexander  Scott,  eldest  son  of  de- 

ceased James  Scott,  who  was  son  of 
Alexander  Scott,  goldsmith,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Agnes  Wachuope, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Linlithgow. 

17th  May  1763. 

824.  Andrew  Scott  of  Greenwall,  given  up 

by  John  Scott,  his  only  son. 


QUERIES. 

Tustimas  in  Caithness —After  mentioning  the  fairs  in  Wick  parish, 
the  writer  of  the  article  on  that  parish  in  the  New  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  (Caithness,  p.  176  note),  says:  ‘Besides  Margaretmas  and 
Fergusmas,  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  county  Colmsmas;  the 
term  on  the  twentieth  of  June;  Petermas,  twenty-ninth  of  June,  O.S. ; 
Georgemas,  fifteenth  of  July,  O.S.  ; Marymas,  fifteenth  of  August,  O.S.  ; 
Lukesmas,  first  Tuesday  of  October,  O.S. ; Mansmas,  or  Magnusmas, 
first  Tuesday  of  December,  O.S.  ; Tustimas,  fourth  Tuesday  of  November, 
O.S. ; and  a number  more  masses.’  What  saint  has  his  name  embodied 
in  Tustimas?  W.  G.  G. 

St.  Alexander. — Sub  voce  Alexander,  August  Sixth,  Bishop  Forbes 
in  his  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints , remarks  : ‘ Camerarius  gives  a doubtful 
saint  of  the  name,  who,  being  the  son  of  a king  of  Scotland,  joined  the 
Cistercian  order  in  France.  He  was  brother  of  a Saint  Mathildis.  There 
is  a fair  of  St.  Alexander  at  Keith.’  On  March  31st,  1582,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Retours  (Stirling),  Alexander  Levingstoun  was  returned  as  heir  of 
his  father,  John  Levingstoun,  ‘in  terris  capellae  Sancti  Alexandri  vul- 
gariter  nuncupatis  Kirklands  et  parva  silva  vocata  Sanct  Alexanders 
Cuthill  cum  Cuthilbrae  in  baronia  de  Herbertschyr.’  In  another  retour 
of  date  April  15th,  1685,  we  find  a reference  to  ‘terras  Sancti  Alexandri 
capellae,  infra  parochiam  de  Dunnipace,  unitas  in  baroniam  de  Dunni- 
pace.’  Perhaps  some  reader  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  can  supply 
information  regarding  the  saint.  Are  there  any  other  traces  of  his  cultus 
north  of  the  Tweed?  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.,  Glasgow. 

Smith  of  Forret,  County  of  Fife. — Is  anything  known  concerning 
the  ancestry  of  Robert  Smith  of  Forret,  County  of  Fife,  a doctor  in 
Montrose,  where  he  died  August  1752?  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  and  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  John  Moodie  of  Arbekie,  County  of 
Forfar,  and  had  at  least  three  sons — William,  James,  afterwards  tenant  of 
Balgonie,  born  1730,  and  John,  baptized  in  Montrose,  16th  August  1738— 
and  probably  a daughter,  who  married Bonthron. 

Neither  the  Logie  nor  Montrose  registers  help  in  this  matter. 

Any  information  will  greatly  oblige  Ruvigny 

(Marquis  de  Ruvigny  and  Raineval) 

563  Romford  Road,  Essex. 
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Ross,  Abbot  of  Ferne. — Thomas  Ross,  Abbot  of  Feme,  died  in 
1595,  leaving  two  sons — Walter,  from  whom  the  family  of  Ross  of 
Morangy,  and  William.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  descendants  of  this  William  Ross,  whose  son, 
Alexander  Ross,  was  alive  about  1660?  J.  C.  R. 

Robert  Campbell  of  Rachane.  — According  to  Irvine’s  Book  of 
Dumbartonshire  (vol.  ii.  p.  280),  Robert  Campbell,  a younger  son  of 
John  Campbell  of  Ardkinglass,  acquired  the  lands  of  Rachane.  What 
proof  is  there  of  his  parentage,  and  when  and  from  whom  did  he  acquire 
the  lands?  Was  it  from  John  Campbell  who  was  1 of  Rahevin  ’ in  1622 
(Reg.  P.  C.  Scot.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  30)? 

The  titles  of  Rachane  as  given  in  Rosneath , Past  a?id  Present  (pp. 
238,  239),  show  that  Donald  Campbell  acquired  the  lands  from  Walter 
Leckie  of  that  Ilk  in  1580,  and  that  he  transferred  them  in  1598  to  his 
son  John.  From  the  same  it  appears  that  an  Archibald  Campbell  was  of 
Rachane  in  1669.  Was  he  son  of  Robert?  A.  W.  G.  B. 

John  Graham  of  Killearn,  1716. — Can  any  reader  of  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  give  me  the  dates  of  his  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  the 
names  of  his  wife  and  children ; also  the  names  of  his  father  (John?)  and 
his  mother,  and  the  dates  of  his  father’s  birth  and  death  ? 

A.  W.  G.  B. 

Elizabeth  Stirling.  — Robert  Buchanan  of  Leny,  who  died  in 
January  1615,  aged  about  38,  married  Elizabeth  Stirling,  said  by 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Stirling  of  Ardoch. 
Sir  William  Fraser  in  The  Stirlings  of  Keir  makes  her  a daughter  of 
William  Stirling,  first  of  the  Ardoch  family.  The  dates,  however,  make 
it  seem  more  probable  that  she  was  daughter  of  Henry  Stirling  of  Ardoch 
and  grand-daughter  of  William.  I will  be  glad  of  any  information  which 
will  clear  up  this  point.  A.  W.  G.  B. 

MacGregor  of  Glengyle. — I shall  be  glad  if  any  one  can  supply 
me  with  the  pedigree  of  the  original  MacGregors  of  Glengyle,  sometimes 
termed  of  that  Ilk,  from  Gregor  MacGregor,  who  died  in  1626,  down- 
wards. An  account  of  the  family  appears  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry  for 
1872,  but  it  leaves  out  several  generations.  These  I would  like  supplied. 
Gregor  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Buchanan,  third  of  Carbeth, 
and  not  a daughter  of  Buchanan  of  that  Ilk  as  stated,  and  which  Janet 
was  sister  of  Thomas,  fourth  of  Carbeth,  whose  wife  was  Issobell  Leckie. 
At  the  time  of  the  1715  rebellion  there  was  a firm  bond  between  the 
Leckies  and  MacGregors  of  Glengyle,  under  Rob  Roy,  which  resulted 
in  the  flight  (to  Ireland)  and  forfeiture  of  the  Leckies.  Tradition  has 
it  that  a sister  of  Rob  Roy’s  was  the  wife  of  John  Leckie  of  Croy- 
Leckie,  who  with  his  sons  fled  the  country.  Thereafter  the  head  of  the 
family  seems  to  have  been  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leckie  of  Kilmaronock. 
This  tradition  was  believed  in  by  my  relative,  the  late  Mr.  William  Leckie 
Ewing  of  Arngomery,  heir  of  line  of  the  Rev.  Thomas. 

W.  M.  Graham  Easton. 

Carrox  Hall,  Larbert,  Stirlingshire. 
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Johnstons  of  Wamphray. — I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  supply  me  with  the  following  information,  viz. : — 

The  dates  of  births  and  deaths  of  the  children  of  Robert  Johnston  of 
Wamphray,  who  died  in  1733,  and  of  Isobel  Rollo  his  wife.  The  children 
were,  according  to  Douglas:  (1)  Robert,  died  young;  (2)  William,  died 
unmarried;  (3)  James,  a captain  in  the  army,  died  unmarried;  (4) 
Andrew,  died  young;  (5)  Robert,  who  succeeded  his  father. 

In  the  London  Notes  and  Queries  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  above 
Captain  James  Johnston  did  not  die  unmarried.  I should  like  especially 
some  information  regarding  this  individual.  Sir  William  Fraser  in  his 
book  of  the  Johnstones  refers  to  a John  Johnstone  of  Wamphray,  who 
joined  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  was  warded  in  the  Castle  of  Wamphray, 
from  which  he  escaped,  thanks  to  Johnstone  of  Kirkhill,  who  took  his 
place.  There  was  no  John  Johnstone  of  Wamphray  at  that  time,  so  the 
John  referred  to  was  evidently  the  James  whose  fate  I wish  to  know. 
Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  assist  me?  Enquirer. 

John  Johnston,  Vicar  of ? — ‘Hie  jacet  Maria  Johnston 

Johannis  Johnston  hujus  loci  Vicarii  Dilectissima  Conjunx  e veteris 
Bruceorum  Familia  oriunda  Pietate  Virtute  morum  Pulchritudine  Erudi- 
tione  Facundia  et  Ingenii  acumine  Sexui  ornamento  et  Decori.  Liberos 
habebat  Jacobum  Thomam  et  Jeanam  Superstites  et  Eheu  Pregnans  obiit 
25  Die  Octobris  Anno  Dom  17  14  aetatis  Suae  38.’ 

Information  desired  with  regard  to  the  above  inscription — of  what 
parish  John  Johnston  was  vicar,  and  any  particulars  about  him  and  his 
children.  There  are  grounds  for  thinking  he  was  connected  with  James 
Johnston,  minister  of  Crimond  (but  was  not  vicar  there),  who  died  in 
1 796,  without  issue,  aged  83,  and  left  a bequest  to  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  for  bursaries.  R.  P.  W. 

James  Gifford. — About  1660  he  lived  in  the  village  of  West  Linton, 
Peeblesshire,  and  left  some  carved  stones  which  decorated  his  houses.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Euphemia  Veitch,  and  he  set  up  a statue  of  her  in  the 
village.  One  of  the  carved  stones  referred  to  has  four  panels,  each 
inclosing  two  figures  in  low  relief,  and  inscribed  thus : — ‘ Ye  first  man  is 
J.  G.  brother  of  Shirefhal  (1440),’  also  ‘Six  progenitors  of  James  Gifford, 
wh  his  awne  portracte,  and  eldest  sone,’  and  ‘Wrought  by  me  J.  G. 
architector,  ye  7th  May  1666.’  This  James  Gifford  espoused  the 
Covenanting  cause,  and  was  at  Rullion  Green.  Any  information  relative 
to  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  also  his  death,  etc.,  will  oblige, 

A Linton  Lad. 


REPLIES. 

Pelder. — Dun-pelder  [or  Dunpender],  the  ancient  name  of  Traprain 
Law,  is  derived  from  ‘two  Gaelic  words  signifying  “steep  hill.”’ — 
(. Historians  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  322.)  A.  W.  G.  B. 

Pelder  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  94). — In  a fragment  of  an  early  life  of  St. 
Kentigern,  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Historians  of  Scotland , it  is 
stated  that  his  mother  was  taken  to  the  top  of  a hill  called  Kepduf,  a few 
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miles  from  Aberlady,  and  precipitated  from  it.  In  Bishop  Jocelyn’s  Life 
of  the  same  Saint  the  hill  is  named  Dunpelder.  It  has  also  been  called 
Dumpender,  and  is  now  known  as  Traprain  Law,  from  a place  beside  it. 
(See  Skene’s  Celtic  Scotland vol.  ii.  pp.  180  and  185.)  In  the  Ordnance 
Gazetteer  (Jack,  Edinburgh,  1886),  the  ancient  name  of  Traprain  Law  is 
said  to  have  been  Dunpender,  c from  two  Gaelic  words  signifying  a steep 
hill.’  Dun,  of  course,  is  a fort  or  a fortified  height,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  Gaelic  word  like  Pender.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Pender  was 
originally  Beinn  doirbh,  the  difficult  hill — the  whole  then  meaning  ‘the 
fort  on  the  difficult  hill,’  and  applied  generally  to  the  hill  itself.  But  the 
etymology  of  it  is,  I fear,  not  less  difficult  than  the  hill  itself. 

J.  L.  A. 

Edinburgh. 

If  the  shape  of  the  hill  may  have  originated  the  name  it  might  mean 
Spelder — spread  out,  in  opposition  to  the  cone  shape  of  North  Berwick 
Law.  It  might  again  be  said  to  have  the  shape  of  a pedler’s  basket 
turned  upside  down.  The  Scottish  word  for  a pedler  pedder , or  his 
basket  peddle , might  afford  a clue.  J.  J.  D. 

St.  Martin  of  Bullion’s  Day  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  92). — St.  Martin’s 
day  was  known  on  Donside  as  ‘ Martin  Bulg’s  Day  ’ ; in  the  Buchan 
district  of  Aberdeenshire  it  is  called  ‘ Marcabillin’s  Day.’  G.  W. 

Ogilvie  of  Auchiries. — Patrick  Ogilvie  of  Auchiries  died  February 
1710,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  James. 

James  Ogilvie  of  Auchiries  was  father  of  Alexander,  William,  and 
John,  who  were  out  in  the  ’45  ( List  of  Persons  concerned  in  the  Rebellion , 
1745-46,  pp.  94  and  96).  He  had  also  a daughter  Rebecca,  who  married, 
2nd  August  1750,  John,  Master  of  Pitsligo,  and  died  without  issue  at 
Aberdeen,  29th  January  1804,  aged  85  (Wood’s  Douglas s Peerage,  vol.  ii. 
p.  370).  James  Ogilvie  died  in  1741,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Alexander. 

Alexander]  Ogilvie  of  Auchiries  had  a daughter  Margaret,  who  was 
second  wife  of  William  Urquhart  of  Craigston  (Burke’s  Commoners , vol.  ii. 

P-  3°°)*  . . ...  -. 

George  Ogilvie  of  Auchiries  died  before  10th  January  1807,  when  his 
son  Alexander  was  served  heir  general. 

The  Indexes  to  the  Services  of  Heirs  in  Scotland  are  the  authorities  for 
the  above,  except  when  stated  otherwise.  A.  W.  G.  B. 

Dalgleish:  of  Tinnygask. — 1582,  April  17th.  Confirmation  of 
Charter  by  Robert,  Commendator  of  Dunfermline,  in  favour  of  James 
Murray  of  Perdewis,  and  Agnes  Lindsay  his  spouse,  of  ‘terras  de  Tuny- 
gask,  per  Robertum  Dalgleis  occupatas  ’ ( Registrum  Magni  Sigilli,  1580- 
1 5 93?  No.  392). 

1590,  July  1 8th.  ‘ Robert  Dalgleische  of  Dunnygask  ’ (. Register  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  vol  iv.  p.  511). 

1654,  June  6th.  ‘ Katherin  Wardlaw  spous  to  James  Dalgleische  of 
Tynigask,  heir  of  Hendrie  Wardlaw  of  Foulford,  her  brother  germane,  in 
the  lands  of  Dewarsbaith  alias  Foulford,  within  the  pareochin  and  regalitie 
of  Dumferling, — E.  86  /.  8 d.’  ( Inquisitiojies  Specials,  Fife , 831). 

Dalgleish,  Robert,  of  Tunny-Gask,  to  his  father,  Robert  Dalgleish 
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of  Tunny-Gask,  who  died  23rd  September  1830,  heir  special  in  the 
lands  of  Tunny-Gask,  Fifeshire,  dated  10th  June  1831  (. Decennial 
Indexes  to  the  Services  of  Heirs  in  Scotland , 1830-1839).  A.  W.  G.  B. 

Alec  Burnett. — 1787,  April  19.  ‘At  Caskiebain,  Alexander 
Burnet,  Esq.  of  Caskiebain  ’ (Deaths,  Scots  Magazine , vol.  xlix.  p.  207). 

Robert  Irvine,  merchant  in  London,  and  William  Young,  merchant 
in  Aberdeen,  were  served  co-heirs  of  provision  general  to  Alexander 
Burnett  of  Caskieben.  18th  May  1791  (. Indexes  to  Services  of  Heirs , 
1 7 90_1 799)* 

Alexander  Burnett  may  have  been  of  the  Elrick  family.  According 
to  Burke’s  Peerage , Andrew  Burnett  of  Elrick  married  Marjory,  elder 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Johnston,  Bart.,  of  Caskieben 
(formerly  Cordyce),  parish  of  Dyce,  Aberdeenshire.  Cordyce  (now 
Caskieben)  was  a purchase  of  Sir  John  Johnston  himself,  and  may, 
perhaps,  have  passed  on  his  death  in  1724  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Burnett 

A.  W.  G.  B. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Arms  of  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs  of  Scotland,  by  John, 
Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  Macphail,  and  H.  W.  Lonsdale. 
(Edinburgh,  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  1897.  qto,  pp.  392  ; 
price  £2,  2s. 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  first  historical  enquiry  into  any  class  of  Scottish 
Arms,  which  has  appeared  since  the  office  of  Lyon  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  commoners,  has  been  made  by  a peer  (albeit  he  is  descended  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  of  Rosehaugh),  and  the  arms  which  have  engaged 
his  pen  are  those  of  the  ancient  rivals  of  feudalism.  It  has  been  denied 
that  burghs  should  have  ‘arms’  at  all,  but  the  denial  is  based  on  the  con- 
fusion of  simple  armorial  ensigns  with  genealogical  achievements,  which 
armorial  ensigns  only  sometime  are,  and  never  were  originally.  The 
hereditary  coat  worn  undifferenced  by  the  representative  of  many  an 
ancient  house  might  have  been  worn  as  it  was  by  any  of  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Heraldically,  it  does  not  tell  whether  he  is  the  founder  of 
his  family  or  the  ‘ twentieth  accident  of  an  accident  ’ in  unbroken  noble 
descent.  Alongside  of  these  ancient  hereditary  houses  have  lived  the  un- 
dying corporations,  the  Royal  Burghs.  As  early  as  1295  the  seals  of  the 
burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh  (afterwards 
deposed  for  incurable  treason),  and  Berwick  were  appended  to  John  Balliol’s 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France.  The  seals  of  the  majores  communitates 
were  affixed  to  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  on  Edward  Bruce  in  1326, 
those  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Perth,  and  Edinburgh  to  a Commission  in 
1356  to  the  Ambassadors  to  England  to  treat  for  the  liberation  of 
David  11.,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  certainly  a matter  of  antiquarian  and 
historical  interest  to  know,  and  perhaps  to  see  still  in  use,  the  armorial 
ensigns  which  constituted  the  ancient  signature  of  the  burgh  to  its  deeds 
in  time  of  peace,  and  which  also  set  a common  seal  on  the  stout  burgesses 
who  accompanied  the  king’s  host  to  the  border  in  time  of  war.  For  it  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  ‘ watching  and  warding  ’ within  the  walls,  and  the 
curbing  of  their  own  turbulent  apprentices,  constituted  the  whole  military 
duty  of  the  Royal  Burgh ; it  was  liable  to  furnish  its  contingent  for  national 
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defence  and  attack,  and  its  magistrates  were  bound  to  accompany  the 
king  when  he  took  the  field.  There  is  an  unbroken  historical  succession 
from  the  civic  trained  bands  and  town  guard  down  to  the  modern  burgh 
police  force,  and  though  e the  force  7 carries  no  banners  and  wears  neither 
red  coats  nor  cross  belts,  it  still  carries  the  arms  of  the  burgh — in  some 
burghs  at  least — on  its  helmet. 

A large  majority  of  the  burgh  shields  are  absent  from  the  Lyon 
Register,  and  though  many  of  them  have  been  collected  and  described  by 
various  authors,  and  chapters  and  monographs  have  been  written  on 
individual  seals,  the  majority  is  to  be  found  in  no  official  register  nor,  till 
now,  in  any  authoritative  work. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  is  that  of  a series  of  eighty-seven  chapters  or 
thereby,  some  long  and  some  short,  a chapter  being  devoted  to  each  burgh. 
Each  chapter,  save  one,  is  headed  with  the  arms  of  the  burgh  in  question, 
in  a shield  of  the  quaint  pattern  rendered  classical  in  Scotland  by  its  having 
been  adopted  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  in  his  well  known  Heraldic  ms.  These 
shields  are  also  crowned  with  mural  crowns.  They  are  not,  however,  the 
only  illustrations  in  the  book.  All  distinct  versions  of  the  burgh  arms, 
other  than  those  registered  or  presently  in  use,  are  inserted  in  the  text, 
and  here  and  there  are  c process 7 reproductions  of  remarkable  seals.  An- 
other feature  of  the  book  is  that  when  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  authors 
to  suggest  a new  shield  as  manifestly  more  correct  for  a burgh  to  use  than 
its  adopted  coat,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  illustrate  their  suggestion  with  a 
woodcut.  In  the  case  alluded  to  above,  where  the  burgh  has  no  coat  of 
arms,  the  authors  of  the  Royal  Burgh  Arms  have  taken  upon  them  the 
charitable  work  of  making  a coat  for  it.  The  shield  which  they  suggest 
bears  an  iron  furnace  in  full  blast  on  a sable  field,  a most  effective,  if 
rather  terror  striking,  achievement. 

Of  the  Royal  Burghs  more  than  thirty  have  emblems  of  religion  on 
one  or  other  of  their  seals,  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  of  Virgin  and  Child, 
of  Patron  Saints,  etc.,  and  here  specially  as  well  as  elsewhere  through 
the  book  it  is  clear  that  Lord  Bute  is  the  predominant  partner  in  the 
collaboration.  Hagiology  has  not  been  a strong  point  at  either  Lyon 
Office  or  the  College  of  Arms.  Heralds  must  now  be  more  careful.  But 
it  is  not  in  this  department  only  that  the  work  before  us  excels.  Its  careful 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  every  burgh  achievement  of  every  sort,  places 
it  on  a totally  different  basis  from  the  usual  works  which  found  on  ex  parte 
statements,  and  then  blazon  shields  true  or  false  without  explaining  or 
accounting  for  them.  It  is  the  standard  work  on  its  subject,  and  without 
consulting  it  no  historical  book  dealing  with  a Scottish  Royal  Burgh 
can  now  safely  be  written.  And  apart  from  considerations  of  historical 
value,  it  is  a work  which  will  dignify  municipal  institutions  if  literature 
and  art  can  do  so.  Mr.  Lonsdale’s  gothic  and  idealistic  drawings  of  the 
shields  of  arms  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  historical  investigation, 
literature,  and  art  there  is  no  heraldic  equal  to  the  book  which  Lord 
Bute  and  the  two  friends  whose  names  he  places  along  with  his  own  on 
the  title-page  have  presented  to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  follow 
at  this  time  the  authors  in  their  progress  through  all  the  burghs.  They  begin 
with  Aberdeen,  the  first  burgh  on  their  alphabet,  and  trace  the  present 
Arms  of  Saint  Michael  and  the  children  in  boiling  chauldron  back  to  an 
original  of  Saint  Nicolas  and  the  children  in  the  salting-tub  ! Airdrie 
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comes  next  with  the  Aitchieson  eagle,  etc.,  on  its  shield,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  lead  that  burgh  to  bear  these  arms  are  narrated.  The 
chapter  on  Annan  succeeds.  It  contains  a historical  disquisition  to 
account  if  possible  for  the  coat  which  that  burgh  carries.  And  so  on  they 
go  through  the  whole  catalogue — here  meting  out  praise  to  an  old-time 
local  herald  painter,  and  there  dealing  a buffet  at  Lyon  Office,  and  every 
now  and  then  startling  the  sober  reader  with  sallies  of  wit  and  humour 
which  are  unexpected  in  such  works,  and  are  to  be  sternly  reprobated  by 
people  who  find  that  it  hurts  them  to  laugh  suddenly.  The  book  is  very 
handsomely  produced  with  ample  margins,  and  on  a superior  kind  of 
paper  which  leaves  it  open  to  the  possessor  of  a copy  to  colour  the  outline 
illustrations.  It  is  bound  in  white  buckram.  As  the  issue  for  sale 
consists  only  200  copies,  the  book  on  that  account  alone  is  a prize  to  the 
book  collector. 

Aisle  arid  Monastery : St.  Mary  of  Geddes  Aisle  i?i  the  Parish  Church  of 
Peebles:  and  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Peebles, 
by  Robert  Renwick.  (Glasgow,  Carson  andNicol).  1897.  8vo,  pp. 
viii  + 83.  . 

In  this  short  monograph  Mr.  Renwick  continues  his  admirable  work 
among  the  antiquities  of  Peebleshire.  After  a brief  survey  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Scotland,  in  which  he  follows  Dr.  W.  F. 
Skene,  the  author  traces  the  history  of  the  two  ancient  churches  of 
Peebles  from  their  foundation  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  With 
the  earlier  of  the  two,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Mr.  Renwick  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  on  account  of  its  Geddes  Aisle,  the  endowment  and  history 
of  which  he  relates  in  full.  A facsimile  of  the  Charter  endowing  the 
chaplainry  attached  to  this  Aisle  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  dated  4th 
December  1427.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  some  70  years 
later  than  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  survived  as  a place  of  worship  till 
the  close  of  last  century.  Its  history  and  that  of  the  monastery  attached 
to  it,  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Trinity  Friars,  are  well  told.  Mr. 
Renwick  unearths  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  various  gifts  by 
which  the  Church  and  Monastery  were  enriched  from  time  to  time,  and 
their  ultimate  absorption  by  the  king  and  his  nobles.  Besides  the  fac- 
simile already  referred  to,  a number  of  interesting  documents — Charters 
and  Instruments — relating  to  the  revenues,  inductions,  feasts,  etc.,  of  the 
two  churches  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
with  drawings  of  the  ground  plans  of  the  Churches  (executed  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  Thomson),  and  also  with  photographs  of  the  buildings  as  they  were  in 
1790  (from  Grose’s  Antiquities  of  Scotland),  and  as  they  are  now. 

The  Art  Student.  An  Illustrated  Quarterly  by  the  Students  of  the  Edinburgh 
Schools  of  Art.  Vol.  1.,  No.  1.  Large  4to,  price  is.  Publishing 
Office,  79  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

This  new  Art  magazine  deserves  our  attention  and  support  on  its  own 
merits,  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  objects  for  which  it  has  been  started, 
namely,  of  bringing  together  the  Art  Students  living  in  Edinburgh,  and 
encouraging  their  artistic  development  by  soliciting  and  publishing  con- 
tributions on  Art  in  all  its  branches.  This,  the  first  number,  is  presented 
to  us  in  so  artistic  and  attractive  a form  that  its  success  must  be  assured. 
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The  supplement,  a photogravure  of  Raeburn’s  portrait  of  Sir  John 
Wauchope,  is  in  itself  a delightful  possession,  and,  we  hope,  the  forerunner 
of  many  others  equally  good. 

Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Office,  24 
Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 

This  Statement  is,  as  usual,  full  of  interest.  Among  the  most  important 
are  the  representations  of  the  Cufic  inscription  lately  discovered  near  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  seal  found  on  Ophel.  There  is 
also  an  interesting  and  fully  illustrated  article  on  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Damascus,  and  many  other  papers  of  excellence. 

County  Histories  of  Scotland  Series.  A History  of  the  County  of  Inverness 
(Mainland),  by  J.  Cameron  Lees,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (William 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.)  8vo,  pp.  xx 4-376, 
2 maps,  price  7s.  6d. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  tell  us  his  object  has  been  ‘to  view 
the  history  of  Inverness-shire  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  history 
of  Scotland.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  doing  so. 
Possibly  it  results  in  the  omission  of  many  details  with  which  the 
antiquary  is  especially  concerned,  but  it  adds  greatly  not  only  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  work  but  to  its  historical  perspective.  Dr.  Lees 
has  carried  out  his  purpose  most  admirably.  He  has  given  a remarkably 
clear  picture  of  the  various  phases  through  which  the  great  Highland 
county  passed  from  its  incorporation  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  under 
Malcolm  Canmore,  to  its  practical  annexation  to-day  by  the  Sassenach 
sportsman.  During  the  whole  period,  Inverness-shire  played  no  un- 
important part  in  the  history  of  our  country.  As  Dr.  Lees  points  out, 
its  history  readily  divides  itself  into  four  epochs : the  first,  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  clans,  and  their  conseqi  ent  feuds,  varied  by  conflicts  with  the 
Crown ; the  second,  by  their  union  in  defence  of  the  Stewarts  ; the  third, 
and  most  mournful,  inaugurated  by  the  almost  incredible  butcheries  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  Hanoverian  soldiers  after  Culloden,  and  end- 
ing in  the  breaking-up  of  the  Clan-system  and  the  great  wave  of  voluntary 
emigration  that  lasted  to  the  beginning  of  this  century;  the  fourth,  or 
modern  epoch,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  century, 
when  the  southerner  began  to  realise  the  unequalled  facilities  for  sport  which 
the  county  provides,  when,  sheep  began  to  take  the  place  of  men  through- 
out its  glens,  and  deer  forests  to  spread  over  its  mountains.  Dr.  Lees 
does  not  enter  largely  into  the  social  and  economic  questions  raised  by 
these  sweeping  changes,  although  he  shows  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
terrible  evictions  of  the  middle  of  the  century.  He  states,  however,  some 
remarkable  facts  regarding  the  influence  of  the  sportsman  proprietors  of 
the  county  on  its  material  prosperity.  He  takes  adequate  notice  of  the 
condition  of  its  agriculture  past  and  present,  its  educational  facilities,  its 
famous  men  in  war  and  peace,  and,  not  least,  of  its  bards.  The  author 
has  produced  a very  interesting  and  most  readable  book.  The  style,  if 
not  often  graphic,  is  always  clear  and  never  dull.  Although  written  with 
abundant  sympathy  with  the  Highlands,  the  book  is  remarkably  free 
from  exaggeration  or  partisanship,  and  no  one  could  wish  a fairer  or  more 
intelligible  account  of  the  part  which  Inverness-shire  has  played  in  the 
general  history  of  Scotland. 
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Mary  Queen  of  Scots : From  her  Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England:  A 
Brief  Biography,  with  Critical  Notes,  a few  Documents  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  an  Itinerary,  by  David  Hay  Fleming.  (London, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  1897.  8vo,  pp.  xii  + 543  ; price  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Hay  Fleming  tells  us  that  this  short  life  of  Mary  Stuart  contains  the 
fruit  of  three  years’  almost  continuous  labour.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  if  all  historians  had  been  as  painstaking,  as  conscientious,  as  lavish  of 
time  and  labour  as  he  has  been,  we  should  now  be  in  possession  of  less 
controversy,  fewer  histories,  and  more  history.  He  has  gone  direct  to  the 
fountainhead  for  his  information.  The  smallest  detail  of  fact  has  been 
verified,  every  tradition  investigated,  every  myth  sifted.  One-third  only  of 
the  volume  is  narrative,  and  two-thirds  is  devoted  to  original  documents 
hitherto  unpublished,  notes  and  references,  and  an  itinerary,  which  show 
the  original  sources  of  his  information. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  memory  of  our  most  unhappy  Queen  is 
greatly  exalted  by  this  searching  inquiry  into  her  life  and  times.  We  are 
filled  with  pity  for  her,  and  for  the  evil  times  on  which  she  fell.  The 
daughter  of  a Guise,  the  pupil  of  a Guise  and  of  a Lorraine,  the  chosen 
friend  of  a Poictiers,  and  the  beauty  of  a French  Court,  she  was  no  more 
than  the  deplorable  outcome  of  deplorable  circumstances.  The  student 
of  history  need  not  brand  Mary  Stuart  as  the  most  abandoned  of  her  sex 
and  nation,  because  she  did  not,  in  spite  of  heredity,  environment, 
religion,  and  education,  rise  superior  to  the  most  tfying  circumstances  in 
which  frail  woman  ever  found  herself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  a miracle  on  her  behalf,  and  believe  that  she  was  as 
pure  and  good  as  she  was  cultured  and  beautiful. 

No  greater  proof  has  been  seen  of  the  power  of  beauty  and  misfortune 
than  the  never-ending  controversies  which  have  raged  round  the  name 
of  this  most  beautiful  and  most  ill-starred  Queen.  One  hopes  that 
now  that  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  has  put  us  in  possession  of  the  recorded 
facts,  we  may  form  our  opinions  for  ourselves,  and  cease  to  range 
ourselves  behind  the  partisans  of  either  side  of  the  question.  Then 
perhaps  the  war  may  cease,  and  Mary  Stuart  be  allowed  to  rest  in 
peace.  Mr.  Fleming  in  no  way  spares  Queen  Mary’s  apologists.  His 
text  has  been  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  State  Papers,  official 
records,  and  letters  of  the  period,  and  from  contemporary  histories  and 
chronicles.  Controverted  points  are  freely  dealt  with  in  the  notes  and 
references,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  two  at  least  of  Queen  Mary’s 
biographers  cut  but  sorry  figures.  He  says  of  Father  Stevenson  that  ‘he 
has  dimmed  his  great  reputation  as  an  historical  student  by  prejudice, 
partiality,  and  perversion’;  and  that  Skelton  ‘not  only  rivals  him  in  these 
faults,  but  is  so  reckless  in  matters  of  fact  and  so  careless  in  quotation, 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  statements,  no  weight  on  his 
opinions.’  And  certainly  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  contemporary 
chroniclers,  very  little  is  left  for  either  of  these  distinguished  biographers. 

Mr.  Fleming  proposes  to  deal  in  a future  volume  with  Mary’s  life  in 
England,  and  to  discuss,  in  connection  with  the  conferences  at  York  and 
Westminster,  the  Casket  Letters.  He  has  given  us  so  many  fresh  facts, 
and  exploded  so  many  pet  theories  in  his  present  volume,  that  his  next 
will  be  waited  and  watched  for  with  keen  interest  and  impatience  by  all 
students  of  Scotch  history,  and  with  some  anxiety  by  those  champions  of 
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the  House  of  Stuart,  to.  whom  Mary  is  only  the  most  maligned  as  well  as 
the  most  sorrowful  figure  in  modern  history. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Robert 
Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk.  Vol.  iv — William  Hegait’s  Protocols, 
1568-76,  with  Appendix  (including  Michael  Fleming’s  Protocols) 
i53°-67.  Glasgow,  1897.  4to,  pp.  viii -f- 1 5 7 • 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  satisfaction  with  which  one  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  another  volume  of  these  early  protocols,  which  furnishes 
him  with  not  only  a legible  and  convenient  abstract — sometimes  a full 
transcript  of  the  protocols  themselves,  but  with  indices  of  persons  and 
places,  and  a glossary  to  Fleming’s  vernacular.  This  volume  contains 
also  certain  additional  documents,  including  an  excerpt  from  a letter  from 
Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  dated  20th  January  1566-67, 
written  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Hegait,  the  Town 
Clerk,  for  circulating  rumours  regarding  variances  between  her  and  her 
husband  Darnley. 

A translated  abstract  of  Heygate’s  Protocols  occupies  the  first  twenty- 
six  pages  of  the  book,  while  the  next  ninety  pages  are  filled  with  the 
earlier  and  vernacular  protocols  of  Michael  Fleming.  There  occurs 
among  these  latter  protocols  an  interesting  case  of  a claim  for  maritagium 
from  an  heir.  It  is  recorded  that  on  ‘ 11  February  1536-7,  at  4 p.m., 
Mr.  John  Walker,  procurator  for  Elizabeth  Steward,  daughter  of  quondam 
Robert  Steward  of  Myntto,  went  to  the  presence  of  Robert  Maxwell  of 
Calderwood,  and  there  read  and  intimated  to  him  the  letter  of  the  King, 
under  his  privy  seal,  granted  to  the  said  Robert  Steward,  upon  the  gift  of 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Robert  Maxwell ; also  an  instrument  of  assigna- 
tion, granted  by  the  said  Robert  Steward  to  the  said  Elizabeth,  of  the  said 
marriage,  and  a procuratory  of  hers,  in  virtue  of  which  the  said  Mr.  John 
warned  the  said  Robert  Maxwell  to  compear  in  the  parish  church  of 
Cowper,  situated  within  the  burgh  thereof,  on  the  24  day  of  April  next  to 
come,  at  the  tenth  hour  before  noon,  to  marry  and  take  as  his  spouse, 
Elizabeth  Barclay,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Barclay,  of  Cwllarnye, 
knight,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  said  royal  letters  and  assignation  of  the 
said  Robert  Steward,  expressly  intimating  to  the  said  Robert  Maxwell, 
that  if  he  should  marry  any  other  woman  than  the  said  Elizabeth  Barclay, 
he  should  pay  to  the  said  Elizabeth  Steward  the  double  of  the  said 
marriage ; and  solemnly  protesting  that  in  c£se  he  failed  in  the  premises, 
and  did  not  complete  and  solemnise  marriage  with  the  said  Elizabeth 
Barclay,  the  said  Robert  Maxwell  should  pay  the  said  double  of  the 
marriage  to  the  said  Elizabeth  Steward,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said 
royal  letters,  and  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Done  at  the  manor  called  the  Mowchlynhowll,  near  the  town  ( oppidum ) 
of  Calderwood.  Witnesses— -Alexander  Maxwell,  Jasper  Petigrew,  Robert 
Hammylton,  and  John  Hammylton.’  The  Editor  adds,  in  the  course 
of  a footnote  on  the  double  and  single  avails,  that  what  the  result  of  this 
summons  was  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  abstracts,  as  the  Editor 
announces  in  his  preface,  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Macleod, 
who  is  so  well  known  as  an  authority  on  Records. 
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The  old  Ludgings  of  Stirling : Being  the  Ancient  Residences  of  the  Nobility , 
Clergy , and  Civic  Dignitaries , not  hitherto  delineated  and  described , by 
J.  S.  Fleming,  F.S.A.  Scot.  (Eneas  Mackay,  Stirling),  1897,  pp. 
xvi+139.  Foolscap  4to,  7s.  6d.  net.  Illustrated  by  forty-one 
pen-and-ink  sketches  by  the  Author. 


This  is  a most  important  addition  to  the  interesting  literature  already 
existing  on  Stirling  and  its  ancient  buildings.  It  follows  quickly  on  Mr. 
Small’s  Old  Stirling , measured  and  drawn  for  the  Stone , a notice  of  which 
was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Antiquary.  In  the  old  days,  when 
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Stirling  Castle  was  a royal  residence,  and  the  old  town  was  the  residence 
of  the  Regents — Lennox,  Mar,  Morton,  Moray — the  nobles,  high  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  and  lairds  of  the  surrounding  country  all  had  their 
c ludgings  ’ in  Stirling.  It  is  the  memory  of  these  historic  and  picturesque 
buildings  that  Mr.  Fleming  is  resolved  to  perpetuate,  many  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  no  permanent  record,  and  must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  disappear.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  architecturally,  as  well 
as  historically,  are  ‘ The  Town  Clerk  Norie’s  Ludging,’  ‘ Forester  of  Logie’s 
Ludging,’  ‘ Jonet  Kilbowie’s  Tavern  (Darnley’s  House),’  ‘ J.  Bowie’s  Ludging 
and  Court  (“Serjeant  of  His  Majesty’s  Wine  Cellars”),’  and  ‘ Bothwell  or 
“Bogle  Ha’”  (Sir  Robert  the  Brous)  Ludging.’  All  are  charmingly 
illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  the  author.  The  two  Ludgings  of 
Forester  of  Logie,  the  illustration  of  one  of  which  we’ insert  by  kind  per- 
mission of  the  publisher,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  in  point  of  size 
and  architecture.  Besides  the  Old  Ludgings,  Mr.  Fleming  gives  us  some 
curious  extracts  enumerating  the  legal  symbols  used  in  taking  sasine, 
selected  from  ancient  documents  in  Sir  M.  Connal’s  Burgh  Records,  which 
may  come  within  the  special  province  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  lawyer, 
but  which  will  be  read  with  the  liveliest  interest  by  the  layman  as  well. 
Such  old  rites  and  customs  as  ‘ taking  sasine  ’ of  property  by  receiving 
from  the  hands  of  the  seller  a handful  of  earth,  stones,  and  a cup  of 
water.  ‘ Breaking  sasine  ’ (by  breaking  dishes  and  throwing  them  forth 
with  earth  and  stones  from  the  ground),  an  old  formality  of  protest  that 
a sasine  has  been  improperly  obtained,  was  found  recently,  by  Mr.  Renwick, 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Glasgow  (see  Glasgow  Protocols,  No.  801).  Mr. 
Fleming  finds  that  the  custom  was  in  use  in  Stirling  also.  The  book  ends 
with  a notice  of  the  marriage  of  an  Argyle  with  a Montgomery,  which 
was  celebrated  with  an  admirable  simplicity,  at  the  door  of  the  parish 
church  of  Dollar,  April  21,  1478.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
in  those  days  to  solemnise  the  marriage  at  the  door  of  the  church,  not 
inside,  but  the  event  is  described  as  ‘ Done  in  the  Church  of  Dollar,  the 
tenth  hour  before  noon  or  thereby.’ 

Reviews  of  several  books  unavoidably  held  over. 
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RAISING  DRAGON. 

When  Bruce  killed  Comyn  in  February  1306,  there  speedily  followed 
the  mission  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  suppress  the 
Scottish  insurrection.  Barbour  (bk.  ii.  line  205)  states  that  Edward’s 
instructions  to  him  were  to  f byrn  and  slay  and  raiss  dragoun.’  The  last 
phrase  has  occasioned  difficulty.  Barbour  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
editors ; could  he  have  guessed  that  his  great  work  would  be  sponsored 
to  the  nineteenth  century  by  Jamieson  and  Skeat,  it  might  have  helped 
him  to  die  happy.  Yet  not  even  in  their  monumental  editions  are  we 
furnished  with  a full  and  final  explanation  of  the  unique  locution  to  ‘ raise 
dragon’  which  has  been  glossed  variously  as  meaning  (1)  military  execu- 
tion; (2)  to  harry;  (3)  to  act  tyrannously,  and  (4)  to  play  the  devil. 
For  this  last  rendering  a passage  in  the  Song  of  Roland  (line  1641)  is 
invoked  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  the  dragon  was  the  devil’s 
standard  raised  by  a pagan  host.  This  contention,  however,  is  not 
tenable,  as  1 dragun  ’ in  the  line  in  question,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
great  French  romance  (lines  3266,  3330,  3550),  means  no  more  than  the 
standard  of  King  Marsile  and  his  Mohammedan  army.  M.  Leon 
Gautier,  in  his  glossary  to  the  Chanson , says  simply  that  it  was  the  standard 
of  the  pagans ; and  this  quite  accords  with  Ducange’s  proofs  that  the 
word  in  that  general  sense  of  standard  or  ensign  was  familiar  to  Europe 
at  large.  A very  explicit  drawing  of  such  a dragon,  an  image,  not  a flag, 
carried  by  a horseman,  has  been  found  in  an  eighth-century  ms.  (Wood- 
ward’s Heraldry , 1896,  vol.  i.  plate  ii.)  The  dragon  borne  in  ecclesiastical 
processions  to  denote  the  devil  or  symbolise  heresy  obviously  was  a very 
different  thing  from  the  military  ensign,  and  the  two  must  not  be  con- 
founded. It  is,  of  course,  not  in  the  least  likely  that  so  many  sections  of 
Christendom  would  march  to  battle  following  an  image  of  the  devil.  It 
may  be  asserted,  therefore,  that  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  in  Barbour 
is  still  in  some  respects  to  seek.  It  will  have  to  be  sought  in  English 
history,  for  the  dragon  banner  was  once  well  known  there. 

The  dragon,  as  a military  sign  like  the  more  familiar  eagle,  is  supposed 
vol.  xii. — no.  xlviii.  L 
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to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Roman  army  after  contact  with  the 
Dacians  and  Scythians  who  employed  it.  Amongst  the  Saxons  also  we  have 
the  warrant  of  Widukind  (i.  ch.  1 1)  for  believing  that  the  dragon  figure  was 
a sacred  ensign.  According  to  Vegetius  (bk.  ii.  ch.  13),  the  Roman  legion 
as  a whole  had  its  eagle  while  the  component  cohorts  had  their  dragons. 
St.  Chrysostom,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  describes  the  golden 
dragon  as  an  imperial  emblem  embroidered  on  the  robes  of  Arcadius 
(Gibbon,  ch.  xxxii.).  The  golden  dragon  makes  its  debut  in  mythical 
English  history  early,  like  that  long-lived  and  powerful  allegory  of  Merlin 
and  the  battle  between  the  red  dragon  and  the  white — between  the  Celt 
and  the  Saxon.  Utherpendragon  is  declared  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
(viii.  ch.  17)  to  have  taken  his  name  from  the  golden  image  of  a dragon 
which  he  bore  as  his  war  ensign.  Hence  no  doubt  romance,  wearing  the 
mask  of  history  (R.  of  Brunne , R.  S.,  line  13345),  described  King  Arthur’s 
banner  in  kindred  terms — 

‘ the  dragon 

That  Arthur  bar  for  gonfanoun.’ 


There  is  less  doubt  about  the  verity  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon’s  allegations 
in  his  history,  (1)  under  the  year  752,  that  the  standard  of  the  kings 
of  Wessex  was  a golden  dragon,  and  (2)  under  the  year  1016,  that  the 
king’s  station  in  battle  was  between  the  standard  and  the  dragon 
{Monumenta  Hist . Brit.  i.  728,  756). 

Emblems  of  royalty  have  many  indications  of  their  origin  in  a wor- 
ship of  brute  force  to  which  the  ethical  concept  subsequently  applied  was 
really  foreign,  and  not  always  a very  appropriate  afterthought.  The  eagle 
and  the  lion,  the  most  famous  of  all  these  symbols,  are  fundamentally 
types  of  ruthless  strength.  The  dragon,  a very  exorbitant  reptile  indeed 
in  the  sense  of  heraldry,  was  of  the  same  category,  and  even  apart  from 
his  imperial  associations,  was  quite  worthy  to  rank  with  them.  The 
middle  ages,  exploiting  and  expanding  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Isidore, 
assigned  him  many  strange  attributes  ( Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  ed.  1488, 
xviii.,  ch.  37 ; Jaques  de  Vitry,  Historia  Orientalis , ch.  89,  Neckam,  etc.). 
A gliding  serpent  without  feet  (unlike  the  griffin),  he  was  by  some  autho- 
rities reckoned  the  largest  of  all  animated  things ; great  and  terrible  was 
the  fighting  virtue  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  tail ; his  raging  and  unslakable 
heat  and  thirst  were  not  quenched  by  the  blood  of  a whole  elephant.  He 
therefore  had  a fit  enough  place  as'  a cognisance  for  mediaeval  royalty, 
less  given  to  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

The  chronicles  are  practically  unanimous  that  at  the  battle  of  Hastings 
there  was  only  one  English  standard,  although  there  is  mention  of  minor 
banners.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  King  Harold’s  vexillum  was  a figure 
of  a fighting-man.  The  Bayeux  tapestry,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  a 
dragon  figure.  Mr.  Freeman  (perhaps  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the 
already  cited  statement  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon)  combined  the  two 
accounts,  and  accepted  both,  inferring  that  the  fighting-man  was  a per- 
sonal ensign,  and  the  dragon  national.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  Harold  had  more  than  one.  The  day  of  heraldry  was  not  yet ; 
and  the  distinction  between  the  standard  of  a king  and  of  his  kingdom — 
the  personal  and  the  national  — is  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  fully 
developed  by  that  time.  In  any  case  the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the 
tapestry  shows  Harold  fighting  and  falling  beneath  the  dragon,  carried 
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closely  in  front  of  him  by  his  vexillifer.  Thus,  although  hereditary  royal 
and  national,  it  was  none  the  less  in  the  strictest  sense  a personal  ensign 
too. 

One  gleam  of  light  on  the  subject  which  Scotland  has  to  offer  is  from 
the  battle  of  the  Standard.  There  it  will  be  remembered  the  king  of 
England  was  not  present,  but  the  king  of  Scotland  was.  The  English 
standard,  which  we  know  was  not  a dragon,  is  styled  the  royal  standard 
by  Ailred.  King  David’s  royal  vexillum,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ‘ a 
figured  image  of  a dragon.’  Ailred  (Decern  Scriptores , 339,  346)  tells  how 
the  repulsed  and  fugitive  Scots  knew  when  they  saw  it  that  their  king  had 
not  fallen  but  was  retreating.  That  this  dragon  therefore  was  quite  as 
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much  a personal  as  a royal  and  national  standard  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  single  authority  known  for  its  existence. 

In  the  Crusades,  whilst  heraldry  was  still  embryonic,  we  are  told 
(Itinerarium  Ricardi , v.  ch.  48)  of  pennoncels  with  golden  flying  dragons 
upon  them.  Hoveden  (ed.  R.  S.,  iii.  129)  distinguishes  between  the  royal 
standard  (signum)  of  King  Richard  and  his  dragon,  the  hereditary  honour 
and  office  of  bearing  which  were  in  1191  the  subject  of  dispute.  Ducange 
suggests  that  the  dragon  of  Richard  was  his  standard  as  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  cites  from  an  old  French  register  a tenure  of  barony  by  the 
service  of  carrying  ‘le  Dragon  du  Due.’  He  also  cites  (voce  Draco)  an 
interesting  passage  from  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  who  records  that  he  had 
himself  seen  Richard’s  dragon  displayed,  and  that  it  had  a golden  head. 
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So  far,  however,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  hoisting  of  the  dragon 
involved  any  particular  threat  of  uncompromising  severity.  At  least  twice 
in  Merlin’s  prophecies,  as  reported  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  dragon — 
the  monster  itself,  that  is,  not  the  mere  image  of  it — connotes  extermination 
(bk.  vii.  chaps.  3 and  4,  ed.  Caxton  Soc.,  pp.  120,  127).  This  signification 
passed  to  the  banner.  In  the  thirteenth  century  that  sense  obtained  for 
a time,  and  the  chroniclers  tell  of  the  dragon  as  a menace  of  death,  a 
denial  of  pardon  to  a rebellious  enemy.  Their  agreement  demonstrates 
a contemporary  understanding  that  it  was  a gage  of  hostility  too  deep 
and  bitter  to  admit  of  quarter  or  reconciliation,  that  in  short  the  dragon 
must  have  blood. 

To  the  dragon  of  Henry  iit.  history  has  allotted  a most  important, 
though  not  particularly  tragic  role.  In  1244  Henry  directed  a dragon  to 
be  made  of  red  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  his  tongue  to  look  like  fire 
and  as  if  in  constant  motion,  and  his  eyes  to  be  of  jewels  appropriate 
(Bentley’s  Excerpta  Historical  p.  404,  Woodward  and  Burnett,  1st  ed. 
291).  The  Welsh,  who  had  given  serious  trouble  in  1229,  had  risen  again, 
and  the  dragon  was  for  their  benefit.  The  king  marched  into  Wales  in 
1245  with  a great  army,  believing  that  he  would  very  soon  subjugate  the 
Principality.  1 He  was  so  greatly  moved  with  wrath,’  says  Hemingburgh 
(i.  301),  ‘that  he  hoisted  the  dragon  standard  and  commanded  his  forces 
to  march  for  the  death  of  the  Welshmen/  But  neither  he  nor  his  dragon 
quite  effected  the  purpose  in  view.  Again  Matthew  of  Paris  ( Chronica 
Majora , R.S.  v.  648),  adopting  an  allusive  phrase  to  moralise  two  meanings 
in  one  word,  states  that  King  Henry,  in  1257,  after  marching  to  Chester, 

‘ unfurled  his  royal  banner  like  a dragon  {quasi  draconem ) which  knew  not 
how  to  spare,  and  threatened  Wales  with  general  extermination.’  During 
the  barons’  war  (see  Blaauw,  ed.  1871,  pp.  190,  191),  the  dragon  was 
turned  against  Englishmen,  fulfilling,  albeit  by  anticipation,  the  poetical 
prediction  that  one  day  they  would  be  ‘ seized  in  the  dragon’s  mouth  ’ 
(Bower’s  Scotichronicon , ii.  309).  It  was  displayed  by  the  king  on 
the  march  to  Northampton  in  1264  (Anna/es  Monastic/ , R.S.  iii.  229). 
In  the  subsequent  advance  towards  Lewes,  and  at  Lewes,  it  was  still  flying. 
Langtoft  (ed.  R.S.  ii.  142),  has  the  simple  phrase  unglossed  Le  drago?/ 
est  leve,  while  his  translator  (R.  of  Brunne  in  Hearne’s  Langtoft,  i.  217), 
says — 

‘ The  kyng  schewed  forth  his  scheld,  his  dragon  fulle  austere.’ 

According  to  the  Flores  Historiarum , and  two  slightly  divergent 
chronicles  by  Rishanger  (Flores,  R.S.,  year  1264,  ii.  495.  Rishanger,  R.S. 
26,  Rishanger,  Camden  Soc.  32,  Rishanger  in  Wats’s  M.  Paris , 995),  in  the 
differences  of  which  a cause  of  confusion  has  been  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  in  the  manuscripts  between  the  words  indiciu/n  and  judicium , 
the  dragon  was  either  a symbol,  or  a sentence,  of  death.  Probably  the 
best  reading  and  most  authoritative  text  is  that  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Flores,  to  the  effect  that  the  king’s  army  was  ‘ ensigned  with  the  royal 
standard,  which  they  call  the  dragon — holding  out  an  inexorable  sentence 
of  death.’  The  Rishanger  variants  omit  the  inexorable,  and  leave  it  an 
open  question  whether  we  are  not  to  read  instead  of  a sentence,  a symbol 
or  message  of  death,  but  add  that  the  dragon  was  carried  in  front  of  the 
king.  John  of  Oxenede  (R.S.  223,  also  in  Rishanger,  Camden  Soc.  13 1) 
similarly  says  ; ‘ The  king’s  banners  advance  following  the  dragon,  which, 
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when  it  is  seen  in  the  army  is  the  signal  of  slaughter  to  the  uttermost.’ 
As  matters  turned  out,  the  defeat  of  Lewes  deprived  the  signal  of  its 
terror.  ‘ O dolor  draconis  ! ’ was  the  unsympathetic  apostrophe  of 
Oxenede,  who  was  not  on  the  side  of  the  dragon.  Neither  was  Langtoft, 
who  metonymically  puts  the  fact  rather  neatly  in  saying  that  Simon  de 
Montfort  cast  down  the  dragon — le  dragoun  avalait. 

It  was  certainly  an  unlucky  emblem  for  Henry  hi.,  this  ‘dragon  full 
austere,’  and  after  his  time  it  is  seldom  mentioned  as  in  use.  The  Flores 
repeats  Matthew  of  Paris’s  observation  ( Chron . Mcij.  i.  228),  that  it  was 
still  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  England  in  their  warlike  expeditions  to 
have  the  dragon  carried  in  front  of  them  for  a vexillum.  Historically  it 
seldom  had  the  chance  of  proving  itself  as  cruel  as  the  chroniclers  painted 
it.  Indeed  the  present  writer  is  unaware  of  its  being  associated  with  any 
great  victory  except  that  of  Crecy  in  1346.  A very  interesting  chronicle 
of  distinctly  military  spirit  ( Galfridus  le  Baker  de  Bwinbroke , Caxton  Soc. 
164,  165),  describes  the  standard  of  Edward  111.  as  a ‘banner  in  which  a 
dragon  was  depicted  clad  in  his  (i.e.  Edward’s)  arms,  and  which  therefore 
was  styled  the  dragon,  signifying  that  the  pride  of  the  lion  and  the 
gentleness  of  the  lilies  had  been  laid  aside  and  had  been  transformed  into 
the  cruelty  of  the  dragon.’  This  explanation  of  a curious  example  of  the 
heraldic  ‘single  supporter,’  is  given  as  contrast  and  sequel  to  a note  on 
the  Oriflamme,  purporting  that  when  that  renowned  gonfanon  of  France 
was  displayed  no  man  might  under  pain  of  death  take  a prisoner  under 
assurance  of  quarter.1 

The  possible  inaccuracy  of  these  ancient  and  weighty  comments  on  the 
dragon  and  his  significance  is,  for  present  objects,  of  quite  secondary 
moment.  The  material  point  is,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  later,  there  was  still  prevalent  the  conception  (vouched  as 
existing,  by  contemporary  proofs,  nearly  a hundred  years  before)  that  the 
dragon  banner  was  a token  of  hostility  more  deadly  than  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  feudal  and  chivalric  warfare  countenanced.  Its  display  in 
every  example  adduced  was  against  subjects  in  revolt,  however  sup- 
posititious, as  at  Crecy,  the  claim  of  sovereignty  might  be.  The  explanation 
common  to  so  many  chroniclers  of  the  period  manifestly  offers  to 
Barbour’s  words  a gloss  capable  of  historical  test.  What  then  were 
Aymer  de  Valence’s  instructions  about  the  Scottish  enemy,  and  what  was 
actually  done?  The  instructions  were  tolerably  distinct  and  firm.  In 
June  1306,  King  Edward  wrote  to  Valence  to  put  to  death  all  enemies 
and  rebels,  and  to  reserve  only  prisoners  of  consequence  till  Edward 
himself  could  decide  their  fate  (Bain’s  Calendar,  ii.  1790,  compare  1782, 


1 Most  probably  this  statement  of  Geoffrey  Baker  about  the  historic  French  banner 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  more  popular  than  critical : still  it  does  appear  fairly  clear  that  just  as 
from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Oriflamme  was  never  (except  once — at  Agincourt) 
raised  in  battle  in  the  absence  of  the  French  King  as  banner-bearer  of  St.  Denys  ; so  the 
royal  dragon  of  the  kings  of  England  would  seem  never  to  be  recorded  as  displayed  in 
any  battle  where  the  monarch  was  not  himself  in  the  field.  At  least  the  present  writer 
has  found  no  instance.  Note  the  chronicler’s  remark  that  the  dragon  was  carried  in 
front  of  the  king — just  as  it  is  shown  in  the  tapestry  picture  of  Harold’s  death.  The 
author  of  the  Song  of  Roland  supposed  the  Oriflamme  to  have  been  the  banner  of 
ecclesiastical  Rome.  ‘ St.  Peter’s  it  was,  so  then  it  had  the  Roman  name  ’ ( Seint  Piere 
flit,  si  aveit  num  Romaine , line  3094).  St.  Peter  may  have  been  somehow  associated 
with  the  English  dragon  too  : at  all  events,  that  of  Henry  in.  was  originally  placed  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster  ( Excerpta  Historica,  404). 
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1786,  1787).  Barbour  tells  (ii.  455)  that  when  news  of  prisoners  came, 
Edward  was  blithe, 

‘ And  for  dispyte  bad  draw  and  hingd 

Hemingburgh,  too  (ii.  250),  speaks  of  the  king’s  special  order  (compare 
Bain’s  Calendar , ii.  18 11)  under  which,  in  that  fierce  autumn  of  1306,  so 
many  Scotsmen,  gentle  and  simple,  died  cruelly  by  traitors’  deaths  on  the 
scaffold.  The  commission  to  the  judges  was  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
not  to  try  the  prisoners,  who  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  answer.  ‘ Sum 
thai  hangyt,’  says  Barbour  (ii.  467),  ‘sum  thai  drew.’  Although  Valence 
did  not  in  fact  raise  the  dragon,  his  entire  work  answered  closely  to  the 
hypothetical  consequences  of  the  display  of  that  austere  and  inexorable 
symbol  as  illustrated  by  old  opinions  dealt  with  in  this  essayette. 


BARON  MUNCHAUSEN’S  MINERALOGICAL  DISCOVERIES 

IN  SCOTLAND. 

Rudolphe  Eric  Raspe  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1737.  Librarian  at 
first  of  the  library  of  his  native  town,  he  was  afterwards  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Archaeology  in  the  Caroline  College  and  Curator  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Antiquities  of  Coins  and  Medals  at  Hesse-Cassel.  For  these  positions 
of  distinction  he  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  suited.  He  could  write 
and  speak  well  in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  as  well  as  his  native 
German,  and  wrote  several  learned  works  on  mineralogy  and  geology  in 
these  languages.  He  reviewed  Ossian’s  Poems  and  Percy’s  Reliques , 
translating  portions  of  these  works ; and  was  author  of  a poem  having 
chivalry  for  its  theme  and  entitled  Herman  und  Gnnilde.  A communica- 
tion of  his  in  Latin  on  Fossil  Teeth,  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1769,  procured  his  election  as  an  honorary  member  of  that 
learned  society.  Having,  it  is  alleged,  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
money  realised  on  the  fraudulent  sale  of  the  coins  belonging  to  the 
Museum,  he  left  Germany.  He  next  appears  in  London  about  1775, 
where  we  find  him  a year  later  publishing  a book  on  extinct  German 
volcanoes.  In  1781  he  published  a transcript  of  a ms.  by  a German 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  use  of  oil 
colours  had  been  known  long  before  Van  Eyck,  to  whom  Vasari  had 
incorrectly  attributed  the  invention.  Raspe’s  discovery  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  Horace  Walpole,  at  whose  expense  the  book  was  published,  and 
about  this  time  he  received  employment  as  overseer  at  Dalcoath  Mines 
in  Cornwall  where  he  probably  spent  some  six  or  seven  years.  It  was 
while  in  Cornwall  that  Raspe  wrote  and  published  the  trivial  work  that 
has  rendered  him  more  famous  than  all  his  learned  treatises.  This  was 
Baron  Munchausen' s Narrative  of  His  Marveillous  Travels  and  Campaigns. 
It  was  first  published  in  1785,  and  at  once  attained  immense  popularity. 
It  was  translated  into  German  two  years  later  by  Burger,  to  whom  its 
authorship  has  often  been  attributed.  Raspe  was  first  definitely  stated  to 
be  the  author  in  1824,  by  Karl  von  Reinhard,  the  friend  of  Burger  and 
editor  of  his  works. 

We  have  said  that  Raspe  probably  remained  in  Cornwall  till  about 
1788.  We  know  for  certain  that  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
following  year,  if  not  for  a longer  period,  he  honoured  Scotland  with  a 
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visit  on  mineralogical  discoveries  bent.  Most  of  the  time . during  which 
he  was  resident  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  spent  either  in  Edin- 
burgh or  with  Sir  John  Sinclair  at  Ulbster.  In  the  Scots  Magazine  of 
October  1789  there  appeared  the  following  grandiloquent  account  of  some 
of  these  discoveries  : — 

‘Affairs  in  Scotland. 

‘Mr.  Raspe,  the  German  mineralogist,  after  having  examined  the  greater 
part  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands,  has  at  last  begun  his  survey 
of  Caithness.  He  has  been  successful  in  discovering  mines  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  cobalt,  manganese,  etc.,  and  he  will  probably  publish  an 
account  of  these  discoveries.  It  must  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
every  friend  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Highlands,  to  understand  that  the 
marble  of  Tirie,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  lead  in  the  property 
of  Lord  Breadalbine,  and  the  iron  on  the  estate  of  Glengarry,  are  likely 
to  turn  out  of  great  value  and  importance.  From  Sutherland  he  has 
brought  specimens  of  the  finest  clay,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  this 
country  [county]  will  yet  make  a figure  as  a mining  district,  there  being 
every  symptom  of  coal,  and  a very  promising  vein  of  heavy  spar  mixed 
with  lead  having  been  discovered.  On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the 
tour  of  this  ingenious  traveller  will  turn  out  of  great  public,  as  well  as 
private  utility,  and  will  do  credit  to  those  who  have  promoted  it.’ 

Who  contributed  this  paragraph  to  the  Scots  Magazine ? It  can 
readily  be  understood  that  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
periodicals  of  Scotland  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
system  of  newspaper  reporting  or  correspondence.  The  monthly  maga- 
zines of  that  period  partly  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  newspaper  and 
relied  for  the  news  they  contained  on  any  voluntary  correspondent  whom 
circumstances  had  placed  in  possession  of  some  curious  or  interesting 
item  of  news.  Stirred  by  different  motives,  some  correspondents  would 
send  their  communications  to  their  favourite  periodical  with  the  laudable 
desire  of  imparting  to  others  what  they  had  themselves  learned ; others 
possibly  might  feel  impelled  to  write  while  suffering  from  an  innocent 
attack  of  cacoethes  scribendi.  [See  articles  by  the  present  writer  in  Scots 
Magazine,  February  and  December  1896.] 

It  is  evident  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  under  review  was  no  mere 
local  scribbler,  but  one  not  only  cognisant  of  Raspe’s  visit  to  the  High- 
lands, but  also  acquainted  with  his  visit  further  north.  While  composed 
with  terseness,  it  is  so  complete  and  comprehensive  a report  of  the  famous 
geological  excursion,  that  we  are  possibly  justified  in  concluding  that 
Raspe  wrote  it  himself.  Sir  John  Sinclair  could  have  done  so,  as  he 
would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  facts  from  his  visitor,  but  as  the 
concluding  sentence  implies  praise  to  Sir  John,  at  whose  expense  it  would 
almost  appear  the  western  tour  was  undertaken,  the  report  must  have 
been  written  by  another,  and  who  more  likely  than  his  guest,  the  ingenious 
and  imaginative  author  of  Baron  Munchausen.  It  may  also,  if  necessary, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Geology  of  Caithness  for  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, so  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  write  to  the  Scots  Magazine  on 
the  same  subject. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  surmise  regarding  the  parentage  of  the  para- 
graph we  have  quoted,  the  author  was  actuated  by  neither  of  the  motives 
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which  we  have  attributed  to  ordinary  correspondents.  The  somewhat 
lofty  style  of  the  writer  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  general  tone  of  Mun- 
chausen. It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  easy  grace  with  which  the  mineral 
wealth  is  distributed  with  a generous  hand  amongst  the  great  landowners 
of  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  laird  of  Glengarry,  and  the 
philanthropic  agriculturalist  of  Ulbster  has  each  a tempting  bait  dangled 
before  his  eyes.  The  latter,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  had  probably  been  already 
hooked  and  landed.  What  these  landowners  were  expected  to  do,  was  to 
employ  the  enterprising  German  mineralogist  to  work  the  minerals  for  all 
they  were  worth.  Raspe  lived  a hundred  years  before  his  time.  In  1898 
his  talents  would  be  employed  to  full  advantage  in  the  interests  of  some 
mighty  gold  syndicate  as  prospecting  mineralogist  in  South  Africa, 
Westralia,  or  Klondyke.  However  modestly  Raspe  may  have  issued 
Munchaitsen  from  the  press,  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  in  the  Scots 
Magazine  episode  as  excellent  an  example  of  the  art  of  blowing  one’s 
own  trumpet  as  any  ever  practised  by  a modern  novelist.  This  different 
line  of  conduct  in  Raspe  does  not  militate  against  our  theory.  Raspe’s 
avowed  profession  was  that  of  a dealer  in  facts,  not  fancies.  It  would 
not  have  enhanced  his  professional  reputation  that  he  should  have  been 
identified  with  the  author  of  Munchausen.  He  might  reasonably  have 
thought,  in  the  words  of  his  own  Baron,  ‘ the  little  regard  which  this  im- 
pudent knave  has  to  veracity,  makes  me  sometimes  apprehensive  that  my 
real  facts  may  fall  under  suspicion  by  being  found  in  company  with  his 
confounded  inventions.’  To  show  the  position  which  this  versatile  man 
occupied  in  contemporary  estimation  in  respect  of  his  acknowledged 
writings,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  name  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
five  hundred  celebrated  authors  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  published  in 
London  in  1788. 

We  obtain  some  additional  information  relating  to  Raspe’s  minera- 
logical  discoveries  in  Scotland  from  the  work  entitled  An  Economical 
History  of  the  Hebrides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland , written  by  Dr.  John 
Walker,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1808.  In  the  second  volume  he  writes: 

‘ In  the  Island  of  Icolumb-kill  there  is  a white  saline  marble,  sometimes 
veined  with  black,  and  sometimes  containing  veins  of  a greenish  mica.  A 
large  altar  table  which  formerly  existed  in  the  ancient  abbey,  upon  the 
island,  was  formed  of  this  marble.  A quarry  upon  it  [the  island,  not  the 
altar]  was  opened  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Raspe,  a German  miner,  and 
some  pieces  of  it  brought  to  Edinburgh,  which  were  much  esteemed.’ 
Walker  has  also  something  to  say  of  the  marble  of  Tiree,  which  he  claims 
to  have  discovered,  and  states  to  be  of  very  uncommon  variety,  of  a 
‘ carnation  colour,  and  the  concretions  are  of  a green  chrystalised  schorl.’ 
A block  of  it  was  taken  to  Edinburgh,  from  which  a table  was  formed  for 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  placed  in  Holyrood  Palace.  From  this  account 
it  would  appear  that  Raspe  did  not  deal  entirely  in  fiction,  but  he  ex- 
aggerated the  truth  until  it  became  in  effect  as  prejudicial  as  an  untruth. 
A poor  vein  of  a mineral  is  for  practical  mining  purposes  equivalent  to  no 
vein  at  all. 

Raspe  exaggerated  the  finds  he  himself  made,  or  others  had  reported. 
Thus,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  where  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  miners  found  a 
vein  of  ore  three  inches  thick,  Raspe  had  found  one  of  three  feet ! 
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In  1787,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster  had  discovered  indications  of 
the  presence  of  some  mineral  deposits  on  his  estate  at  the  Hill  of  Skinnet, 
four  miles  from  Thurso.  In  tracing  the  course  of  a burn,  there  was  found 
a small  vein  of  yellow  mundick  about  three  inches  in  breadth,  and  at  a 
greater  depth  some  white  mundick  was  discovered.  Sir  John  referred 
these  discoveries  to  some  Cornish  miners,  who  told  him  the  mundick 
itself  was  of  little  value,  but  was  a good  indicator  of  the  near  presence  of 
other  minerals  of  greater  value.  ‘ White  mundick,’  according  to  their 
proverbial  philosophy,  ‘ was  a good  horseman  and  always  rode  on  a good 
load.’  In  1790,  Sir  John  wrote  to  a lead  company  in  London,  but 
failed  to  get  it  interested  in  the  problematical  discoveries  of  Caithness. 
The  reference  to  the  Cornish  miners  rouses  our  curiousity  to  know  what 
connection,  if  any,  the  quondam  overseer  of  Dalcoath  mines  may  have 
had  with  them.1 

In  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland , we  find  the  following  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  the  discoveries : ‘ Mr.  Raspe,  a German  mineralogist, 
having  come  into  the  country  of  Caithness  last  autumn  [this  was  written 
in  1790],  was  employed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  make  trials  in  the  same 
place  ; and  not  far  from  the  mundick,  he  discovered  a regular  vein  of 
heavy  spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals,  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  very 
near  the  spot  where  the  mundick  was  found.  No  further  progress- was 
made  than  merely  to  ascertain  the  size  of  the  vein,  and  the  nature  of  the 
metal  which  it  contained.’ 

No  mention  is  made  of  these  supposed  discoveries  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  written  by  his  son.  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  however, 
states  that  she  had  often  heard  her  father  relate  the  story  of  the  imposi- 
tion, but  never  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bitterness.  Although  the  acute 
mineralogist  wheedled  Sir  John  out  of  a considerable  sum  for  the  dis- 
covery of  minerals  which  it  was  suspected  had  been  previously  procured 
from  Cornwall  and  placed  where  afterwards  found,  it  was  considered  by 
the  Sinclair  family  that  they  had  been  amply  compensated  by  the  amuse- 
ment which  their  intelligent  and  facetious  guest  had  given  them.  From 
this  we  may  assume  that  one  phase  of  Raspe’s  character  may  possibly 
have  been  indicated  in  the  Preface  to  his  romance  when  he  describes 
Munchausen  as  one  who,  when  the  conversation  threatened  to  become 
argumentative,  directed  the  talk  into  the  more  peaceable  channel  of 
humorous  story-telling.  ‘The  Baron  was,’  he  says,  ‘a  man  of  great 
original  humour ; and  having  found  that  prejudiced  minds  cannot  be 
reasoned  into  common  sense,  and  that  bold  assertors  are  very  apt  to 
bully  and  speak  their  audience  out  of  it,  he  never  argues  with  either  of 
them,  but  adroitly  turns  the  conversation  upon  indifferent  topics,  and 
then  tells  a story  of  his  travels,  campaigns,  and  sporting  adventures  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  well  calculated  to  awaken  and  shame  the 
common  sense  of  those  who  have  lost  sight  of  it  by  prejudice  or  habit.’ 

1 Raspe  may  have  been  introduced  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge.  In  an  ‘ Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Chemistry,’  Watson  quotes  a statement  made  by  Raspe  in  the  preface  to  his 
translation  of  Born’s  Travels  in  Hungary , etc.,  regarding  the  cobalt  ores  of  Hesse. 
Watson  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sinclair,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  he  was  also  acquainted 
with  Raspe.  Baron  Born,  several  of  whose  works  Raspe  translated,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished mineralogist  then  living,  and,  curiously  enough,  was  not  unlike  his  English 
translator  in  being  celebrated  as  a humorist,  his  Natural  History  of  Afonfts,  and  other 
humorous  works,  enjoying  a wide  popularity  throughout  Europe. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  manner  in  which  Raspe  comported  himself 
while  amusing  his  hosts  at  Thurso  Castle. 

In  The  Antiquary , Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  stand 
for  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  Herman  Dousterswivel  for  Raspe.  In  the 
novel  too  many  of  Reginald  Scott’s  beliefs  in  astrology  and  witchcraft 
are  attributed  to  the  Dutchman  for  it  to  be  anything  like  a true  portrait 
of  Raspe ; the  latter,  besides,  spoke  good  English,  and  not  the  broken 
jargon  put  into  the  mouth  of  Dousterswivel ; but  nearly  thirty  years 
had  intervened  between  the  explorations  at  Caithness  and  the  writing  of 
The  Antiquary. 

Either  before  or  after  his  visit  to  Thurso,  Raspe  was  employed  by 
James  Tassie  of  Edinburgh,  in  cataloguing  his  unique  collection  of  casts 
and  impressions  from  ancient  and  modern  gems.  A preliminary  con- 
spectus of  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  collection  was  first 
issued,  and  was  followed  in  1791  (but  dated  from  Edinburgh  16th  April 
1790),  by  a * Descriptive  Catalogue,’  in  which  over  fifteen  thousand  casts 
of  ancient  and  modern  engraved  gems,  etc.,  were  described  in  French 
and  English.  Mr.  Seccombe,  one  of  Munchausen’s  editors,  says  Raspe 
went  north  in  1791  after  his  work  for  Tassie  was  finished,  but  we  have 
seen  from  the  contemporary  accounts  in  the  Scots  Magazine  and  the 
Statistical  Account,  that  he  was  at  Thurso  Castle  in  1789. 

The  last  we  hear  of  Raspe  is  that  he  received  an  appointment  as 
manager  of  mines  at  Muckross  in  Ireland,  and  died  there  from  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  in  1794.  G.  W.  Niven. 


THE  MOVING  WOOD:  A POSTSCRIPT. 

By  far  the  most  stirring  parallel  to  the  Macbeth  incident  is  older  than 
any  yet  cited  (supra,  pp.  49-56).  Appearing  in  the  chronicle  of  Aimoin,  a 
monk  of  Fleury-sur-Loire,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  in  1008,  it  relates 
to  an  event  still  earlier  by  nearly  half  a millennium — the  battle  of  Droissy, 
near  Soissons,  in  593  (Bouquet’s  Recueil. , iii.  107  ; T Art  de  verifier  les 
dates , 8vo,  ed.  1818,  v.  394).  On  the  death  of  Gontran,  Childebert  11. 
attempted  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  child-cousin  Clotaire  11.,  king  of 
Soissons,  and  son  of  Fredegunde.  Childebert’s  army  was  under  the 
command  of  two  generals,  Wintrio,  Duke  of  Champagne,  and  Gundoald. 
Landeric  was  the  commander  for  the  dauntless  Fredegunde,  who,  carry- 
ing her  boy  in  her  arms,  rode  at  the  head  of  her  troops  until  contact 
with  the  enemy  was  imminent. 

Meanwhile  Wintrio  and  Gundoald  lay  encamped.  One  morning  at 
early  dawn  a sentinel  in  their  host  detected  something  unusual  just  outside 
the  lines,  and  drew  a comrade’s  attention  to  the  fact.  ‘What  is  that 
wood,’ he  said,  ‘which  I see  now?  Last  night  there  was  none,  scarce 
even  the  smallest  scrub.’  His  comrade  was  incredulous,  and  rallied  him 
on  his  powers  of  imagination ; surely  the  wine  of  the  night  before  was  in 
his  head  still,  or  he  would  have  remembered  that  the  horses  of  the  army 
were  at  pasture  in  the  wood.  ‘Why!’  said  he,  ‘do  you  not  hear  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells  hanging  from  their  necks?’  Aimoin  reminds  us  that 
the  use  of  such  bells  was  an  old  custom  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  the 
animals  if  they  strayed. 

The  first  sentinel,  however,  had  the  truer  instinct.  The  wood  had  not 
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been  there  the  night  before,  neither  had  the  bells.  Landeric  had  deter- 
mined to  effect  a surprise.  He  had  lopped  off  a branch  from  a tree  in  the 
wood  through  which  his  line  of  march  lay ; next  he  had  fastened  a bell  to 
his  horse’s  neck.  The  whole  army,  obeying  his  order,  had  done  the  like, 
and  now,  as  the  first  streak  of  morning  light  rose  on  the  horizon,  they 
stood  with  their  boughs  for  ambush,  in  readiness  to  storm  the  slumbering 
camp  of  Wintrio. 

Whilst  the  two  sentinels  were  yet  discussing,  the  branches  were  thrown 
down ; what  had  seemed  a dense  wood  was  in  a moment  revealed  as  an 
arrayed  battalion  flashing  with  the  sheen  of  arms.  The  attack  was  instant 
and  overpowering.  Wintrio  himself  barely  managed  to  escape  by  the 
swiftness  of  his  steed.  Fredegunde  took  full  advantage  of  her  victory, 
and  the  aggressive  Childebert  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
disaster. 

A friend  of  mine,  whose  learning  and  penetration  are  only  slowly  getting 
to  be  known,  as  they  deserve,  in  this  country — Dr.  Alexander  Tille — has 
directed  my  attention  to  the  late  Professor’s  Karl  Simrock’s  Handbuch  der 
Deutschen  Mythologie  for  certain  minor  German  analogues.  Professor 
Simrock  says  (p.  584)  that  in  the  old  folk-tale,  when  the  May  king  returned 
from  the  wood,  he  and  his  whole  company  were  clad  in  green,  and  so 
hidden  under  green  branches  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  whole  wood 
came  walking.  And  in  the  legend  of  Konig  Grunewald  (King  Greenwood), 
his  daughter,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy  under  cover  of  green 
boughs,  cried  to  him  to  yield  for  the  green  wood  was  come  walking : — 

Vater,  gebt  euch  gefangen ; 

Der  grime  Wald  kommt  gegangen. 

(See  Grimm’s  Deutsche  Sagen,  i.  148;  also  Wolfgang  Menzel’s  Geschichte 
der  deutschen  Dichtung , i.  164.) 

King  Grunewald,  Professor  Simrock  assures  us,  was  a winter  giant  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  when  the  May  festival  began,  ushered  in  by  the 
walking  greenwood.  Dr.  Tille  points  out  in  the  Droissy  narrative  the 
singular  conjunction  of  the  names  Gundoald  and  Wintrio  with  the  green- 
wood stratagem.  To  him  it  suggests,  by  the  affinity  of  names  and  parity 
of  circumstances,  a possible  relationship  with  the  nature-myth — if  it  indeed 
be  a nature-myth  — of  the  winter-king  Grunewald  vanquished  by  the 
actual  ‘grime  Wald’  of  summer.  The  problem  may  be  left  to  the  folk- 
lorists, but  for  their  assistance  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  England  of 
the  fourteenth  century  both  ‘summer  king’  and  ‘greenwood  king’  were 
known  terms,  if  not  specific  personalities  of  romance.  English  writers  said 
in  scorn  that  Robert  the  Bruce’s  queen  had  told  him  he  was  but  a ‘kyng 
of  somere  ’ (. Political  Songs , Camden  Soc.,  pp.  215, 380),  a rex  aestivalis  who 
would  probably  never  be  (hyenia/is)  a winter  one  (. Flores  Historiarum , year 
1306);  monarch  only  with  his  queen  like  boy  and  girl  in  their  game  of 
summer-time  (Hemingburgh,  ii.  250).  Again,  in  1308,  Edward  11.  in  an 
unpopular  tourneying  match  took  the  name  of  Greenwood  King — Rex  de 
viridi  bosco  ( Chron . Edward  /.  and  //.,  R.S.,  Annates  Pauli ni,  p.  264) — a 
title  which  supplied  a caustic  annalist  with  a fine  chance  to  point  a sentence 
with  a sarcasm  about  the  green  tree  being  quickly  turned  into  dead  wood. 

Although  the  French  legend  of  Droissy  was  not  at  first  common 
property  amongst  the  chroniclers  of  France,  it  was  yet  known  in  more  forms 
than  one  before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  (Bouquet,  iii.  256),  and  likely 
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enough  might  have  some  currency  in  Scotland  through  the  French 
alliances  resulting  from  the  wars  with  the  three  Edwards.  It  would  not 
be  surprising,  therefore,  if  its  influence  could  be  shown  to  have  contributed 
something  to  our  tale  of  Birnam  Wood.  G.  N. 


THE  INSIGNIA  OF  THE  BARONETS. 

The  cognisance  of  a member  of  any  of  the  orders  of  the  baronetage, 
save  the  Scottish  order,  consists  merely  of  an  honourable  augmentation 
surmounting  his  coat  of  arms.  This  augmentation  is  a canton  of 
the  Royal  Arms  of  Ulster,  viz. : — Argent,  a hand  gules.  The  hand  is 
generally,  but  not  unanimously,  said  to  be  a sinister  hand.  In  practice 
the  ‘canton,’  which  contains  the  Ulster  coat,  is  not  always  the  sub- 
ordinary of  that  name.  Thus  in  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage , it  is 
always  smaller  than  the  sub-ordinary,  and  is  generally  in  the  form  of  an 
escutcheon.  It  is  also  treated  to  some  extent  as  a charge,  or  a mark  of 
difference,  and  is  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  shield,  according  to 
circumstances.  Sir  William  Abdy,  who  somehow  is  always  out  of  his 
alphabetical  place  in  Burke’s  annual,  has  his  Ulster  escutcheon  there  in 
the  middle  chief.  The  Rev.  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair  carries  his  in  the 
dexter  chief,  Sir  Hervey  Bathurst  bears  his  in  the  sinister  chief,  and  in 
Sir  George  Baker’s  case,  it  is  on  the  field  of  his  coat  of  arms,  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  his  chief.  In  all  these  cases  the  ‘canton’  is  bounded 
on  at  least  one  of  its  edges  by  one  of  the  bounding  lines  of  the  coat 
which  it  surmounts,  or,  as  in  Sir  George  Baker’s  case,  by  the  bounding 
line  of  an  honourable  ordinary.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  canton 
in  its  treatment,  but  where,  as  in  Sir  Hugh  Beavor’s  shield,  it  is  placed  in 
the  fess  point,  as  if  it  were  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  on  a small  scale,  it 
is  an  inescutcheon,  surrounded  by  the  shield  on  all  sides,  and  in  no 
respect  a canton. 

On  the  institution  of  the  Scottish  or  Nova  Scotia  Order  of  baronets, 
the  arms  of  Nova  Scotia  were  assigned  as  the  badge  of  membership  of 
the  Order.  In  the  Charter  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  25th 
May  1625,  to  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  the  premier  baronet  of  the  Order, 
King  Charles  grants  him,  firstly,  a part  of  the  region  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
proceeds  that  he  has  created  an  order  of  baronets  of  which  he  makes  Sir 
Robert  the  first,  and  that  ‘ dicti  baronetti  gererent  vel  in  paludamentis 
vulgo  lie  cantoun  in  thair  coatt  of  airmis,  vel  in  scutis,  thair  scutcheonis 
pro  suo  arbitrio,  arma  Nove  Scotie.’  These  provisions  are  repeated  in 
all  the  earliest  creations  of  baronets,  and  afterwards,  when  omitted,  they 
are  referred  to. 

The  language  of  the  charter  is  unintelligible.  The  terms  of  the  Royal 
Signature  on  which  it  proceeded  are,  however,  clear — ‘The  said  Sir  Robert 
and  his  saids  aires  male  sail  and  may  have  and  beare  for  ever  heirafter 
ather  in  ane  canton  in  their  coat  of  armes  or  in  ane  inskutcheon  at  their 
election  the  arms  of  the  said  countrie  of  New  England  which  ar — ’ ( Regr 
of  Signatures,  vol.  46).  All  the  early  Signatures  and  charters  have  a blank 
here;  the  arms  of  Nova  Scotia  had  apparently  not  been  decided  on. 
What  is  remarkable  in  the  terms  of  the  Great  Seal  charter  is  not  that  in 
a matter  of  heraldry  the  clerk  should  talk  nonsense,  but  that  its  language 
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— the  Latin  of  it  being  taken  alone — should  import  a clearly  defined  grant, 
but  one  totally  different  in  kind  from  that  contemplated  in  the  Signature. 
That  the  baronets  ‘gererent  arma  Nove  Scotie  vel  in  paludamentis  vel  in 
scutis,’  means  that  in  their  option  they  may  place  the  badge  of  their  knight- 
hood on  their  mantle  or  on  their  shield.  It  is  spoken  like  a herald,  and 
is  a much  more  sensible  grant  than  that  in  the  Signature.  The  suggestion 
is,  perhaps,  admissible  that  when  the  Latin  charter  was  in  draft,  the 
terms  of  this  clause  were  altered  for  heraldic  reasons,  but  that  the  altera- 
tion was  stultified  by  the  addition  of  the  gloss  in  the  vernacular  taken 
from  the  original  Signature. 

Nisbet,  and  an  entry  in  the  Lyon  Register,  made  probably  about  1678, 
supply  the  blazon  of  the  Nova  Scotia  arms  omitted  in  the  Great  Seal 
Register,  which  in  Nisbet’s  words  is — ‘Argent,  a cross  of  St.  Andrew 
azure  (the  badge  of  Scotland  counterchanged),  charged  with  an  escutcheon 
of  the  royal  arms  supported  on  the  dexter  by  the  royal  unicorn,  and  on 
the  sinister  by  a savage  or  wild  man,  proper,  and  for  the  crest  a bunch 
of  laurel,  and  a thistle  issuing  from  two  hands  conjoined,  the  one  being 
armed,  the  other  naked,  with  this  motto — ‘ Munit  haec  altera  vincit.’ 

‘ The  badge  so  trimmed  with  supporters,  crest  and  motto,’  adds  Nisbet, 
c I have  never  met  with  on  any  paintings ; neither  can  I conceive  how  it 
could  be  carried  in  a baronet’s  shield  of  arms  with  these  exterior  orna- 
ments, either  by  way  of  inescutcheon  or  canton.  However,  these  exterior 
ornaments  were  soon  taken  away,  for  in  the  year  1629,  after  Nova  Scotia 
was  sold  to  the  French,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  authorise  and  allow 
the  baronets,  and  their  heirs-male,  to  wear  and  carry  about  their  necks  in 
all  time  coming  an  orange  tannie  silk  ribbon,  whereat  hung  a scutcheon 
argent,  a saltier  azur,  and  thereon  an  inescutcheon  of  Scotland,  with 
an  imperial  crown  above  the  escutcheon,  and  encircled  with  the  motto 
“ Fax  mentis  honestae  gloria.”  The  wearing  of  which  badge  about 
the  neck  was  never  much  used,  but  carried  by  way  of  canton  or  escutcheon 
in  their  armorial  bearings  without  the  motto,  of  which  I have  given  some 
examples  in  plate  8,  Fig.  20,  etc.,  by  way  of  canton,  dexter,  and  sinister; 
also  by  way  of  an  inescutcheon.  There ’s  this  difference  to  be  observed, 
when  the  badge  of  Nova  Scotia  is  placed  in  a canton,  and  when  on  an 
inescutcheon ; in  the  first,  the  inescutcheon  of  Scotland  is  ensigned  with 
the  imperial  crown,  whereas  the  canton  cannot  be  ensigned  by  reason  of 
its  position ; in  the  last,  the  escutcheon  which  contains  is  ensigned  with 
the  imperial  crown,  and  not  the  inescutcheon  contained’  (Nisbet,  i.  191). 

The  terms  of  the  royal  letter  were  : ‘ We  authorise  and  allow  the  said 
Lewetennent  [Sir  William  Alexander]  and  Baronettis  and  every  one  of 
them  and  their  heirs  male  to  wear  and  carry  about  their  necks  in  all  time 
coming,  ane  orange  tauney  silk  ribbane,  whairon  shall  hing  pendant  in  a 
scutchion  argent,  a saltoire  azeuer,  thairon  ane  inescutcheeine  of  the 
arms  of  Scotland,  with  an  imperiall  croune  above  the  scutchone,  and 
incircled  with  this  motto : Fax  mentis  honestae  gloria,  which  cog- 
noissance  oure  said  present  Lieuetennent  shall  deliver  now  to  them  from 
us,  . . . and  we  ordain  that  from  tyme  to  tyme  as  occasione  of  grant- 
ing and  renewing  their  patents  or  their  heirs  succeiding  to  the  said 
dignitie  shall  offer,  that  the  said  powars  to  them  to  carie  the  said  ribbone 
and  cognoissance  shalbe  tharein  particularlie  granted  and  inserted.’ — 
17  November  1629.  This  letter  was  forthwith  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
the  Privy  Council,  which  appears  to  subsist  still  as  an  enactment  con- 
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ferring  on  each  possessor  of  the  dignity  of  a Scots  baronetcy  the  right  to 
the  distinction  of  wearing  that  badge  as  a personal  decoration. 

The  accompanying  plate  bears  full-size  representations  of  two  of  these 
badges  belonging  to  Sir  William  Liston  Foulis,  Baronet,  who  has  kindly 
allowed  them  to  be  photographed  for  the  illustration  of  the  present 
article.  They  are  of  gold  richly  enamelled  in  the  proper  heraldic  colours  ; 
the  oval  on  which  stands  the  motto  is  enamelled  blue : the  letters  are  of 
gold.  The  ribbons  are  of  watered  silk,  the  older  ribbon — on  the  smaller 
badge — is  now  at  least  more  tawny  than  orange.  Neither  Nisbet  nor  the 
original  letter  of  1629  gives  the  tincture  of  the  oval  on  which  the  motto 
is  placed.  In  Watson  Gordon’s  portrait  in  the  Parliament  House,  Edin- 
burgh, of  Sir  James  Wellwood  Moncreiff  (Lord  Moncreiff),  the  oval  is 
gold.  It  is  gold  in  the  last  two  instances  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Lyon 
Register,  viz.  in  the  arms  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Dunbeath,  1886,  and 
Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalrymple,  1889,  but  the  general  practice  in  the 
Lyon  Office  has  been  to  make  it  blue.  Etherington  Martyn,  in  his 
Heraldic  ms.  (Adv.  Lib.),  anno  1794,  makes  the  oval  of  Carr  of  Etal’s 
badge  green.  It  is  probably  owing  to  a freak  of  the  enameller  that  the 
ornamental  curls  at  each  upper  corner  of  the  silver,  or  rather  white, 
shield  in  the  smaller  Foulis  badge  are  green. 

There  is  a long  discussion  of  the  same  subject  of  the  distinctive 
marks  for  baronet’s  shields  in  the  so-called  second  volume  of  Nisbet  which 
appeared  in  1742.  He  is  made  (p.  124)  to  denounce  the  heralds  for 
placing  on  baronets’  coats  of  arms  badges  which  fell  short  of  the  full 
arms  of  Nova  Scotia,  thereby  depriving  the  bearers  of  part  of  their 
rightful  honours.  He  is  further  made  to  argue  that  the  badge  on  the 
shield  was  intended  in  1629  to  be  superseded  by  the  ribbon  and  pendant 
badge  which  were  then  conferred  on  the  members  of  the  Order  as  a 
personal  decoration,  and  which,  like  the  collars  of  the  knightly  Orders, 
should  be  hung  round  the  bearer’s  shield  of  arms.  He  puts  the  crown 
on  the  gold,  and  not  the  silver,  shield  of  the  badge.  The  passage  is 
certainly  none  of  Nisbet’s.  But  it  has  its  importance  because  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  and  for  that  part  of  it  for  a hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterwards,  it  was  accepted  as  Nisbet’s.1  There  is  no  indication 
either  in  the  King’s  letter  of  1629  (November  17),  or  in  the  Act  of  the 
Scots  Privy  Council  which  followed  on  it,  nor  any  suggestion  in  Nisbet’s 
first  volume,  nor  in  his  ms.  on  Exterior  Ornaments  (preserved  in  the 
Lyon  Office),  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  chapter  alluded  to  in  the 
volume  of  1742,  that  the  personal  decoration  was  intended  to  be  added 
to  the  baronet’s  armorial  ensigns,  or  to  supersede  a badge  on  his 
shield.  It  was  after  the  baronets  received  the  right  to  the  decoration 
that  Sir  William  Alexander,  the  Hereditary  Lieutenant  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  now  Viscount  Stirling,  was  granted  the  right  to  place  the  badge 
in  an  inescutcheon  on  his  shield  (15th  March  1632).  When  nearly 
three  years  later  (28th  January  1635),  the  king  granted  him,  by  this  time 
an  Earl,  the  right  to  bear  the  Nova  Scotia  arms  on  a quarter  instead  of  in 
an  inescutcheon,  the  express  purpose  of  the  grant  was  to  distinguish  the 
Lieutenant  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Order.  (The  letters  containing 

1 For  the  exposure  of  the  fraud  of  this  second  volume,  see  the  Introduction  hy 
Mr.  Andrew  Ross,  to  Nisbet’s  Heraldic  Plates , edited  by  Ross  and  Grant.  4to  (Edin- 
burgh), 1892.  The  passage  in  the  print,  which  is  cited  above,  does  not  appear  in 
Nisbet’s  ms,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Lyon  Office. 
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these  grants  may  be  seen  in  the  Nova  Scotia  volume  edited  by  David 
Laing  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  1867.)  Still  volume  ii.  of  the  System  of 
Heraldry  was  supposed  to  be  Nisbet’s,  and  its  influence  may  be  detected 
among  the  variations  in  the  practice  of  the  heralds  in  the  distinguishing  of 
the  arms  of  the  baronets,  as  in  other  heraldic  matters. 

It  is  difficult  to  defend  the  practice  of  placing  the  crown  on  one  shield 
when  the  inescutcheon  was  used,  and  on  the  other  when  the  arms  were 
placed  in  a canton.  In  the  painting  of  Viscount  Stirling’s  arms,  formerly 
in  volume  S.  9.  A.  in  Lyon  Office,  now  in  the  folio  volume  there,  Arms  of 
Scottish  Peers,  the  inescutcheon  is  adopted,  according  to  the  grant  of 
1632,  but  in  it  the  crown  is  on  the  gold  shield  of  Scotland.  In  ms.  21  the 
inescutcheon  is  represented  on  a larger  scale — properly  so,  and  with  no 
crown  at  all.  In  both  these  cases  the  mss.  date  from  about  1638,  the 
arms  are  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  are  ensigned  with  an 
Earl’s  coronet.  The  inescutcheon  appears  also  on  the  Alexander  arms, 
still  over  the  porch  of  the  main  door  in  Argyle’s  Lodgings  in  Stirling.  I 
have  not  seen  an  exemplification  of  the  Earl’s  coat,  with  the  quarter, 
granted  him  in  1635. 

In  the  earliest  volume  of  the  Lyon  Register,  the  verbal  blazon  of  the 
arms  of  Sir  Alexander  Abercrombie  of  Birkenbog,  who  matriculated  in 
1678,  runs,  ‘ Argent , a chevron  gules,  betwixt  three  boars’  heads  erased 
azure,  with  the  badge  of  Nova  Scotia  as  being  Baronet.’  In  the  painting 
of  these  arms  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  the  ‘badge’  is  in  the  form  of  an 
inescutcheon  placed  on  the  fess  point  of  the  shield,  and  is  crowned  with  the 
crown  imperial.  The  inescutcheon  bears  argent  a saltire  azure,  and  in  its 
turn  is  surmounted  by  an  inescutcheon  of  the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  viz. : 
on  a lion  rampant  gules,  armed  and  langued  azure,  within  a double  tressure 
flory  counter-flory  of  the  second.  The  badse  on  Sir  Alexander’s  shield  is 
thus  heraldically  the  same  as  Sir  William  Foulis’s  jewels,  figured  above, 
save  that  it  has  no  motto  round  it.  This  volume  of  the  Lyon  Register 
consists  of  a collection  of  verbal  blazons  of  arms  arranged  according  to 
their  bearers’  surnames- — roughly  alphabetically,  and  the  first  entry  under 
each  letter  is  accompanied  by  a painting  of  the  arms,  executed  apparently 
of  the  same  date,  on  the  margin.  It  thus  happens  that  we  have  a 
painting  of  the  Abercrombie  Arms,  and  in  the  same  way  we  have  a 
painting — by  the  same  hand,  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Wardlaw  of 
Pitreavie.  In  this  case  the  badge  is  the  same.  In  these  official  paintings 
the  crown  ensigns  the  silver  and  not  the  golden  shield.  The  date  of  these 
paintings  may  be  said  to  be  1678,  but  the  volume  in  which  they  occur  was 
still  in  use  in  Nisbet’s  time,  and  still  so  when  the  volumes  of  his  system 
successively  appeared — 1722,  1742.  In  the  entry,  well  down  under  the 
letter  G.,  of  the  arms  of  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Gordon  of  Invergordon, 
Baronet,  whose  matriculation  is  dated  in  1756,  there  is,  in  a style  ap- 
parently of  the  period,  one  of  the  few  paintings  in  this  volume  of  the 
Register,  which  are  not  among  those  already  alluded  to.  ‘Nisbet’s’ 
second  volume  version  of  the  badge  is  adopted  in  this  case,  so  far  that 
the  crown  on  the  badge  ensigns  the  gold  and  not  the  silver  shield, 
but  the  supporters  and  crest  which  it  mentions,  and  which  it  says  it  is 
highly  improper  to  omit,  are  still  omitted.  After  this  date,  however,  the 
practice  of  the  Lyon  Office  alters  further,  and  the  1742  contention  is  given 
effect  to,  viz.  that  the  inescutcheon  should  be  altogether  omitted  and  the 
ribbon  and  badge,  the  personal  decoration,  hung  round  the  shield.  This 
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is  done  in  the  following  representative  cases  : in  1808,  in  the  case  of 
Ramsay  of  Balmain;  in  1842,  for  Forbes  of  Craigievar;  and  in  1850,  for 
Dick-Cunningham.  In  these  cases  the  heraldry  of  the  badges  has  reverted 
to  that  exemplified  in  our  illustrations,  but  in  i 865,  in  the4case  of  Forbes 
of  Pitsligo,  and  in  1880,  in  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran’s,  the  crown  is  again 
transferred  to  the  inner  inescutcheon. 

Nisbet,  in  his  first  volume,  plate  No.  8,  gives  examples  of  baronets’ 
coats  of  arms,  in  which  so  far  as  the  engraver  has  permitted  him,  he 
observes  the  rules  of  the  blazon  which  he  gives  in  the  text  of  his  book, 
and  with  them  agree  the  plates  recently  discovered  in  the  Lockhart 
repositories,  and  published  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Grant.  In  both  books  the  coat  of  Ogilvie  of  Barras  appears  with 
Nova  Scotia  arms  in  a canton  in  the  sinister  chief  with  the  golden 
inescutcheon  crowned.  In  the  arms  of  Seton  of  Pitmeddan,  given  in  the 
Heraldic  Plates,  the  Nova  Scotia  ensign  is  in  an  inescutcheon  with  the 
crown  on  the  silver  shield.  In  both  books,  Fleming  of  Ferme’s  coat 
carries  an  inescutcheon  in  which  the  engraver  has  succeeded,  if  possible,  in 
making  the  crown  ensign  both  shields.  Etherington  Martyn’s  Heraldic 
ms.  (Adv.  Lib.),  anno  1794,  places  an  inescutcheon  with  the  crown  on 
the  silver  shield,  in  the  dexter  chief,  in  Dick  of  Braid’s  arms,  and  omits 
the  badge  from  the  shield  and  substitutes  a ribbon  and  jewel  pendant 
below  the  shield  in  the  case  of  Carr  of  Etal. 

After  so  long  a disquisition,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to 
recent  works  on  Heraldry  save  to  remark  that  Edmonstone  accepts  both 
Nisbet’s  first  volume,  and  his  so-called  second  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  first ; Seton  accepts  both  the  Nisbets,  and  Edmonstone  also ; 
Cussans,  blundering  Nisbet’s  descriptions  of  two  different  things,  adds 
supporters,  crest,  and  a wrong  motto  to  the  pendant  badge  or  jewel, 
which  he  says  ‘was  suspended  to  the  necks  of  the  Baronets  of  the 
Province  by  an  orange  ribbon.’  Clark  changes  the  silver  shield  of  the 
pendant  jewel  to  gold,  and  crowns  the  inescutcheon  of  Scotland.  Burke 
(Peerage  and  Baronetage ) acquiesces  in  the  statement  of  the  Nisbet  of 
1742  that  the  inescutcheon  and  canton  were  superseded  in  1629,  and 
in  practice  omits  them,  but  does  not  substitute  the  ribbon  and  jewel. 
Boutell  (Aveling’s  ed.)  says  that  all  baronets  carry  the  badge  of  Ulster, 
‘and  generally  upon  a small  shield  of  pretence.’ 

According  to  practice,  the  shields  and  crown  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  pendant  badge,  and  placed  as  an  inescutcheon  on  the  shield,  or,  with 
the  crown  transformed  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  shield,  been  used  as  the 
bearings  of  a canton.  This  practice  was  not  contemplated  at  first,  and  it 
is  open  to  question  whether  it  is  defensible.  When  the  original  grant  of  a 
badge  was  made  the  arms  of  Nova  Scotia  were  evidently  not  yet  fixed,  but 
the  arms  contemplated,  in  the  Royal  Signature,  at  any  rate,  were  such  as 
might  be  placed,  like  the  Ulster  badge  already  familiar  to  every  one,  on 
either  an  inescutcheon  or  a canton.  Had  the  inclusion  of  exterior  ornaments 
been  contemplated,  a tincture  or  metal  for  the  field  of  the  canton  or  the 
inescutcheon  which  were  to  contain  the  achievement  must  have  been 
granted.  The  crown,  which  was  afterwards  included  in  the  grant  of  the 
pendant  badge  was,  according  to  the  Lyon  Register,  and  Nisbet,  no  part 
of  the  original  Nova  Scotia  arms.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  arms  pre- 
scribed by  the  king  in  1628  to  be  used  on  the  seal  of  the  office  of 
the  Admiralty  of  that  country — ‘The  said  seale  having  a shippe  with 
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all  her  ornaments  and  apparelling,  the  mayne  sail  onlie  displayed  with 
the  arms  of  New  Scotland  bearing  a saltoire  with  ane  scutcheon  of  the 
ancient  armes  of  Scotland,  and  upon  the  head  of  the  said  shippe  careing 
ane  unicorne  sittand,  and  ane  savage  man  standing  upon  the  sterne  both 
bearing  St.  Andrew  Croce’  (Nova  Scotia  volume,  ut  sup.  p.  42).  This 
being  a blazon  for  a seal,  the  tinctures  are  not  given  for  the  sail  and  saltire. 
The  first-mentioned  painting  of  Viscount  Stirling’s  arms  with  the  badge  in 
an  inescutcheon,  in  the  large  folio  ms.  in  Lyon  Office,  would  be  interesting 
were  it  official  and  contemporary,  which  it  probably  is  not.  Still  it 
proves  nothing,  as  it  was  painted  after  the  invention  of  the  pendant,  and 
its  adoption  as  the  badge  to  be  placed  on  the  shield.  Beside  it  also 
stands  ms.  No.  21,  also  mentioned  above,  which  has  no  crown  on  or  in  the 
badge.  This  ms.  21  may  stand  alone  in  thus  adding  no  crown  to  the 
inescutcheon,  but  if  an  instance  can  yet  be  found  of  a Nova  Scotia 
canton  or  inescutcheon  of  a date  prior  to  17th  November  1629,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  simply — argent  a saltire  azure , on  an  ines- 
cutcheon the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  viz.  or,  a lion  rampant  gules , langued 
and  armed  azure,  svithin  a bordure  of  the  second.  Ed. 


A MUNICIPAL  RELIC  OF  OLD  STIRLING. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Stirling  Natural  History  and  Archaeo- 
logical Society  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  exhibited  a bell-shaped  weight  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  an  inscription  relating  to  a Provost  of  Stirling. 
It  formed  part  of  a small  collection  of  curios  which  had  belonged  to  a 
Renfrewshire  gentleman,  and  was  sold  by  auction  in  Glasgow  in  1889, 
but  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  It  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Kelvingrove  Museum.  It  is  made  of  bronze,  is  6J  in.  high,  3J  in. 
in  diameter,  and  16  in.  in  circumference  at  its  widest  part.  The  iron 
ring  attached  to  it  is  made  of  T7g  in.  metal,  and  is  3J  in.  in  diameter. 
The  inscription,  which  is  in  raised  Gothic  letters,  runs  round  the  weight 
in  three  rings,  divided  by  a projecting  line,  a simple  ornament  in  the  first 
ring,  and  a fleur-de-lis  in  the  other  two  rings  marking  where  the  inscrip- 
tion begins  and  ends.  There  is  also  a fleur-de-lis  between  the  last  two 
words  of  the  inscription,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Tohrt  cragingclt  of  pat  ilk  me  coiling 
main  quf?c  f)C  tics  proucst  of  stritiilmg 
anno  tint  m ti  I fix  : in  : Ratios  | coqfjrcn. 

This  is  all  simple  enough  as  far  as  the  date — the  last  word  of  the  first 
line  is  supposed  to  stand  for  ‘commanding ’ — but  the  last  three  words  form 
a puzzle  of  which  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  suggested.  The 
last  word  seems  to  read  coqfxrcn,  and  may  be  an  old  spelling  of  Cochran, 
the  name  of  the  founder  who  cast  the  weight.  Mr.  Cook  has  failed  to 
find  any  such  name  among  the  sixteenth-century  bellfounders  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Then  it  is  suggested  that  the  colon  after  in  implies  a contrac- 
tion, and  that  we  should  read  jm,  meaning  ‘John,’  and  hahtSj  or  ‘Hawes,’ 
as  John’s  surname,  this  John  Hawes  being  the  maker  of  the  weight,  and 
the  mysterious  final  word  the  name  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  place  resembling  ‘Coqhren’  in  the  map  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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The  weight  itself  furnishes  another  problem.  What  was  it,  and  what 
was  it  used  for?  It  weighs  exactly  20  lbs.  3J  oz.  avoirdupois.  The  label 
attached  to  it  in  the  Kelvingrove  Museum  describes  it  as  the  Stirling  tron 
stone,  but  what  was  the  weight  of  the  Stirling  tron  stone?  There  is 
nothing  to  guide  us  in  this  matter,  because  notwithstanding  the  laws 
dealing  with  weights  and  measures,  every  burgh  in  Scotland  seems  to  have 
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been  a law  unto  itself,  and  no  two  tron  stones  were  alike.  In  Provost 
Cragingelt’s  time,  hay  and  tallow  were  two  articles  that  were  sold  in 
Stirling  by  the  stone,  but  was  it  the  tron  stone  or  the  Lanark  stone  ? The 
Records  of  the  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs  show  that  in  1552  the  Com- 
missioners resolved  that  the  whole  burghs  of  the  kingdom  should  receive 
their  measures  from  the  standards  following,  viz.  the  stone  weight  of 
Lanark,  the  pint  of  Stirling,  the  firlot  of  Linlithgow,  and  the  ell  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Commissioners  for  these  towns  were  ordered  to  attend  a 
meeting  to  be  held  a few  months  later  and  produce  the  standard  measures. 
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The  Commissioner  for  Stirling  was  Provost  Cragingelt,  who  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  and  he  attended  the  following  meeting  and  produced  the 
Stirling  ‘ stope.’  The  Commissioner  for  Edinburgh  produced  the  elnwand, 
but  neither  the  Lanark  stone  nor  the  Linlithgow  firlot  were  forthcoming. 
It  is  possible  that  Provost  Cragingelt  at  this  time  ordered  a duplicate  of 
the  Lanark  stone  to  be  cast  for  Stirling  — unfortunately,  the  Council 
Records  for  1553  are  lost,  and  there  is  no  extant  notice  of  the  matter — 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  weight  in  question  cannot  be  assimilated  to 
the  Lanark  stone,  if  it  be  the  case  that  the  latter  weighed  16  lbs.  of  7620 
imperial  grains.  And  if  it  be  the  Lanark  stone,  then  it  cannot  be  the 
tron  stone,  for  they  are  quite  different  in  weight. 


NOTE  ON  A LETTER  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MAR,  1715. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  to  Lord  Kilsyth  is  in  the 
possession  of  Alexander  Thomson,  Esq.,  Trinity  Grove,  Edinburgh,  by 
whose  kind  permission  it  is  now  printed,  for,  it  is  believed,  the  first  time. 
It  is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  documents  of  the  T5. 

The  letter  is  dated  from  the  camp  at  Perth,  October  13th,  1715.  By 
that  time  Mar  had  been  nearly  a month  at  Perth,  and  was  building  up  his 
‘ unenviable  renown  for  inactivity  ’ — to  use  Mr.  Hill  Burton’s  phrase. 
His  army  was  ill-paid  and  was  getting  out  of  hand,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  the  expected  succours  from  France.  The  Master  of  Sinclair, 
in  his  ill-natured  Memoirs , tells  us  how  the  time  passed.  ‘ Mar,’  he  says, 
‘after  coming  into  Perth,  did  nothing  all  this  while  but  write;  and  as  if 
all  had  depended  on  his  writing,  nobodie  moved  in  any  one  thing;  there 
was  not  a word  spoke  of  fortifieing  the  town,  nor  the  least  care  taken  for 
sending  of  powder  to  any  place  ; we  did  not  want  gunsmiths,  and  yet  none 
of  them  was  imployed  in  mending  our  old  armes.  Whoever  spoke  of 
those  things,  which  I did  often,  was  giving  himself  airs ; for  we  lived  very 
well,  and  as  long  as  meat,  drink,  and  monie  was  not  wanting,  what  was 
the  need  of  anie  more;  most  of  us  were  goeing  home  everie  day  for  our 
diversion,  and  to  get  a fresh  supplie  of  the  readie.  In  that  we  followed 
strictlie  the  rule  of  the  gospell,  for  we  never  thought  of  to-morrow.’ 

Mar  certainly  was  a bad  general,  and  certainly  stayed  far  too  long  at 
Perth.  Still,  apart  from  any  question  of  waiting  for  French  aid,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  stay  there  for  some  time  to  gather  his  forces. 
The  letter  now  printed  expresses  his  own  view  as  to  this.  When  it  was 
written  his  force  amounted  to  some  12,000  men.  His  counsel  to  Lord 
Kilsyth  with  reference  to  the  latter’s  tenants  reminds  one  of  his  own 
famous  letter  to  ‘Black  Jock,’  John  Forbes  of  Inverernan,  Baron  Bailie 
of  Kildrummie.  ‘ Let  my  own  tenants  in  Kildrummy  know,’  he  wrote, 
‘ that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  that  I will  send  a party 
immediately  to  burn  what  they  shall  miss  taking  from  them.  And  they 
- may  believe  this  not  only  a threat,  but  by  all  that’s  sacred,  I’ll  put  it  in 
execution,  let  my  loss  be  what  it  will,  that  it  may  be  an  example  to  others.’ 
Lord  Kilsyth,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  the  third  Viscount, 
who  married  Claverhouse’s  widow.  He  was  attainted  for  his  share  in  the 
'15,  and  died  in  Rome  in  1733.  Lord  Strathallan,  William  Drummond 
of  Machany,  who  succeeded  his  cousin  in  the  peerage,  was  taken  prisoner 
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at  Sheriffmuir,  but  no  proceedings  were  taken  against  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  well-known  leaders  of  the  rising  of  1745,  and  was  killed  at 
Culloden.  W.  K.  D. 

Letter,  The  Earl  of  Mar  to  Viscount  Kilsyth. 

My  Lord, — By  advices  just  received  from  Lord  Strathallan  I have  got 
news  that  will  make  all  right  from  Bampff,  and  we  can  now  proceed 
with  more  diligence  than  has  been  done  formerly.  But  befor  doing 
anything  you  will  know  that  we  have  not  got  so  many  together  as  we 
would  have  liked,  and  befor  His  Majesty  comes  I would  like  to  have 
double  the  quantity  of  Men  under  Arms,  as  he  will  bring  with  him  a good 
many  Implements  and  we  must  have  men  for  them.  I do  ask  you  to 
make  all  your  tenants  rise  to  a man  as  I have  done  and  give  them  no 
mercy  should  they  refuse,  and  you  will  soon  have  a goodly  number 
because  the  idle  fellows  know  not  what  is  either  due  to  their  King  or  their 
Chief,  and  some  examples  will  be  made  to  hasten  the  rest.  My  humble 
services  I place  at  your  command  and  those  gentlemen  with  you  who 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  I long  exceedingly  to  hear  from  you,  and 
hope  you  will  find  a way  of  sending  safe,  but  I have  no  fear  as  the  country 
is  quite  open  to  all  our  men.  I wait  in  the  meantime  for  General 
Gordon  who  has  been  kept  back  by  some  things,  but  I doubt  not  you  will 
see  him  and  put  him  in  Mind  of  my  Anxiety  to  have  as  many  as  he  can 
get  with  him.  Wishing,  My  Lord,  all  success,  I am  with  all  esteem, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant,  Mar. 

From  the  Camp  at  Perth,  October  13,  1715. 

Addressed — To  my  Lord  Viscount  Kilsyth. 

With  all  speed. 


A BOOK-PLATE  (EX  LIB R IS)  STAMPED  ON  A TITLE-PAGE. 

The  following  description  of  a book-plate  (ex  libris ) may  be  interesting. 
It  is  found  in  a folio  volume  entitled  ‘The  whole  Proceeding  upon  the 
Arraignment,  Tryal,  Conviction,  and  Attainder  of  Christopher  Layer,  Esq. 
for  High  Treason,  17 22.’  The  book  is  a large-paper  copy,  and  is  in  a 
handsome  contemporary  binding  of  red  morocco,  prettily  gold-tooled  with 
a border  formed  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  scroll-work,  and  a large  diamond 
openwork  design  in  the  centre. 

It  is  peculiar  in  one  respect.  Instead  of  being  printed  on  a separate 
sheet  and  pasted  inside  the  cover,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  on  the 
back  of  the  title,  it  has  been  impressed  direct  from  the  copper  upon  the 
back  of  the  title-page,  and  this  must  of  course  have  been  done  before  the 
book  was  bound.  The  plate-mark  is  5 x 2f  inches.  The  plate,  which  is 
heraldic,  consists  of  a shield  with  supporters,  helmet,  and  crest.  The 
shield  bears  argent  two  chevronels  sable , a label  of  three  points  azure . Above 
an  esquire’s  helmet  is  the  crest — a lion’s  head  issuing  out  of  a ducal 
coronet,  the  supporters  are  two  lions  rampant  regardant,  addorsed,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  rather  stultifying  attitude  of  leaving  the  shield  to  sup- 
port itself.  The  compartment  on  which  they  stand  is  a sort  of  pedestal, 
resting  on  scroll-work.  Immediately  underneath  the  shield  is  a ribbon 
bearing  a motto  in  something  like  Russian  characters.  Underneath  is  a 
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draped  sheet  suspended  from  the  tracery  bearing  the  legend : 4 Abel 
Ketelby  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esqr,  F.R.S.,  mdccxxi.’  Burke’s  General 
Armorial  gives  Ketelby  the  arms  and  crest  but  omits  the  supporters  and 
all  mention  of  a motto.  G.  P.  J. 


BROTHERS  WITH  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

The  parental  selection  at  the  present  day  of  the  ‘Christian’  name  which 
is  to  be  bestowed  on  a child  at  baptism  is  influenced  in  different  cases 
by  different  considerations,  but  distinctiveness  is  always  one  of  them. 
In  mediaeval  times,  however,  and,  indeed  well  on  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  are  frequent  cases  of  brothers  alive  at  the  same  time 
and  bearing  the  same  Christian  name,  and,  after  the  introduction  of 
hereditary  surnames,  the  same  Christian  and  surnames.  Whether  these 
cases  indicate  the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  family,  or  the  saint  at 
whose  festival  the  child  was  born,  might  be  made  the  subject  of  a not 
altogether  useless  inquiry.  That  the  bearers  of  the  identical  names  must 
have  been  distinguished  by  personal  soubriquets  afterwards  conferred  on 
them  is  obvious.  These  surnames  were  of  course  common  wherever  a 
distinguishing  mark  was  needed — thus,  for  an  example  of  the  commonest 
form  in  which  this  has  occurred  among  ourselves  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  find  Hugh  Fraser  in  Leadclune,  ancestor  of  the  present 
baronet,  has  a son  of  the  same  name.  The  father  is  called  Huchon 
More  and  the  son  Huchon  Oig. 

In  a Diploma  de  Petri  d’Elphinstone,  Anno  1610  (a  copy  of  it  is  in 
the  Register  House,  and  a transcript  in  the  Adv.  Lib. : MSS.  34,  6,  3),  we 
find  it  stated  as  if  it  were  a fact  of  ordinary  occurrence  that,  about 
1450,  John  de  Elphinstone,  son  of  John  de  Elphinstone,  and  his  wife,  a 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  had  a younger  brother  John  ‘ittem 
cognomine,’  and  that  this  second  brother  had  three  sons,  John,  William, 
and  John,  ‘quern  nostri  vulgari  appellationem  ad  majoris  natu  distinc- 
tionem,  Jockum  nuncuparunt.’  A correspondent 1 affirms  in  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  of  January  last,  that  such  an  occurrence  of  two  brothers  of  the 
same  Christian  name  shows  the  illegitimacy  of  either  of  them ; and  he 
cites  Riddell  the  great  Antiquary  and  lawyer  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
But  the  opinion  is  untenable.  We  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  passage 
in  Riddell’s  works  which  convicts  him  of  ever  having  held  the  opinion, 
but  an  easy  test  may  be  applied  to  that  authority  by  referring  to  the  words 
he  uses  in  discussing  the  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Caithness,  where  both 
parties  admitted  that  there  were  two  half-brothers  called  William,  sons  of 
the  Chancellor  Earl.  Here  Riddell  says  (. Peerage  Law , p.  60S)  the 
‘ Comitatus  of  Caithness  was  constituted  [by  Royal  Charter  dated 
December  7th  1476]  in  the  person  of  William  Sinclair,  youngest  son  of 
William,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness, — the  first  Earl  Caithness  of  his 
line,  in  exclusion  of  his  two  elder  brothers,’  and  he  adds  in  a footnote, 
‘these  were  William  senior  who  was  mainly  disinherited,  . . . and  Sir 
Oliver.’  Thus  Riddell  here  accepts  the  fact  of  the  two  legitimate  half- 
brothers  of  the  same  name,  co-existing  with  each  other,  and  as  he 

1 The  correspondent  alluded  to,  in  an  argument  to  show  that  the  first  Earl  of 
Huntly’s  two  sons  named  Alexander  were  not  both  legitimate,  adduces  as  a fact  that  the 
second  Earl  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  of  Lord  Gordon.  If  the  fact  is  conclusive  of 
anything,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consult  the  Hist.  Com.  Report,  xii.  App.  Part  viii. 
pp.  88,  89.  etc. 
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accepts  it  without  observation,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  thought  it 
anomalous. 

Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Rathillet,  who  was  Lyon  King  at  Arms  from 
1568  till  1591,  was  a younger  brother,  on  the  father’s  side  at  least,  if  not 
brother-german,  of  the  greater  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  (Laing’s 
Memoir  prefaced  to  his  edition  of  Lindsay  of  the  Mount’s  Poetical  Works , 
p.  ix. ; Seton’s  Heraldry , p.  482).  George  Elphinstone,  grandson  of  the 
already  mentioned  John,  the  elder  brother  of  Jock,  had  two  sons,  both 
named  George.  The  second  of  these  is  described  in  the  Register  of  Acts 
and  Decreets , 8th  June  1586  (vol.  105,  f.  62),  as  ‘umquhill  George  Elphin- 
ston  of  Blythiswode,  heritor  of  the  few  maill  efter  specifiet,  quha  was 
brother  and  air  of  umquhill  George  Elphinstone  of  Blythiswode.’  The 
younger  brother  is  a witness  to  a discharge  to  the  elder  on  30th  May 
1 5 6 3,  where  they  are  merely  described  as  ‘George  Elphinstone,  elder,’ 
and  ‘George  Elphinstone,  younger.’  On  the  same  day  the  younger 
brother  is  witness  to  a bond  by  his  elder  brother,  who  here  styles  him  in 
the  testing  clause  ‘ George  Elphinstone  my  brother  ’ (. Register  of  Deeds , 
vol.  vi.,  30th  May  1563).  In  the  Acts  and  Decreets  (vol.  91),  nth  January 
1582,  we  find  an  action  brought  against  Walter  Lawson,  burgess  of 
Aberdeen,  for  payment  of  the  thirds  of  the  goods  which  pertained  to 
‘umquhile  David  M‘Kellan,  indweller  in  Glasgow,  brother  and  heir  of 
umquhile  David  M‘Kellan  quha  deceist  in  Deuchland.’  In  the  Register 
of  Deeds  (vol.  xxiii.  f.  396),  18th  August  1585,  we  learn  that  ‘David 
Donald,  burgess  of  Glasgow,  Johne  Donald,  and  Johne  Donald  his 
brother  germene,’  purchase  ‘all  and  haill  the  equall  halff  of  ane  bark 
callit  the  Williame,  with  ankeris,  saillis,  maistis,  towis,  cordage,’  etc. 
John  Hamilton  of  Muirhouse,  Apothecary  in  Edinburgh,  had  two  sons, 
half-brothers,  both  called  John.  John  the  father  had  married,  first ; 
Christian  Wright,  and  in  1645  their  son  John  inherited  Muirhouse  under 
an  entail  by  which,  failing  himself,  the  estate  passed  in  succession  to  his 
brothers  James,  Thomas,  Alexander,  Henry,  and  John.  This  second 
John  was  a son  of  his  father’s  second  marriage — with  Catherine  Brown. 
(. Edinburgh  Register  of  Sasine  {Part),  vol.  xxxiii.,  18th  March  1645.) 
Were  it  necessary  we  might  cite  parallel  cases  on  the  Continent ; how,  for 
example,  John,  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  died  in  1341,  was  brother  of  John, 
Count  of  Montfort  (Guigot’s  History  of  France,  ch.  xx.  vol.  ii.  p.  79),  and 
many  other  instances  could  be  obtained,  with  comparatively  little  trouble, 
from  our  own  Records.  Ed. 


BLAW  OR  BLOW  FAMILY 
( Vol.  viii.  p.  64). 

Among  a number  of  manuscripts  purchased  at  a sale  by  auction  in  London 
a year  or  two  ago  were  the  following  : — 

1574  (18th  Nov.).  Sasine  of  Andrew  Gibson,  burgess  of  Culross,  and 
Isobelle  Suderland,  his  spouse,  in  annual  rent  of  10  merks  from  the  lands 
of  Castlehill  on  precept  granted  by  James  Blavv  of  Castlehill.  Present — 
John  Blaw  of  Westkirk,  jun.;  Alexander  Suderland,  son  of  Patrick  Suder- 
land, and  Cuthbert  Lindsay,  servitor  to  the  said  Patrick. 

1582  (21st  April).  Sasine  of  James  Blaw  of  Castlehill,  jun.,  and 
Cristine  Schorthouse  (daughter  of  James  Schorthouse,  burgess  of  Dun- 
fermline), his  spouse,  in  half  the  lands  of  Castlehill,  on  resignation  to 
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Alexander,  commendator  of  Culross,  superior,  by  James  Blavv  of  Castle- 
hill,  sen.,  in  implement  of  marriage  contract. 

j 593  (23rd  March).  Sasine  of  Jonet  Evison,  one  of  the  four  daughters 
of  the  deceased  Duncan  Evison,  in  one-fourth  of  his  property  in  Culross. 
Inquest  for  service  as  heiress  held  before  John  Blaw  and  Robert  Master- 
ton,  bailies  of  Culross.  Among  witnesses  to  sasine,  John  Blaw  of  West- 
kirk,  probably  same  as  Bailie  John  Blaw. 

1 5 9 5 (9th  Oct.).  Sasine  of  James  Blaw,  in  tenement  in  Culross,  as  heir 
of  his  father  James  Blaw  of  Castlehill.  Among  witnesses,  James  Blaw 
and  Robert  Blaw,  bailies  of  Culross. 

1618  (26th  Feb.).  Sasine  of  Alan  Blaw,  son  of  the  deceased  James 
Blaw  of  Castlehill.  Edward  Blaw,  one  of  the  bailies  of  Culross  mentioned 
in  deed.  Among  witnesses,  Robert  Blaw,  burgess  of  Culross. 

1665  (2nd  Aug.).  Charter  granted  by  William  Henderson,  son  of 
Thomas  Henderson,  in  [illegible]  hills,  in  favour  of  Barbara  Blaw, 
daughter  of  Alan  Blaw  of  Castlehill,  his  future  spouse,  of  tenement  of 
houses  and  two  acres  of  land  lying  in  Nether  Hawhill,  in  the  barony  of 
Clackmannan,  in  liferent,  in  implement  of  marriage  contract. 

From  the  above  and  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal,  I have  compiled 
the  following  pedigree,  supplementary  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Hallen  at  the 


reference  cited  : — 

Alexander  Blaw  of  1 
Westkirk  (1543). 

James  Blaw  of 
Castlehill  (1543). 

Mariota  Blaw = Patrick  Sutherland. 

John  of  do. 

( d . ante  1546). 

1 

J ohn  of  do. 

(1576). 

1 

1 

James  of  do. 

(I57-). 

1 

James  of  do. 
(1582). 

i 

1 1 

Alexander.  Isobelle  = And.  Gibson,  son 

of  David  G. 
(ancestor  of  the 
Gibsons  of  Stirling) 

1 

John  of  do. 
(1586). 

James  of  do. 
(1595)- 
1 

1 

Alan  of  do. 
(1618). 

1 

Edward,  Bailie  of  Culross. 

1 

John. 

1 

Barbara =Wm.  Henderson. 

B. 


THE  MACCULLOCHS  OF  GLASTULLICH. 

The  decay  and  extinction  of  families  of  gentle  blood  has,  in  no  part 
of  the  North,  been  more  complete  than  in  Ross-shire,  and  among  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Earldom  of  Ross  there  was  no  name  more  respected 
than  that  of  Macculloch,  whose  original  designation  was  of  ‘Plaidis.’ 
Seven  generations  were  so  designated  until  John  Macculloch,  Provost  of 
Tain,  having  acquired  the  lands  of  Kindeace  from  the  Munroes  of  Culnald, 
in  1621,  changed  his  style  to  that  ‘of  Kindeace.’ 

A genealogy  of  the  family  was  included  in  the  ‘ Earls  of  Ross  and 
their  Descendants,’  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Nevile  Reid,  to  The 
Scottish  Antiquary  (see  vol.  viii.  Ross  Index),  but  unfortunately  many 
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errors  inadvertently  crept  into  that  account,  and  it  is  so  incomplete  that 
some  of  those  interested  have  suggested  that  I might  give  the  accurate 
pedigree.  Than  my  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Nevile  Reid,  there  could  be 
none  more  careful,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion 
of  his  great  work,  and,  living  so  much  at  his  palace  at  Salerno,  he  was 
unable  personally  to  consult  such  records  as  would  enable  him  to  rectify 
mistakes  in  the  genealogy.1 

I.  John  Macculloch,  son  of  Andrew  Macculloch,  seventh  of  Plaids, 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ross  of  Tarrel,  was,  as  we 
have  already  noted,  ist  of  Kindeace,  which  he  acquired  from  Andrew 
Munro,  of  Culnald,  in  1621,  and  in  1625  he  granted  part  of  the  lands  to 
his  second  son  Andrew.  Six  years  later  he  conveyed  the  remainder  of 
these  lands  to  his  eldest  son,  Thomas.  According  to  Reid , he  married 
Janet,  daughter  of  John  Ross  of  Muldarg,  but  in  the  Kalender  of  Fern  is 
reference  on  7th  December  1639,  to  Margaret  Ross,  wife  of  John  Mac- 
culloch of  Kindeace,  said  to  be  daughter  of  ‘ Walter  Ross  of  Morangie  ’ ; 
while  the  Chronicle  of  the  Earls  of  Ross  makes  her  daughter  of  ‘Thomas 
Ross  Walterson.’  By  his  wife  he  had  : — 

1.  Thomas  ( see  below)  ; 

2.  Andrew,  ist  of  Glastullich; 

3.  Charles,  a Surgeon,  who  married  and  had  a daughter,  Anna,  .who 
married  William  Urquhart  of  Braelangwell — the  sasine  following  on  con- 
tract of  marriage  being  dated  25th  February  1693. 

IT.  Thomas  Macculloch,  second  of  Kindeace.  He  married  Isobel, 
daughter  of  James  Davidson,  Provost  of  Dundee.  After  Macculloch’s 
death  she  married  Rev.  Hector  Munro  of  Edderton.  By  her  Macculloch 
had 

j,  James,  afterwards  third  of  Kindeace  ; 

2.  David,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  of  Kindeace; 

3.  Alexander,  of  whom  we  lose  trace  after  9th  April  1658,  when  his 
brother  gave  him  the  easter  half  of  Kindeace ; 

4.  Robert,  a merchant  in  Copenhagen,  d.  s.p.\ 

(1)  Janet  married  Malcolm  Ross  of  Knockan,  to  whom  David,  fourth 
of  Kindeace,  conveyed  his  lands  as  below ; 

(2)  Abigail,  married  Thomas  Ross,  bailie  of  Tain. 

III.  James,  third  of  Kindeace,  was  served  heir  to  his  grandfather  John, 
2 ist  December  1648,  and  for  many  years  was  on  the  Commission  of 
Supply  for  Ross.  He  married,  contract  dated  in  1651,  Christian  (daughter 
of  Colonel  John  Munro  of  Obsdale),  who  afterwards  married  David  Ross 
of  Pitcalnie.  She  had  a liferent  of  the  lands  of  Kindeace.  James  was 
succeeded  by : — 

IV.  David,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  served  heir  ist  October 
1652. 

He  had 

V.  David,  younger  of  Kindeace,  and  Janet,  married  to  Wm.  Ross, 
Lachlanson.  In  the  time  of  these  last  two  lairds  the  whole  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Malcolm  Ross,  who  became  styled  ‘ of  Kindeace/ 
The  succession  in  the  Macculloch  family  opened  to  : — 

VI.  Andrew,  first  of  Glastullich,  second  son  of  John,  ist  of  Kindeace. 
This  Andrew  was  Provost  of  Tain,  and  had  sasine  of  Glastullich  on  20th 

1 The  substance  of  the  following  pedigree  I have  already  contributed  to  the  North 
Star  of  16th  December  1897. — D.  M.  R. 
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June  1650.  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  represented  Tain  in 
Parliament  for  a number  of  years.  He  married,  first,  Anna,  daughter  of 
Rev.  James  Feme,  minister  of  Fraserburgh,  by  whom  he  had  : — 

1.  John,  styled  ‘ eldest  son  of  first  marriage  ’ in  sasine  dated  1st  May 
1668,  and  styled  ‘son  and  heir  of  deceased  Andrew’  on  16th  June  1681  ; 

2.  Mr.  Andrew,  brother  of  John,  so  styled  in  sasine  dated  25th 
October  1694. 

(1)  Margaret,  married  Hugh  Rose  of  Newton,  Nairnshire;  on  22nd 
October  1667  they  had  sasine  of  the  land  of  Arturlies  ; 

(2)  Isabel,  married  (contract  dated  30th  June  1660),  Rev.  William 
Ross  of  Edderton,  her  tocher  being  2500  merks.  She  married,  secondly, 
Hugh  Ross,  writer,  Inverness,  to  whom  she  brought  a dower  of  5000 
merks. 

Andrew  married,  secondly,  Isabel  Dunbar,  and  on  26th  May  1651, 
they  had  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Meikle  Dallas,  in  the  barony  of  Westray. 
He  had  by  her  : — 

1.  Hugh,  afterwards  of  Glastullich; 

2.  Charles;  3.  James. 

(1)  Barbara,  married  Andrew  Macculloch,  burgess  of  Tain,  their  con- 
tract of  marriage  being  dated  4th  March  1681. 

VII.  Hugh  Macculloch,  second  of  Glastullich,  succeeded  as  ‘eldest 
son  and  heir  of  the  second  marriage,’  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  half- 
brothers.  On  29th  July  1668,  he  had  sasine  on  bond  of  provision  by  his 
father.  He  was  twice  married,  but  had  no  issue  by  his  first  wife,  whose 
name  is  as  yet  unknown.  He  married,  secondly,  Helen,  daughter  of 
David  Dunbar  of  Dunphail.  Their  contract  of  marriage  is  dated  3rd 
July,  1678.  He  died  before  1703,  leaving:— 

VIII.  David,  third  of  Glastullich.  He  recovered  the  lands  of  Glas- 
tullich, which  were  apprised  from  him  by  Hugh  Ross  of  Braelangwell. 
In  his  contract  of  marriage  with  Christain,  second  daughter  of  Rorie 
Macleod  of  Cambuscarrie,  dated  at  Inverchassly,  30th  July  1706,  the 
lady’s  uncle,  Hmeas  Macleod  of  Cadboll,  became  bound  to  pay  as  tocher 
the  sum  of  3000  merks.  Macculloch  also  became  obliged,  before  the 
following  July,  to  establish  a sufficient  title  in  his  own  person  to  the  lands 
of  Bellamukie,  Glastullich,  and  others,  and  grant  a formal  and  valid  dis- 
position and  life-rent  provision  of  five  chaldern  of  victual  to  said  Christian 
Macleod,  his  future  spouse,  and,  on  the  other  part,  Macleod  of  Cadboll 
obliged  himself  to  pay  to  Macculloch  the  tocher  at  Lammas  1707,  about 
a month  after  the  aforesaid  life  provision  was  perfected.  It  appears  that 
Macculloch  could  not  clear  off  the  encumbrances  on  his  property,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  Macleod  to  hand  over  2000  merks  of  the  tocher. 
Macleod  agreed  to  this,  and  wrote  to  George  Munro  of  Newmore,  who 
had  not  yet  paid  the  3000  merks,  which  was  the  tocher  of  his  sister, 
Christian  Macleod’s  mother.  Munro  paid  on  Glastullich’s  behalf  2000 
merks  to  George  Mackenzie,  Bellamukie,  whose  receipt  is  dated  3rd 
February  1707.  Mackenzie’s  claims  against  Glastullich  still  amounted 
to  4500  merks,  and  Macculloch,  being  thus  involved,  tried  to  get  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  tocher  from  Cadboll,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  declared  that  he  was  not  responsible,  and  that 
Macculloch  should  seek  relief  from  Newmore,  who  was  his  wife’s  near 
relative.  The  matter  ended  in  a litigation  of  thirty  years’  duration.  By 
his  wife,  Christian  Macleod,  he  had  isc  ue  : — 
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1.  Hugh,  styled  eldest  son  in  1724,  but  dead  before  1735  ; 

2.  Roderick  of  Glastullich  ; 

3.  Walter,  born  19th  October  1718.  Upon  18th  December  1735,  his 
father  granted  a bond  of  provision  in  his  favour  of  1000  merks,  payable 
on  attaining  his  majority. 

4.  George,  born  28th  May  1720.  On  same  date  he  had  a similar 
bond  to  above.  By  his  will,  dated  15th  November  1742,  he  disponed  all 
his  effects  to  his  younger  brother,  David. 

5.  David,  born  22nd  October  1721.  He  had  a bond  of  provision  on 
same  date  as  his  brothers.  By  his  will,  dated  9th  July  1744,  he  left  all 
his  effects  to  his  brother  Walter. 

6.  Angus; 

(1)  Peggy,  eldest  daughter;  (2)  Christian,  married  David  Gray  of 
Newton;  (3)  Helen,  married  William  Ross,  merchant,  Fortrose;  (4)  Mary, 
married  Rev.  Hugh  Rose,  of  Creich  and  Tain ; (5)  Elizabeth. 

IX.  Captain  Roderick  Macculloch,  fourth  of  Glastullich,  succeeded 
his  father.  He  was  a captain  in  Cromartie;s  Regiment,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  Sutherland.  He  was  a man  of  gigantic  appearance,  towering 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows.  His  appearance  among  the  rebels 
as  they  were  marched  to  their  imprisonment  in  London  attracted  the 
attention  of  a court  lady,  who,  as  he  passed,  unfeelingly  called  out,  Wou 
tall  Scotch  rebel,  you'll  be  hanged,  sir!’  To  which  salute  Macculloch 
replied  with  a courtly  bow  and  smile,  ‘There’s  deil  a doubt  o’  that, 
madam.’  His  bold  and  manly  bearing,  and  nonchalant  reply  made  such 
an  impression  that  the  lady  straightway  sought  out  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  begged  permission  to  interview  a ‘ giant  rebel.’  She  was  refused 
access,  but  so  persistently  did  she  seek  to  carry  her  point  that  on  every 
occasion  she  approached  the  King  or  his  Ministers  she  begged  the  life  of 
her  giant  friend — whose  name  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  her.  At 
length,  wearied  out  with  her  importunity,  the  King  threatened  to  send  her 
to  the  Tower,  and  in  an  autograph  letter,  still  extant,  ordered  the  Com- 
mandant to  let  her  have  access,  and  have  the  Scottish  officers  paraded 
before  her.  She  identified  her  tall  friend,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
Macculloch  was  set  free  with  a full  pardon.  What  the  subsequent  fate  of 
the  lady  we  know  not.  The  estate  of  Glastullich  was  forfeited,  but 
fortunately  through  the  bonds  granted  to  his  brothers,  Walter,  George, 
and  David,  it  was  preserved  to  the  family  through  the  exertions  of  Walter, 
who,  although  living  in  India,  brought  an  action  of  recovery  against  the 
King’s  Advocate,  and  was  successful.  Roderick  Macculloch  married,  1st, 
in  1752,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Munro  of  Culrain.  She  died  in 
1 7 56,  aged  25,  leaving  a son,  Gustavus,  who,  in  1757,  was  served  as  her 
heir— but  he  seems  to  have  died  young.  In  1766  Roderick  made  a 
demand  for  possession  of  his  wife’s  effects,  and  when  her  trunks  were 
opened  they  were  found  to  contain  a blue  cloth  riding  habit  trimmed  with 
gold  lace  with  a white  satin  waistcoat,  a blue  cloth  skirt,  and  a scarlet 
riding  great  cloak  with  brass  buttons.  He  married,  secondly,  Jean,  eldest 
daughter  of  David  Ross  of  Inverchassly,  by  whom  he  had  : — 

1.  David  Macculloch,  last  of  Glastullich  ; 

(1)  Helen,  married  Captain  Thomas  Rose  of  Bindale,  and  had 
Lieutenants  Alexander,  William,  and  Roderick  (?)  of  the  93rd  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  and  three  daughters — Isobel,  Helen,  and  Margaret. 
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X.  David,  last  of  Glastullich,  a captain  in  the  army.  He  married 
Katherine  Lawson  of  Leith,  on  the  23rd  April  1795,  and  had  : — 

1.  Margaret,  born  28th  September  1795  > 

2.  Mary;  she  married,  as  second  wife,  29th  October  1819,  William 
Baillie  Rose  of  Rhynie  (youngest  son  of  Rev.  Hugh  Rose  and  Mary 
Macculloch),  and  had: — David  Macculloch  Rose,  late  of  Rarichie,  Lieut.- 
General  William  Rose,  Hugh  Rose,  Helen,  and  Catherine  married  to  Rev. 
John  Baldwin. 

David  of  Glastullich  died  on  5th  November  1802,  and  on  15th  of  the 
same  month  the  Commissary  Depute  of  Ross  granted  power  to  James 
Rose,  Depute-Clerk  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  and  William  Baillie  Rose  of 
Rhynie,  his  brother,  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  children.  From  an  in- 
ventory made  in  November  1802,  it  appears  there  were  among  the 
deceased’s  effects — 20  pair  of  breeches  and  pantaloons,  4 coats,  1 1 waist- 
coats, 2 dressing-gowns,  a sword  and  scabbard.  D.  M.  R. 


WILLIAM  ERSKINE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GLASGOW 
( Vo/ . XU.  pp.  62,  123). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  parentage  of  Sir  William  Erskine. 
Craufurd  in  his  Peerage  (p.  301,  Note  d)  says  : — ‘ I have  seen  a charter  in 
the  Publick  Rolls  to  this  James  Erskine  of  the  lands  of  Little  Sauchy  and 
Katharine  Stirling,  his  spouse,  and  to  their  Heirs.  They  had  issue,  James 
Erskine  of  Balgony,  and  Mr.  William,  who  got  the  Parsonage  of  Campsay 
upon  the  Reformation  in  Commendam  : he  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  Commendatory  of  Paisley,  anno  1579,  and  after  that  in  1587  made 
Titular  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  though  all  the  while  he  was  a Laick : he 
afterwards  was  knighted  by  King  James  vi.,  and  left  a daughter  Janet, 
married  to  Sir  William  Alexander  of  Menstry,  first  Earl  of  Stirling.’  Mr. 
Erskine  Scott,  in  his  volume,  The  Erskine- Hal cro  Genealogy  (Table  I.), 
makes  William  the  third  son  of  James  Erskine  of  Little  Sauchie,  and 
gives  his  mother’s  name  as  Christian  Stirling.  The  extract  from  the 
MS.  Calendar  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  furnished  to  Mr.  Hallen  by  Mr. 
Maitland  Thomson  proves  that  William  was  the  second  son.  Craufurd  is 
wrong  in  naming  the  elder  (or  eldest)  son  James  instead  of  Robert. 

Sir  William  Erskine’s  wife  was  apparently  a cousin  of  his  own.  Her 
name  was  Joanna  Erskine,  and  in  an  inscription  on  a mural  tablet  erected 
to  her  memory  and  that  of  her  husband  by  their  son-in-law,  Lord  Stirling, 
she  is  described  as  ‘ illustri  et  communi  PEreskinorum  familia  ortal  Their 
remains  were  transferred  to  the  Craigengelt  Aisle  of  Stirling  Parish  Church 
when  it  was  acquired  as  a burial-place  by  the  Earl  of  Stirl  ng.  This  aisle 
was  taken  down  in  1818,  and  a few  years  ago  I identified  some  broken 
pieces  of  a tombstone  in  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  aisle  was  built,  as  part  of  the  mural  tablet  above 
referred  to.  The  entire  inscription  is  printed  in  Rogers’  House  of  Alex- 
ander, vol.  i.  p.  186,  and  from  it  Mr.  Hallen  will  see  that  Lady  Stirling 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  William  Erskine.  In  the  same  work  (p.  38, 
note)  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  The  Spottiswoode  Miscellany  (vol.  i.  p. 
104,  note)  that  Alexander  Erskine,  son  of  Sir  William  Erskine.  held  some 
office  about  the  Court,  and  that  his  grandson,  Sir  James  Erskine  obtained 
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a grant  of  lands  in  Ulster,  but  the  authority  cited  bears  that  Sir  James 
Erskine  was  the  eleventh  son  of  Alexander,  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  he  could  not  therefore  be  a descendant  of  Sir  W.  Erskine.  I 
have  not  discovered  any  evidence  that  the  Archbishop  left  a son.  15. 


A FORGOTTEN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE . 

Lowndes,  who  has  been  followed  by  other  bibliographers,  and  also  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  recently  published  Life  of  William  Black- 
ivood , says  of  the  Scots  Magazine:  ‘This  and  the  preceding  periodical 
were  driven  out  of  the  field  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Blackzoood’s 
Magazine ,’ — 1817,  By  the  sequestration  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Com- 
pany, John  Ballantyne  and  Company,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  copyrights 
of  certain  works  and  periodicals  became  the  property  of  their  creditors, 
and  constituted  the  principal  assets  to  be  realised.  The  more  important 
periodicals  whose  copyrights  were  thus  suddenly  offered  for  sale  were  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  the  Scots  Magazine , published  by  Constable,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  published  by  Ballantyne.  The  sale  of 
Scott’s  copyrights  took  place  on  19th  December  1827,  but  the  periodicals 
were  disposed  of  immediately  after  sequestration.  It  is  matter  of  history 
that  the  Review  was  purchased  by  Adam  Black.  Lockhart  says  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  fournal  was  continued  to  James  Ballantyne  upon  a 
moderate  salary  by  the  creditors,  but  this  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant  of  22nd  July  1826,  which  states  that  ‘The  proprietors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  intimate  that  it  has  been  purchased  by  the 
person  who  conducted  it  for  the  last  nine  years.’  This  person  was,  of 
course,  James  Ballantyne.  Did  the  Scots  Magazine  obtain  a purchaser? 
That  a flourishing  magazine  with  such  a long  and  historical  record  should 
be  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion  at  a time  that  may  be  called  the  Augustine 
age  of  literature  in  Edinburgh  seems  highly  improbable.  William  Black- 
wood had  long  been  desirous  of  publishing  and  editing  a periodical. 
In  1806,  when  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  was  first  purchased  by 
Ballantyne  for  ^1850,  Blackwood  and  Provost  Brown  of  Aberdeen  had 
jointly  offered  J20  less.  In  1817  Blackwood  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  magazine,  whose  success  was  fully  assured  long  before  1826.  Can 
it  be  imagined  that  Blackwood  would  purchase  the  copyright  of  the  Scots 
Magazine?  The  result  of  a search,  however,  revealed  the  curious  fact  that 
the  copyright  had  been  purchased  by  William  Blackwood  on  12th  July 
1826.  The  price  paid  does  not  transpire,  but  probably  Messrs.  Black 
wood  and  Sons  may  refer  to  their  business  books  and  let  the  amount  be 
known.  In  the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant  of  27th  July  1826  appeared 
the  following  advertisement: — ‘ Edinburgh  Magazine:  a New  Series  of 
the  Scots  Magazine.  The  Trustee  upon  the  Sequestrated  Estate  of 
Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Coy.  begs  to  inform  the  subscribers  to 
the  above  Work  that  the  Publication  of  it  is  now  discontinued,  the  copy- 
right having  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Blackwcod — Edinburgh,  12th  July 
1826.’ 

This  remarkable  purchase  must  have  been  effected  for  no  other  reason 
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than  the  suppression  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  possibly  he  may  have 
attempted  to  obtain  the  copyright  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  also.  By 
this  diplomatic  transaction  the  triumph  of  William  Blackwood  over  the 
rival  with  whom  he  had  waged  a warfare  for  nearly  ten  years  was  complete, 
but  no  signs  of  jubilation  appear  to  have  escaped  him  ; and  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  his  henchmen  Lockhart,  Hogg,  and  Wilson  were  aware  of  the 
episode.  That  it  was  unknown  to  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant  may  be  assumed 
from  the  error  she  commits  of  consigning  the  Scots  Magazine  to  extinction 
from  other  causes  ‘ soon  after  ’ the  appearance  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

G.  W.  Niven. 

Greenock. 


THE  RECORDS  OF  AN  ANTI-BURGHER  CONGREGATION. 

Dunnikier  Free  Church  has  a longer  history  behind  it  than  most  Free 
Churches.  The  congregation  originated  in  1747,  the  year  when  the 
Secession  was  divided  by  the  Burgess  Oath  controversy  into  two  Synods, 
Burgher  and  Anti-burgher.  Dunnikier  congregation  was  the  Anti-burgher 
section  of  the  Kirkcaldy  Seceders.  It  has  maintained  a continuous  exist- 
ence down  to  the  present  time,  and  in  1852  it  joined  the  Free  Church. 

Mr.  Fairweather,  the  present  incumbent  of  the  church,  has  compiled 
an  excellent  sketch  of  its  history.1  Naturally  the  book  is  of  a kind 
which  appeals  to  a somewhat  limited  audience.  It  has,  however,  an 
element  of  general  historical  interest  in  the  numerous  excerpts  which  it 
contains  from  the  Kirk-session  Records  of  the  old  Anti-burgher  congrega- 
tion. These  present  a vivid  picture  of  Seceder  life  in  a country  town  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  Session  exercised  inquisitorial  control  over  the 
minutest  details  of  life.  The  grosser  offences,  drunkenness  and  the  like, 
of  course  receive  no  mercy.  ‘ Promiscuous  dancing’  is  sternly  dealt  with. 
Above  all,  anything  like  defection  from  the  testimony  is  watched  with 
sleepless  vigilance.  ‘ Promiscuous  hearing,’  swearing  the  Burgess  Oath, 
£ giving  countenance  ’ to  the  Commissary  Court  at  St.  Andrews,  ‘ which 
has  a mixed  jurisdiction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  joined  together,  and  has 
its  origin  in  Episcopacy,’  are  all  noted  as  matters  of  discipline.  On 
October  24,  1748,  John  Nicolson  acknowledges  his  sin  in  being  married 
by  a minister  of  the  Established  Church,  with  the  further  iniquity  of 
‘ having  a penny  wedding.’  Perhaps  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
following  entry,  circa  1755  (Mr.  Fairweather  is  a little  casual  about  his 
dates):  ‘It  was  reported  to  the  Session  that  John  Collier  had  witnessed 
his  brother s being  married  by  a Burgher  minister,  and  just  now  offered 
himself  voluntarily  to  the  Session.  He  was  called  in,  compeared,  and 
was  interrogate  why  he  did  so?  Answered  he  did  it  in  his  simplicity. 
Was  interrogate  2do  if  he  saw  the  evil  of  it  as  in  some  measure  giving  up 
his  profession  ? Answered  he  did.  Being  interrogate  3tio  if  he  resolved 
in  the  strength  of  grace  not  to  do  the  like  afterwards  ? Answered  in  the 
affirmative.  He  being  removed,  the  Session  considering  his  affair  agreed 
that  he  be  rebuked  and  admonished  before  the  Session.’ 

It  is  not  attractive,  that  old  Seceder  world.  Most  people  nowadays, 

1 Memorials  of  Dunnikier  Church,  Kirkcaldy ; with  an  Historical  Inii  oduction. 
Edited  by  Rev.  William  Fairweather,  M.A.,  1897. 
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even  among  its  modern  representatives,  would  find  its  doctrines  absurd, 
its  discipline  of  conduct  intolerable.  It  stood  sulkily  aloof  from  the 
public  life  of  the  country.  It  looked  with  glum  hostility  on  art,  on  letters, 
on  all  that  gives  grace  and  charm  to  life.  But  beyond  doubt  it  was  a 
fine  school  of  the  sterner  virtues  (which  after  all  are  the  important  ones), 
and  it  developed  many  of  the  qualities  which  have  made  modern  Scot- 
land what  she  is.  One  may  not  share  Mr.  Fairweather’s  view  that  ‘cold, 
colourless  imbecility’  was  the  characteristic  of  the  church  of  Reid  and 
Robertson,  or  the  reverence  with  which  he  describes  the  old  Kirkcaldy 
Anti-burghers  as  ‘ those  covenanted  saints.’  But  one  may  cordially 
indorse  his  opinion  that  ‘ amid  whatever  limitations  of  defect  it  carried 
on  its  work,  the  Secession  Church  did  yeoman  service  to  Christianity  in 
Scotland.’ 


IRISH  TEXTS  SOCIETY. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  an  Irish  Texts  Society  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing texts  in  the  Irish  language,  accompanied  by  introductions,  English 
translations,  and  brief  notes. 

The  active  co-operation  of  numerous  Irish  scholars,  among  whom  may 
be  named  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Standish  Hayes  O’Grady,  Tomas  6 Flann- 
ghaile,  and  Mr.  David  Comyn  has  been  secured,  and  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  firm  of  David  Nutt,  of  270  and  271  Strand,  London, 
for  the  publication  of  the  Society’s  volumes. 

There  are  two  classes  of  readers  to  whom  the  Society  especially  appeals 
for  support;  first,  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  taking 
an  interest  in  the  language  of  their  native  country ; and  secondly,  those 
who,  as  philologists,  archaeologists,  etc.,  are  concerned  with  the  scientific 
aspect  of  Irish  literature.  To  the  former,  the  publication  of  Modern 
texts  (1600  a.d.  to  the  present  day)  is  of  immediate  necessity;  to  the 
second,  the  Middle-Irish  texts  have  a more  especial  value.  As  yet  only  a 
small  part  of  this  great  literature,  in  either  of  its  periods,  has  been  made 
generally  accessible. 

With  the  object  of  appealing  to  the  first  class  of  students,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  larger  place  in  the  Society’s  scheme  to  works  of  the  modern 
class,  and  the  first  volume  will  contain  a collection  of  romantic  tales, 
edited  with  translation,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde. 

While  directing  immediate  attention  to  modern  tracts,  the  Society  by 
no  means  overlooks  the  importance  of  the  earlier  texts,  and  it  has  in  view 
the  publication  of  many  of  the  more  important  of  those  that  are  as  yet 
unedited. 


THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  FRASER,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

By  Sir  William  Fraser’s  death,  on  Sunday  13th  March,  Scotland  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  eminent  genealogists  and  record  scholars.  Sir  William 
was  born  in  Kincardineshire  in  1816  ; admitted  a Solicitor  before  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  1851;  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Sasines,  1852-1880; 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Records,  1880-1892;  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  1882; 
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C.B,  1885;  K.C.B.,  1887;  Reporter  for  Scotland  for  some  years  to  the 
Historical  Commission. 

In  his  private  capacity  he  wrote  a large  number  of  family  histories, 
a list  of  which  is  here  added  : — 

"flie  Stirlings  of  Keir,  and  their  Family  Papers.  1 vol.,  1858. 

Memorials  of  the  Montgomeries,  Earls  of  Eglinton.  2 vols.,  1859. 

Memoirs  of  the  Maxwells  of  Pollok.  2 vols.,  1863. 

The  Maxwell,  Herries,  and  Nithsdale  Muniments,  1865. 

The  Poilok-Maxwell  Baronetcy,  1866. 

History  of  the  Carnegies,  Earls  of  Southesk,  and  their  Kindred. 
2 vols.,  1867. 

The  Red  Book  of  Grandtully.  2 vols.,  1868. 

The  Chiefs  of  Colquhoun,  and  their  Country.  2 vols.,  1869. 

The  Book  of  Caerlavrock  ; Memoirs  of  the  Maxwells,  Earls  of  Niths- 
dale, Lords  Maxwell  and  Herries.  2 vols.,  1873. 

The  Chartulary  of  Colquhoun,  1873. 

The  Lennox.  2 vols.,  1874. 

The  Chartulary  of  Poilok-Maxwell,  1875. 

The  Earls  of  Cromarty,  their  Kindred,  Country,  and  Correspondence. 

2 vols.,  1876. 

The  Scotts  of  Buccleuch.  2 vols.,  1878. 

The  Red  Book  of  Menteith.  2 vols.,  1880. 

The  Chiefs  of  Grant.  3 vols.,  1883. 

The  Douglas  Book.  4 vols.,  1885. 

Memorials  of  the  Family  of  Wemyss  of  Wemyss.  3 vols.,  1888. 

The  Earls  of  Haddington.  2 vols.,  1889. 

The  Melvilles,  Earls  of  Melville ; and  the  Leslies,  Earls  of  Leven. 

3 vols.,  1890. 

The  Sutherland  Book.  3 vols.,  1892. 

The  Annandale  Book.  2 vols.,  1894. 

The  Elphinstone  Book,  the  last  proof  of  which  he  is  believed  to  have 
corrected  very  shortly  before  his  death.  2 vols.,  1898. 

These  form  an  imposing  and  tolerably  uniform  series  of  important 
quartos.  How  far  the  Memoirs,  which  form  large  parts  of  them,  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  remains  in  some  measure  to  be  seen,  but  they 
contain  many  hitherto  unprinted  charters,  and  much  other  valuable 
information  which  was  previously  buried  in  private  charter-chests,  and  for 
access  to  which  in  these  volumes,  both  antiquaries  and  historians  must 
ever  be  thankful. 

In  addition  to  these  family  records,  Sir  William  in  1874  edited  the 
Registrum  Monasterii  S.  Mcirite  de  Cambuskenneth , at  the  request  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  by  whom  the  book  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
Grampian  Club. 

All  Sir  William  Fraser’s  works  were  of  private  and  limited  issue. 


QUERIES. 

St.  Spalding. — In  an  obligation  dated  7th  June  1544,  one  of  the 
terms  of  payment  is  St.  Spalding’s  Day,  6th  July.  Is  anything  known  of 
this  saint?  His  name  is  not  mentioned  in  Bishop  Forbes’  Kalendars. 
The  6th  July  was  St.  Palladius  Day.  B. 
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Gray  Family. — I shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  as  to  the  names 
of  the  son  and  grandson  of  William  Gray  of  Balbunno  and  Lauriston,  who 
was  grandson  of  Patrick,  Lord  Gray,  who  died  1609.  (I  have  omitted  to 
note  the  number  of  the  Lord  as  I doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  existing 
rotation  expressed  in  the  Peerages .)  The  William  named  died  before 
1663,  I think  circa  1662,  and  was  succeeded  in  Balbunno  by  his  great- 
grandson  Andrew  Gray  designed  of  Balbunno.  Spec.  Service  (Perth)  11 
February  1663.  There  is  another  service  in  the  Record  of  Retours  in  con- 
nection with  this  William,  wherein  his  eldest  son  James  was  served  heir 
to  his  father,  William,  in  the  contiguous  property  of  Lauriston  5 June 
1663.  This  latter  person  is  frequently  mentioned  inter  alia  in  the  records 
of  the  period  in  connection  with  his  brother  Andrew  of  Bullion,  his  father, 
also  designed  of  Bullion,  son  of  Lord  Gray,  and  his  uncle  Patrick,  the 
infamous  Master  of  Gray  of  history.  Burke,  in  his  Landed  Gentry, 
mentions  this  family  in  connection  with  a daughter  and  a younger  son 
Charles,  but  the  parochial  registers  of  the  parish  of  Liff,  Benvie,  and 
Invergowrie,  show  that  Andrew  of  Balbunno  had  other  sons  and  daughters 
besides  those  enumerated  by  Sir  Bernard,  viz. : — 

Helen,  bapt.  Nov1'  6,  1669.  Mary,  bapt.  May  16,  1677. 

John,  bapt.  Feb.  28,  1673.  Patrick,  bapt.  March  22,  1679. 

Helen,  bapt.  June  14,  1675.  Charles,  bapt.  Sept.  20,  1681. 

The  following  is  the  descent : — 


Patrick,  Lord  Gray,  d . 1609. 

1 

Andrew  Gray  of  Bullion,  d.  1604. 

1 

William  Gray  of  Lauriston  and  Bulbunno,  d.  1662. 

1 

Andrew  Gray  of  Balbunno  (great-grandson),  served  heir  to  William 
(Willielmi,  abavi ),  1663. 


Helen.  John  Helen.  Mary.  Patrick.  Charles. 

d- 1755- 

1 

Andrew,  d.  1783. 

1 

[OHN,  d.  1831. 

I 

John,  d.  1838. 

1 

John,  d.  1892. 

1 

Peter,  the  writer  hereof. 


Peter  Gray, 

of  Southfield,  Auchtermuchty,  Fife. 


Hon.  John  Johnstone.- — I have  consulted  Sir  William  Fraser’s  Book 
of  the  Johnstones  for  some  information  about  John  Johnstone,  brother 
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to  William,  first  Marquis  of  Annandale,  but  though  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  gain,  in  this  way,  some  information  regarding  him,  I can  find 
very  little.  He  was  born  in  1665,  and  in  1702  had  a grant  from  his 
brother  of  the  TYO  lands  of  Stapleton  in  Dumfriess-shire.  These  lands 
reverted  to  his  brother’s  estate  on  the  death  of  John  Johnstone  without 
lawful  issue. 

I cannot  find  the  date  of  his  death  nor  that  of  his  will,  but  he  was 
alive  in  1715,  in  which  year  he  secretly  aided  the  Jacobite  rising,  as  I 
read  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  when  he  died,  if  he  was 
ever  married,  and  whether  he  left  issue. 

F,  A.  J. 

London. 

Duncan  Campbell  (Lord  Ormelie),  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Breadalbane.  We  find  Lord  Saltoun  (in  his  own  book)  objecting  to  John, 
a young  brother  of  Duncan,  using  the  titles  while  Duncan  had  a son  alive. 
That  son  was  believed  to  have  been  baptized,  married,  and  died  in  the 
Parish  of  Aberdour  (near  Fraserburgh). 

Is  it  true  that  he,  Lord  Ormelie,  travelled  about  in  disguise,  and  signed 
himself  a traveller,  a caird ? 

Can  you  tell  me  when  and  where  he  died  ? I will  feel  grateful  for  any 
information  regarding  him.  G. 

John  Graham  of  Kilbride  (see  vol.  xi.  p.  108,  vol.  xii.  pp.  33, 
36,  129). — Is  it  certain  that  the  second  John,  son  of  Malise,  was  legi- 
timate ? Why  are  he  and  his  brother  Walter  described  as  ‘ sones  carnall  ’ 
in  the  renunciation  of  25th  February  1494?  ( Notes  on  the  Priory  of 

Inschmahome,  by  the  Rev.  William  Macgregor,  Stirling,  p.  71. — Notes  and 
Queries , 2nd  January  1897,  P-  9-)  Is  there  any  deed  in  existence  in 
which  they  are  called  lawful  sons  ? The  charter  to  Walter  of  the  Lake 
of  Lochton,  etc.,  8th  December  1485  (Peg.  Mag.  Sig),  describe  him  as 
‘ son  ’ only. 

John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  certainly  alive  19th  October  1478,  when 
he  appears  as  baillie  for  Malise  (Inst,  of  Sasine  produced  from  Montrose 
Charter  Chest,  21st  July  1871.  Printed  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Hoiise  of 
Lords , Airth  Peerage  Case , p.  39). 

The  Act  of  Council,  22nd  June  1492,  contains  two  erasures,  the 
second  of  which  applies  to  the  word  ‘apperand’  after  ‘Alexr  Grahame’  and 
before  ‘are.’  Two  errors  having  been  made  in  the  entry  and  erased,  it 
is  not  an  unlikely  supposition  that  a third,  the  words  ‘and  are’  after 
‘ Johne  Grahame  ye  sone’  also  occurred,  and  was  forgotten  to  be  erased 
by  the  writer.  (A  facsimile  of  the  entry  showing  the  erasures  is  printed 
in  the  Airth  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  22.)  R.  Barclay  Allardice. 

Rolland — Arms,  a fess  chequy  or  and  vert,  between  three  crescents 
or,  two  and  one,  on  a field  sable.  Rouland  1528  as  in  Stodart’s  Scottish 
Arms,  plate  96,  from  Sir  James  Balfour’s  mss.  Any  information  as  to 
ownership  would  oblige.  W.  B. 
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REPLIES. 

Tustimas. — Your  correspondent  gives  the  day  of  the  Fair  of 
Tustimas  as  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November  O.S.  Against  the  28th 
November  on  the  Dunfermline  Kalendar  (see  Forbes’s  Kalendars ) is 
marked  ‘ Natale  sancti  Sosthenis  discipuli  apostolorum  . . I have  not 
found  this  saint  in  the  Kalendar  of  Feme  ( Forbes , p.  67)  a Kalendar 
more  likely,  I should  suppose,  to  be  observed  in  Caithness,  and  against 
the  identification  of  Tusti  with  Sosthenes  it  may  be  urged  that  the  fair 
being  fixed  according  to  the  Old  Style  would  apparently  fall  at  the  date 
of  the  New  Statistical  Account,  twelve  days  later  than  its  date  according 
to  the  Church  Kalendar.  This  would  transfer  it  into  the  first  week  of 
December,  New  Style,  or  thereabout.  If,  however,  as  is  probable,  the 
fair  was  named  before  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  retained  its  name  though  its  date  ceased  to  tally  with  the 
Kalendar  of  the  Church.  The  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  whose  name  seems 
quite  as  likely  to  have  been  buried  in  this  peculiar  word,  does  not  arrive 
till  2 1 st  December.  J. 

Dumbarton  Protocol  Books. — My  experience  is  the  same  as  that  of 
A.  W.  G.  B.  In  the  Red  Book  of  Menteith  (vol.  i.  p.  523)  Sir  W.  Fraser 
gives  an  extract  from  the  ‘Protocol  Book  of  John  Graham,  1529-1542,’ 
which  book  is  stated  in  a note  to  be  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Stirling. 
It  is  not  there,  however,  and  I am  told  it  may  have  been  lent  out  to  Sir 
W.  Fraser.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  obvious  inference  is  that  by  some 
oversight  it  has  not  been  returned,  and  the  Dumbarton  Protocol  Books 
may  be  in  the  same  position.  The  respective  Town  Clerks  should  be 
asked  to  see  that  the  registers  for  which  they  are  responsible  are  duly 
replaced.  B. 

Donote. — I find  I have  transcribed  this  name  Donoce,  but  queried  it 
with  a (?).  I suspect  it  is  a clerical  error  for  Dorote  (Dorothy).  B. 

John  Graham  of  Killearn,  1716. — The  Justice  of  Peace  Court- 
Book  for  Stirlingshire,  1689-1720,  shows  that  on  5th  June,  1688,  John 
Graham  of  Killearn  accepted  office  as  J.P.  This  would  indicate  his 
recent  succession  to  the  estate.  John  Graham,  yr.  of  Killearn,  is  in  list 
of  subscribers  to  Mackenzie’s  Lives , 1722.  B. 

Houston  of  Creich. — ‘Spernit  Humum’  may  find  an  answer  to  his 
query  (see  p.  42)  in  Mr.  D.  Murray  Rose’s  communications  to  the  Scottish 
Antiquary , iv.  140-2,  and  vi.  94-6.  Other  references  to  Hous'cons  will  be 
found  in  ii.  150,  iii.  63,  159,  iv.  93,  136,  and  v.  189.  Ed. 

John  Graham  of  Kilbride. — In  a letter  by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Graham 
Easton,  in  your  January  issue,  he  says  : — ‘John  of  Kilbride  was  beneath 
the  sod,  drowned,  or  witched  away,  etc.,  before  19th  April  1471,  when 
his  brother  Patrick  of  Gartrenich  (father  of  second  Earl)  was  son  and 
heir  of  his  father.’ 

In  an  entry  in  Stirling  Sasine  Register,  dated  23rd  October  1476. 

‘ Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  for  good  deeds 
done  to  him  by  his  dearest  spouse,  Lady  Jonet,  Countess  of  Menteith, 
gave  and  bestowed’  (certain  family  plate  and  personal  jewels)  for  her  life- 
time, and  ‘same  day  bestowed  (the  fee  of)  the  foresaid  jewells  on  John 
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Graham,  his  son  natural,  for  his  good  deeds  and  services,’  also  giving 
him  sasine  of  a carucate  of  land  called  ‘ Le  AkyrJ  in  the  barony  of 
Port  and  shire  of  Perth. 

While  not  conversant  with  the  dispute,  or  having  read  anything  but 
Mr.  Easton’s  letter,  this  appears  to  settle  one  point  in  that  controversy, 
viz.  that  Malise,  first  Earl  of  Menteith,  had  an  illegitimate  son,  John 
Graha?n. 

In  a Stirling  protocol  book  a Patrick  of  Menteith  is  a disputer  with 
his  mother,  Elene  Lochaw,  in  January  1479-80,  and  interdict  is  applied 
for  against  her  selling  her  own  annual  rents  and  tenements  in  Stirling, 
he  being  ‘ her  son  and  apparent  heir,’  for  her  subsistence.  He  offers  her 
board  and  lodging  in  John  Menteith  of  Rathow’s  house.  J.  S.  F. 

MacGregor  of  Glengyle  (see  vol.  xii.  p.  136). — Mr.  Easton  might 
refer  to  Burke  for  1849  (v°h  hi.  Suppt.  p.  214,  215)  where  the  pedigree 
is  given  with  considerable  fulness  down  to  the  time  of  the  late  laird,  James, 
twelfth  from  Dugald  Ciar  Mor,  who  died  on  26th  January  1897,  aged  79 
years,  and  with  whom  the  direct  line  terminated.  In  a memorandum  I 
have  on  the  family,  I find  this  James  noted  as  being  the  great-grandson 
of  Gregor  Glune  Dhu  (1688-1777),  whereas,  according  to  Burke,  he  was 
great-great-grandson.  The  discrepancy  I have  not  yet  elucidated. 

j.L. 

1 2th  February  1898. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Early  Fortificatio?is  of  Scotland : Motes , Camps,  and  Forts  (The  Rhind 
Lectures  for  1894),  by  David  Christison,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.  1898.  Fcap.  quarto,  pp.  xxii-j-386,  379  plans  and  illustrations, 
and  3 maps.  Price  21s.  net. 

If  genius  be  the  c faculty  for  taking  infinite  pains,’  we  see-no  reason  against 
placing  this  book  in  the  category  of  its  products. 

Thirteen  summers  of  well-directed  personal  investigation  in  the  field, 
succeeded,  during  the  winters,  by  equally  concentrated  and  discriminating 
research  into  charters,  maps,  and  books,  have  given  Dr.  Christison  a claim 
to  be  considered  something  more  than  a first  essayist  in  a department  of 
archaeology,  which,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  4 so  extensive  and,  from  its 
very  nature,  necessarily  so  vague.’ 

To  zeal  and  untiring  patience  in  ascertaining  primal  sources  for  his 
statements  the  author  brings  the  added  charm  of  a clear  and  graceful 
literary  style.  The  Lectures  of  1894  were  good;  this  volume  is  better. 
It  runs  to  386  pages,  contains  over  130  illustrations  reproduced  from 
careful  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  zinco-photography  (many  of  them  full- 
page),  a complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  a copious  index,  and  three 
large  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  the  structures  examined.  The 
maps,  so  far  as  we  notice,  are  the  only  defective  part  of  the  book ; and 
that,  not  as  maps,  but  as  paper,  being  in  that  respect  too  flimsy  for  use. 

That  there  have  been  many  other  observers,  who  from  time  to  time 
have  described  British  Forts,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Bibliography 
names  over  130  separate  papers,  the  results  in  which  Dr.  Christison  has, 
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hoWeVer,  for  the  first  time  collated,  sifted,  and  re-arranged  for  the  purpose 
of  this  volume.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Maclagan’s  Hill-Forts, 
Sir  W.  Chambers’  Peeblesshire  Accounts , Rev.  J.  K.  Hewison’s  work  on 
Bute , Mr.  F.  R.  Coles’  Survey  of  the  Stew  art  ry , and.  Mr.  John  Smith’s 
Survey  of  Ayrshire , no  large  section  of  the  country  has  been  examined. 
Dr.  Christison  has  £ pioneered  ’ the  rest  of  Scotland  in  this  branch  of 
antiquarian  lore.  One  point  of  great  importance,  let  us  add,  this  volume 
gives  effect  to  : the  more  exact  and  truthful  contour  of  the  structures 
shown  in  these  illustrations,  as  compared  with  the  older  style  (a  la  Grose 
e.g.)  when  hasty  sketch-views  were  worked  up  at  home  and  the  very  angles 
of  a mote  or  fort  compressed  to  suit  the  page ! Throughout  the  book, 
truthfulness,  in  verbal  description  as  well  as  in  drawings,  is  prominent. 
As  a double  record,  appealing,  thus,  to  both  optical  and  mental  perception, 
this  work  is  a body  of  facts,  unobtainable  elsewhere. 

It  is  natural  that  Dr.  Christison  should  mainly  apply  himself  to  the 
structural  features  of  the  Early  Fortifications.  That  he  could  also  ap- 
preciate the  archaeological  evidence  of  relics  obtained  in  these  structures 
would  also  doubtless  be  certain — if  only  their  secrets  had  been  revealed 
by  excavation.  With  great  justice  does  the  author  enter  a protest  against 
the  too  prevalent  ambition  for  exploring  in  foreign  countries  to  the 
neglect  of  our  own. 

Starting,  in  part  I.  with  a definition  of  the  term  ‘ mote,’  Dr.  Christison 
leads  up  with  a brief  review  of  notices  of  several  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  to  an  account  of  Scottish  Motes,  their  very  unequal  distribution, 
centred  chiefly  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  etc.  That  they  were  the  immediate 
precursors  of  the  Norman  Castles  is  the  general  conclusion  upon  their 
probable  period.  Detailed  descriptions  follow,  culminating  with  that  of 
the  Mote  of  Urr,  £ probably  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  any  country.’ 
A chapter,  etymologically  valuable,  on  such  words  as  Burgh , Birren , 
Burrian , with  four  tables  showing  their  occurence  in  districts,  concludes 
this  section.  The  Second  Part,  on  Rectilinear  Works,  contains  an  exam- 
ination into  General  Roy’s  theories  regarding  Roman  Camps,  a technical 
description  of  Birrens  and  Ardoch  (copiously  illustrated),  of  so-called 
Roman  Camps  in  Clydesdale,  Strathearn,  and  East  Perth,  and  of  other 
rectangular  works  not  called  Roman,  with  a chapter  and  tables  on  the 
occurrence  of  Chesters  as  a place-name. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  Forts  proper : 

£ the  despised  works  of  one  of  the  few  races  that  succeeded  in  keeping  at 
bay  the  proud  conquerors  of  the  world.’ 

Their  comital  distribution,  the  nature  of  their  sites,  their  elevation, 
their  constructive  materials,  the  question  of  vitrifaction,  their  ground 
plans,  and  all  their  minor  features  are  most  carefully  and  exhaustively 
examined.  The  difficult  topic  of  their  characteristics  in  different  districts 
is  then  treated  of.  Burghead  has  a brief  notice,  the  Caterthuns  a very 
full  one,  and  the  remarkable  Fort  on  Culter  Water  called  Cow  Castle,  has 
due  attention  drawn  to  its  peculiarities. 

The  Chesters  near  Drem,  Kaimes  Hill,  or  Dalmahoy,  Edinshall,  and 
Addistonlee  near  Hawick  are  among  the  best  illustrated  of  all  the  Forts. 
Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  treat  of  the  relation  of  place  names  to  the  Forts  in 
which  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  to  most  readers  to  find  so  many 
Rottenrows  in  addition  to  the  one  in  Hyde  Park.  Lists  of  all  the  im- 
portant roots,  as  e.g.  Car,  Dun,  Rath,  Lis,  etc.,  are  given.  In  a summary 
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of  the  relics  hitherto  obtained  in  Forts  while  under  excavation,  there  is 
but  the  one  admission  to  make,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dunbuie,  not 
one  has  been  excavated  in  an  exhaustive  manner ; and  in  short  the 
results  in  this  direction  are  as  yet  too  meagre  to  permit  of  any  sound 
conclusions  upon  the  period  of  their  use.  Some  observations  upon 
enclosures  not  fortified  and  upon  Hill-Terraces,  such  as  those  at  Romanno, 
and  a concluding  chapter  giving  general  results  bring  to  a close  this 
volume,  which,  by  its  style,  its  scientific  method,  and  its  thoroughness, 
should  recommend  itself  to  all  who  cherish  a true  interest  in  gaining  light 
upon  one  of  the  little  studied  phases  of  the  ancient  national  life. 

The  History  of  Scotland  from  Agricolds  Invasioti  to  the  extinction  of  the  last 
facobite  Insurrection , by  John  Hill  Burton.  New  edition  in  eight 
volumes.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1897.  8vo,  vol.  vi.  pp.  x-f-426, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  x+469,  vol.  viii.  pp.  x + 556-l-ioo  (index).  Price  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Volume  vi.,  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  noted  above,  begins  with  a 
retrospect  of  the  period  between  1603  and  1615 — a period,  the  treatment 
of  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  last  chapters  of  vol.  v.  Tytler 
accompanies  King  James  the  Sixth  to  London,  sees  him  ascend  the 
English  throne,  and  there  leaves  him,  and  retraces  his  steps  to  Scotland. 
At  our  last  sight  of  the  historian,  as  we  close  his  book,  he  is  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  by  Seton  Castle  in  a fit  of  gloomy  sentimentalism, 
pointing  to  a stone  where  King  James,  on  his  way  south,  sat  while  the 
funeral  of  a representative  of  ancient  Scottish  nobility  passed  out  of  sight 
in  its  sad  procession  to  the  place  of  graves.  It  was  an  omen  or  it  was 
nothing.  In  Burton,  on  the  other  hand,  Scotland  still  continues  to  have  a 
history.  Careless  of  the  sentiment  of  the  thing,  he  narrates  how  King 
Jamie  played  the  part  of  King  of  England,  how  he  invented  the  word 
‘ Great  Britain,’  how  his  son,  Prince  Henry,  tried  to  teach  the  English  the 
game  of  golf,  and  how  hungry  Scots  flocked  over  the  Border  southward. 
Burton  may  not  be  always  accurate,  and  may  be  at  times  too  sparing  of 
his  dates  to  make  it  easy  to  check  him.  Partisans  may  convict  him  here 
and  there  of  wrong  conclusions,  but  they  do  not  convict  him  of  being  a 
partisan.  His  language  is  often  strong,  but  never  violent.  As  he  leads  us 
on  through  the  times  of  Covenanting  struggles,  details  the  intrigues  which 
procured  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  marshals  the  elements  which 
produced  the  Jacobite  risings  and  their  defeat,  he  displays  a panorama  of 
Scottish  history  which  is  full  of  picturesque  incident  and  illustrations  of 
the  times,  and  the  main  features  of  which  remain  indelible  in  the  memory 
of  his  reader.  The  index  to  the  history,  which  occupies  a hundred  pages 
at  the  end  of  volume  viii.,  is  a very  material  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
work  as  a book  of  reference. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1750.  From  Manuscript  104,  The  King’s 
Library,  British  Museum,  with  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang. 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.  1898.  8vo, 
pp.  xlvi+169.  Price  5s. 

The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  some  ways  the  most  in- 
teresting and  the  most  critical  period  of  Scottish  history.  During  those 
fifty  years  the  history  of  old  Scotland — the  impoverished,  turbulent  Scotland 
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of  the  fighting  clans  and  the  heritable  jurisdictions— came  to  an  end ; the 
Union  was  for  the  first  time  got  into  working  order;  and  the  history  of 
modern  industrial  and  agricultural  Scotland  began.  The  ms.  which  Mr. 
Lang  has  edited  is  a valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  transition. 

The  ms.,  which  is  anonymous,  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Lang  to  be  the 
work  of  one  Bruce,  a Government  official,  who  in  1749  was  employed  to 
survey  the  forfeited  and  other  estates  in  the  Highlands.  The  author  gives 
in  considerable  detail  an  account  of  his  travels  between  the  Pentland  Firth 
and  the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  thence  back  to  Inverness,  then  round  the 
East  Coast,  and  across  to  Argyllshire.  He  adds  ‘ some  General  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Late  Rebellion  and  the  Dispositions  of  the  People  of 
Scotland,’  and  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  ‘ the  most  likely  means  to 
Civilise  the  Barbarous  Highlanders  and  improve  their  Country.’  Of  course 
he  sees  everything  from  an  English,  Whig,  and  Protestant  point  of  view, 
for  which  due  allowance  has  to  be  made.  Still,  he  gives  us  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  not  a few  interesting 
scraps  of  clan  history  and  tradition.  Like  other  Lowland  observers,  he 
saw  little  of  the  ‘good  old  times  which  tradition  beholds  in  the  distance 
behind  Culloden.’  His  picture  of  the  golden  patriarchal  age  of  the 
Highlands  contains  plenty  of  tyrannical  and  grasping  chiefs,  and  of 
poverty-stricken  people,  whose  numbers  far  exceeded  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  who  lived  in  ignorance,  dirt,  and  destitution,  on  cattle-theft 
and  blackmail.  At  the  same  time,  he  notes  many  changes  for  the  better. 
For  example,  the  M‘Raes  in  Kintail  ‘within  these  twenty  years  were  little 
better  than  Heathens  in  their  Principles,  and  almost  as  unclean  as 
Hottentots  in  their  way  of  Living ; but  whilst  Seaforth’s  Estate  was  in  the 
Hands  of  the  Government,  about  the  year  1726,  a Large  Parish  here, 
where  there  had  been  no  Minister  for  many  years  (nor  would  they  suffer 
any  of  the  Established  Clergy)  was  divided  into  two,  and  Ministers  and 
Schools  were  planted  in  them,  which  has  made  a Surprizing  Alteration  in 
the  People,  even  in  point  of  Common  Civility,  Decency,  and  Cleanliness.’ 

Naturally  Bruce’s  estimate  of  the  character  of  different  clans  depended 
a good  deal  on  their  political  colour.  Thus  the  M‘Kays,  who  ‘of  old 
were  reckoned  the  most  Barbarous  and  Wicked  of  all  the  Clans,’  are 
described  as  being  ‘the  most  religious  of  all  the  Tribes  that  dwell  among 
the  mountains,  South  or  North.  . . . The  M‘Kays  abhor  Thieving.’ 
(Lord  Reay  was  a good  Whig.)  The  Monroes,  again,  are  ‘well  affected, 
Honest,  Industrious,  and  Religious  People.  Those  who  call  them 
Enthusiastical,  Revengefull,  and  Lazy,  do  not  know  them  or  are  highly 
prejudiced  against  them.’  On  the  other  hand,  the  Camerons  are  ‘a  Lazy, 
Silent,  Sly,  and  Enterprising  People,’  and  Knoydart,  in  the  Macdonald 
country,  is  ‘ a perfect  Den  of  Thieves  and  Robbers.’  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  Campbells  get  an  excellent  character. 

The  author’s  own  observations  and  suggestions  are  less  interesting  than 
his  facts,  but  they  show  both  knowledge  and  common-sense,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  justified  by  history. 

Mr.  Lang  contributes  a readable  preface  and  some  verses  on  Culloden. 
He  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  some  valuable  notes  from  Mr.  William 
Mackay,  author  of  Urquhart  and  Glemnoriston.  The  book  would  be 
much  the  better  of  an  index. 
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Tituli  Hunter iani : An  Account  of  the  Roman  Stones  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum,  University  of  Glasgow,  by  James  Macdonald,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  with  Prefatory  Note  by  John  Young,  M.D.,  Professor 
oh  Natural  History  m the  University,  and  Keeper  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum.  Glasgow:  T.  and  R.  Annan  and  Sons.  1897.  Quarto, 
100  pp.,  45  illustrations  and  map.  15s.  net. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  this  work,  inasmuch  as  it  combines  the  results 
of  a critical  examination  of  Scoto-Roman  epigraphy  by  several  of  our  fore- 
most Romano-British  scholars  and  antiquaries  with  the  best  examples  of 
recent  photographic  art,  in  the  interpretation  of  an  important  section  of 
Roman  Legionary  Tablets  and  Altars. 

Originally  conceived  by  Dr.  John  Young,  the  recording  and  illustration 
of  the  historical  stones  discovered  from  time  to  time  on  the  line  of  the 
great  Antonine  Wall  (or  Pius  Vallum)  has  now  been  efficiently  carried  out 
by  Dr.  Macdonald,  whose  position,  as  the  Rhind  Lecturer  on  the  Roman 
Occupation  of  North  Britain,  enhances  the  value  of  any  treatise  on  a 
subject  which  he  has  made  so  peculiarly  his  own.  This  has  been  done, 
as  he  himself  readily  admits,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  not  only  of  Mr. 
Haverfield  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  but  also  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  contributed  Notes  of  definite  value  and  importance  upon 
a fine  Roman  Bronze  Jug  found  at  Sadlerhead  in  Lanarkshire.  The 
volume  contains  photogravures  of  this  Jug  and  of  all  the  forty-five  carved, 
sculptured,  or  inscribed  stones,  or  fragments  of  stones,  unearthed  during 
the  lengthy  period  throughout  which  the  attention  of  archaeologists  has 
been  directed  towards  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Wall — a period  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Timothy  Pont  inspected  it 
- -and  embracing  further  inspection  and  description  by  Gordon  of  Straloch, 
Camden,  Sibbald,  Alexander  Gordon,  Horsley,  Roy,  and  Robert  Stuart. 
Brief  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Young  and  the  author  are  followed  by  an  Intro- 
duction, dealing,  first,  with  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Room  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  ; next  describing,  but  all  too  briefly,  the  Vallum  itself ; thirdly, 
classifying  the  stones  in  the  Roman  Room.  These,  the  author  throws 
into  three  groups : Commemorative  Slabs,  Altars,  and  Sepulchral  Stones. 
The  body  of  the  work  then  begins  with  a full  description,  with  necessary 
references  to  the  older  authorities,  of  the  various  Inscribed  Stones,  taking 
Chapel  Hill,  on  the  extreme  west,  as  the  starting-point,  and  so  working 
eastwards  to  Castlecary,  ‘ the  last  of  the  Vallum  Forts  represented  in  the 
Roman  Room,  and  the  twelfth  in  order  from  west  to  east.’ 

The  sepulchral  slab,  inscribed  ‘dis  manibvs  ammonivs,’  for  so  long 
doubtfully  attributed  to  the  Station  at  Ardoch,  is  now  on  the  best  autho- 
rity certainly  assigned  to  that  great  Roman  site.  In  the  second  section, 
the  uninscribed  Stones  are  treated  of;  nine  in  number,  the  majority  sadly 
defaced,  and  none  presenting  features  of  special  interest. 

In  a work  manifestly  intended  to  be  both  popular  and  satisfactory  to 
the  critical — if  such  an  ideal  be  possible — we  cannot  but  note  one  point 
upon  which  the  text  of  the  volume  throws  no  light.  To  the  enquiring 
student,  one  of  the  first  points  calling  for  elucidation  in  connection  with 
the  remarkable  series  of  Distance  Tablets  (i.e.,  the  Inscribed  Stones  which 
record  that  a certain  amount  of  the  V allum  was  made  by  this,  that  and  the 
other  cohort)  is  : for  what  lineal  measure  does  the  letter  P stand  on  these 
stones  ? Dr.  Macdonald  on  p.  7 says  : ‘ It  will  be  seen  from  the  notices 
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of  the  Vallum  Stones  that  many  of  them  record  the  number  of  paces  or 
feet]  [italics  ours],  etc. ; and,  throughout  the  descriptions  the  same 
alternative  phrase  is  used.  Dr.  Hiibner  is  credited,  farther  down  on  the 
same  page,  with  the  opinion  that  the  P stands  for  pedes  and  not  for 
passus ; but  into  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  neither  Dr.  Macdonald  nor 
Mr.  Haverfield  seems  to  have  examined.  That  Hiibner’s  opinion  is  at 
any  rate  very  near  the  mark  is  surely  ascertainable  enough  by  the 
following  simple  process  of  reasoning.  The  Roman  passus  consisted  of 
5 pedes , the  pes  being  a small  fraction  less  than  our  ‘foot’  of  12  inches. 
Measuring  the  distance  on  Roy’s  accurate  plan  of  the  Vallum  between, 
say,  Duntocher  and  Balmuildie,  we  find  it  is  a little  over  6 miles  Roman 
measure.  Adding  up  the  sums  of  the  measures  of  work  recorded  on  the 
ten  or  twelve  stones  hitherto  discovered  in  this  piece  of  the  Vallum,  we 
find  the  total  to  be  46,613  P.  In  a Roman  mile  there  were  7500  pedes ; 
in  6J  miles  therefore  there  are  46,875  pedes.  The  results  of  these  two 
measurements,  therefore,  tally  pretty  closely.  Even  if  this  admittedly 
rough  and  ready  calculation  does  not  meet  the  demand  for  exactitude,  it 
surely  at  any  rate  proves  that  the  initial  P stood  for  either  the  actual  pes 
or  for  something  less,  certainly  for  no  greater  measure,  and  most  certainly 
not  for  passus , which,  if  intended,  would  extend  the  Vallum  for  over  195 
miles!  Even  on  the  supposition  that  more  stones  remain  as  yet  under- 
ground in  this  strip  of  the  Vallum,  the  validity  of  this  calculation  is  not 
touched;  such  a discovery  would  only  prove  that  the  initial  P really 
meant  a rather  shorter  measure  still  than  what  we  understand  by  the 
Roman  ‘foot.’  It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note  that  the  old 
Scottish  mile  was  computed,  at  least  up  to  171  r,  in  paces  of  five  feet  each. 

Again,  the  ascription  of  the  Vallum  to  Antonine  is  not  readily  made 
clear,  from  the  lack  of  a brief  summary,  which  should  have  stated  the 
number  of  stones  inscribed  to  deities  or  personages.  As  it  happens, 
Antoninus  Pius  is  commemorated  on  quite  sixteen  of  these — but  the 
reader  has  to  ascertain  this  for  himself. 

The  map  on  the  frontispiece  lacks  a scale,  which  is  a rather  serious 
want,  for  the  reason  that  no  ordinary  maps  show  the  exact  line  of  the 
Vallum,  and,  as  the  names  of  stations  on  the  line  of  wall  are  also  not  to 
be  found  in  everyday  atlases,  the  student  is  now  and  then  at  a loss  for 
special  localities.  The  index  might  have  been  considerably  fuller;  no 
names  of  e.g.  scholars  or  antiquarians,  whose  descriptions  or  opinions  are 
embodied  in  the  volume,  being  entered.  The  photogravures  themselves 
are  excellent,  and  with  the  equally  excellent  typography  and  paper  should 
be  treasured  by  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Romano-Scotic  history  and 
antiquities. 

Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session  of  Elgin,  1584-1779;  with 
a brief  Record  of  the  Readers , M misters,  and  Bishops , 1567-1897,  by 
Wm.  Cramond,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Schoolmaster  of  Cullen.  Elgin  : 
Courant  and  Courier  Office.  1897.  8vo,  pp.  i + 359.  Price  is.  6d. 

This  volume,  which  states  itself  to  be  a reprint  from  the  columns  of 
the  Elgin  Coura?it  and  Courier,  concerns  a parish  which,  as  Dr.  Cramond 
rightly  says  in  his  preface,  was  of  more  than  ordinary  extent,  containing 
a large  burghal  and  a considerable  rural  population.  The  business  of  the 
Kirk-Session  of  such  a parish  was  of  a very  varied  character.  The  succes- 
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sive  Session-clerks  of  the  parish  of  Elgin  were,  fortunately,  tnetl  possessed 
of  exceptional  qualifications  for  their  office.  It  thus  happens  that  the 
Minutes  of  the  Elgin  Kirk-Session  are  in  several  respects  the  most  valu- 
able now  extant  for  the  illustration  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  From  so  miscel- 
laneous a feast  as  the  extracts  from  the  records  of  such  a court,  it  is 
impossible  within  reasonable  space  to  present  anything  representative. 
The  contrasts  among  the  characters  of  the  items  of  its  administration, 
registered  in  quick  succession  by  its  clerks,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  1745.  Sandwiched  between  observances 
of  fasts  on  account  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  France  and  the  rebellion  at 
home,  is  the  appointment  of  a day  for  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  ‘if  the  troubles  hinder  not,’  and  a grant  of  jQi,  10s. 
to  ‘ help  to  carry  Isobel  Glass  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh.’  The 
list  of  ministers  goes  considerably  beyond  that  in  Scott’s  Fasti.  The 
volume  evinces  much  patient  labour  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cramond,  who 
has  made  of  it  a valuable  addition  to  his  already  extensive  and  useful 
series  of  extracts  from  parish  records. 
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John,  133. 

Ola,  133. 

Forbes,  Duncan,  14. 

I of  Ugston,  43. 

Forfar,  Lady,  1715.  58. 


Forrest,  David,  127. 

Forrester,  Daniel,  38. 

Grissel,  132. 

Forsyth,  Arthur,  134. 
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Fortifications,  early  Scots,  182. 
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Gadie,  Gayn,  39. 

Garthson,  Christopher,  39. 
Gawain  and  the  Grene  Knight,  8. 
Gawdie,  John,  128. 

Gellatlay,  Lawrence,  128. 
Georgesdocter,  Agnes,  134. 

Ingagarth,  132. 

Marbrun,  134. 

Georgeson,  Andro,  134. 
Gelstoun,  119. 

Gibb,  James,  128. 

Francis,  17.  * 

Gibsons  of  Stirling,  170. 

Gibson,  Andrew  (Culross),  169. 

Francis,  17. 

Janet,  134. 

Robert,  127. 

Mr.  Thomas,  15. 

Gifford  (Giffart,  etc.),  James, 
West  Linton,  137. 

Katherine,  133. 

Magnus,  38. 

Manson,  40. 

Gilbertsdochtet,  Anna,  132. 
Gilbertson,  Bartelmo,  40. 

Donald,  133. 

Gladstons,  William,  128. 
Glasgow,  Archbishop  of,  123. 

Bishop  of,  112,  113. 

Glastullich,  170. 

Glen,  the,  120. 

Glendinning,  John,  128. 

Goldie,  Mr.  John,  18. 

Thomas,  13. 

Grant,  Mr.  William,  18. 
Gollancz,  Israel,  on  Strode,  8. 
Goodshir,  Thom.,  128. 

Gordons,  two  Alexanders  (Hunt- 
ly),  129. 

Gordon,  Mr.  George,  19. 

of  the  Glen,  Robert,  120. 

James,  14. 

William,  127. 
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Gower,  6. 

Graham,  1714,  57. 

Bailzie,  127. 

of  Gartrenich,  Patrick,  18 1. 

Mr.  James,  13. 

Tohn  of  Kilbride,  33,  66. 

129, 180, 181. 

of  Ivillearn,  John,  136, 

181. 

John,  183. 

John,  notary,  1S1 . 

Marion,  38. 

Thomas,  17. 

Walter,  181. 

Grant,  Alexander,  17. 

Archibald,  of  Cullen,  21. 

Mr.  Pat.,  15,  16. 

Mr.  William,  13. 

Gray,  family  of,  179. 

Charles,  128. 

John,  128. 

William,  89. 

of  Bullion,  179. 

of  Lauriston,  179. 

of  Newton,  David,  173. 

Grays  of  Balbunno,  179. 
Greenwood  King,  157. 
Gregoriusson,  Ola,  38. 

Erasmus,  40. 

Gregorsone,  Vincens,  134. 
Gregory,  Mr.  Charles,  19. 
Griersone,  Robert,  128. 

Gudlet,  Jenat,  39. 

Magnus,  89. 

Gunn,  Alexander,  17. 

Gusthard,  Mr.  William,  18. 

Hadington,  Lord,  1714,  57. 
Halcro,  Grissel,  90. 

Katherine,  40,  89. 

Halden,  Esq.,  Mungo,  15. 

Hall,  Mr.  William,  15. 
Hallowson,  Peter,  37. 

Hamiltons  of  Muirhouse,  169. 
Hamilton,  Prof.  Alexander, 
M.D. , his  sedan  chair  and 
coat-of-arms,  64. 

Archibald,  younger,  128. 

elder,  128. 

Mr.  John,  17. 

Mr.  Thomas,  16. 

William,  17. 

Handyside,  John,  128. 

Harieson,  Ola,  10. 

Harold,  King  of  England’s, 
standard,  148. 

Harrington,  Lord,  13,  13. 
Hawick,  Christian,  132,  133. 

David,  132. 

Elspeth,  133. 

James,  132. 

John,  133. 

Matches,  132. 

Matthew,  132, 


Hawick,  Robert,  133. 

Thomas,  132,  133. 

Hay  (Haye),  Agnes,  38. 

Lord  Alexander,  15. 

Barbara,  134. 

Gilbert  de  la,  no. 

-James,  37. 

John,  19,  128. 

Katherine,  38. 

Nicol  de  la,  1 10. 

William,  132,  134. 

Heart,  James,  128. 

Hegaits, William,  Protocols,  144. 
Heidels,  Mr.  James,  19. 
Henderson,  Thomas,  170. 

William,  170. 

Hendersone,  John,  128. 
Henriesdochter,  Agnes,  39,  133. 

Anna,  133. 

Marion,  89. 

Hepburne,  John,  128. 

Heraldic  ms.  of  Sir  David 
Lindesay,  31. 

Heraldry,  baronet’s  insignia, 
158. 

Heriott,  Alexander,  128. 
Herriot,  John,  16,  17. 

Highland  Tour  in  1814,  126. 

bowmen,  20. 

Highlanders,  Sutherland,  Regi- 
ment, officers  of,  173. 
Highlands  in  1750,  184. 
Hill-Burton,  10,  43,  184. 
Historians,  Scottish,  of  Vic- 
torian Era,  32. 

Historical  Department  in  Re- 
gister House,  established  1865, 
3°- 

Manuscripts  Commission, 

Reports,  31. 

Home,  Earl  of,  17. 

— George,  128. 

Hope,  Alexander,  18. 

Hopkirk,  William,  128. 
Hoptoun,  Earl  of,  17,  18. 

Horse  Litters,  63. 

Horse,  price  of,  in  1513,  121. 
Horstman,  Dr.,  8. 

Houston  of  Creich,  Sutherland, 
42,  181. 

Hume,  James,  17. 

Hunter,  John,  128. 

Robert,  37. 

Huntly,  first  Earl,  Alexander, 
129. 

second  Earl,  George,  129. 

Huttone,  William,  128. 
Hyndford,  Earl  of,  15,  17,  18, 
59. 


Inglis,  Mr.  Archibald,  13. 
Ingsetter,  Janet,  40. 

Insignia  of  baronets,  158. 
Inverness,  county  history,  142. 


I Irvine,  Andrew,  128. 

Barbara,  89. 

I Irving,  Margaret,  3 7. 

Irvingson,  Erasmus,  134. 
Isaksone,  Harie,  133. 

Isbister,  Alexander,  38. 

Islay,  Earl  of,  13,  16,  59. 

Isles,  Angus  of  the,  112. 

Alexander  of  Argyll  of  the, 

112. 

Alexander  of  the,  1 12. 

Donald  of  the,  112. 

Itinerary  to  the  Holy  Land , 9. 

James  vi.  , his  arbitrary  power, 
3- 

visits  Falkland,  4. 

Jamesdochter,  Breta,  37. 
Jamiesone,  Alans,  134. 

Erasmus,  134. 

Ola,  38. ' 

Walter,  133. 

Javan,  Arthur,  133. 

John  (Balliol),  King  of  Scotland, 
1 12. 

Johnsdochter,  Breta, -89. 

Dorothie,  38. 

Elizabeth,  133. 

Katherine,  89. 

Marion,  38. 

Johnston  (Johnson),  Christian, 

134- 

Claus,  38. 

Erasmus,  37. 

James,  minister  of  Crim- 

mond,  137. 

Mr.,  1714,  57. 

Johnstone,  Hon.  John,  179. 

John,  133. 

I Mans,  37. 

Maria,  Mrs.,  137. 

Nicol,  40. 

Orne,  132. 

Patrick,  younger,  128. 

Rev.  John,  137. 

Schewart,  37. 

William,  39. 

Johnstons  of  Wamphray,  137. 
Jolly,  Mr.  George,  128. 

Justice,  Mr.  James,  15. 

Kelday,  James,  135. 

Kelso,  William,  16. 

Kennedy,  Colonel,  19. 

Sir  Gilbert,  14. 

Sir  Thomas,  128. 

Kepduf  (hill),  1 37. 

Kerr,  John,  128. 

Mr.  George,  15. 

Robert,  13. 

William,  19. 

Kersland,  1715,  57. 

Ketelby,  Abel,  his  book-plate, 
167. 
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Kilbride,  Graham  of,  33,  129, 
181. 

Kilpatrick,  Mr.  William,  15. 
Kilsyth,  Lord,  letter  from  Lord 
Mar,  166. 

Kintore,  Earl  of,  13,  17. 
Kirkhouse,  Margaret,  90. 

Lamb,  John,  128. 

Langnewtoun,  house  of,  117. 
Lant,  Esq.,  Matthew,  16. 
Lasone,  Henry,  132. 

Lauder,  John,  13. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  15,  17,  18. 

Lady,  1715,  58. 

Laurencedochter,  Barbara,  89. 

Isobel,  38. 

Laurenceson,  Anthone,  133. 

Erasmus,  38. 

Iver,  38. 

-James,  133. 

Manss,  3 7. 

Lawder,  Colline,  128. 

Lawrie,  Alexander,  128. 

Thomas,  128. 

Lawson,  Katherine,  174. 

Walter,  169. 

Lawsone,  George,  128. 

League  with  England,  1585,  4. 
Learmont,  Walter,  128. 

Leask,  Henry,  90. 

Malcolm,  90. 

Le  Bawtie,  Mons. , 120. 

Lees,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C. , on 
Inverness-shire,  142. 

Leith,  Mr.,  16. 

Leland’s,  John,  Collectanea , 7, 
9,  11. 

Lennox,  Earl  of,  2,  4. 

Leslie,  Thomas,  16. 

Lesly,  Mr.  James,  17. 

Lestalrig,  Dean  of,  121. 

Leven,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  15. 
Lewis,  Bessie,  39. 

Liddell  (Lidel),  George,  128. 

William,  17. 

Lidderdale,  Dr.  James,  13. 

Liell,  George,  117. 

Lindsay,  Cuthbert,  169. 

David,  3. 

George,  17. 

John,  elder,  128. 

of  Pitscottie’s  Chronicle , 1. 

Patrick,  16. 

Linklater,  Thomas,  133. 
Linlithgow,  Dowager  Countess 
of,  135- 

Liston  Temple,  no. 

Lithgow,  James,  128. 

Little,  John,  128. 

Litster,  Matthew,  90. 

Loch,  James,  128. 

Lochaw.  Elene,  182. 

Lockhart,  Captain  Walter,  14. 


j Lonsdale,  H.  W.,  139. 

Lothian,  Marquis  of,  13. 
Loudoun,  Earl  of,  17. 

Lovat,  Lord,  18. 

Master  of,  Simon  or  Hugh, 

I3i- 

Lumsden,  Mr.  Charles,  128. 

Mr.  John,  18. 

[ Lyall,  J.  Ronaldson,  63. 

I M‘Aulay,  Archibald,  13. 
MacAuselan,  family  of,  93. 
Macbeth  and  the  Moving  Wood, 
49,  156. 

M‘Cleland  Sam  well,  128. 
Macculloch,  Captain  Roderick, 
out  in  the  ’45,  173. 
Maccullochs  of  Glastullich,  170. 

of  Kindeace,  1 7 1. 

of  Plaids,  170. 

MacCurdy,  Rev.  J.  P.,  42. 
Macdonald,  Dr.  James,  on 
Roman  Stones,  186. 
McFerssone,  Magnus,  39. 
MacGregors  of  Glengyle,  1 36, 1 82. 
McHendry,  William,  128. 
j McIlwrath,  John,  128. 
McIntoshe,  Duncan,  128. 

Mack,  James,  14. 

Mackartny,  1715,  58. 

Mackay,  JE.  J.  G.,  on  date  of 
Pitscottie’s  Chronicle,  1. 

on  Missing  Records, 

108. 

Mackie,  John,  19. 

M‘Kellan,  David,  169. 

! McKenzie,  George,  128. 
Mackenzie,  George,  Lives  and 
Characters,  etc.,  8. 

Sir  James,  15,  16. 

MTvenzie,  Kenneth,  16. 
M‘Kewn,  Archibald,  16. 
Mackirdy  Family,  41. 

Maclagan,  R.  C. , on  Tartans, 
20,  59. 

M‘Lellane  of  Gelstoun,  Patrick, 
1 19. 

Macleod  of  Cadboll,  Aineas,  172. 
Macleod  of  Cambuscarrie, 
Christian,  daughter  of  Rorie, 
j 172. 

M‘Millan,  Alexander,  13. 
j Macphail,  J.  R.  N.,  139. 

McRitchie,  Tohn,  133. 

I M‘Viccar,  Mr.  Neill,  18,  26. 

Neil,  43. 

I Madland,  Charles,  17. 

' Magnates  of  Scotland,  110-115. 
Magnusdochter,  Anna,  134. 

Elspet’n,  134. 

Inga5  89. 

Ingagarth,  40. 

Helgo,  89. 

: Janet,  40,  132. 


Magnusdochter,  Margaret,  37, 
133- 

Marie,  132. 

Magnussone,  Arthur,  132. 

James,  134. 

William,  37. 

Major’s,  John,  History , 9. 
Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith,  33. 
Malt  tax,  108. 

Man,  Isle  of,  1 10. 

Mansdochter,  Christian,  38. 

Garthrow,  37. 

Ingagarth,  40. 

Lilias,  39. 

Marion,  .6g 

Manson,  Andrew,  37,  133. 

Anthonie,  133. 

Edward,  89. 

Laurence,  39. 

Magnus,  133. 

Mans  (or  Manse),  37,  37. 

Nicoll,  39,  132. 

Peter,  39. 

Robert,  89. 

Steven,  133. 

Symon,  38. 

William,  38. 

Mar,  Earl  of,  letter,  to  Lord 
Kilsyth,  1715,  166. 
Marcabillin’s  day,  138. 

March,  Earl  of,  18. 
Marchmount,  Earl  of,  18. 
Marensdochter,  Agnus,  39. 
Marine,  James,  14. 
Marjorybanks,  Andrew,  13,  17. 

Edward,  128. 

John,  128. 

Market,  free,  for  weapons,  119. 
Marriage  at  church  door,  146. 
Marshall,  John,  128. 

Marson,  David,  132. 

Martin  Bulg’s  day,  138. 
Masterton,  Robert,  170. 

Match esdochter,  Elspeth,  38. 

Sinevo,  37. 

Matchisone,  Magnus,  38,  40. 
Mathewson,  John,  37. 

Mathison,  Mr.  John,  18. 
Maxwell,  Lord,  summoned,  117. 
Measurement,  Roman,  186. 
Measures,  old  Scots,  164. 

Mein,  Henrie,  128. 

Memorials  of  Merton  College,  9. 
Menteith,  Countess  of,  18 1. 

Earl  of,  33. 

Malise,  Earl  of,  181. 

Patrick  of,  182. 

of  Rathow,  John,  182. 

Menzies,  John,  14. 

Red  and  White  Book  of , 23. 

William,  128. 

Merchants  of  Edinburgh,  1687, 
127. 

1 Merton  College,  7, 
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Millar,  Robert,  128. 

Miller,  John,  128. 

Milne,  James,  1 35* 

Mitchaelson,  Magnus,  40. 
Mitchel,  Alexander,  17. 

Andrew,  132. 

Charles,  135. 

Walter,  14. 

Moir,  Isobel,  89. 

Monro.  See  Munro. 

Montfort,  Count  of,  John,  169. 
Montgomerie,  Thomas,  128. 

William,  128. 

Montier  (or  vir),  David,  128. 
Montrose,  Duke  of,  18,  18. 
Moodie  of  Arbekie,  135. 

Moore,  John,  128. 

Morisone,  Beggis,  90. 

Morton,  Earl  of,  13,  13,  18,  18. 

Robert,  122. 

Mosman,  George,  128. 

William,  128. 

Motes,  Scots,  182. 

Mouat,  Barbara,  132. 

Gilbert,  132,  134. 

James,  132,  132. 

Janet,  132. 

Margaret,  132. 

Moubray,  Robert,  14. 

Moving  Wood,  156. 

Muirhouse,  HamilLons  of,  169. 

‘ Munchausen’s  ’ discoveries  in 
Scotland,  152. 

Munro,  Alexander,  17. 

Captain,  1714,  58. 

Duncan,  17. 

of  Culnald,  17 1. 

of  Culrain,  Margaret, 

daughter  of  Gustavus,  173. 

of  Edderton,  Rev.  Hector, 

171. 

of  Newmore,  George,'  172. 

of  Obsdale,  Christian, 

daughter  of,  171. 

Murdoch,  Robert,  16. 

Murray,  Earl  of,  17,  18. 

of  Philiphaugh,  18. 

Francis,  134. 

Isobel,  90. 

John,  128. 

Mr.  John,  15. 

Robert,  128. 

Nairn,  Mr.  Alexander,  17. 

Sir  William,  17. 

Naismith,  John,  128. 

Mr.  Robert,  15. 

Names,  Christian,  brothers  with 
same,  129,  168. 

Napier,  Esq.,  Gabriel,  17. 

Neill,  Andrew,  128. 

John,  128. 

Neilson,  Alexander,  elder,  128. 
younger,  128. 


Neilson, George,  on  Macbeth  and 
the  moving  wood,  49,  156. 

on  ‘ Raising  Dragon,’ 

147. 

Neish,  David,  128. 

Newall,  James,  128. 

Newbaud,  Gaufridi,  113. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  13,  13. 
Nicoll,  George,  128. 
Nicolsdochter,  Agnes,  90. 

Breta,  40. 

Christian,  133. 

Elizabeth,  134. 

- Helen,  37. 

Ingagarth,  40. 

Marion,  133. 

Sinevo,  89. 

Nicolson,  Andrew,  133. 

Arthur,  135. 

Bailzie,  128. 

Donald,  132. 

Edward,  134. 

Francis,  133. 

James,  89. 

Jerome,  40. 

John,  133. 

Magnus,  38, 39,  40,  40,  134. 

Ola,  39. 

- Thomas,  38,  133. 

I Turned,  134. 

j Nisbet’s  Heraldry , 159. 

Niven,  Andrew,  134. 

Barbara,  134. 

Bessie,  134. 

Gilbert,  134. 

G.  W. , on  Episode  in 

history  of  Blackwood , 175. 

on  ‘ Munchausen  ’ in 

Scotland,  152. 

James,  134. 

John,  134. 

, Ninian,  1 34. 

Rodger,  134. 

Norman,  Anthony,  16. 

Norsk,  Mr.  Magnus,  40. 
Northesk,  Earl  of,  17. 

Nova  Scotia  Arms,  158. 

Baronet’s  Badge,  158. 

Offices  and  Officers  of 
State  (Scottish),  1741,  13. 
Ogilvies  of  Auchiries,  91,  138. 
Olasdochter,  Barbara,  38,  38. 

Ingagarth,  1 32. 

Marion,  38,  38,  38,  40. 

Olasone,  James,  40. 

John,  38. 

Laurence,  133. 

Magnus,  38,  134. 

Matches,  40. 

Nicol,  40. 

Peter,  132. 

Thomas,  38. 

William,  134. 


Oliphant,  Thomas,  16. 

Ollasone,  Erasmus,  39. 

Magnus,  39. 

William,  38. 

Oriflamme,  151. 

Ormalie,  Lord,  180. 

Ormeston,  1715,  57. 
Ornesdochter,  Isabel,  132. 
Osburn,  Mr.,  19. 

Papal  Petitions  affecting 
Scottish  families,  31. 

Park,  Thomas,  16,  17. 

Pasquil,  Jacobite,  56. 

Passus,  the  Roman,  186. 
Paterson,  David,  39. 

John,  128. 

I Ola,  39. 

Robert,  17. 

Pattowne,  William,  128. 

Paul,  J.  Balfour,  21. 

Peace,  William,  39. 

Pearl , 8. 

Peebles  churches,  141. 

Pelder  (hill),  94,  137. 

Pensions  and  Insurances  under 
the  Feudal  System,  87. 
Person,  Andrew,  40. 

Pes,  the  Roman,  186. 
Petersdochter,  Gairthrow,  38. 
Peterson,  Andrew,  39. 

Marion,  90. 

Ola,  132,  133. 

Patrick,  38. 

Phantasma , poem  by  Strode,  7, 
10. 

Philip,  Christine,  134. 

Pirates  of  Barbary,  33. 

Pitcairn,  Alexander,  17. 

Henry,  132. 

Rev.  Thomas,  26. 

Pits  John,  Relationes  Historicae, 
7,  9- 

Pitscottie’s  Chronicle , date  of, 
1,  4. 

Poems  of  David  Rate,  5. 
Polsone,  Arthur,  133. 

David,  133. 

Nicol,  133. 

Turvold,  40. 

Polwarth,  Lord,  1714,  58. 

Porter,  Clement,  16. 

Pount,  Agnes,  89. 

Provan,  Robert,  14. 

Prestoun  of  Valafield,  Archibald, 
123. 

yr.,  of  Valafield,  James, 

123. 

Prince,  Dean  of  Gild,  128. 
Pringle,  Mr.  John,  15. 

Protocol  book,  Dumbarton,  181. 

Stirling,  181. 

Proverbs,  Scots,  98  et  se</. 

Punt,  Robert,  89. 
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Quare  of  Jelusy,  The,  73. 
Quetif  and  Echard,  5,  10. 
Queensberry,  Duke  of,  18. 

‘ Raising  Dragon,’  147. 
Ramsay,  William,  ^129. 

Ransome  in  1513,  A,  122. 
Ransomes  after  Flodden,  120. 
Rashdall’s  The  Universities  of 
Europe , 8. 

Raspe,  R.  E.,  in  Scotland,  152. 
Rate,  David,  Poems  of,  5. 

his  Works,  12. 

Records,  Antiburger  Congrega- 
tion Kirk-session,  176. 

Elgin  parish,  187. 

Scottish,  printed,  30-32. 

Stapleton’s  Inventory  of 

Ancient  Scottish,  108. 

Missing,  108. 

Redland,  Bessie,  134. 

Regality  of  Grant  Court  Book, 
23- 

Reid,  Bartian,  39. 

James,  128. 

Katherine,  39. 

Olaus,  134. 

William,  128. 

Ren  wick,  Robert,  on  Peebles 
Churches,  14 1. 

Glasgow  Protocols,  144. 

Restalrig,  Dean  of,  121. 
Retrospect,  Sixty  Years,  1837- 
97,  29- 

Ridpath,  George,  14. 

Ritchie,  James,  129. 

John,  129. 

Robertsdochter,  Katherine,  40. 

Margaret,  40. 

Robertson,  Harie,  134. 

John,  40,  89,  133. 

Rolland  Arms,  180. 

Roman  inscribed  and  sculptured 
stones,  186. 

Roman  Wall,  186. 

Rose,  D.  M.  of  Rarichie,  174. 

D.  Murray,  on  Mac- 

cullochs,  170. 

James,  128. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Wm.,  174. 

Rev.  Hugh,  173. 

Thomas,  129. 

of  Newton  and  Arturlies, 

Hugh,  172. 

of  Rhynie,  174. 

Roses  of  Bindale,  173,  174. 
Rosses.  See  Maccullochs  of 
Glastullich. 

Ross  of  Braelangwell,  Hugh, 

172. 

-of  Knockan,  Malcolm,  171. 

of  Morangie,  171. 

ofMuldarg,  17 1. 

of  Pitcalnie,  David,  17 1. 


Ross  of  Tarrel,  Alexander,  171. 
Ross,  Abbot  of  Feme,  136. 

Alexander,  17. 

Andrew,  ‘ Scottish  Offices,’ 

etc.,  13. 

Bess,  134. 

Countess  of,  no. 

David,  19. 

Earl  of,  no. 

George,  16. 

Hugh,  son  of  Earl  of,  1 10. 

Lord,  17,  59. 

William,  136,  173. 

Rev.,  173. 

Rothes,  Earl  of,  18,  18,  57. 

Earl  of,  George,  120. 

Rottenrows,  183. 

‘ Rough-footed  Scots,’  2. 

Rouland  Arms,  180. 

Roxburgh,  Duke  of,  18,  57. 
Rutherfoord,  Adam,  117. 

David,  19. 

John,  17. 

Saint  Alexander,  135. 

-Andrews,  Bishop  of,  113, 

II3- 

Martin,  of  Bullion’s  Day, 

92,  138. 

Spalding,  178. 

Tustimas,  135,  18 1. 

Salmonson,  Garth,  132. 

Salt  tax,  105. 

Sandey,  George,  129. 

Sasine,  breaking  of,  146. 
Scatoquhy,  120. 

Schorthouse,  Cristine,  169. 

James,  169. 

Scots  Magazine,  sale  of,  175. 
Scott,  Alexander,  135,  135. 

Andrew,  135. 

George,  135. 

Gilbert,  132. 

Janet  (Hendrie),  132. 

James,  134,  135. 

John,  135. 

Katherine,  132. 

Magdalen,  133. 

Margaret,  132. 

j Matches,  132. 

Peter,  132. 

Sinevo,  132. 

Thomas,  129,  132. 

William,  132. 

I Scottish  Armorial , 31. 

Segrave,  John  de,  113. 

Sellar,  Walter,  122. 

Seton’s,  George,  History  of 
Family  of  Set  on,  23. 

I Shirefhal,  137. 

Shetland,  Commissariot  Register 
of,  37,  89,  132. 

Simler  and  Possevin,  5. 
Simonsone,  David,  134. 


Simson  (Simpsone),  Mr.  David, 

14. 

James,  129. 

Oliver,  133. 

John,  14,  129. 

Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  17, 

Adam,  40,  134. 

Alexander,  134. 

Dr.  Andrew,  13. 

Andrew,  133. 

Arthur,  40. 

Bannatyne,  132. 

Barbara,  132,  132. 

Charles,  135. 

Christian,  133. 

Daniel,  40. 

David,  132. 

Edward,  40,  133. 

Eliza,  134. 

Elspeth,  134. 

George,  40. 

Gilbert,  132. 

Harie,  132. 

Helen,  134. 

Henry,  40,  134,  134. 

Hew,  134,  134,  134. 

— James,  132,  133,  133,  134. 

Janet,  132. 

Jean,  134. 

Jerome,  40. 

Mr.  John,  15. 

Katherine,  39,  90. 

Laurence,  40,  40,  89,  90, 

134,  134,  134,  134,  134- 

Lord,  arms,  74. 

Malcolm,  90,  90,  134. 

Margaret,  39, 132, 134, 134. 

Marian,  40,  133. 

Martha,  132. 

Mary,  132. 

Mathew,  134. 

I Ola,  40,  89. 

Patrick,  134. 

Robert,  40,  40,  132. 

Sheward,  133. 

Thomas,  89,  133. 

- — William,  132,  132,  133. 

Sinnavo, , 133. 

Skipness,  John,  1714,  58- 
Smellum,  George,  129. 

James,  134. 

Smeittone,  James,  129. 

I William,  129. 

I Smith  (Smyth,  etc.),  1714,  59. 

of  Forret,  Robert,  135. 

, Andrew,  132. 

I Christian,  133. 

Erasmus,  133. 

I James,  39. 

John,  122,  132. 

• Marion,  38. 

Robert,  merclA,  129. 

j Robert,  wryter,  192. 

William,  132. 
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Smollett,  Mr.  George,  17. 
Spence,  Christian,  134. 

David,  129. 

James,  129. 

John,  1 7,  134. 

Marion,  40. 

Ola,  89. 

Osea,  134. 

Sinnevo,  134. 

William,  134. 

Spottiswoode,  John,  3. 

Stair,  Earl  of,  18. 

Standards  in  war,  147. 
Stapleton’s  Kalendar,  108. 
Steamboats,  first  on  Forth,  94. 
Stevenson,  Alexander,  17. 

Hermane,  133. 

J.  H.  See  Bank  Notes, 

Baronets’  Insignia,  Brothers 
with  same  names,  Retrospect. 

William,  129. 

Steward  of  Scotland,  James,  113. 
Stewarts,  of  Glenbucket,  two 
Johns,  1 3 1 . 

Stewart  of  Weyland,  43. 

Andrew,  133. 

Barbara,  132. 

Bartholomew,  133. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Bishop 

of  Caithness,  3. 

Gilbert,  129. 

Sir  James,  1715,  58. 

John,  17. 

Margaret,  134. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, 1. 

Lord  Robert,  1. 

Sara,  133. 

Walter,  elder,  129. 

William,  16. 

Stewartson,  Andrew,  37,  40. 
Stikelaw,  Weyland  de,  no. 
Still,  Andrew,  133. 

Stirling  Castle,  1513,  stores  in, 
118. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Buchanan 

of  Leny,  136. 

the  Lady,  174. 

Protocol  book,  18 1. 

Stone,  Laurence,  132. 
Strachachin,  or  Strathachin, 
David,  121. 

Strachan,  John,  132. 

Strang,  Andrew,  40, .89. 

Christian,  38. 

Euphane,  133. 

— George,  38. 

James,  40. 

Marie,  39. 

Straughen,  Andrew,  38. 

Strode,  Frater  Ralf,  5. 

his  works,  12. 

Suderland,  Alexander,  169. 

Patrick,  169. 


Suderland,  Isobelle,  169. 
Summer  king,  157. 
Sutherland,  Lord,  1715,  58. 

Earl  of,  15,  18,  18. 

Tames,  133. 

John,  133. 

Swynson,  Magnus,  133. 
Syme,  James,  14. 
Symonsdochter,  Breta,  40. 

Sinnevo,  40. 

Symonsone,  Barthelmo,  132. 


Tailzeor,  Andrew,  39. 

John,  129. 

Taitt,  James,  129. 

John,  129. 

William,  12 1. 

Tange,  Mr.  Andree  de,  1 1 3 . 
Thomasdochter,  Agnes,  133. 

Marion,  37,  38. 

Syne,  40. 

Tartan,  first  uniform,  20,  59. 
Tarver,  John,  Esq.,  16. 

Texts  Society,  Irish,  177. 
Tolsons,  Christopher,  16. 

George,  16. 

Tour,  Highland,  1814,  126. 
Thomson  (Thomasson),  Eras- 
mus, 89. 

John,  elder,  129. 

John,  89. 

John,  younger,  129. 

Thomas,  30. 

William,  39. 

Thomasdochter,  Katherine,  133. 
Thynne,  Fr.,  9. 

Tinnygask,  Dalgleish  of,  91, 

1 }&: 

Tituli  Huntenam : Roman 

stones  in  Hunterian  Museum, 
Glasgow,  186. 

Torphichen,  Lord,  15. 

Tracts,  Union,  97. 
i Traprain  Law,  137. 

Treasury,  Charters  in  Scottish, 
112. 

Troilus  and  Criseyde , 6. 

Trinity  Friars,  41,  43. 

I Trotter,  Jo.,  129. 

Tulcoche,  Bartholimo,  134. 

Walter,  134. 

Tullidelph,  Mr.  Thomas,  19. 
Tulloch,  Janet,  134. 

Malcolm,  133. 

Robert,  37. 

Tunnygask,  Dalgleish  of,  139. 
Turnbull,  William,  121. 
Turvelsdochter,  Marion,  134. 
Tustimas,  135,  181. 

Tweddale,  1715,  58. 


I Ulster  Arms,  158. 


Union  Tracts,  97. 

Umphray,  Margaret,  134. 
Uchiltre,  House  of,  117. 
Urquhart,  Robert,  Esq.,  19. 
Urquhart  of  Braelangwell,  171. 
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WHO  WROTE  BALFOUR’S  PRACTICES'' 

The  title  of  Practicks  in  the  book  called  Balfour's  Practicks  has  not  the 
same  meaning  as  in  other  collections  of  that  name,  which  are  really  short 
reports  of  decisions  observed  by  their  compilers,  at  first  often  judges 
themselves,  who  reported  their  own  decisions.  The  book,  so  called,  is  a 
digest  or  dictionary  of  Scots  Law  arranged  by  the  author  or  compiler  under 
certain  heads,  the  substance  of  which  is  taken  from  the  old  books  of  law, 
Kegiam  Majestatem , and  the  other  treatises  commonly  associated  with  it, 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  James  1.,  and  certain 
decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  itself,  or  its  predecessors  the  Session  of 
James  1.,  the  Daily  Council  of  James  iv.,  and  the  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment called  Lords  Auditors.  What  gives  the  book  its  importance  is  that 
it  presents  in  one  view  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  Scots  Law  was 
drawn  by  the  Court  of  Session  from  its  origin  to  nearly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  so  that  we  see  in  it  the  law  of  Scotland 
as  it  stood  prior  to  the  work  of  Lord  Stair,  which  describes  it  as  it  was  at 
the  close  of  that  century. 

The  question  as  to  the  authorship  has  always  been  deemed  doubtful. 
It  no  doubt  was  known,  since  it  was  printed  in  1774  and  probably 
before  that,  by  the  name  of  Balfour's  Practicks , and  has  been  generally 
ascribed  to  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreich,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  who  held  that  office  from  6th  December  1567  to  2nd  June  1568, 
and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  revision  of  the  law  under  the 
Commission  issued  in  1566  and  another  issued  in  1574.  But  the  fact 
that  there  is  quoted  in  the  printed  volume  called  Balfour's  Practicks , 
edited  by  Mr.  Walter  Goodal,  a librarian  of  the  Advocates’  Library,  one 
book  called  Liber  Balfour  and  another  called  Liber  7neus  instead  of 
supporting  the  conjecture  of  the  editor  that  Balfour  and  the  compiler  were 
the  same  person,  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  were  not.  For  why, 
if  Balfour  was  the  compiler,  should  he  distinguish  Liber  mens  from  Liber 
Balfour  ? Nor  do  the  facts  of  Balfour’s  life  tally  with  his  reputed  author- 
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ship.  He  was  forfeited  by  Parliament  on  30th  August  1571,  and  though 
he  made  terms  with  Morton  in  1572,  he  fled  to  France  in  1574,  and  his 
forfeiture  was  renewed  in  1579.  He  died  prior  to  24th  January  1584, 
when  his  children  were  restored  from  the  effects  of  the  forfeiture,  as 
appears  from  an  entry  of  that  date  in  the  Privy  Council  Register,  which 
refers  to  him  as  then  dead.  He  cannot  well  have  been  the  compiler  of  a 
book  which  contains  decisions  at  least  as  late  as  1579,  when  he  was  an 
exile. 

A considerable  number  of  the  decisions  cited  in  the  Practicks  are 
taken  from  two  books  called  sometimes  Registers,  but  more  often  Tom  1 
and  2,  not  now  known  to  be  extant,  which  appear  to  have  been  books  of 
Court.  But  these  Registers  are  distinct  from  the  Liber  Balfour. 

Lord  Hailes  and  Mr.  Thomas  Thomson,  the  well-known  Record  Scholar 
and  Depute  Clerk  Register,  and  there  could  be  no  two  better  authorities 
on  such  a point,  denied  Balfour’s  title  to  be  deemed  the  compiler  of  the 
Practicks . An  important  corroboration  of  their  opinion  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  This  is  a manuscript  of  the 
Practicks  (24,  2,  4 b)  with  a preface,  evidently  by  the  compiler  himself,  who 
probably  then  contemplated  its  publication.  It  was  presented  to  the  Faculty 
by  the  late  Lord  Manor.  In  one  of  the  blank  leaves,  between  the  table 
of  contents  and  the  preface,  occurs  the  inscription,  Scriptum  per  me 
Thomam  Newbie.  At  the  close  of  a short  tract,  De  Signification  Verborum , 
usually  appended  to  mss.  of  the  Practicks,  there  is  the  date  1593,  but  in 
different  ink  and  somewhat  later  hand  than  the  body  of  the  ms. 

Thomas  Newbie,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  the  Vicar  of  Hassen- 
dean,  who  acted  as  reader  in  that  parish,  now  united  with  the  parish  of 
Minto,  from  6th  December  1576  to  1580  (Scott,  Fasti Ecclesiae  Scoticanae , 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  508).  He  is  also  mentioned  in  a list  of  ‘abusaris  of 
sacrementis  besouth  Forth  ’ in  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  373. 

Whether  Newbie  was  the  compiler  or  only  the  writer  of  the  manuscript 
and  preface  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain,  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
had  been  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Commission  of  1574  for  the  revision  of  the 
law  above  referred  to.  There  are  many  copies  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
Practicks , and  several  of  them  have  the  preface.  I have  found  it  in  four 
copies  in  the  Laing  collection  in  the  University  Library.  But  the  copy 
written  by  Newbie,  and  another  which  belonged  to  Lord  Alva,  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  appear  to  be  the  oldest.  Unfortunately  most  of  the 
copies  have  been  carelessly  written,  and  especially  in  a passage  at  the  close 
of  the  preface  there  are  several  blunders. 

The  preface  from  the  Advocates’  Library  manuscript  is  now  printed, 
I believe,  for  the  first  time.  I am  indebted  for  assistance  in  making  the 
copy  to  Mr.  Clark,  the  Keeper  of  that  Library,  the  Rev.  W.  Macleod,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department 
in  the  Register  House. 

Whether  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  original  compiler  was  Thomas 
Newbie  the  Vicar  of  Hassendean,  it  certainly  seems  to  disprove  the 
authorship  of  Sir  James  Balfour,  for  it  is  not  expressed  in  the  style  which 
a man  in  his  position  would  have  used,  and  if  Balfour  had  written  it,  he 
would  almost  certainly  have  brought  forward  his  title,  as  a Judge  and  Law 
Commissioner,  to  give  authority  to  the  work. 

Besides  its  interest  to  legal  history,  this  preface  will  be  found  valuable 
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as  a quaint  specimen  of  the  Scottish  dialect  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Preface. 

‘ It  becumis  the  Kingis  Majestie  notht  onlie  to  be  decorit  with  armis 
agains  Rebellis  invadand  or  makand  insurrectioun  contrair  His  Majestie, 
or  his  Realme,  but  also  to  be  armit  with  Godlie  lawis  for  reulling  of  his 
subjects  and  pecabill  keping  of  his  liegis  and  pepill  in  quietness.  That 
baith  in  tyme  off  pece  and  off  wer  the  Kingis  maist  excellent  majestie 
now  regnand  quho  has  no  superiour  except  the  maker  of  hevin  and  erd 
(quha  regnis  over  all)  may  be  able  to  gouvern  and  happilie  reull  the 
Realme  committit  to  him  be  God,  and  that  in  repressing  be  force  of 
armis  the  insolence  of  the  disobedient,  and  in  administration  of  Justice  be 
the  wand  of  Equitie  (quhilk  is  Callit  the  Scepture)  to  the  humill  and 
obedient  subjectis  he  may  euir  appeir  to  all  men  ane  just  and  walkryfe 
judge  als  weill  in  the  victorious  ouerthrawing  of  his  enemies  be  the  fere  and 
power  of  armes  as  in  reuling  and  loving  intertenying  of  his  Lieges,  be 
Godlie  lawis  and  constitutionis.  I think  no  man  will  call  in  doubt  how 
honestlie  and  vailliantlie  he  hes  usit  himself  in  time  of  hostilitie  in 
resisting  the  craft  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  and  how  wyslie  justlie  and 
mercifully  he  beand  the  author  and  lawer  of  pece  and  tranquillity  he 
behavit  himself  toward  his  subjectis  in  the  tyme  thairoff,  for  justice  is  so 
equallie  done  and  ministrat  to  all  his  liegis  in  his  court  that  nane  of  his 
judges  or  ministers  of  justice  dar  be  so  impudent  and  temerarious  as  to 
decline  onywyis  frae  the  richt  trad  of  justice  or  yet  presum  to  exceed  in 
onie  maner  off  way  the  boundis  of  the  veritie.  For  in  his  Court  the  puir  is 
not  opprest  with  the  power  of  his  partie  adversar,  nor  nane  of  his  lieges 
debarrit  frae  entering  in  judgment  or  seiking  of  justice  throw  favour  or 
friendship.  As  concerning  the  lawis  of  this  Realme,  it  is  very  difficill  in 
thir  oure  dayis  to  comprehend  and  put  them  all  in  Writt,  partlie  throw  the 
ignorance  of  the  writaris  thareoff,  and  partlie  throw  the  confusit  multitude 
of  the  lawis  thame  selfifas.  Nevertheless  thair  is  sum  ordinances  and 
statutis  commounlie  usit  and  observit  in  judgment,  and  yit  oftymes  abusit 
throw  ignorance  the  quhilk  as  appeiris  to  me  without  arrogance  or 
absurditie  may  be  collectit  and  put  it  Wreit  and  thairfoir  for  the  help 
of  the  Reidaris  [of]  our  Souveraine  Lorde  King  David  with  the  guid 
avise  of  the  haill  Realme  als  weill  the  peopill  as  Clergie.  [I  have] 
collectit  gadderit  togidder  and  put  in  wreit  all  and  sindrie  the  godlie  and 
profitabill  lawis  and  constitutionis  maid  usit  and  practisit  in  the  tyme  of 
the  reign  of  our  Souverane  Lord,  and  of  his  predecessoris  Kingis  of 
Scotland  in  ane  commodious  and  gude  forme  of  method,  and  in  vulgar 
and  pupillar  language,  using  sumtymis  willinglie  sic  termis  and  wordis  as 
is  commounlie  usit  in  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  said  may  be 
thairbie  mair  familiar  and  the  better  knawin  to  all  our  Souverane  Lordis, 
Liegis,  and  peopill  of  his  Realme.’ 

If  this  preface  is  compared  with  the  prologue  of  Regiam  Majestatem 1 

1 The  last  paragraph  in  the  preface  to  the  Regiam  is  : ‘ Verum  tamen  sunt  quid  am 
in  curia  generaiia  et  frequencius  austeritate  abusitata  que  scripto  commendare  non  michi 
videtur  absurdum  vel  presumptuosum  sed  ad  juvandam  memoriam  admodum  juri  neccs- 
sarium  quandam  particulam  ad  mandatum  domini  Regis  David  cum  sano  consilio  tocius 
regni  sui  tarn  populi  quam  cleri  in  scriptis  redigere  decrevi  stilo  vulgari  et  verbis  utcns 
curialibus  in  industria  ad  tocius  regni  noticiam  in  hunc  modum  duxi  distinguendum.’ 
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and  of  Glanville  as  printed  side  by  side  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Record 
Edition  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  will  be  found  to  be  not  a quite 
precise,  but  still  a nearly  literal  translation  of  the  former.1 

I ]\ave  collated  the  mss.  of  the  Practicks  in  Laing’s  collection  in  the 
University  Library.  One  of  them  (No.  409),  like  the  ms.  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  from  which  Goodall  printed  his  text,  omits  the  preface,  but  it  is 
in  the  other  three  at  present  numbered — No.  406,  No.  407,  and  No.  410. 
No.  410  has  the  name  ‘Stair’  upon  the  flyleaf,  and  may  have  belonged  to 
the  Lord  President.  It  has  also  on  another  page  the  notes  ‘This  book 
belonged  to  Mr.  Robert  Mylne,’  probably  *the  well-known  Jacobite  and 
collector  of  mss.  in  the  eighteenth  century ; and  ‘ This  book  belonged  to 
Mr.  Robert  Smith.’  This  copy  omits  the  word  ‘ of’  before  our  Souverane 
Lord  King  David,  and  the  words  ‘I  have’  before  ‘collected’  in  the 
concluding  paragraph  in  the  Advocates’  Library  (Lord  Manor’s  ms.).  It 
reads  accordingly  : ‘ And  thairfor  for  the  help  of  the  Reidaris  our  Souverane 
Lorde  King  David  with  the  guid  advise  of  the  haill  Realme  als  weill  the 
pepil  and  clergie  collectit,  gadderit  togidder,  and  put  in  wret  all  and  sindrie 
the  godlie  and  profitable  lawis  and  constitutionis  maid  usit  and  practysit 
in  the  tyme  of  the  reign  of  our  souverane  Lord  and  of  his  predecissoris.’ 
This  of  course  is  a more  literal  translation  of  the  prologue  of  the 
Regiam.  The  Advocates’  Library  copy  (Lord  Manor’s)  has  been  altered 
to  give  the  credit  of  the  compilation  to  the  author  instead  of  King  David. 
No.  406  and  407  have  the  preface  in  practically  the  same  terms  as  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  copy  (Lord  Manor’s),  except  that  No.  407  has  the 
reading  ‘creditoiris  of  our  Souverane  Lord  King  David,’  instead  of 
‘ readiris  of  our  souvrane  Lord  King  David.’  This  is  a manifest  blunder 
of  the  scribe.  On  the  other  hand  the  insertion  of  the  word  ‘ of  ’ before 
‘our  Souverane  Lord’  and  of  the  words  ‘I  have’  before  ‘collectit,’  are 
alterations  designedly  made  to  make  the  preface  originally  written  for  the 
Regiam  Majestatem  suit  the  new  compilation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
No.  409,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  John  M‘Coy,  Advocate,  who  died  19th 
December  1642,  has  the  note  ‘ Ceptus  4 Idus  Decembis  Anno  Domini 
1605.’ 

The  circumstance  that  the  preface  to  the  Practicks  is  a mere  translation 
does  not  lessen  its  interest  as  a specimen  of  the  Scottish  dialect  as  written 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  words  used  and  the 
inflections  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  earliest  mss.  of  Pitscottie’s 
Chronicles , which  were  written  at  the  same  period.  It  is  also  curious  as 
showing  that  the  compiler,  after  a fashion  not  uncommon  in  Scottish 
historical  and  legal  work  about  this  period,  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  his  own  work  the  preface  to  the  Regiam  Majestatem  and  adapted  it  to 
suit  his  collection  of  the  later  laws.  But  whether  through  accident  or 
design,  the  reference  to  ‘ our  Soverane  Lord  King  David ’ which  has  been 
left  betrays  the  source  from  which  this  preface  has  been  taken.  Since 
the  above  was  printed  I have  found  another  ms.  (22,  3,  3)  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  which  belonged  to  Charles  (Areskin)  Erskine  of  Alva,  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  in  which  the  words  ‘ Lor dis  laws’  are  substituted  for  the 
words  ‘ Lord  Ki?ig  Davidl  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  correct  reading,  as 

1 Regiam  Majestatem  Proiogusy  Acts  of  Par liament,  Scotland , vol.  i.  p.  135.  But  as 
the  Regiam  Majestatem  borrowed  the  Prologus  in  almost  identical  words  from  Glanvil, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  collation  of  the  two  at  the  above  page,  the  compiler  of  the 
Practicks  may  have  thought  himself  equally  justified  in  borrowing  from  the  Regiam. 
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the  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  Practicks  intended  it  to  be,  leaving  out  all 
reference  to  King  David.  In  the  ms.  (22,  3,  3,  Adv.  Lib.)  this  is  concealed 
by  these  words  also  being  altered.  1 can  find  no  clue  to  the  transcriber 
of  the  Alva  ms.,  which  is  the  only  one  I have  noticed  with  the  preface  put 
into  the  form  the  compiler  must  have  intended  to  use  if  his  work  had 
been  printed.  Probably  the  existence  of  the  Alva  ms.  deprives  Thomas 
Newbie  of  the  claim  to  have  been  more  than  a scribe  who  wrote  one 
of  the  many  mss.  of  this  book.  The  question,  who  wrote  (or  compiled) 
Balfour’s  Practicks  is  therefore  still  open  for  further  inquiry.  But  I am 
inclined  to  think  the  proof  is  sufficient  to  show  it  was  not  written  or  com- 
piled by  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pittendreich.  JE.  J.  G.  Mackay. 


A MUNICIPAL  RELIC  OF  OLD  STIRLING. 

The  bell-shaped  weight  figured  and  described  in  the  April  number  of 
The  Scottish  Antiquary  possesses  more  than  a local  interest,  and  it  was 
well  to  have  it  put  on  record.  But  I do  not  think  the  correct  solution 
of  the  inscription  has  been  given. 

The  suggestion  that  the  last  word  of  the  first  line  ought  to  be  read 
‘commanding5  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place  it  conveys 
no  suitable  meaning.  The  implied  meaning  is  that  John  Cragingelt 
commanded  or  ordered  the  weight  to  be  made,  but  this  is  not  a 
phraseology  likely  to  have  been  used  at  the  period.  Moreover  the 
inscription  is  plainly  intended  to  be  in  rhyme,  and  £ Commanding  5 will  not 
scan.  The  word  should,  I contend,  be  read  ‘conding5  meaning  conform, 
suitable.  This  word  is  known  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  and  meets 
the  exigencies  of  the  sense  and  the  rhyme.  The  two  lines  would  then 
scan  as  follows — 

John-Craigin-gelt  of-yat  ilk-me  con-ding 
Maid-quhen  he-ves  pro-uest  of-Striv  il-ing. 

The  division  of  Stirling  into  three  syllables  seems  to  be  warranted.  I 
am  not  forgetting  that  v,  u , and  w were  regarded  as  interchangeable, 
and  the  sound  may  have  been  Stri-wil-ing.  In  any  case  it  is  always 
written  as  a three-syllable  word,  and  spelling  of  place-names  was  then 
largely  phonetic. 

The  following  instances  of  the  use  of  ‘conding5  may  be  given  : — 

‘ We  can  not  gif  to  God  loving  conding 
For  sa  greit  grace  and  mercy  infinite.’ 

Gude  and  Godly  Ballates  (S.  T.S.),  p.  16. 

The  meaning  here  is  ‘suitable5  or  ‘equivalent.5 

‘ The  secund  als  was  ane  doctour  conding 
Callit  Solon,  ane  Iurist  cautelous.5 

The  Court  of  Venus  ( S . T.S. ),  p.  47. 

Meaning  ‘equivalent5 — ‘corresponding5  in  accomplishments  with  the 
first  ‘Callit  Thales.5 

‘ Na  than  (said  scho)  I war  na  way  conding 
Of  you.’  Ibid.  p.  116. 

Here  the  meaning  is  ‘worthy5  or  ‘equal  to.5 

The  word  also  occurs  in  the  third  book  of  the  Encados  of  Virgil  by 
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Gavin  Douglas  (Paterson’s  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  144)  with  the  meaning  of 
1 corresponding  to  5 or  ‘appropriate.’ 

‘ Thou  caus  thy  feris  keip  the  samyn  gise 
In  their  oblationis,  and  the  vsage  conding.’ 

Thou  cause  thy  friends  or  accomplices  to  adopt  the  same  practice  in 
their  oblations  and  a corresponding  usage. 

From  all  which  examples  it  appears  the  word  is  always  used  to  indicate 
a condition  of  conformity  with  some  antecedent  standard,  and  therefore 
eminently  suitable  to  express  the  conditions  of  a weight  that  either  was  or 
claimed  to  be  ‘ maid  ’ conformable  to  antecedent  standards. 

As  for  the  three  last  words,  which  as  presented  in  the  text  are  so 
puzzling,  presuming  they  have  been  correctly  transcribed  from  the 
weight,  I would  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be  read  4 Johannes  Coqhren  ’ ; 
the  name  of  the  founder.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  bell-founders,  for 
instance,  to  misplace  or  omit  letters  in  an  inscription ; and  while  one 
would  not  expect  a founder  to  blunder  with  his  own  name,  instances 
even  of  this  on  bell  inscriptions  could  be  given.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
puzzling  why  he  should  have  Latinised  his  own  Christian  name  and 
not  the  provost’s ; but  the  founder  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  so 
treating  his  own  name.  Alexander  Hutcheson. 


SOME  DESULTORY  NOTES  on  (i)  The  Bruce ; (2)  Ane  Littill 
Inter lud  of  the  Droichis  part  of  the  Play ; (3)  The  Howlat ; (4)  The 
Wallace  ; and  (5)  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland. 

§ 1.  In  Book  iii.,  1.  61  of  The  Bruce , we  read — 

Quhen  that  the  lord  of  Lome  saw 
Ilis  men  stand  off  him  ane  sik  aw, 

That  thai  durst  nocht  folow  the  chase 
Rycht  angry  in  his  hart  he  was  : 

And  for  wondyr  that  he  suld  swa  65 

Stot  thaim,  him  [allane]  but  ma 
He  said,  ‘ me  think,  Marthokys  sone, 

Rycht  as  Golmakmorn  was  wone 
To  haiff  fra  [Fyngall]  his  mengne 

Rycht  swa  all  his  fra  us  has  he,’  7° 

He  set  ensample  thus  mydlike 

The  quhethir  he  mycht,  rnar  manerlik 

Lyknyt  hym  to  Gaudifer  de  Laryss 

Quhen  that  the  mychty  duk  Betyss 

Assailzeit  in  Gadyrris  the  forrayours.  75 

The  passage  is  annotated  by  Professor  Skeat  (S.  T.  Society  edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  236)  as  follows  : ‘1.  67,  Marthokys  sone.  This  is  the  vocative 
case  and  refers  to  the  person  addressed.  Jamieson’s  guess  is  surely  cor- 
rect ; he  supposes  Marthok  to  be  Muratach,  now  Murdoch.  * * * 11.  68, 
69.  “ Just  as  Gaul  (or  Gall)  MacMorna  was  wont  to  rescue  his  men 

from  Fingal.”  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead  of  Lis7?iore , Translation  p.  43, 
Oisin  (or  Ossian)  the  poet,  addresses  “ high-minded  Goll  who  combats 
Fionn.”  Here  Fionn  (or  Fingal)  is  Fionn  MacCumhaill,  Oisin’s  father.’ 
The  Edinburgh  ms.  (Advocate’s  Library)  for  Fy?igall  reads  hym  all,  which, 
as  Professor  Skeat  remarks,  is  nonsense.  But  my  purpose  in  writing  is  to 
call  attention  to  an  emendation  of  the  text  proposed  by  a Celtic  scholar, 
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the  late  J.  F.  Campbell  of  Islay,  which  evidently  escaped  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  latest  editor  of  Barbour.  In  The  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  High- 
lands, vol.  iv.,  p.  50  (edition  1862),  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  ‘The  Lord 
of  Lome  enraged  at  his  men  who  durst  not  follow  “ the  Brus,”  sets  them 
an  “ensampill.”  * * * The  lowland  poet  here  remarks  that  he  might 
“mar  manerlik”  have  “lyknyt”  him  to  Gaudifer  de  Larys,  and  narrates 
an  exploit  performed  by  that  hero  of  romance,  which  he  knew,  and  thought 
a better  illustration  of  Bruce’s  valour ; so  he  probably  gave  the  words  of 
the  Lord  of  Lome  as  he  had  heard  them,  honestly,  though  he  did  not 
see  their  force.  The  passage  refers  to  the  strife  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  constantly  going  on  between  Goll  Macmorna  and  Fionn ; 
and  the  Lord  of  Lome  (MacCowl)  spoke  according  to  his  lights,  to  men 
who  understood  what  he  meant.  * * :f:  With  respect  to  the  various  read- 
ings, “ hym  all ” makes  no  sense,  Fingal  does  not  accord  with  tradition  ; 
but  Fynn  all  would  remove  all  difficulties,  and  mayhap  the  scribe  wrote 
hym  for  fynn  not  knowing  what  was  meant.’ 

That  suggested  reading,  besides  clearing  up  the  text,  is  valuable  in 
another  respect.  The  Bruce  it  is  well  known,  is  found,  wherever  it  can 
be  tested  by  charter  or  chronicle,  to  be  remarkably  trustworthy  as  an 
historical  document ; for  quite  half  of  the  poem,  however,  there  are  no 
records  of  any  kind  now  extant  by  which  it  can  be  tested,  and,  conse- 
quently, every  historian  has  had  to  rely  on  Barbour  for  the  unvouched 
exploits  of  King  Robert  in  the  winning  of  his  throne.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  where  did  Barbour  get  his  facts, — from  records,  or  only 
partly  from  records  and  mainly  from  floating  tradition  ? Mr.  Campbell  it 
will  be  observed,  thinks  that  in  this  particular  passage,  Barbour  ‘ probably 
gave  the  words  of  the  Lord  of  Lome  as  he  had  heard  them,  honestly, 
though  he  did  not  himself  see  their  force/  In  saying  that  Fingal  does 
not  accord  with  tradition  and  that  Fionn  would  remove  all  the  difficulties, 
Mr.  Campbell  is  simply  objecting  to  the  name  Fingal  being  received  into 
the  text.  The  traditional  Fionn,  he  tells  us,  ‘is  not  the  grave  solemn 
ostentatious  old  monarch  ’ Fingal , created  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Macpherson. 


§ 2.  The  Celtic  heroes  Fin  MacCoul  and  Goll  Macmorna  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  XVth  and 
XVIth  centuries.  They  are  mentioned  in  Ane  Littill  Interlud  of  the 
Droichis  part  of  the  Play , and  also  in  Gawain  Douglas’s  Palice  of  Ho?iour. 
The  Interlud  is  attributed  to  Dunbar — with  considerable  probability — and 
is  printed  in  his  Works  (S.  T.  Society  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  3rq). 

Of  the  lines — 


and 


‘ My  foir  grandschir,  hecht  Fyn  Mackcowll,’ 
‘ My  fadir,  mekle  Gow  M‘Morne.’ 


the  late  Dr.  Small  says  (vol.  i.  app.  ccxliii.) : — ‘Fingal,  the  hero  of  Ossian 
and  of  many  Irish  and  Highland  Tales,  is  represented  as  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  Dwarf  in  Dunbar’s  poem,  and  the  father  of  Gow  Makmorn,’ 
a note  which  is  also  due  to  accepting  the  Fingal  of  Macpherson. 

The  text  of  the  Inierlud  printed  by  Dr.  Small  is  the  late  and  inferior 
one  of  the  Bannatyne  ms.  c.  1568.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Asloan  ms.  c.  1515,  was  not  preferred.  It  is  more  complete  and  far  more 
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vigorous  than  the  other.  The  opening  stanzas  in  the  S.  T.  Society 
volume  are  as  follows  : — 

Hiry,  hary,  hubbilschow  ! 

Se  ze  not  quha  is  cum  now, 

Bot  zit  wait  I nevir  how 

With  the  quhirle  wind? 

A sargeand  out  of  Sowdoun  land  5 

A gyane  strang  for  to  stand 
That  with  the  strenth  of  my  hand 
Beiris  may  bind. 

Bot  zit  I trow  that  I vary, 

I am  bot  ane  Blynd  Hary,  10 

That  lang  hes  bene  with  the  fary 
Farleis  to  fynd,  etc. 

In  the  notes  (vol.  iii.  p.  378),  the  first  line  is  said  ‘to  express  hurry 
and  confusion  ’ : ‘ lines  9 and  10  But  yet  I trow , etc.  = ‘ but  yet  I believe 
truly  I am.  but  another  Blind  Harry’ : ‘lines  n and  12  That  lang  has  bene , 
etc.  = ‘ That  have  been  for  a long  time  in  Fairyland  to  find  wonders.’ 
These  annotations  appear  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  Inter lud,  I believe,  belongs  to  some  lost  masque  or  play,1  performed 
before  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  ( vide  sts.  3 and  17),  in  which  a dwarf 
personating  Blind  Harry  was  introduced.  The  blind  minstrel  evidently 
belonged  to  Linlithgow,  or  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  ancient  burgh, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  royal  doles,  as  evidenced  by  the  Accounts  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  were  invariably  made  to  him  there ; and  he  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  numerous  class  that  ‘ tald  gestis  to  the  King’  and 
amused  the  courtiers.  His  death  in  all  probability  took  place  about  1491. 2 
As  a well-known  character,  his  impersonation  a few  years  after  his  death, 
before  an  Edinburgh  audience — in  an  Interlude  written  by  Dunbar,  who 
most  likely  had  often  seen  him  at  Linlithgow — is  not  surprising. 

The  Asloan  text  renders  the  sense  much  better,  the  piece  being 
entitled  in  that  ms.  Heir  followis  the  maner  of  the  crying  of  ane  Play  : — 

‘ Harry,  Harry  hobillschowe  ! 

Se  quha  is  cummyn  nowe — 

Bot  I wait  nevir  howe — 

With  the  quhorle  wynd. 

‘ A Soldane  owt  of  Seriand, 

A gyand  strang  for  to  stand, 

That  with  the  strength  of  my  hand 
Beres  may  bynd. 

‘ Zit  I trowe  that  I wary 
I am  the  nakit  blynd  Hary, 

That  lang  has  bene  in  the  fary 
Farleis  to  fynd,’  etc. 

Without  stage  directions  one  cannot  be  sure,  but  it  seems  likely  that  the 
whole  interlude  was  spoken  in  propria  persona  by  the  pseudo  Harry. 
Most  likely  the  dwarf  appeared  on  the  stage  suddenly,  either  through  a 
trap  or  by  being  lowered  by  means  of  some  mechanical  contrivance — 
suggesting  in  that  way  his  coming  on  the  whirlwind.  He  is  introducing 
himself  as  ‘ a Sultan  from  Syria,  a giant  that  by  the  strength  of  his  own 
hand  could  bind  bears.’  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  ‘warrants 
himself  to  be  the  naked  blind  Harry  who  has  long  been  on  the  road  in 

1 See  Introduction  to  Dunbar,  Scottish  Text  Society’s  ed. , pp.  lxxxii  and  ccxxxiv. 
— Ed. 

2 The  last  reference  to  Blind  Hary  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  is  on  Monday,  2nd 
January  1491-2,  p.  184. — Ed. 
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quest  of  strange  stories.’  Fary  or  fare  is  simply  way,  road,  journey.  This 
interpretation  fits  exactly  with  all  that  is  known  concerning  Blynd  Hary, 
and  in  particular  lends  a certain  degree  of  corroboration  to  the  statement 
in  John  Major’s  History  (bk.  iv.  ch.  15) — ‘Integrum  librum  Guillelmi 
Vallacei  Henricus,  a nativitate  luminibus  captus,  meae  infantiae  tempore 
cudit ; et  quae  vulgo  dicebantur  carmine  vulgari  in  quo  peritus  erat, 
conscripsit  (ego  autem  talibus  scriptis  solum  in  parte  fidern  impertior) 
qui  historiarum  recitatione  coram  principibus  victum  et  vestitum  quo 
dignus  erat  nactus  est’ — a passage  that  has  frequently  been  faultily 
translated.  Literally,  Major’s  words  mean — ‘A  complete  book  on 
William  Wallace,  Henry,  blind  from  his  birth,  fashioned  in  the  time 
of  my  childhood ; and  what  things  were  used  to  be  reported,  put  together 
in  popular  verse,  in  which  he  was  skilled.  To  such  writings,  however,  I 
give  only  partial  credit.  By  the  recitatiomof  the  gests  before  noblemen 
he  obtained  his  meed  of  food  and  raiment.’  Major’s  quae  vulgo  dicebantur 
= ‘the  things  that  were  commonly  related’  about  Wallace,  in  other  words 
the  ‘farleis’  or  wonderful  stories  of  his  prowess,  floating  in  tradition  and 
picked  up  by  the  way  by  the  minstrel. 

§3.  To  come  now  to  The  Buke  of  the  Hoivlat,  one  of  the  five  pieces 
included  in  the  Scottish  Alliterative  Poems , edited  for  the  Scottish  Text 
Society  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Amours.  The  editor  of  that  volume  has  un- 
questionably performed  his  task  admirably,  leaving  very  little  indeed  to 
be  gleaned  in  the  same  field.  I observe,  however,  that  for  stanza  lxii.: — 

‘ So  come  the  Ruke  with  a rerd  and  a rane  roch, 

A bard  owt  of  Irland  with  Baiinachadee. 

Said  “ Gluntow  guk  dynyd  dach  hala  mischy  doch  ; 

Raike  her  a rug  of  the  rost,  or  scho  sail  ryiue  the. 

Mich  macmory  ach  mach  mometir  moch  loch, 

Set  hir  dovne,  gif  hir  drink  : quhat  Dele  alis  sclie? 

O Deremyne,  O Donnall,  O Dochardy  droch ; 

Thir  ar  his  Irlandis  Kingis  of  the  Irischerye, 

O Knewlyn,  O Conochor,  O Gregre  Makgrane  ; 

The  Sennachy,  the  Clarschach, 

The  Ben  schene,  the  Ballach, 

The  Crekery,  the  Corach, 

Scho  kennis  thaim  ilkane.’ 

Mr.  Amours  has  followed  Dr.  Deibler,  where  again  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell 
would  have  been  a better  guide.  ‘ Dr.  Diebler,’  says  Mr.  Amours,  ‘ with 
the  help  of  two  Celtic  scholars,  Professor  Windisch  of  Leipzig  and 
Professor  Mackinnon  of  Edinburgh,  has  attempted  an  explanation  of  the 
Gaelic  lines  of  this  stanza.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dialect 
imitated  by  “ the  bard  owt  of  Irland  ” is  not  Irish,  but  Scottish  Gaelic  in 
a phonetic  and  corrupt  writing.  An  examination  of  the  words  taken 
separately  shows  that  some  of  them  may  possibly  have  a certain  meaning, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them  into  a sentence,  and  that  others  are 
meaningless  sounds  and  distorted  proper  names  largely  supplied  with 
gutturals.  If  these  lines  ever  had  a meaning,  time  and  scribes  have  so 
dealt  with  it  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  now.’  To  Mr.  Campbell  the 
lines  were  far  from  meaningless.  Here  is  his  annotation  of  the  stanza — 
‘ Holland  in  a stanza  abuses  a bard  out  of  Ireland  and  mimics  his 
language.  It  is  bad  Gaelic  written  by  ear  by  one  who  did  not  understand 
more  than  its  general  meaning.  “ Baiinachadee  ” is  clearly  Beannachadh 
Dia,  “ God’s  blessing,”  which  is  a common  Highland  salutation  on  entering 
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a house,  and  equivalent  to  the  Irish  salutation,  “ God  save  all  here.” 
Other  two  lines  mean 

Said  Black  knee,  give  tis  a drink,  come,  me  drink, 

Son  of  Mary’s  son,  ach,  great  son,  me  dry  lake. 

The  last  lines  in  the  stanza  give  a list  of  names  and  certain  words  which 
mean  “the  reciter  of  old  tales,”  “the  singing  woman”  (or  the  “fairy 
woman”),  “the  boy,”  “the  spoiling,”  “the  battle”;  and  these  I take  to 
be  a list  of  current  songs  or  poems,  which  such  hungry,  thirsting,  black- 
kneed,  and  therefore  bare-legged,  wandering  minstrels  recited  together 
with  the  genealogies  of  kings  and  nobles.5 

§ 4.  From  The  Howlat  to  The  Wallace  is  a quite  natural  transition 
considering  the  relation  of  the  latter  poem  to  the  former — a relation,  by 
the  way,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  not  noticed  in  the  Scottish  Society’s 
edition  of  The  Wallace.  The  editor,  Dr.  Moir,  appears  to  have  been 
painstaking  with  his  text  and  glossary  and  in  collating  the  ms.  with  the 
printed  edition  of  1570,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  his  notes  and 
illustrations  which  are  often  disappointing  in  points  of  history  and  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  topography  of  the  poem.  The  West  of  Scotland,  so 
intimately  known  to  the  author  of  The  Wallace , must  surely  be  almost 
terra  incognita  to  an  editor  who  says  of  a place-name  like  Kingace , ‘ I, 
cannot  indentify  it 5 (p.  416).  Had  the  district  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Craigie,  once  the  seat  of  the  Wallaces  of  that  ilk,  been 
examined,  an  editor  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
remarkable  knowledge  displayed  by  the  poet.  Kingace  is  of  course  the 
modern  Kingcace  at  Prestwick — Corsbie  (now  Crosbie),  Monkton,  and  a 
whole  group  of  names  mentioned  in  the  poem  being  close  at  hand.  At 
present,  however,  I wish  to  refer  only  to  the  passage  in  The  Wallace 
(book  x.  1.  135)  where  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Bute,  voicing  the  nobles 
jealous  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  a commoner,  holding  the  rank  of  com- 
mander-in-chief— 

‘ U nhappyly  his  taill  thus  he  began. 

Wallace,  he  said,  thou  takis  the  mekill  cur, 

So  feryt  it,  be  wyrking  off  natur 

How  a howlat,  complend  off  his  fethrame 

Quhill  deym  natur  tuk  off  ilk  burd,  but  blame, 

A fayr  fethyr  and  to  the  howlat  gaiff 
Than  he  thruch  pryde  reboytyt  all  the  laiff 
Quhar  off  suld  thow  the  senze  schaw  so  he  ? ’ etc. 

Dr.  Moir  does  not  notice  the  lines  even  in  passing.  Now,  it  is  manifest 
when  they  are  carefully  examined  that  the  allusion  is  to  The  Buke  of  the 
Howlat.  They  are  not  merely  reminiscent;  they  show  indeed  a know- 
ledge at  first  hand  of  the  text  of  the  earlier  poem.  The  condensation  is 
not  a little  remarkable.  In  six  lines  of  the  above  passage  we  have,  in 
epitome,  stanzas  lx.,  lxx.,  and  lxxi.,  of  The  Howlat.  The  word  reboytyt  is 
in  The  Howlat  rebalkit : — 

‘All  birdis  he  rebalkit,  that  wald  him  nocht  bowe.’ 

Again,  in  The  Wallace  (book  vi.  1.  139,  etc.)  there  are  the  lines — 

‘ Sen  ye  ar  Scottis,  zeit  salust  sail  ye  be 
Gud  deyn,  dawch  Lard,  bach  lowch  banzoch  a de.’ 

which  Dr.  Moir  refers  to  as  ‘a  jumble  of  two  languages,  Celtic  and  Scots,’ 
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and  quotes  Professor  Mackinnon  for  a partial  interpretation.  Bach  lowch, 
we  are  told,  may  be  ‘ furious  champion  ’ ; or,  if  the  proper  reading  be 
ballauch,  it  could  be  rendered  ‘sturdy  lad.’  Dawch  lard  are  taken  as 
Scotch  = lazy  laird.  Evidently  the  line  as  it  stands  was  to  all  intents 
meaningless  to  Professor  Mackinnon,  just  as  the  lines  in  The  Howlat 
were.  But  here  also,  it  seems  to  me,  there  may  be  relation  to  The  Howlat. 
Gud  deyn  looks  very  like  guk  dynyd ; dawch  lard  is  not  unlike  dach  hala , 
especially  when  spoken  aloud ; banzoch  a de  is  identical ; bach  lowch  is 
ballach  as  near  as  may  be ; and  if  both  the  lowland  poets  were  merely 
mimicking  in  a language  which  they  did  not  understand,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  variants  in  The  Wallace , the  later  in  date. 

§ 5.  Anything  that  helps  to  settle  the  question  of  the  authorship  or 
to  elucidate  the  theme  of  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland — the  best  specimen 
of  sixteenth  century  Scottish  prose  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
that  we  possess — must  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  our  early  literature. 
As  is  well  known  the  work  has  been  claimed  at  different  times  for  Sir 
James  Inglis  of  Cambuskenneth,  Sir  David  Lyndesay  of  the  Mount,  and 
Sir  Robert  Wedderburn,  vicar  of  Dundee.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  the 
latest  editor,  all  these  claims  are  disputed,  his  conclusions  being  (1)  that 
the  author  was  a distinct  and  thorough  partisan  of  the  French  side ; 
(2)  that  he  was  a churchman  still  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  (3)  that  he  was  a native  of  the  southern,  not  improbably  of  the 
border  counties.  Sir  David  Lyndesay  he  peremptorily  excludes  from  con- 
sideration : no  less  so  he  thinks  the  claim  of  Wedderburn  of  Dundee  to  be 
untenable;  while  the  claims  of  Sir  James  Inglis,  ‘and  of  some  unknown 
priest  of  the  name  of  Wedderburn,’  are,  he  considers,  ‘ equally  balanced.’ 

Certain  of  Dr.  Murray’s  conclusions,  however,  must  now  be  recon- 
sidered in  view  of  the  important  and  highly  interesting  discovery  made 
by  Mr.  William  Allan  Neilson  of  Harvard  University,  and  published 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology.  That 
gentleman  demonstrates  that  all  the  editors  have  been  in  error  in 
assuming  The  Complaynt  to  be,  in  form,  an  original  work.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  from  Le  Quadrilogue 
Invectif  of  Alain  Chartier,  the  Scottish  author  has  borrowed  most  ex- 
tensively ; and  that  in  the  case  of  a number  of  passages,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  fifteen  pages  of  the  edition  of  1559,  he  has  given  a verbatim 
translation  of  the  French.  The  Complaynt  was  written  during  the  child- 
hood of  Mary  of  Scots,  immediately  after  the  defeat  at  Pinkie,  and  while 
the  ‘bitter  wooing’  of  the  infant  queen  for  Edward  vi.  was  still  being 
pressed,  and  as  Mr.  Neilson  remarks,  ‘the  common  hatred  that  had  so 
often  drawn  France  and  Scotland  to  a mutual  borrowing  of  the  weapons 
of  actual  warfare,  led  for  once  to  the  borrowing  of  a literary  weapon  for 
use  in  the  same  struggle.’  Many  readers  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  will  no 
doubt  carefully  read  the  article  itself  now  that  attention  is  drawn  to  it : 
here  it  is  only  possible  to  give  the  merest  indication  of  its  important 
results.  As  examples  of  the  borrowing  of  the  Scottish  author,  a few 
specimens  in  parallel  columns  will  suffice. 

Chartier1  s Prologue.  The  Complaynt.  Ch.  i. 

Comme  les  haultes  dignitez  des  Sei-  As  the  hie  monarchis,  lordschips,  ande 
gneuries  soient  establies  soubz  la  diuine  et  autoriteis,  ar  stablit  be  the  infinite  diuyne 
infinie  puissance,  etc.  ordinance  and,  etc. 
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The  adaptation  of  the  subject-matter  is  most  interesting  as  showing 
the  Scottish  author  (i)  deliberately  omitting  Charter’s  appeal  to  ‘la  foy 
Catholique,’  and  (2)  expanding  his  original  in  the  case  against  the  church- 
men— characteristics  which  seem  utterly  to  destroy  Dr.  Murray’s  conclu- 
sion that  the  author  of  The  Complaynt  was  a churchman  still  attached  to 
the  Catholic  faith. 


Ce  vous  puis  je  mettre  au  deuant,  que  Allace,  quhy  remember  ye  nocht  that 
apres  le  lien  de  foy  Catholique,  nature  vous  natur  hes  oblist  you  til  auance  the  salute 

a deuant  toute  autre  chose  obligez  au  ande  deffens  of  your  public  veil, 
commun  salut  du  pays  de  vostre  nativite. 


And  every  Scot  must  regret  to  learn  that  even  the  famous  Vision  of 
Dame  Scotia  exhorting  her  three  sons,  the  Estates,  to  agree  and  unite 
against  the  foreign  enemy,  is  simply  transferred,  with  but  slight  changes, 
from  the  French  original.  Chartier  begins  by  telling  how  he  lay  one 
morning  at  dawn  brooding  over  the  sad  state  of  his  country,  when  he  fell 
into  a light  sleep  and  had  a vision.  The  Scottish  author  makes  his  sleep 
follow  the  extraordinary  experiences  detailed  in  the  Monolog  recreatyue. 
What  follows  in  each  is  given  verbatim : — 


Or  me  fut  aduis  en  sommeillant,  que  je 
veisie  en  un  pays  en  friche  une  Dame  dont 
le  hault  port  et  seignouri  maintieng  segni- 
fioit  sa  tres  excellente  extraction.  Mais 
tant  fut  dolente  et  esplouree,  que  bien 
sembloit  descheue  de  plus  hault  honneur 
que  pour  lors  son  estat  ne  demonstroit. 
Et  bien  apparoissoit  a son  semblant,  que 
forment  fust  espouentee  et  doubtense  de 
plus  grant  douleur  et  maleurte  aduenir,  etc. 


In  my  dullit  dreyme  ande  sopit  visione, 
i thocht  that  ther  aperit  to  me  ane  lady  of 
excellent  extractione  ande  of  anciant  geno- 
lygie,  makkand  ane  melancolius  cheir  for 
the  grite  violens  that  sche  hed  sustenit 
ande  indurit  ; it  aperit  be  hyr  voful  con- 
tenens  that  sche  vas  in  grite  dout  ande 
dredour  for  ane  mair  dolorous  future  ruuyne 
that  vas  aperand  to  succumb  hyr  haistylye, 
etc. 


Though  the  translations  are  for  the  most  part  by  no  means  slavish,  yet 
occasionally,  as  Mr.  Neilson  points  out,  the  French  word  is  carried  over 
bodily,  as  when  douloureux  suspirs  is  translated  by  dolorus  suspiris ; des- 
naturez  by  disnaturellit ; importable  by  importabil ; oultrages  by  oultrage 
(with  etymological  spelling);  or  tissus  (participle)  by  tissu : although  not 
infrequently  the  Scottish  author  imports  Latinisms  of  his  own,  as,  for 
instance,  les  oyseux  by  inutil  idil  men . 

The  case  for  Sir  David  Lyndesay  will  certainly  require  to  be  carefully 
reconsidered,  although  at  present,  it  seems  to  me,  the  new  evidence  rather 
points  to  Sir  Robert  Wedderburn  as  the  probable  author.  A future  editor 
of  The  Complaynt  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  many  directions  by  Mr.  Neil- 
son’s  able  study,  and  will  doubtless  gladly  acknowledge  the  indebted- 
ness. It  is  surely  most  fortunate  that  the  Scottish  Text  Society  edition 
has  still  to  appear.  J.  T.  T.  Brown. 


CRICHTON  PAPERS. 

About  the  year  1816,  Colonel  Patrick  Crichton  addressed  a series  of 
papers  on  the  genealogy  of  the  families  of  Crichton,  to  his  sons,  Sir 
Archibald  William  Crichton,  M.D.,  Patrick  Charles  Crichton  and  Hugh 
Percy  Crichton.  In  the  course  of  his  researches,  Colonel  Crichton 
expended  much  time  and  money,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  is  seen  in 
a manuscript  containing  77  pages  post-quarto  size  The  following  extracts 
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from  the  ms.  will  be  found  useful  in  supplementing  the  historical  account 
of  the  family  that  appears  in  The  Scottish  Nation.  Sir  William  Crichton, 
physician  to  the  Czar  Nicholas,  at  one  time  intended  to  make  out  his  title 
to  the  Frendraught  peerage.  He  married  a Russian  lady,  and  his  son 
also  married  a Russian  lady  of  good  family  and  of  considerable  means. 
That  son  is  now  also  dead,  and  it  is  supposed  the  family  pictures, 
miniatures,  and  old  plate,  with  a portrait  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  con- 
sidered genuine,  have  passed  to  his  eldest  son. 

W.  Cramond. 

From  Colonel  Crichton’s  Account  of  the  Family  of  Crichton. 

‘ The  following  is  the  genealogy  of  our  family  from  Crichton  of  Crichton 
a.d.  1300.  From  him  was  descended  William  Crichton  of  Crichton,  from 
whom  Sir  William  Crichton  of  Crichton,  Sir  Edward  Crichton  of  Crichton 
a.d.  1487,  (?  1387),  Sir  Edward  Crichton  of  Crichton,  1439,  Sir  Robert 
Crichton  of  Crichton,  1450,  Sir  William  Crichton  of  Crichton,  chancellor, 
1468,  Sir  David  Crichton  of  Cranston,  1489,  Sir  Patrick  Crichton  of 
Cranston,  1507,  Patrick  Crichton,  his  second  son,  of  Lugton,  1528, 
Patrick  Crichton  of  Lugton,  1542,  Alexander  Crichton  of  Brunton,  1564, 
John  Crichton  of  Brunstone,  1581,  Patrick  Crichton  of  Brunston,-i6i2, 
David  Crichton,  grandson  of  Brunston,  1642,  Patrick  Crichton  his  son, 
writer  in  Edinburgh,  1687,  Patrick  Crichton,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  1714, 
Patrick  Crichton,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  1727,  Patrick  Crichton  of 
Woodhouselee  and  afterwards  of  Newington,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  1759, 
Alexander  of  Newington,  merchant,  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Crichton,  the 
writer  of  this.  Although  the  city  records  bear  the  names  of  several 
children  born  to  these  respectable  citizens,  I never  could  trace  or  discover 
a person  of  the  name  who  was  legitimately  connected  to  me.  This  will 
appear  more  extraordinary  when  I mention  that  my  grandfather,  Patrick 
Crichton  of  Newington  had  twenty-two  children  born  to  him  in  wedlock, 
all  of  whom  died  before  my  father  without  legitimate  issue.  William 
Crichton,  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  and  High 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  left  four  natural  children,  the  eldest  Henrietta 
married  William  Maltby,  an  eminent  banker  in  London ; the  second, 
Anne,  married  Captain  Woolcombe  of  the  Royal  Navy ; the  third,  Lucy 
married  the  Rev.  Colin  Bullen,  rector  of  Great  Baddow,  Essex ; the 
fourth  Patrick  is  now  a respectable  merchant  in  St.  Vincent.  The 
estate  of  Newington  was  left  by  my  grandfather  between  his  surviving 
sons  William  and  my  father,  during  life  and  to  descend  to  the  survivor. 
It  is  sad  for  me  to  relate  that  my  father,  though  an  active,  upright  and 
intelligent  man,  ran  his  affairs  into  great  confusion  and  had  his  whole 
heritage  and  property  sold  by  judicial  sale  in  the  year  1792.  My  father 
married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Thomas  Boyes  of  Bunhope,  a family  of 
great  respectability  in  the  county  of  Angus.  She  was  the  lineal  and 
direct  descendant  of  Hector  Boyes  or  Boetius  the  old  Scottish  historian, 
and  of  the  Arthurs  of  Dundee.  She  had  two  brothers,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Arthur,  died  in  Carolina,  and  the  younger,  James,  an  officer  in 
the  navy  during  the  American  war.  The  family  is  now  utterly  extinct. 
My  father  had  by  his  first  marriage  ten  children,  of  whom  five  only  reached 
maturity:  Patrick,  Alexander,  a doctor  of  physic,  F.R.S.,  N.A.S.  of 
London,  physician  to  their  majesties,  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and 
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Empress-Dowager  of  Russia,  and  a Knight  G.C.  of  the  Russian  Order  of 
St.  Vladimir,  Margaret  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  a surgeon  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  Barbara,  married  to  James 
Jackson,.  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Excise  for 
Scotland,  Thomas,  Deputy-Paymaster-General  to  H.M.  forces  in  St. 
Domingo,  died  in  London,  1795.  By  his  second  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Warriston  in  Midlothian, 
he  had  two  sons,  George  and  William,  lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  highly  distinguished  for  valour  and  conduct  in  that  honourable 
profession.  I was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  43rd  Regiment,  1776,  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  in  the  same,  1780,  captain  in  the  57th  1784. 
In  the  year  1788  I married  my  beloved  and  amiable  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Lambie  of  the  family  of  Dunkenny, 
Angusshire.  I served  the  office  of  treasurer  of  this  city,  1797  and  1798, 
was  major  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  a regiment  composed 
altogether  of  gentlemen,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  safety  of 
the  constitution  and  sovereign  of  our  country,  1795  and  1796.  I entirely 
disciplined  and  drilled  this  regiment  and  was  appointed  Lieut.-Colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  1796.  This  corps 
(above  1200  men)  was  raised  and  attested  by  me  in  four  hours  and  also 
entirely  disciplined  by  me.  In  1802  I was  appointed  Commandant  of 
the  2nd  Regiment  of  Edinburgh  Local  Militia,  in  which  charge  I still 
continue,  1816.  (Signed) — Patrick  Crichton. 

Supplementary  Notes  by  Sir  A.  W.  Crichton. 

‘ In  conformity  to  my  father’s  wish,  I shall  here  set  down  a concise 
view  of  my  life,  the  sixtieth  year  of  which  I have  attained,  but  first  I shall 
mention  shortly  the  other  descendants  of  my  venerated  parents.  My 
father  was  only  once  married  and  had  issue  with  his  spouse,  Margaret 
Lambie,  eight  children: — Alexander,  born  1789,  died  1790;  Archibald 
William,  born  1791  ; Marion,  born  1793,  died  1794;  Barbara  Jane,  born 
1795,  died  1795;  Sarah  Margaret,  born  1796  ; Elizabeth  Dundas,  born 
1798,  died  1822;  Patrick  Charles,  born  1802;  Hugh  Percy,  born  1807, 
died  1850.  Sarah  Margaret  has  remained  unmarried  and  is  living  in  the 
highest  respectability  in  Edinburgh,  acting  as  a second  mother  to  her 
orphan  niece  Elizabeth  Jane  Lambie.  Elizabeth  Dundas  married  her 
cousin,  a great  West  India  proprietor  and  highly  respectable  man,  in 
1821,  and  died  in  Jamaica  after  giving  birth  to  a daughter  in  1822,  a 
most  amiable  and  delightful  creature.  Patrick  Charles  was  bred  a 
merchant,  and  after  some  years  spent  in  travelling  in  Europe  and  in 
South  America,  he  joined  his  brother-in-law,  William  Lambie,  in  Jamaica, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  attorney  of  several  large  estates,  he  then 
established  himself  in  London  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  finally  upon 
the  adoption  of  Lord  John  Russel’s  fatal  bill  in  1846,  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Jamaica  where  he  is  now  residing.  Hugh  Percy  was  educated 
to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  after  a chequered  and  adventurous 
youth  settled  at  Buff  Bay  in  Jamaica,  where  he  fell  a victim  to  his 
strenuous  and  intrepid  exertions  against  the  epidemic  cholera  in  1850. 

‘I  was  born  on  the  10th  of  April  1791,  and  after  the  usual  elementary 
and  classical  education  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  and 
was  created  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1810.  Soon  after  I 
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joined  my  uncle  Dr.  (now  Sir  Alexander)  Crichton  in  St.  Petersburg,  who 
was  then  physician  in  ordinary  to  their  I.I.H.H.  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  the  Dowager-Empress  of  Russia.  A year  later  (May  1811)  I entered 
the  Russian  service,  and  was  sent  to  Mount  Caucasus  to  superintend 
medically  the  construction  ordered  by  government  at  the  very  remark- 
able alkaline  sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  lately  discovered  in  that 
interesting  country.  I was  also  employed  in  putting  a stop  to  the  plague 
which  broke  out  while  I was  there  and  received  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Vladimir  of  the  fourth  class  for  this  service.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  attempt  of  Napoleon  at  universal  empire  by  the  invasion  of  Russia 
commenced  in  1812,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  understanding  that 
the  Russian  Army  stood  in  need  of  medical  officers,  I volunteered  into 
the  medical  service.  I was  appointed  physician  to  an  hospital  of  French 
prisoners  at  Riga,  and  then  at  my  own  request  was  called  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  Dr.  Wylie  (now  Sir  James  Wylie, 
Bart.),  Inspector-General  of  the  Military  Medical  Department  and 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Emperor.  I had  thus  the  honour  to  be  in 
the  suite  of  H.I.M.  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Champeroise  and  Montmartre, 
and  on  reaching  Paris  was  appointed  physician-in-chief  of  the  Russian 
hospitals  in  Paris.  H.I.M.  was  graciously  pleased  to  express  his 
satisfaction  with  my  services  by  conferring  upon  me  the  Order  o‘f  St. 
Anne’s  of  the  second  class.  In  1815  I marched  again  with  the  Russian 
Guards  as  regimental  surgeon  of  the  Preobrajensky  regiment,  and  in  18  r 6 
was  named  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  (now  Emperor) 
Nicholas,  to  whose  person  and  that  of  his  august  and  amiable  consort 
I had  the  honour  to  remain  attached  till  1837.  At  that  period  the  bad 
state  of  my  health  compelled  me  to  give  up  my  most  important  and 
interesting  duties,  and  I have  ever  since  lived  in  retirement.  I had  the 
high  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  Imperial 
majesties  during  twenty-two  years  without  interruption,  and  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  an  actual  councillor  of  state  (equal  to  the 
military  rank  of  major-general),  the  Ribbon  of  St.  Anne  of  the  first  class, 
the  Star  of  St.  Vladimir  of  the  second  class,  the  first  class  of  St.  Stanislas, 
the  medal  for  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  the  mark  of  irreproachable 
service  for  twenty-five  years.  Besides  this  I had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  111.,  the  august  father 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  in  succession  the  third  class,  the  second 
class,  and  the  Star  of  the  second  class  of  the  Order  of  Red  Eagle,  and  I 
cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  commemorating  that  when  I offered 
my  thanks  for  the  Star,  this  excellent  Prince  had  the  goodness  to  say 
that  he  had  conferred  it  as  a proof  of  his  esteem  and  friendship.  The 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  also  conferred  upon  me  by  Louis 
xviii.,  King  of  France.  During  my  visit  to  Great  Britain  in  1816-17  with 
the  (then)  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  I was  received  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Medicine  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  by  that  of  Oxford,  and  at  the  farewell  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  to  the 
Prince  Regent  (afterwards  King  George  iv.),  His  Royal  Highness  was 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  the  honour  of  knighthood.  My  life 
like  that  of  most  men  has  been  chequered  with  good  and  bad  fortune. 
As  far  as  regards  my  social  position  and  the  acquisition  of  a respectable 
competency  I have  been  fortunate  beyond  my  deserts.  I have  been 
blessed  with  the  society  of  a most  amiable  and  virtuous  wife  for  thirty-one 
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years.  This  is  the  fair  side  of  the  picture,  but  how  dark  are  the  shades 
which  follow.  Six  children  blessed  our  union,  good,  amiable  children 
who  formed  our  pride  and  happiness,  but  alas  four  of  them  have  gone 
before  us  to  the  grave,  one  in  infancy,  one  at  the  endearing  age  of  five 
years,  one  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  one  at  that  of  twenty-five  years.  I 
am  thankful,  humbly  and  sincerely  thankful  for  the  blessings  which  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  bestow  upon  me,  and  endeavour  to  consider  the 
heartrending  dispensations  with  which  he  has  visited  me  in  the  death  of 
my  dear  children,  as  a work  of  his  mercy  in  detaching  me  by  degrees 
from  earthly  affections,  to  fix  my  mind  on  that  unspeakable  happiness  to 
which  we  aspire  in  a better  world. 

St.  Petersburgh,  (Signed) — A.  W.  Crichton.’ 

29 th  March  „ 

7 — r w 1 8 <5 1. 
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ROSSES  OF  TARTRAVEN  AND  KIRKLAND,  CADETS  OF 
ROSS  OF  HAWKHEAD. 

According  to  Douglas’s  Peerage  (Wood’s  edition)  the  barony  of  Ross  of 
Hawkhead  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  William,  13th  (otherwise  14th) 
Lord  Ross,  who  died  9th  August  1754.  This,  however,  seems-  to  be 
doubtful,  as  it  is  said  that  the  last  Lord  Ross  considered  William  Rosse, 
tacksman  of  Stobcross,  and  formerly  maltman  in  Glasgow,  to  be  next  in 
succession  to  the  title  after  himself  as  heir-male  of  the  family ; also 
George,  fourth  Earl  of  Glasgow,  who  was  heir  of  line  of  the  Lords  Ross, 
would  appear  from  a letter  written  by  him  in  1815  to  have  held  the  same 
opinion.  William  Rosse’s  descent  is  given  as  follows  : — 

John,  Lord  Rosse,  killed  at  Flodden  in  1513,  had  a younger  son, 
Robert  Rosse  of  Tartrivan. 

I.  Robert  Rosse  of  Tartrivan  had  two  sons  : James  of  Tartrivan,  whose 
line  is  extinct,  and  Robert  of  Kirkland. 

II.  Robert  Rosse  of  Kirkland  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Semple  of 
Foulwood,  and  had  a son  Andrew. 

III.  Andrew  Rosse  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Whiteford  of 
that  Ilk,  1596,  and  by  her  had  Robert. 

IV.  Robert  Rosse  married  Giles,  daughter  of  Cuninghame  of  Quarleton, 
and  had  a son  Andrew. 

V.  Andrew  Rosse  married  Agnes  Cochrane,  and  had  Robert. 

VI.  Robert  Rosse  married  Katherine  Hamilton,  and  had  Andrew. 

VII.  Mr.  Andrew  Rosse,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  married  (9th  November  1708)  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Brown  of  Glasgow,  and  had  with  other  issue  the  above-named 
William  Rosse.  Mr.  Andrew  Rosse  died,  June  1749. 

VIII.  William  Rosse  of  Donaldshill  and  Clayslop  and  tacksman  of 
Stobcross,  baptized  13th  November  1712  ( Glasgow  Registers ),  married, 
7th  August  1754,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John  Gray  of  Dalmarnock,  but 
died  s.  p.  25th  or  26th  May  1775.  Fie  had  at  least  six  brothers  and  three 
sisters: — Robert,  mentioned  16th  June  1731  ( Renfrewshire  Sasines,  vol. 
viii.,  fol.  424),  apparently  died  a young  man  ; James,  baptized  nth  March 
1711  ( Glasgoiv  Registers ),  died  November  1732  ( Glasgow  Record  of 
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Mortality ),  probably  the  James  Rosse  who  was  (in  1723)  after  trials 
appointed  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of  Brown’s  Bursary  as  being  Colonel 
David  Brown’s  relation  ( Deeds  instituting  Bursaries  in  the  College  of 
Glasgow , p.  13 1) ; Andrew,  a merchant  in  Virginia,  who  died  there,  9th  June 
1752  (Scots  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  365);  George,  baptized  27th  February 
i7i5  ( Glasgow  Registers ),  probably  the  George  Rosse,  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1735  t0  1 7 54?  who  died  26th 
August  1754  ( Glasgow  Graduates );  Patrick,  baptized  14th  December 
1718  (Glasgow  Registers)',  Mr  John,  the  youngest  son  (Glasgow  Gradu- 
ates),  minister  in  America,  alive  in  1775;  Isobel,  baptized  12th  February, 
1721  (Glasgow  Registers),  died  unmarried,  26th  June  1793  (Scots  Magazine, 
vol.  lv.,  p.  361);  Katherine,  died  young,  buried  17th  October,  1723 
(Glasgow  Record  of  Mortality) ; and  Margaret,  baptized  5 th  November 
1724  (Glasgow  Registers).  Mr.  John  Rosse  had  a son  Andrew  who  died 
in  1776.  There  was  also  a William  Rosse  in  America,  described  as  heir- 
at-law  to  William  Rosse,  the  tacksman  of  Stobcross,  but  it  does  not 
appear  whose  son  he  was. 

No  proofs  are  given  in  support  of  the  pedigree  of  Professor  Andrew 
Rosse.  In  Crawfurd’s  History  of  Renfreivshire  (Robertson’s  edition,  p. 
516)  two  younger  sons  of  John  Lord  Ross  (killed  at  Flodden)  are  men- 
tioned, namely  Thomas  and  Andrew,  but  no  Robert  nor  the  Randolph 
Ross  claimed  by  the  Rosses  of  Dalton  as  their  ancestor.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Rosses  of  Tartraven  were  descended  from  John  Ross, 
younger  son  of  Ninian  Lord  Ross,  to  whom  parts  of  Tartraven  were 
assigned.  He  is  probably  identical  with  ‘ Johne  Ros  of  Tartrevane,’  who 
was  one  of  the  curators  of  Robert  Lord  Ross  in  1585  (Reg.  P.  C.  Scot., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  738).  In  1600  are  mentioned  ‘James  Ros  in  the  North 
Mains  of  Tortrevin  (Nuik),’  ‘James  Ros  of  Nuke,’  and  ‘James  Ross  of 
Tortrevin,’  all  apparently  the  same  person  (Reg.  P.  C.  Scot.,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
659,  667,  668);  in  1605  ‘James  Ros  of  the  Nuke  for  Robert  Ros  his 
brother’  (Reg.  P.  C.  Scot.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  603);  and  in  1613  and  1622 
‘James  Ross  of  Tortrevin’  (Reg.  P.  C.  Scot.,  vol.  x.,  p.  146,  and  xiii.,  p. 
72).  The  family  seems  to  have  ended  in  an  heiress  as  Andrew  Ross  of 
Neuck,  who  was  dead  before  25th  July  1693,  was  succeeded  by  a 
daughter,  Joanna,  wife  of  John  Ross  (Inquis.  Gen.  7386). 

In  1602,  Jean  Sempill,  relict  of  Robert  Ros  is  mentioned  as  occupier 
of  a four  merk  land,  the  Kirkland  of  Renfrew  (Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  1593-1608, 
No.  1279). 

Crawfurd’s  account  of  the  Rosses  of  Kirkland  (History  of  Renfrewshire, 
Robertson’s  edition,  p.  64),  is  that  they  were  descended  from  Tartrivan, 
an  old  cadet  of  Hawkhead,  and  that  they  intermarried  with  Semple  of 
Fulwood,  Whiteford  of  that  Ilk,  and  Cuninghame  of  Quarreltoun,  also 
that  Robert  Ross,  Portioner  of  Kirkland,  married  a daughter  of  Major 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  Forehouse,  his  eldest  son  being  Mr.  Andrew  Ross, 
now  [1710]  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

A.  W.  G.  B. 


THE  SONS  OF  MALISE  GRAHAM,  EARL  OF  MENTEITH. 

In  a query  headed  ‘John  Graham  of  Kilbride,’  in  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  for  April,  Mr.  R.  Barclay  Allardice  asks — ‘ Is  it  certain  that 
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the  second  John,  son  of  Malise,  was  legitimate?’  This  question 
suggests  several  interesting  points  for  discussion,  and  I intend  to  deal  with 
them  in  the  present  article ; but  as  the  writer  of  the  original  contribution 
on  ‘ jQhn  Graham  of  Kilbride,’  to  which  personage  Mr.  Barclay  Aliardice 
also  refers,  I should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  a final  remark  or  two 
in  connection  with  ‘Sir  John  with  the  Bright  Sword.’  The  proposition  I 
submitted  was  that  the  late  Sir  W.  Fraser  erred  (in  common  with  the 
peerage  writers)  in  calling  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Malise,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  his  deduction 
from  the  succession  of  Alexander,  son  of  Patrick  Graham,  as  heir  to  his 
grandfather,  that  this  John  Graham  left  no  male  issue.  I endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  evidence  available  pointed  all  the  other  way — that  John 
Graham  of  Kilbride  was  alive  after  his  brother  Patrick  had  been  declared 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have  been 
a younger  son  of  Earl  Malise.  I was  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
Earl  had  another  son  named  John,  and  that  there  could  not  be  two 
legitimate  brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name  alive  at  the  same  time. 
The  weakness  of  this  objection  has  been  shown  not  only  by  my- 
self, but  still  more  conclusively  by  the  editor,  whose  article  on  ‘ Brothers 
with  the  same  Christian  Name’  may  be  regarded  as  settling  the  question. 
Readers  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  may  be  referred  for  additional 
instances  to  the  new  volume  (v.)  of  Mr.  R.  Renwick’s  Protocols  of  the 
Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow , p.  68,  and  to  Notes  and  Queries , First  Series, 
vol.  x.  pp.  432,  513.  The  contemporary  existence  of  another  John  Graham, 
although  a legitimate  son  of  Earl  Malise,  could  not  affect  my  argument 
as  to  the  survival  of  the  Laird  of  Kilbride.  I have  to  thank  Mr.  Barclay 
Aliardice  for  his  confirmation  of  my  suggestion  that  the  insertion  of  the 
words  ‘&  Are’  after  ‘John  Graham,  ye  sone,’  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Lords  of  Council,  24th  June  1492,  was  very  probably  a clerical  mistake. 
Even  if  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  had  predeceased  his  brother  Patrick, 
which  is  not  certain,  Sir  W.  Fraser’s  assertion  of  the  fact  cannot  be 
accepted  as  proof  that  he  died  without  male  issue.  Recent  research  (stimu- 
lated, perhaps,  by  the  latest  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Menteith)  has,  on  the 
whole,  tended  to  confirm  the  old  pedigrees  which  have  been  attacked  in 
the  interest  of  the  new  claimant,  and  it  remains  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  author  of  the  Red  Book  of  Menteith,  with  the  materials  at  his  command, 
should  have  so  summarily  cut  off  the  traditional  progenitor  of  the 
Grahams  of  Gartmore,  simply  because  he  did  not  fit  in  with  the  erroneous 
supposition  of  the  pedigree  writers  that  John  Graham  of  Kilbride  was  Earl 
Malise’s  second  son.  Placed  in  his  proper  position  of  third  son,  all 
difficulty  vanishes,  and  the  Gartmore  descent  given  by  Craufurd  in  his 
Peerage  is  rendered  provable  by  legal  evidence. 

Now  as  to  the  second  John  Graham,  son  of  Earl  Malise.  ‘ Why,’  asks 
Mr.  Barclay  Aliardice,  ‘ are  he  and  his  brother  Walter  described  as  “ sones 
carnaU”  in  the  renunciation  of  25th  February  1494?’  I am  afraid  we 
can  do  no  more  than  speculate  as  to  the  reasons  for  this  description.  A 
few  dates  are  at  least  interesting.  We  now  know  that  Lady  Jonet,  Earl 
Malise’s  first  wife,  was  alive  on  23rd  October  1476.  Of  this  fact  Sir  W. 
Fraser  was  as  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  Countess  of  Menteith’s  Christian 
name.  We  also  know  that  John  and  Walter,  the  Earl’s  two  sons  by  his 
second  wife,  were  underage  at  the  date  of  their  renunciation  of  certain  lands, 
and  were  of  full  age  five  years  later.  Even  on  the  not  unlikely  supposition 
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that  they  were  twins,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  their  majority  in  1499, 
their  father’s  marriage  with  Countess  Marion  must  have  taken  place  in 
1477,  the  year  after  his  first  wife  is  found  to  be  alive.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  they  were  not  twenty-one  before  1499,  and  in  any 
case  the  margin  is  so  narrow  that  it  might  be  plausibly  enough  argued 
they  were  conceived,  if  not  actually  born,  before  the  death  of  Countess 
Jonet.  The  peculiar  terms  of  the  renunciation  would  seem  to  show  that 
their  position  was  not  beyond  question.  Not  only  are  they  described  as 
* sones  carnall  ’ of  Earl  Malise,  but  it  is  set  forth  that  they  resign  the  lands 
gifted  to  them  by  their  father,  ‘ for  the  avoidance  of  much  apparent  trouble 
and  vexation.’  Sir  W.  Fraser  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  text 
of  this  instrument  of  resignation,  and  he  omits  the  word  ‘carnall’  in  his 
summary  of  the  deed,  for  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is 
clear  enough  that  Earl  Alexander  considered  that  he  had  a legal  right  to 
the  lands  gifted  to  his  uncles  by  his  grandfather,  Earl  Malise,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  agreed  to  resign  them  because  they  could  not 
establish  their  legitimacy.  In  no  deed  that  I am  aware  of  are  they 
designed  ‘lawful  sons’  of  Earl  Malise,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  a 
charter  confirming  a letter  of  assignation  by  Countess  Marion,  dated 
28th  April  1530,  shortly  before  her  death,  to  the  three  sons  of  Walter,  of 
her  lands  in  the  earldom,  they  are  simply  described  as  her  ‘assigns,1  or 
assignees.  This  charter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Register  of  the  Great 
Seal  (1513-1546,  No.  960),  is  unaccountably  omitted  from  the  Menteith 
Book.  Another  curious  circumstance  is  the  dispute  which  occurred  in 
1491  between  Countess  Marion  and  Earl  Alexander’s  bailie.  The  latter 
had  held  a court  on  the  Countess’s  lands  of  Samchalze  and  others,  gifted 
to  her  by  Earl  Malise,  and  although  the  Lords  Auditors  sustained  the 
charters  produced  in  favour  of  the  Countess,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Walter  Buchanan,  the  bailie  in  question,  would  not  have  ventured  to 
exercise  feudal  authority  on  these  lands  if  there  had  been  no  doubt  as  to 
Countess  Marion’s  legal  rights.  As  prolocutor  for  the  earl,  he  protested 
against  the  decision  of  the  Lords  Auditors  that  it  should  not  prejudice 
Earl  Alexander  in  his  inheritance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  ‘ sones  carnall,’  as  applied  to  John  and  Walter  Graham,  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  Riddell,  a high  authority  on  consistorial  law,  cites  the  case 
of  John  Hamilton  of  Broomhill,  ‘natural  son  ’ of  James,  Lord  Hamilton, 
who  is  retrospectively  described  ‘ carneuale’  in  a Session  process  in  1541, 
as  showing  that  ‘carnal’  has  been  used  to  denote  bastardy  ( Scottish 
Peerages,  ii.  836,  note).  But  it  is  probable  that  ‘carnal  ’ was  also  used  in 
old  charters  in  the  sense  of  genuine,  i.e.  of  the  same  blood.  Ducange  gives 
carnalis  this  meaning,  and  in  illustration  we  have  carnalis  frater  and  filius 
carnalis.  Riddell  supplies  an  instance  which  he  confesses  himself  unable 
to  explain  (of.  cit .,  i.  450  note).  It  is  that  of  the  brothers  Patrick  and 
Alexander  Chene  (anno  1515)  who  are  styled  fratres  carnales , although  the 
legitimacy  of  Patrick  at  least  is  very  probable.  In  the  case  of  the 
Grahams,  if  they  were  begotten  during  the  lifetime  of  Earl  Malise’s  first 
wife,  then  they  were  sfurii — the  offspring  of  adulterers  who  could  not  be 
legitimised  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents,  which  marriage, 
indeed,  was  prohibited  by  the  common  law.  The  fact  that  the  Earl 
married  the  mother  of  John  and  Walter  Graham  must  therefore  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  they  were  not  the  fruit  of  illicit  intercourse  before 
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Countess  Jonet’s  death,  and  if  they  were  procreated  after  that  event,  and 
before  marriage,  then  they  came  within  the  rule  of  legitimation  per 
subsequens  matrimonium.  The  Lords  Auditors,  in  upholding  the  validity 
of  Earl  Malise’s  gifts  of  lands  to  Countess  Marion,  must  have  held  her 
union  with  the  Earl  to  have  been  legal,  and  consequently  her  children, 
whether  born  before  or  after  marriage,  cannot  be  considered  as  illegiti- 
mate. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  term  ‘ sones  carnall  ’ means  nothing 
more  in  this  case  than  that  the  two  children  were  procreated  or  born 
previous  to  the  marriage  of  their  parents.  I admit,  however,  that  it  is  rather 
a nice  point,  and  will  be  glad  if  any  further  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it. 

Has  Mr.  Barclay  Allardice  considered  the  results  of  inferring  illegiti- 
macy from  the  term  ‘ carnal  ’ as  applied  to  Walter  Graham?  Along  with 
the  Grahams  of  Boquhapple,  Soyoch,  Wester  Torrie,  Calziemuck,  etc., 
the  Grahams  of  Leitchtown,  to  which  branch  we  owe  the  most  recent 
claimant  to  the  Earldom  of  Menteith,  would  have  to  be  content  with  an 
ancestor  who  could  not  transmit  any  legal  title  either  to  family  honours  or 
estates.  B. 


BROTHERS  WITH  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

(Vol.  xii.  p.  168). 

In  concluding  the  interesting  note  on  this  subject  at  the  above  reference, 
the  writer  remarks  that  ‘many  other  instances  could  be  obtained  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  from  our  own  Records.’  The  two  following 
occur  in  Renwick’s  Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow 
vol.  v.  ‘John  Woddrop  senior,  son  of  q.  [i.e.  the  deceased]  Thomas 
Woddrop  junior  in  Dalmarnok,  renounced  all  right  of  possession  and 
rental  which  he  had  to  the  17s.  land,  old  extent  in  Dalbeth,  in  the  Barony 
of  Glasgow,  in  favour  of  John  Woddrop  Junior,  his  brother  german.’  (No. 
1497).  ‘Thomas  Hutchinsoun  in  Lamhill  and  Thomas  Hutchinsoun 
his  brother  german  acknowledged  that  they  had  received  from  John 
Mayne  in  Conflat  etc.’  (No.  1554).  The  former  of  these  two  Protocols 
is  dated  18th  May  1564  and  the  latter  13th  April  1567,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  ‘Thomas  Hutchinsoun  in  Lamhill’  is  believed,  as  Mr. 
Renwick  informs  us,  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  founders  of 
Hucheson’s  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Glasgow.  J.  E. 

It  might  have  been  mentioned  in  the  note  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  that  King  James  iv.,  b.  1473,  1 5 1 3? 

had  a brother-german  of  the  same  name — James,  b.  1476,  d.  1503 — he 
who  became  Marquis  of  Ormond,  1476,  Duke  of  Ross,  1488,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  1497.  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of 
Robert  11.,  married  twice.  In  his  first  family  he  had  a Margaret  who 
married  Sir  John  Swinton,  and  an  Isabella  who  married  the  Earl  of  Ross. 
In  his  second  family  he  had  a Margaret  who  married  John,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  an  Isabella  who  married  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  Robert  11.,  who 
married  twice,  had  a surviving  son  by  each  marriage,  whom  he  called 
Walter.  Ed. 
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OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES  ( Continued ). 

Stirling  Banks. 

Stirling  has  given  birth  to  two  banks — The  Stirling  Banking  Company 
founded,  according  to  Mr.  Kerr  (. Banking  App.  d.)  in  1777,  and  the 
Merchant  Banking  Company  of  Stirling,  or  Stirling  Merchant  Bank 
Company  founded  in  1784.  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook  of  Stirling  has  favoured  us 
with  a copy  of  some  ms.  notes  on  these  banks  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Shirra  of  that  town,  author  of  a well-known  pamphlet  on  Cowane's 
Hospital.  ‘The  Stirling  Banking  Company,’  says  Mr.  Shirra,  ‘consisting 
only  of  some  seven  partners,  began  in  1779  [1777]  at  the  corner  of  Broad 
Street  and  St.  Mary’s  Wynd — hence  ‘The  Corner  Bank.’  It  opened  a 
branch  in  Alloa  in  September  and  another  in  Falkirk  in  November  1825. 
It  is  said  its  original  capital  did  not  amount  to  ,£30,000,  yet  it  discounted 
bills  to  the  annual  amount  as  here  noted : — 


1781. 

.£163,182 

16 

5 

1815. 

^699,085 

2 

0 

1793* 

223,142 

12 

1 1 

1817. 

670,418 

1 1 

1 

1801. 

336,000 

12 

4 

1820. 

1,194,989 

I9 

4 

181 1. 

821,151 

8 

10 

1825. 

1,008,284 

18 

6 

The  bank  suspended  payment  in  July  1826,  and  Alexander  Smith  of 
Glassingall  was  chosen  trustee.  The  liabilities  amounted  to  ,£231,000 
and  the  assets,  including  the  private  property  of  the  partners,  were 
£261,000.  It  was  wound  up  by  paying  20s.  per  £ less  interest.’ 

The  accompanying  illustration  representing  the  One  Pound  note  of  this 
bank  is  taken  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  William  Paul,  Dollar, 
from  an  unsigned  specimen  copy  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Collector  of 
Stamp  Duty  in  1811. 

Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Stirling  Banking  Company  a rival 
to  it  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  Stirling  Merchant  Bank  Company, 
or  the  Merchant  Banking  Company  of  Stirling.  Mr.  Shirra’s  note  on 
this  bank  is  as  follows  : — 

‘The  Merchant  Banking  Company,  nicknamed  by  the  Edinburgh 
financiers  “The  Black  in  the  West”  from  its  dubious  character,  was 
established  about  1790  [1784].  It  never  attained  any  rank  comparatively 
as  a Bank  of  Deposit,  but  speculated  pretty  extensively  in  discounting 
bills  principally  to  graziers  and  agriculturists.  The  direful  year  of  1814 
became  fatal  to  its  existence.  It  suspended  payment  and  was  wound  up, 
paying,  however,  20s.  per  £.  John  Campbell,  W.S.,  of  Carbrook,  and 
James  Thomson,  junior,  merchant  in  Stirling  were  the  most  prominent 
shareholders,  and  it  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Campbell,  Thomson  and 
Co.’s  Bank.’ 

This  bank  did  not  altogether  belie  its  nickname.  John  Belch,  its 
Stirling  manager,  obtained  a sequestration  of  the  bank  in  1805,  but  the 
shareholders  denounced  it  as  a part  of  a fraudulent  scheme  of  a gang  to 
appropriate  the  assets  of  the  bank.  Andrew  Belch,  the  Glasgow  branch 
manager,  fled  the  country,  but  was  arrested  in  London.  Much  litigation 
ensued  between  James  Dundas,  the  trustee  in  the  sequestration,  and  the 
debtors  of  the  bank,  with  varying  success,  before  the  bank’s  affairs  were 
finally  wound  up. 

The  Merchant  Bank  dealt  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  in  Guinea  Notes. 
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But  before  the  events  last  narrated  the  name  of  Belch  was  identified 
in  Stirling  with  banking  operations.  Peter  Belch  had  been  the  first  of 
these,  and  John,  his  son,  trading  under  the  name  of  John  Belch  and 
Company,  had  succeeded  him. 


r : 


‘Patie  Belch  and  John  Belch  & Cod  [1804-1806 — Kerr  on  Banking,  p. 
1 1 2],  writes  Shirra,  ‘were  not  exactly  speaking  public  bankers,  but  rather 
private  bill-discounters.  Patie  was  a publichouse-keeper,  and  had  acquired 
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some  capital  on  which  he  traded  by  discounting  bills  of  no  great  sums  to 
his  needy  neighbours  who  had  not  courage  enough  to  enter  the  “sweating- 
rooms”  of  the  “big  concerns.”  Patie  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1798, 
though  his  affairs  were  found  correct  and  ample  funds  left.  His  son  John 
took  up  the  business  in  a more  ostensible  way  than  his  father.  He,  how- 
ever, about  1806,  made  a moonlight  flitting  and  his  creditors  made  a 
pursuit.  At  Falkirk  they  found  a cart  loaded  with  his  stuff  which  was 
seized  and  brought  back.  John  himself  escaped  and  eventually  reached 
London,  where  for  some  time  after  he  attended  ’Change.  His  effects  left 
in  Stirling  realised  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  creditors  and  justice  declined  to 
pursue  the  fugitive. 


‘John  Thomson,  Merchant  and  Manufacturer,  was  properly  not  a 
banker.  The  decrees  of  Napoleon  at  Berlin  and  Milan  were  intended  to 
cripple  the  industry  of  Britain.  They  did  not  do  so,  but  materially 
affected  its  commerce.  Specie  began  to  get  scarce,  and,  in  proportion  to 
its  scarceness,  so  increased  the  paper  currency  that  many  private  in- 
dividuals, such  as  manufacturers  and  managers  of  companies,  issued  on 
their  own  obligations.  John  was  a carpet  manufacturer,  and  was  one  who 
adopted  the  expedient  in  Stirling.  He  issued  notes  of  the  value  of  Five 
Shillings,  for  four  of  which  he  obligated  himself  to  pay  20s.,  or  One  Pound. 
He  did  not  undertake  to  cash  one,  two,  or  even  three  of  them  when 
presented  ; four  was  the  stipulated  number.  Being  the  son  of  a banker,  a 
reputed  opulent  shareholder  of  “ The  Corner  Bank,”  his  credit  was  never 
doubted.  His  notes  were  found  convenient  for  change,  and  “The  House 
that  Jack  Built”  was  as  potent  as  a 5s.  piece  with  the  impress  of  Majesty 
on  it.  John  had  erected  a house  in  Allan  Park,  deemed  aristocratic 
enough  for  his  origin,  and  he  got  engraved  on  his  “Promise  to  Pay,”  a 
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vignette  of  his  said  residence,  hence  the  designation  of  his  paper  money. 
When  specie  became  more  abundant,  after  the  Peace,  the  conventional 
\sic\  ceased. 

‘The  Stirlingshire  Banking  Company. — About  the  end  of  1831,  some 
preliminary  action  took  place  to  form  a company  with  the  above  designa- 
tion, but  ere  initiation  had  well  begun  a branch  of  the  National  was 
opened  and  the  scheme  was  laid  aside.’ 


JOSEPH  HUME  AND  AN  ACADEMIC  REBELLION. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  was  abroad  in  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 
The  great  battle  was  being  fought  which  resulted  in  the  Reform  Act.  The 
University  reformer  was  no  less  active  than  his  political  contemporary. 
Everywhere  there  was  evident  a desire  to  abolish  ancient  abuses,  a desire 
all  the  stronger  because  the  great  shock  of  the  French  Revolution  had  cut 
short  the  efforts  made  by  a preceding  generation  in  the  same  direction, 
and  had  given  a new  lease  of  life  to  many  anachronisms  in  this  country. 
It  was  small  wonder  that  the  contagion  should  spread  to  the  students  of 
the  Scottish  Universities.  The  days  were  gone  when  Jacobite  enthusiasm 
formed  the  obvious  outlet  for  their  energy,  when  they  could  seize  the 
College  Hall  and  make  speeches  in  bad  Latin  and  worse  Greek  in  favour 
of  King  James,  and  sharpen  their  wits  by  sarcastic  comments  upon  the 
Hanoverian  generals,  or  when  they  could,  at  the  College  gate,  commit 
‘ the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  effigie  to  the  flames,  burning  a picture  which 
they  called  the  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.’  The  times  had  grown 
too  quiet  even  for  the  rescue  of  a prisoner  from  the  city  gaol.  Where,  then, 
could  they  find  that  excitement  which  was  denied  them  by  a too  prosaic 
age,  which  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  that  ‘youth  must  have  its  fling’  ? 
Clearly,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  enter  upon  an  agitation  for  reform. 

The  trend  of  feeling  can  be  quite  easily  discerned  in  all  the  Universi- 
ties, but  the  most  interesting  of  its  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  younger  of 
the  two  Aberdeen  Universities  (then  separate  institutions).  The  students 
of  Marischal  College  were  fortunate  in  finding  the  machinery  of  revolution 
ready  to  their  hand,  and  in  securing  as  their  spokesman  one  of  the  best- 
known  politicians  of  the  day,  a man  who  is  unquestionably  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  Reform  Era,  and  who  is,  somewhat  undeservedly,  passing 
out  of  popular  recollection  to-day,  even  in  the  North,  where,  as  member 
for  the  Montrose  Burghs,  he  was  as  well  known  as  in  St.  Stephen’s.  The 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  Universities  had  always  provided  for  the 
election  of  the  Rector  by  all  the  members  of  the  University,  in  accordance 
with  the  normal  mediaeval  custom.  In  some  instances,  this  arrangement 
had  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  the  Rector  was  appointed  by  the  Senatus. 
In  such  cases  he  did  not  regard  himself — as  the  modern  Lord  Rector  is 
regarded — as  the  special  representative  of  the  undergraduates.  But,  in 
Marischal  College,  the  form  of  undergraduate  election  had  been  main- 
tained, but  only  as  a form.  The  mediaeval  method  of  election  was  in  use  ; 
the  students  were  divided  into  four  ‘ nations,’  according  to  their  place  of 
birth ; the  nations  elected  procurators  who  voted  for  the  Rector.  It  is 
the  system  still  employed  in  Aberdeen  and  in  Glasgow.  Up  to  the  year 
1823,  the  procurators  had  been  appointed  without  any  instructions  from 
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their  constituents,  and  they  simply  voted  for  a Rector  suggested  to  them 
by  the  Senatus.  It  was  the  merest  pretence  of  popular  election.  While 
less  fortunate  undergraduates  were  attempting  to  win  back  their  lost 
privilege,  it  recurred  to  the  Marischal  College  students  to  make  the  existing 
form  a reality,  and  to  elect  a Rector  who  should  be  a terror  to  the  Senatus 
and  a praise  to  his  constituents.  It  was  impossible  to  find  a more  suitable 
candidate  for  so  peculiar  a position  than  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  for  that  ad- 
vanced politician  was  held  in  horror  and  detestation  by  all  supporters  of 
the  status  quo. 

The  idea  of  so  bold  a step  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  had  an  effect 
upon  the  Senatus  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  magistrate’s  famous 
remark  had  upon  Mr.  Bumble.  1 A moral  revolution  ! ’ The  students 
who  belonged  to  the  city  and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  were, 
perhaps  naturally,  the  foremost  in  the  fray.  In  the  election  of  1823,  the 
Mar  nation,  which  was  composed  of  Aberdonians,  sent  up  a procurator  to 
vote  for  Mr.  Hume.  The  other  three  nations  stood  more  in  awe  of  the 
Senatus,  and  voted  for  the  official  candidate,  the  Earl  of  Fife.  But,  in 

1824,  after  a contest  of  unexampled  excitement,  Mr.  Hume  became  Rector. 
Here  the  matter  might  have  ended,  but  the  curious  part  of  the  story  is  yet 
to  come.  The  undergraduates  had  got  a Rector,  but  they  had  not  got  a 
grievance  ! They  had  made  merely  a fruitless  exhibition  of  their  power  ; 
their  Rector  was  ready  to  right  their  wrongs,  and  they  had  no  wrongs  to 
right.  Just  at  that  moment  the  Senatus  supplied  the  deficiency.  Up  to 

1825,  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  had  been  given,  as  in  other  Universi- 
ties, without  any  real  examination.  Any  actual  tests  had  long  ago  been 
dispensed  with.  The  system  actually  used  in  Marischal  College 
had  been  invented  by  James  Beattie,  now  almost  forgotten  as 
an  opponent  of  David  Hume’s  philosophy,  but  still  remembered 
as  the  author  of  the  Minstrel , and  in  the  literary  history  of  the  end 
of  last  century.  It  was  remarkably  simple.  The  day  before  the 
4 laureation,’  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  dictated  to  the 
candidates  a set  of  questions  and  answers , which  they  gravely  repeated 
next  day.  But  now  the  spirit  of  reform  seized  the  authorities,  and  they 
insisted  upon  an  actual  examination.  This  could  not,  in  itself,  be 
reasonably  called  a grievance,  nor  could  the  authority  of  the  Rector  be 
invoked  to  protect  them  from  this  professorial  £ tit-for-tat.’  But  no  one 
knew  what  might  happen,  and,  Joseph  Hume  was  promptly  re-elected 
when  his  first  term  of  office  ended  in  March  1825.  The  first  examinations 
were  held  in  the  following  April,  and  five  candidates  ‘could  not  answer 
the  simplest  question,’  and  were,  therefore,  prohibited  from  graduating. 
As  no  undergraduate  protest  had  been  made  when  the  examinations 
were  announced,  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  ground  for  objection  now. 
But  a bright  thought  occurred  to  one  of  their  number,  a certain  Francis 
Henderson.  The  professors  were  not  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  for  a full 
hour ; hence,  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  to  pass 
the  examinations.  As  the  fault  lay,  thus,  at  the  professor’s  door,  he  ought 
to  have  his  degree.  On  this  ground  he  appealed  to  the  Rector.  It  so 
happened  that  certain  graduates  had  some  grievances  against  the  Senatus, 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Library,  and  Hume  decided  to 
hold  a Rectorial  Court  and  to  investigate  into  both  cases.  It  was  the 
first  Court  of  its  kind  for  many  years,  and  a full  record  of  its  proceedings 
has  been  preserved.  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  complaints  of 
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the  graduates,  and  the  main  point  in  Henderson’s  case  is  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  all  the  professors,  with  one  exception,  ‘ to  absent  themselves 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  from  each  meeting,  and,  as  he  had  paid  full 
fees,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  full  attendance.’  It  is  a story 
probably  unique  in  academic  history — a distinguished  politician  holding 
a solemn  investigation  into  so  trivial  a charge  brought  by  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  against  his  examiners.  The  evidence  heard  by  Hume  was  not 
less  trivial  than  the  charge  of  unpunctuality,  on  which  the  Rector  laid 
considerable  stress.  ‘ He  expressed  an  anxious  hope,  that  the  Professors 
would  set  the  example  to  the  Students,  by  being  punctual  to  their  time 
in  their  own  attendance.’  The  Rector  did  not  come  to  a finding  in 
Henderson’s  favour,  but  recommended  him  to  the  leniency  of  the 
Senatus. 

Here,  meanwhile,  the  matter  ended.  With  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  Hume  had  created  a strained  relation  between  professors  and 
students.  The  dignitaries  of  the  College  could  not  soon  forget  the 
Rector’s  open  reproof,  nor  was  the  tactless  partisanship  of  the  Rector 
likely  to  be  forgotten  in  undergraduate  circles.  A large  number  of 
students  seem  to  have  felt  that  Plume  had  transgressed  the  proprieties, 
for  he  suffered  a hopeless  defeat  in  1826.  His  final  connection  with  the 
College  was  in  1828  when  he  was  again  elected.  He  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a public  letter  to  the  students,  denouncing  the  Senatus, 
and  actually  sent  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Principal,  who  promptly 
returned  it  to  him.  It  was  afterwards  printed,  along  with  some  others, 
in  which  Hume  makes  further  reflections  upon  the  Senatus,  while  pro- 
fessing to  aim  at  promoting  ‘ cordiality  and  good  understanding  between 
Professors  and  Students.’  In  ordinary  circumstances  these  sparks  might 
have  resulted  in  a conflagration.  But  a Royal  Commission  was  preparing 
a report  upon  the  Universities,  and  from  the  Commissioners,  now  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal,  the  students  could  expect  no  more  than  justice.  A 
few  years  passed  away,  and  the  very  name  of  Hume  was  unknown  to  new 
generations  of  students.  His  portrait  hangs  in  Marischal  College,  to  keep 
in  memory  the  famous  Rectorial  Court,  all  the  chief  actors  in  which  have 
long  since  passed  away.  Hume’s  influence  was  far  from  being  entirely 
pernicious,  if  it  was  somewhat  unwise.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  College.  There  are  still  extant  letters  of  his,  in  which 
he  encourages  the  students  to  consult  him  in  everything  in  which  they  think 
he  can  help  them.  He  instituted  some  Rector’s  prizes  during  his  last 
term  of  office,  and  entered  into  long  discussions  with  individual  students 
as  to  the  best  way  of  awarding  them.  The  Rectorial  Court  itself  did  a 
large  amount  of  good  work.  If,  as  he  himself  says,  he  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  the  Commission  of  1826,  for  that  alone, 
the  Universities  are  greatly  in  his  debt.  Although  the  great  Radical  is 
now  a somewhat  shadowy  figure  to  the  world  at  large,  this  episode  in  his 
life  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who  know  only  his  political  achieve- 
ments, and  it  may  throw  a side-light  upon  the  conditions  of  matters 
academic,  in  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Robert  S.  Rait. 
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THE  ROYAL  STANDARD  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
STANDARD. 

Edinburgh  presented  a curious  spectacle  the  last  time  it  decked  itself 
out  in  bunting — namely,  on  the  19th  of  last  May.  It  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  attended  the  opening  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  it  was  also  the  day  on  which 
the  news  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  death  arrived  in  the  town.  In  honour  of  the 
first  event  the  townsmen  hoisted  all  their  flags,  and  some  shops  and  hotels 
flew  Royal  Standards ; and  in  respect  of  the  second  event  a considerable 
number  of  these  flags,  including  actually  two  Royal  Standards,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  there  at  all,  were  hung  half-mast  high.  Of  the 
Great  Unions  which  were  flying,  a material  proportion  were  upside  down, 
which,  in  loyal  citizens  unconnected  with  either  of  the  military  services, 
was  not  wonderful  when  the  Union  flags  at  both  the  Army  and  Naval 
Recruiting  Offices  were  in  the  same  position — signals  as  if  of  distress  for 
want  of  recruits.  On  land,  where  flags  are  not  used  as  at  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  signalling  or  otherwise  conveying  definite  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  ship  or  person  who  flies  them,  the  greatest  latitude  as  to  what  flag 
is  flown  is  allowed,  and  much  greater  latitude  than  there  ought  to  be.  If 
people  were  aware  of  the  meanings  of  the  flags  they  see,  they  would 
conform  to  good  taste,  and  no  new  regulations  imposed  by  authority 
would  be  necessary ; but  the  ignorance  prevalent  on  these  subjects  is  not 
likely  to  be  removed  so  long  as  the  sources  of  popular  information — the 
writers  in  the  daily  press — are  not  only  ignorant  themselves  but  are  mis- 
leading in  their  utterances.  The  London  daily  leader-writer  is  by 
profession  what  the  first  Earl  Russell  is  said  to  have  been  by  temperament 
— ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  take  command  of  Her  Majesty’s  fleet,  or 
to  perform  the  most  difficult  surgical  operation.  Not  long  ago  a leader- 
writer  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  found  it  in  his  day’s  work  to  plunge  into  an 
argument  involving  a knowledge  of  heraldry,  and  he  did  it.  His  thesis 
was  to  smash  all  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  word  Britain  instead  of 
E?igland.  His  enemy  had  pointed  to,  among  other  things,  the  Union 
flag.  To  this  the  leader-writer  replies  : — 

‘As  for  the  argument  derived  from  the  Union  Jack,  it  really  cuts  the 
other  way.  The  Jack  is  a blue  flag,  with  three  united  crosses  extending 
to  its  extreme  edges,  the  first  being  St.  George’s,  red  on  white;  the 
second,  St.  Andrew’s,  white  on  blue ; and  the  third,  St.  Patrick’s,  red 
on  white.  There  is  nothing  referring  to  “ gallant  little  Wales,”  either  on 
the  field  of  that  noble  emblem  of  unity  or  upon  the  Royal  Standard, 
which  has  three  red  quarters  and  one  blue  quarter,  the  first  and  third 
containing  the  leopard-lions,  the  second  the  Thistle  of  Scotland,  and  the 
fourth  the  Harp  of  Ireland.  Just  as  the  blue  ground  of  the  Jack  contains 
and  comprehends  all  the  separate  symbols,  just  as  the  blue  quarter  of  the 
Standard  may  equally  represent  the  Empire  of  the  Waves,  which  shuts  all 
the  parts  of  the  Realm  in  together— so  the  great  and  glorious  word  England 
combines  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  each  division  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  is  the  right  name.’ 

The  first  observations  that  occur  to  one  after  reading  such  an  account 
of  these  two  flags  are  that  the  blunders  in  the  description  of  the  Royal 
Standard  are  the  result  of  singular  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  writer 
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says  that  the  Standard  has  three  red  quarters,  while  it  has  only  two — the 
Scots  quarter  is  yellow.  He  speaks  of  the  leopard-lions  of  England, 
although  heraldic  leopards  and  lions  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are 
the  real  leopards  and  lions  which  he  may  see  in  the  Zoo.  Then  he  puts 
them  in  the  first  and  third  quarters,  whereas  they  are  in  the  first  and  fourth. 
In  the  second  quarter  he  places  the  ‘Thistle  of  Scotland’  instead  of  the 
lion  and  tressure ; and  in  the  fourth  he  puts  Ireland,  which  is  in  the  third. 
Without  calling  in  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  we  may  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  Telegraph's  leader-writer,  who  wrote  the  article  in  question,  is  blind. 
We  do  not  blame  him,  however,  but  only  the  newspaper.  It  has  still  to 
be  remarked  that  the  criticism  of  the  article  does  not  end  here.  The 
writer  falls  into  another  error — that  of  thinking  that,  by  the  aid  of  a little 
imagination,  he  can  conjure  up  a meaning  in  a heraldic  device  and  make 
it  symbolic  of  anything  he  likes.  This  is  a common  error,  and  is  bred  of 
the  ignorance  that,  for  all  he  knows,  the  aforesaid  heraldic  device  already 
means  something  quite  different. 

In  heraldry,  as  in  other  symbol  systems,  the  symbol  must  be  certain 
or  it  is  nothing.  A five-pointed  figure  on  a shield  cannot  symbolise  both 
a spur-rowel  and  a star  at  the  same  time.  So  the  blue  field  of  the  Scots 
flag  in  the  present  Union  flag,  and  the  blue  field  of  the  old  Leinster  coat, 
now  the  third  quarter  in  the  Royal  Standard,  cannot  either  of  them 
symbolise  the  connecting  medium  which  is  poetically  and  paradoxically 
said  to  connect  as  it  separates  the  various  parts  of  an  empire  which  was 
constructed  centuries  after  the  tincture  of  these  fields  was  adopted  in 
order  to  symbolise  something  totally  different.  If  we  are  to  say  that 
because  the  field  of  one  quarter  of  the  Royal  Standard  is  blue  it  repre- 
sents the  encircling  sea,  we  may  find  a loyal  symbolism  in  a long  blue 
envelope  with  a spot  of  red  sealing-wax  on  it.  Look  at  the  old  red 
penny  stamp.  Now  look  at  the  old  blue  twopenny.  As  the  greater  includes 
the  less,  so  the  blue  twopenny  symbolises  the  blue  surrounding  and 
cementing  sea,  our  ‘ Empire  of  the  Waves,’  which  is  double  the  size  of 
our  empire  of  red  earth. 

The  history  of  the  flags  is  after  all,  perhaps,  as  valuable  as  the  irre- 
sponsible and  untutored  imaginings  of  ephemeral  leader-writers.  The 
ancient  nations  of  England  and  Scotland  fought  under  the  banners  of 
their  national  patron  saints ; these  were  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew.  At  the  Union  between  these  two  countries  King  James  and 
his  heraldic  advisers  had  to  make  a new  national  flag,  and  attempted  to 
make  it  according  to  the  principles  approved  by  heralds  (Scottish,  at  least) 
by  combining  devices  rather  than  by  quartering  them.  The  Scottish  flag 
had  a white  saltire  on  a blue  field  ; in  other  words,  what,  from  it,  we  call  a 
St.  Andrew’s  Cross.  The  English  flag  consisted  of  a red  cross  on  a 
white  field— -that  is,  a St.  George’s  Cross.  The  authorities  ‘ fimbriated  ’ the 
English  flag — that  is,  they  cut  away  all  the  ground  of  it  save  a narrow 
border  along  the  edges  of  the  red  cross.  This  they  laid  upon  the  Scots 
flag ; and  the  new  device  thus  constructed  was  made  the  Union  flag,  and 
was  used  from  1607  till  1800.  In  1800  came  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
Ireland  not  having  been  a nation  till  it  fell  into  the  compressive  hands  of 
England,  had  no  national  flag,  but  the  red  saltire  on  the  silver  field  of  the 
Fitzgeralds,  Dukes  of  Leinster,  now  called  St.  Patrick’s  Cross,  was 
adopted.  It  was  fimbriated  as  the  Cross  of  St.  George  had  been ; and 
on  the  staff  end  or  dexter  side  of  the  flag  it  was  placed  alongside  of,  but 
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below,  the  limbs  of  the  white  saltire  of  St.  Andrew.  On  the  ‘ fly  ’ of  the 
flag  the  positions  were  reversed,  and  the  red  saltire  with  its  narrow  border 
was  placed  above  the  white  saltire.  The  groundwork  of  the  national  flag 
is  blue,  because  the  groundwork  of  the  flag  is  the  Scotch  flag  of  St. 
Andrew. 

Part  of  our  reason  for  referring  at  all  to  the  article  which  we  have  quoted 
from  is  that  in  it  alone  the  writer  falls  into  all  the  common  mistakes. 
He  winds  up  an  eloquent  passage  by  declaring : ‘ The  flag  of  England, 
whether  it  be  for  the  moment  either  the  Royal  Standard  or  the  Union 
Jack,  has  a colour  for  all,  a corner  for  all— a blazon  never  forgotten , never 
left  out  of  memory  or  mind.’  ‘ A blazon  never  forgotten  ’ reminds  one  of 
the  opening  sentence  of  a speech  by  an  Opposition  leader  in  opposing  the 
Imperial  Titles  Bill.  He  wanted  to  recall  the  indelible  memories  of 
Britain’s  great  past,  and  he  began  : ‘ We  cannot  forget — we  cannot  forget — 

we ’ But  as  he  then  realised  that  he  had  forgotten,  he  pulled  his 

manuscript  out  of  his  coat-tail  pocket,  and  read  his  speech.  The  error, 
however,  which  we  wish  to  point  out  here  is  the  common  confusion  of  the 
Royal  Standard  with  the  National  Standard.  The  Royal  Standard  con- 
tains the  personal  ensign s-armorial  of  the  Queen,  whereas  the  Great 
Union  is  the  national  flag,  and  which  alone  the  subjects,  as  such,  of  the 
realm  are  entitled  to  use.  Ed. 


THE  REGISTERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  KIRK-SESSION 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  volume  of  the  Register  of  the 
General  Kirk-Session  of  Edinburgh , we  find  under  the  date  5th  October 
1657  that  ‘the  Five  Sessions  thinks  fitt  that  the  Thesaurer  receive  the  old 
registers  from  Mr.  Patrick  Henrysone,  and  that  none  remaine  in  his  hands 
but  the  present  register.’  On  7th  December  following,  James  Tailyfer, 
Kirk  Treasurer,  reported  that  he  had  received  all  the  Registers  from  Mr. 
Henryson  except  the  current  volume,  viz.  six  volumes  of  Baptisms  and 
Marriages,  and  seven  of  the  Acts  of  the  Sessions.  At  the  beginning 
of  a folio  volume  of  the  ‘ Register  of  the  Kirk  Session  of  the  north-eist 
parochin  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh  belanging  to  the  Colledge  Kirk’  for 
the  years  1626-1638,  is  written  in  a late  17th  century  hand,  the  words 
‘Turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  book  for  the  meetings  of  the  Six  Sessions. 
(It  is  now  separated  and  is  marked  A).’  When  Tailyfer  received  the  seven 
volumes,  and  down  to  1662  at  least,  the  General  Session  was  composed  of 
only  Five  Sessions.  Between  January  1662  and  December  1691  there  is  a 
blank  in  the  Register.  The  minute  of  1st  December  1691  speaks  of  the 
sessions  as  ‘the  Six  Sessions.’  This  title  continues  till  6th  March  1693 
when  the  title  ‘The  Seaven  Sessions’  is  first  used.  But,  according  to 
Principal  Lee’s  Extracts  about  to  be  quoted,  the  Sessions  were  six  in 
number,  from  at  least  1643  till  1655.  Principal  Lee  makes  extracts  from 
the  Register  of  the  General  Sessions,  which  he  prints  as  Selections  from 
[his]  Transcripts , in  the  Appendices  to  his  Lectures  on  Church  History. 
These  extracts,  here  reprinted,  are  all  that  the  present  writer  knows  of  the 
registers  from  which  the  Principal  takes  them,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  books  themselves  may  exist  somewhere. 

The  earliest  volume  of  minutes  of  this  General  Session  which  we  have 
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seen  is  evidently  next  in  order  to  the  volume  quoted  from  by  Dr.  Lee. 
It  begins  with  a minute  of  the  meeting  of  5th  January  1657  and  ends 
with  one  held  on  5th  August  1699.  It  is  a small  quarto  volume  of 
1 1 7 leaves,  bound  in  vellum  and  entitled  on  the  upper  board  in  ink,  over 
a former  partly  obliterated  inscription,  ‘ Roll  of  General  Sessions.’  There 
is  no  title  within  the  book ; the  first  leaf  is  blank,  and  the  second  starts 
straight  off  with  the  minute  of  5th  January  1657.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  the  rolls  of  the  sessions,  beginning  with  the  title  ‘The  Five 
Sessions  for  Anno  1657.’  Each  year  is  similarly  entitled  till  1662  (in- 
clusive). Then  after  the  interposition  of  a blank  leaf  the  rolls  begin  again, 
‘ Roll  of  Seaven  Sessions,  Anno  1693.’  While  the  sessions  are  five,  each 
has  eight  elders,  and  eight  deacons,  when  the  sessions  are  seven  in  number 
they  contain  six  elders,  and  six  deacons  each.  Besides  all  this  there  is  a 
list  containing  the  names  of  ministers  extending  from  1694  to  1700,  with 
breaks.  This  volume  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Trinity  College 
Kirk  Session. 

The  records  of  the  General  Session  are  continued  from  1700  down  to 
the  year  1724  in  a small  leather-covered  quarto  volume  of  366  pages, 
which  was  bought  in  an  old-book  shop  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevenson,  and,  according  to  his  instructions,  was  consigned  by  the 
present  writer  into  the  custody  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery.  The 
major  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  minutes  of  meetings. 
There  are  also  ‘Rolls  of  the  Eight  Church  Sessions  of  Edinburgh’  from 
1701  to  1722,  and  a ‘ List  of  the  names  of  the  Kirk  Treasurers  in  Edin- 
burgh,’extending  from  1648  to  1754.  Sixty-three  pages,  which  had  been 
left  blank  by  the  Minute  and  Roll-keepers  of  the  Sessions,  have  been 
subsequently  filled  with  a comparatively  worthless  chronicle  of  the 
weather  from  November  1815  till  February  1820.  It  may  have  been 
kept  by  the  ‘James  Greenfield’  whose  name  is  scribbled  upside-down  on 
the  List  of  Treasurers. 

The  volume  which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  earliest  which  we  have 
seen  is  entitled : — ‘The  Roll  of  the  Sessions  fra  5th  January  1657  to 
January  1667,’  over  which  is  written  ‘Roll  of  General  Sessions/  On  a 
modem  paper  label  underneath  is  ‘ Minute  Book  | Trinity  College 
Church  | 5th  Jan.  1657  to  1st  Dec.  1699  I No.  2.’ 

It  is  a small  quarto,  vellum  bound,  with  remains  of  cords  for  tying 
it,  and  consists  of : — 

1 leaf  blank. 

95  leaves  of  Minutes  of  the  General  Sessions. 

5 leaves  blank. 

14  leaves  of  Roll  of  Members  of  Sessions. 

1 leaf  blank  among  the  above  14  and 
1 leaf  blank  at  end  of  volume. 

1 17  leaves. 


Principal  Lee’s  Extracts. 

1 5 73  (4)- — The  publication  of  the  Lord’s  table  w*  ye  examination. 
The  said  day  forsamekle  as  the  ministeris,  elders,  and  deacofns,  seeing] 
yt  the  table  of  the  Lord  Jhesus  hes  not  yis  lang  tyme  bipast  bene 
ministratt,  and  being  cairfull  yrof  hes  tho*  gud  yt  ye  [same  sal]be  w* 
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diligence  done,  God  willing,  and  for  yis  purpos  hes  ordanit  ye  examina- 
tiones  of  ye  qrteris  sal  begyne  upoun  t[ues]day  nixtocum  at  ij  hors  efter- 
nowne,  ye  names  of  ye  exfaminators],  w*  ye  places  of  examination,  as 
followis : ffor  the  northwest  q[uarter],  Mr.  James  Lowsone,  minister,  and 
,w*  him  adjoinit  Johnne  . . . wod,  Johnne  Freir,  eldaris,  Andro  Symsone 
and  Richart  Thomsoun,  deacones ; ye  place  of  examinatioun  to  be  ye 
Nethar  Counsall  hous.  ffor  ye  nor*  east  quarter,  Johnne  Carnis,  minister, 
with  him  adjoynit,  Wm  Naper,  Henry  Charterhous,  eldaris ; Johnn 
Morisone  and  Wm  Mentetht,  deacones,  ye  place  of  examination  ye  nether 
tolboutht.  ffor  ye  southest  quarter,  William  Hailaw,  minister,  with  him 
adjoinit  Mychaell  Chesholme,  eldar,  Thomas  Paterson,  and  Thomas 

. . .,  deacons,  ye  place  of  examination  to  be  ye  over  tolboutht 

South-west  qrter,  Johnne  Dusye,  minister,  and  w*  him  adjoynit  . . . 
Foster,  and  Patr.  Rig,  eldairs,  James  Maisbilon  and  James  . . .,  [deajcons 
— ye  place  of  examination  to  be  ye  Magdalene  . . requstis  of  ye 
Magistrates  to  cause  ye  ofal  . . . according  to  ye  accus  . . . 

1574.  Dec.  7. — the  sd  day  the  kirk  ordained  ye  ministers  to  signifie  ye 
morne  to  ye  brethering  ye  maner  of  ye  holie  Communion,  and  ye  ordor 
yrof.  It  is  tho*  guid  first  to  begyne  at  the  haill  south  syde  of  ye  town,  ye 
bell  to  begin  to  ryne  upon  Sonday  at  for  hors  in  ye  morning,  ye  sermond 
to  begyne  at  five  hors,  and  ye  ministration  to  begyne  at  sex  and  sua  to 
continew.  Item,  the  bell  of  new  agane  to  begin  to  ring  at  aucht  hors,  ye 
sermond  to  begyn  at  nyne,  and  sua  to  continew.  Item,  the  haill 
communicants  to  cum  in  proper  person  upon  Friday  next  to  cum  at  twa 
hors  afternone,  and  ressave  thair  tickets  in  ye  places  of  examination. 

(The  same  minute  of  Dec.  7,  1574,  contains  the  institution  of  ‘ane 
general  fast  w*in  ye  bur*  of  Edinbu*  * : — ) 

Item,  ye  Kirk  hes  thocht  guid,  foirseand  ye  greit  appeirand  plage  and 
scourge  of  pest,  &c.,  wl  ye  celebration  of  ye  holy  table  \to  ordain ] ane 
pnblict  fast  and  humiliation  for  the  space  of  aucht  dayes,  togidder  with 
ane  ernist  invocation  and  prayer  for  the  assistance  of  God’s  Holy  Spreit, 
y*  or  sinnes  may  be  pardonit,  quairby  ye  sd  appearand  scurge  may  be 
removit,  and  God’s  wrayt  pasifiit;  ye  sd  publict  fast  to  begynne  upon 
Saturday  nixt  to  cum,  at  aucht  hors  at  ewin,  and  sua  to  continew  qll 
[until]  Sonday  at  six  hors  at  ewin,  yr  foud  only  to  be  breid  and  drink,  w* 
all  kind  of  sobrietie ; ye  sermond  to  begyne  on  Saturday  at  thrie  hors 
efternone,  and  sua  to  continew.  The  Kirk  ernestlie  requeist  ye  brethering 
and  haill  communicantis  y yis  ordo1’  be  kepit,  &c. 

1629.  Jan.  30. — Ordainis  intimation  to  be  made  ye  next  Sabbath, 
that  the  halye  Communion  is  to  be  celebrate  w*in  yis  bur*  ye  twa  next 
Sabbaths,  in  all  ye  four  kirks  of  yis  bur*,  and  yrfore  to  desyre  all  ye 
inhabitants  of  ye  same  to  repair  ilk  man  to  his  awin  parochin  conforme  to 
ye  accustomit  manner. 

Feb.  13. — Forsamekle  as  Don.  Campbell  burgess  of  yis  bur*,  has  been 
of  yis  lang  tyme  remarkit  not  to  frequent  ye  kirk,  nor  participat  of  ye 
halie  communion,  and  yrfore  suspect  of  papistrie.  After  long  dealing  be 
ye  ordinar  pastors  of  ye  bur*,  ye  said  Donald  has  renuncit  ye  Roman 
religion,  ordanis  him  to  communicat  next  Sabbath,  with  certification  if  he 
fail  they  will  proceed  to  censure  him  yrfore,  conforme  to  the  laws  and 
order  of  ye  Church  in  such  cases. 
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i,  1643. — Andrew  Walker  chosen  ordiner  chirurgeon  to  the  poor,  and 
being  sworn  to  be  faithful,  was  ordained  to  have  the  ordiner 
stipend  for  this  charge. 

Feb.  10. — Penalties  and  gifts  for  the  use  of  the  poor — 

Given  by  Dr.  Pont  as  a voluntary  gift,  . . .100  merks. 

Penalty  for  Neill  Turner  and  his  partie,  . . . 16  merks. 

Feb.  15. — Given  in  by  Geo.  Stuart,  advocat,  for  not  coming 

to  the  ile,  .......  20  merks. 

Feb.  15. — Given  by  Col.  Hume’s  lady  for  private  marriage 

with  young  Craigie,  .....  20  merks. 

Given  by  Sir  John  Smyth  as  a yearlie  voluntary  gift,  100  merks. 

Given  by  Mr.  Rob1  Smyth  for  private  marriage,  . 20  merks. 

Feb.  17.— Given  in  by  the  ballyie  for  Mr.  Wm  Johnston,  . 20  merks. 

Item  for  his  partie,  Marie  Elliot,  ....  5 lib.  8s. 


1643.  March  8. — The  six  sessions  ordaines  Mr.  And.  Ramsay,  &c.,  to 
pass  to  the  Council  of  Edin1'  on  Fryday  next,  and  there  to  deal  earnestlie 
with  them  for  providing  help  to  the  ministers  in  so  needful  a tyme,  not 
only  for  moe  preachers,  but  also  for  catechists  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and 
catechise  the  people,  that  the  Communion  may  he  more  frequentlie  celehrat. 

1643.  July  5.  The  six  sessions  ordaines  Mr.  Geo.  Gillespie,  minr  (with 
two  elders)  to  remonstrat  to  the  Councell  that  it  is  thought  expedient  to 
appoint  collections  for  the  poor  upon  the  Saturdays  immediately  preceding 
the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  while  the  people  is  convening  to  the 
sermon  of  preparation,  and  that  according  to  the  common  custom 
universally  practised  through  the  whole  kingdom,  lyk  as  the  six  sessions 
has  approven  and  consented  to  the  same. 

Sept.  6. — 400  merks  given  for  help  to  ransom  John  Schank,  mariner,  taken 
captive  by  the  Turks. 

Nov.  1. — 100  lib.  given  to  the  two  Hungarian  students  in  the  college. 

Dec.  5. — 300  merks  to  certain  considerable  persons,  etc. 

Apr.  3,  1644. — 1000  Merks  to  be  advanced  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert  Boyd, 
taken  captive  by  the  Turks. 

The  six  sessions  ordain  the  ordinar  poor  enrolled  to  be  threatened 
if  they  learn  not  the  grounds  of  religion,  and  to  he  deprived  of 
their  weeklie  pensione  if  they  cannot  answer  to  the  Catechise. 

May  9. — By  Mr.  Luis  Stuart  and  Isbell  Geddes,  for  fornica- 
tion, . . . . . . . .21  lib.  6s.  8d. 

By  Robert  Martin,  for  his  private  marriage,  . . 20  merks. 

Mar.  13,  1645. — Given  for  Wm  Salmond,  relapse  in  fornica- 
tion, . . . . . . . . 53  1.  6s.  8d. 

Item  for  Maggie  Wauch,  that  vile  pandresse,  that 
brought  in  the  said  Salmond  to  Robert  Murray’s 
house  for  whoredom,  .....  4 merks. 

The  session  ordains  George  Jolie,  treasurer,  to  answer  the  Mistress 
of  the  Correctio?i  House. 

Mar.  18. — Given  in  for  Thos  Rennie,  fornicator  with  C.  Stuart,  40  1. 
Apr.  1. — Ordains  Alex.  Horsbrook  to  pay  to  the  kirk  treasurer  10  thalers1 
(26  1.  13s.  4d.),  for  transgressing  the  solemn  fast  in  suffering 

1 A thaler  was  4 merks,  or  2 1.  13s.  4d. 
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a cook,  J°  Black,  to  be  hired  for  dressing  a banquet  for  baptism 
of  David  Martin’s  bairn,  on  Wedensday  last. 

Given  in  by  the  said  David  Martin,  master  of  the  feast,  3 lib.  js.  4(1. 
John  Black,  cook,  to  pay  2 thalers  (5  1.  6s.  8d.). 

Apr.  2. — Given  in  by  Hen.  Kinloch,  for  dispensing  with 

the  ile,  ........  20  merks. 

Item,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Byres,  for  the  ile  and  private 

marriage,  .......  40  merks. 

May  13. — Margaret  Dickson  to  pay  2 thalers  (5  1.  6s.  8d.),  for  transgressing 
the  Lord’s-Day,  having  speets  and  roasts  at  the  fire  in  time  of 
sermon. 

Thomas  Carmichael,  for  profaning  the  Lord’s-Day,  . 4 merks. 

Given  in  by  Mr.  J°  Eleis,  for  the  ile,  13  1.  6s.  8d. 

(Marked  on  the  margin  Dispensation.) 

June  5. — Jas  Brown’s  wife,  for  profaning  the  Lord’s-Day,  1 1.  6s.  8d. 

Alex.  Johnston,  for  profaning  the  Lord’s-Day,  . . 24s. 

Daniel  Robertson,  for  profaning  the  Lord’s-Day,  . 4 merks. 

June  17. — Mr.  J°  Eleis,  for  private  marriage,  ...  20  merks. 

Malcolm  Fleming,  for  some  misbehaviour  which 

escaped  him  in  presence  of  the  session,  40  merks. 


Apr.  8,  1646. — The  six  sessions  ordain  the  magistrates  to  deal  with ‘the 
council  for  repairing  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  whole  ministers,  with  any  three  of  them,  and  six  elders,  to  go 
to  the  council  and  consult  what  course  shall  be  most  con- 
venient for  providing  and  preparing  some  public  and  common 
fabric  or  houses  for  receiving  and  entertaining  the  whole 
ordinary  poor  of  the  city,  so  that  none  be  suffered  to  go 
abroad,  or  be  seen  begging  : But  that  all  that  is  any  ways  able 
may  be  set  to  industry  and  labour. 

May  12. — The  six  sessions  elect  John  Murray  to  the  vacant  office  of 
ordinar  chirurgeon  to  the  poor. — Salary,  150  lib.  yearly. 

Sept.  15,  1647. — The  six  sessions  ordains  the  kirk  treasurer  to  answer  the 
masters  of  St.  Paul’s  Work  of  the  sum  of  13s.  4d.  weeklie,  for 
ilk  ane  of  the  ordinar  poor  that  sail  be  presented  and  placed 
in  that  work,  by  the  advice  of  any  of  the  six  sessions. 

Dec.  1. — The  six  sessions  ordains  all  the  elders,  with  their  deacons,  to 
make  ane  £xact  visitation,  and  to  take  up  a list  of  all  strangers 
and  new  incomers,  and  to  give  every  ilk  one  in  particular  his 
list  to  the  ballive  of  the  quarter,  and  try  likewise  who  is  their 
landlord,  as  also  what  children  they  have  to  be  put  to  some 
virtue  and  manufactorie. 


April  3,  1652.  The  (south-east)  session  ordains  a motion  to  be  made 
to  the  six  sessions,  concerning  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  which 
is  most  earnestly  desyred. 

6 April  1652  (6  sessions).  As  concerning  the  motion  made  by  the 
south-east  session  anent.  the  celebration  of  the  Communion,  it  cannot 
convenientlie  be  celebrate,  as  is  now  thought,  till  there  be  a lawfull 
judicaterie  of  the  kirk  to  determine  anent  the  present  course  of  defection 
carried  on  amongst  us  against  the  covenant,  and  what  censure  it  deserves. 

VOL.  XIII. — no.  xlix.  c 
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April  12,  1655. — The  qlk  day  the  six  sessions  being  met,  the  ministers 
did  make  report  that  they  had  not  as  yet  received  the  answer  of  their 
letter  written  to  St.  Andrews  anent  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
It  is  appointed  that  Mr.  Mungo  Law,  minister,  and  Walter  Borthwick, 
elder,  and  his  deacon,  shall  repair  to  St.  Andrews  expresslie  to  the  effect 
that  they,  receiving  an  answer  from  them,  may  report  the  same  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  six  sessions. 

7 May. — Mr.  Mungo  Law  reported  that  he  and  Walter  Borthwick, 
his  deacon,  had  been  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  answer  anent  the  celebration 
of  the  Communion  was,  that  though  it  was  fitting  that  the  celebration 
thereof  be  hastened,  they  had  received  certain  overtures,  for  which  cause 
the  ministers  are  to-morrow  to  confer  anent  them,  and  they  intend  to 
confer  with  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrews  every  Sabbath,  and  they  hope  to 
celebrate  the  Sacrament  shortly. 

1 2th  June. — The  quhilk  day  it  is  resolved  by  the  ministers  and  6 
sessions  concerning  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  (Supper),  that  the  tyme 
(God  willing)  sal  be  upon  the  last  Lord’s-day  of  July,  and  the  first 
Lord’s-day. 

From  these  selections  made  by  the  late  Principal  Lee,  it  is  evident  that 
volumes  of  the  Register,  ranging  from  1573  down  to  1655,  were  extant  in 
the  present  century.  We  have  heard  a story  of  a late  session-clerk  of  the 
city — an  official  still  appointed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council — 
namely,  that  he  kept  a box  of  old  records  in  a coal-cellar;  and  that  one 
night,  when  the  door  was  left  open,  the  box  disappeared.  Certain  it  is 
that  one  volume,  which  will  be  mentioned  presently,  was  afterwards  found 
exposed  for  sale  in  a book-shop. 

The  volume  in  possession  of  Trinity  College  Kirk-Session. 

[The  First  Minute.J 

5th  Jan.  1657. — The  quhilk  day  the  Five  Sessions  with  the  Magistrates 
being  conveined  after  incalling  on  God,  and  the  Roll  of  the  several 
Elderships  being  punctuallie  called  over  did  orderlie  proceed  in  nomi- 
nating the  persons  underwritten  to  be  on  the  list  for  to  succeed  James 
Davidsone  in  the  office  of  Kirk  Thesaurar  for  the  ensueing  yeere,  viz. 
[here  follow  seven  names],  and  having  heard  all  their  excuses,  they  were 
removed,  and  the  Sessions  be  pluralitie  of  votes  did  nominat  and  elect 
out  of  their  foresaid  list  James  Taillifeir  to  be  Kirk  Thesaurar,  which 
office  he  accepting  did  give  his  oath  de  fideli  administratione. 

The  Sessions  recommends  to  the  severall  Deacons  in  the  Respective 
bounds  to  be  most  carefull  to  rectifie  the  Roll  of  the  monethlie  contribu- 
tion for  the  poor,  and  have  them  weeded  with  all  convenient  diligence. 

[Second  Minute.] 

2nd  Feb.  1657. — The  quhilk  day  the  Five  Sessions.  . . . Item,  appoints 
everie  Deacon  distributer  to  wayt  on  the  first  day  of  everie  moneth,  accord- 
ing to  former  custome,  in  the  ordinarie  place,  and  whatsomever  persones 
comes  not  the  first  or  second  moneth  to  pay  their  contribution  to  the  poore, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  the  Deacon,  or  Deacones,  are  to  go  thorow  their 
Respective  bounds  and  demand  the  contribution  for  thrie  moneths 
together. 
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Item,  appoints  that  everie  particular  Session  visit  their  poor  and  take 
notice  of  their  present  condition,  and  try  who  are  burges  bairnes  and  who 
not  and  what  relation  they  have  to  the  towne. 

Item  [a  committee  to  consult  with  Magistrates],  anent  the  gitting  of 
money  to  pay  the  deacons,  and  upon  the  convenientest  way  for  keeping 
the  streets  on  the  Lord’s  Day. 

Finds  it  conduciable  for  the  behove  of  the  poore  that  every  Session 
shall  take  up  a roll  of  honest  and  creditable  men  to  collect  at  the  Kirk 
doors  both  Sabbaths  and  week  days. 

[To  these  extracts  we  now  proceed  to  add  abbreviated  notes  of  the 
matters  which  seem  to  be  of  most  interest  in  this  and  subsequent  meetings 
of  the  Sessions.] 

A committee  to  visit  St.  Paul’s  Work  and  the  Correction  House. 

The  Treasurer  to  get  copy  of  act  in  favour  of  poor  which  provides  for 
exacting  money  from  persons  marrying  privately  and  at  extraordinary  times 
of  day. 

2nd  March  1657. — A committee  to  meet  the  Hammermen  of  Mag- 
dalen’s Chappell  anent  the  ringing  of  their  Bell,  and  to  try  what  allowance 
they  require  for  the  same  in  the  yeer.  Appoints  the  Treasurer  to  pay 
them  bygones. 

Renewed  that  in  every  parish  a roll  of  honest  men  be  enrolled  for 
collecting  at  the  Kirk  doors  for  the  good  of  the  poor. 

6th  Aprilis  1657. — The  Hammermen  of  Magdalen’s  Chappell  wold 
hear  of  no  agriement  nor  condition  until  they  were  payed  for  the  tyme 
bygane.  Payment  appointed  to  be  made. 

It  is  ordained  that  no  Inglish  souldiers  name  be  taken  up  to  be  pro- 
claimed for  marriage  without  a warrand  from  the  minister  of  the  parosh 
where  the  woman  dwells  to  Mr.  Patrick  Henrysone  for  that  effect.  And 
the  Sessiones  leaves  it  to  the  Bailyies  to  advise  with  the  English  officers 
whose  testimoniall  the  ministers  shal  receive  for  their  warrand.  . . . 

The  first  Bell  shall  ring  at  half-hour  to  seven  hours  on  the  week  dayes, 
the  second  Bell  at  seven  hours,  and  the  third  Bell  at  a quarter  of  ane  hour 
after  seven  hours,  that  the  sermon  may  begin  at  least  half-hour  to  eight 
and  to  dissolve  before  or  at  nyne  hours. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  particular  Session  find  out  some  Boyes 
for  Paule’s  Work. 

nth  May  1657. — An  Act  of  23rd  Jan.  1655  anent  harbouring  of 
extraordinary  poor  referred  to.  . . . The  Five  Sessiones  ordaines  Mr. 
Patrick  Hendersone  to  observe  in  all  tymes  coming  the  Act  formerly 
made  anent  Bannes  matrimoniall  of  Inggleshmen. 

. . . The  Five  Sessions  hath  referred  it  to  the  reverend  ministers  to 
meet  amongst  themselves  y*  they  may  consult  anent  the  fittest  tyme  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  holy  Communion,  and  to  report. 

1st  June  1657.  — Reported — the  baillies  refuse  to  pay  the  Hammer- 
men their  bygones,  but  that  it  should  be  continued  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Burnt  Houses. 

Memorandum  to  Presbytery  anent  Students  to  preach  in  Common 
Hall,  etc.,  at  Communion  tymes. 

6th  July  1657. — The  blasphemous  tenets  of  the  Quaikers  likely  to 
bring  a judgement. 
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Resolved  to  speak  to  the  Council  anent  the  Grayfriars  Kirk  yard. 
Shamefully  abused,  and  made  little  better  than  a Jaques. 

Resolved  to  enquire  who  got  tickets  and  did  not  communicate. 

Committee  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  Abbay  and  report  to  the  Pres- 
bytery next  Wadnsday  that  a course  may  be  taken  anent  their  supply, 
they  being  as  they  professes — ready  to  starve.  Poor  Scholars  are  to  be 
maintaind  on  the  poor’s  money. 

3rd  Aug.  1657. — The  Council  intimates  that  it  will  consider  the  Gray- 
friars Yard  Question,  but  the  English  Officers  should  be  got  to  restrain 
their  soldiers. 

7th  Sept. — Reported  that  there  are  bickerings  in  the  streets  in  time 
of  Sermon. 

The  Kirk  Treasurer  is  reminded  to  pay  the  Precentors  and  Beddells 
their  Gratuities. 

5th  Oct.  1657. — The  Five  Sessions  thinks  fitt  that  the  Thesaurer 
receive  the  old  registers  from  Mr.  Patrick  Henrysone,  and  that  none 
remaine  in  his  hands  but  the  present  register.  . . . 

The  1st  Bell  is  to  begin  to  ring  to  sermon  at  7 hours  in  the  morning, 
the  2nd  at  half  eight,  the  last  at  eight,  to  continue  till  the  equinoctiall  of 
1 ith  March. 

9th  Nov.  1657. — Mr.  Patk  Henrysone  to  deliver  to  Jas.  Tailyefeir, 
Thesaurar,  all  the  old  registers  of  Baptisme  and  Marriage  exceptand  the 
present  register  that  he  has  now  in  hand,  which  he  promises  to  do. 

(Rubric)  ‘2000  merks  left  be  the  Ladie  Yester’  (Minute  deleted  but 
legible). 

Reported  that  there  are  abuses  in  Tolbooth  Prison. 

7th  Dec. — Anent  Registers — James  Tailyfer,  Kirk  Treasurer,  reported 
that  he  had  received  all  the  Registers  of  the  Kirk  from  Mr.  P.  Henrysone 
except  the  current  volume,  viz.  six  books  of  Baptisms  and  Marriages,  and 
seven  of  the  Acts  of  the  Session. 

Resolved  to  speak  to  the  Magistrates  that  the  annual  rent  of  Lady 
Tester’s  fund  may  be  distributed  according  to  the  will  of  the  Testator. 

It  is  appointed  that  the  new  elders  and  deacons  be  admitted  the  last 
Sabbath  of  December  instant.  . . . 

The  treasurer  appointed  to  pay  the  poore  students  in  the  Colledge 
their  weekly  allowance  conform  to  the  Act  of  the  ii  of  May  last  by  past. 
[6th  July  ?] 

4th  Jan.  1658. — (Rubrics)  Sabbath.  Quakers.  Poore.  Young  boys 
on  streets.  Beggars.  Privat  Marriages. 

1st  Feb.  1658. — Reported  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Ministrie  That  the 
Presbyterie  has  appointed  that  none  that  dwells  without  Edinburgh  be 
married  within  the  said  town  without  a testimoniall  from  the  place  where 
they  dwell  that  they  are  thrice  lawfully  proclaimed,  nor  none  dwelling 
within  the  said  toun  be  maried  out  of  the  toun  without  a testimoniall  that 
they  were  thrice  lawfully  proclaimed  as  said  is.  Item  it  is  appointed  that 
none  gane  the  benefits  of  mariage  except  they  be  proclamed  in  the  Paroch 
Kirk  where  they  dwell  (viz.)  in  this  Burgh  neither  Scots  nor  English. 

jst  March  1658. — A Committee  appointed  to  go  into  the  accounts  of 
the  Hospitall  at  Leith  Wynd  foot. 
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5th  April  1658. — A Committee  appointed  to  joyn  with  the  magistrates 
that  a course  may  be  taken  for  curing  the  mad  people. 

nth  May  1658. — That  a man  be  provided  to  cure  them,  and  that  a 
house  and  other  accommodation  may  be  provided  for  them. 

7th  June  1658. — (Session  convened  as  usual,  ‘with  the  magistrates.’) 
Compeired  Mr.  Archibald  Camron  and  produced  ane  Act  of  Councell, 
daited  14  Augusti  1657,  beiring  that  the  said  Councell  had  admitted 
the  said  Mr.  Archibald  Camron  to  be  assistant  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ilenrysone 
their  old  servant  (disabled  be  age  and  infermities)  in  keeping  the  Register 
of  Baptisme  and  Manage,  reserving  to  the  said  Councell  power  to  modifie 
the  said  Mr.  A.  C.  his  fie  after  the  said  Mr.  Patrick  his  decease,  and  that 
during  the  said  Councell’s  pleasure,  the  Five  Sessions  approves  the  said 
Act,  etc.,  which  place  and  office  the  said  Mr.  Archd.  accepted  and  gave 
his  oath,  de  fideli  administratione , as  formerly  he  had  done  before  the 
Council. 

1 2th  July  1658. — The  Session  thinks  it  expedient  to  have  a church 
door  collection  for  the  poore  and  to  pay  the  deacons  their  last  year’s 
money. 

2nd  Aug.  1658. — List  of  Collections  : — 

For  the  North-west  and  JMorth  Sessione,  ^310  scots 


For  the  North-east,  . . . 112 

In  the  South-east,  . . . 120 

For  the  South,  .....  90 

For  the  South-west,  . . . . 190 


6th  Sept.  1658. — Robert  Sandilands,  Baillie,  reported  that  Wm.  Paule, 
one  of  the  Quakers,  was  keeped  thrie  days  in  prisone.  Neverthelesse 
of  all  his  punishment  he  did  keepe  his  meetings,  And  Mr.  Thomas  Gawen 
reported  that  Wm.  Paule  had  thrie  meeting  in  the  weik.  The  baillie 
promesed  to  send  for  Alexr.  Leslie,  landlord  to  Wm.  Paule,  and  speike 
to  him  . . . the  presbytery  on  being  asked  to  take  course  with  them 
had  referred  them  to  the  magistrate. 

The  elders  are  appointed  to  ascertain  what  English  souldiers  stay  in 
their  quarters  in  time  of  sermon  unnecessarie,  and  withholds  the  servants 
in  the  house  by  their  not  coming  out,  and  what  Scotts  people  bydes  in 
their  house  unnecessarie  . . . the  names  of  the  souldiers  to  be  referred 
to  the  commanders,  and  the  Scots  to  the  Sessione  of  their  bounds. 

nth  Oct.  1658. — The  Session  recommends  the  magistrates  to  speik 
to  the  English  officers  for  restraining  their  souldiers  to  fire  their  muskets 
(as  they  have  frequently  done  this  while  bygane  in  the  West  Bow,  it 
being  dangerous  for  fire  in  that  place)  and  likewise  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
[This  recommendation  is  deleted  by  cross  lines]. 

Appointed  that  the  first  bell  for  the  week-day  sermon  during  this 
winter  rings  at  7 a.m. 

Recommend  to  the  magistrates  to  take  some  course  whereby  beasts 
may  be  keeped  out  of  the  Grayfriars  Kirkyard,  viz.,  sheep  and  neat. 
[This  recommendation  deleted  similarly  to  former]. 

7th  February  1659. — Reference  to  a collection  made  for  building  ane 
brig  at  Spindleford. 

7th  March  1659. — Rubrics — Quaikers.  Swearers.  Sturdie  Beggars. 
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5th  September  1659. — Committee  on  division  of  money  collected  for 
sufferers  by  late  fire  in  Stevenlawes  Close;  and  toward  the  Ransome  of 
a poor  captive  taken  by  the  Turks. 

6th  Feb.  1660. — Town  Council  get  an  indemnity  for  N.-W.  and  N. 
Kirk  Sessions  for  diverting  money  collected  for  Protestants  of  Polland,  to 
the  numerous  and  indigent  poor  of  this  burgh. 

19th  March  1660. — -The  Sessiones  being  met  with  the  magistrates  to 
consider  the  plantation  of  the  places  now  vacant  through  the  deceisse  and 
lamentable  loss  of  two  of  our  faithful  pastours,  Mr.  Mungo  Law  and 
Mr.  Hew  M‘Kaill,  did  unanimously  agree  ...  to  adhere  to  the  Act  of 
the  Commission  of  the  Generali  Assemblig  anent  the  transporting  of 
Mr.  James  Ferguson,  minister,  from  Kilwinning  to  this  Burgh,  and  to 
present  the  call  formerly  given  him  which  hath  been  delayed.  . . . 

2nd  July  1660. — A Committee  appointed  to  join  with  delegates  of 
Town  Council  in  order  that  if  Mr.  James  Sharp,  minister  at  Carrill,  shall 
returne  from  London  before  the  next  Meeting  of  Session,  they  speak  with 
him  anent  his  transportation  from  Carill  to  this  citie. 

1st  Oct.  1660. — Mr.  Jas.  Sharp  pressed  for  an  answer. 

3rd  Dec.  1660. — A foundling  reported.  The  Presbytery  of  Orkney 
desire  a search  made  for  Wm.  Stewart  of  Manies,  fugitive. 

Lady  Tester’s,  Alexr.  Neilson’s,  and  Robert  Brown’s,  legacies  to  poor 
considered. 

13th  May  1661. — Proclamation  of  marriage  not  to  be  made  too  soon 
after  death  of  former  husband. 

7th  Oct.  1661. — Abuses  at  Penny  Bridels  reported.  Collection  for 
release  of  prisoners  in  Algier  delayed  till  after  the  Communion. 

4th  Nov.  1661. — Compeared  Walter  Turnbull,  Common  Chirurgeon 
for  the  poore,  for  payment. 

After  the  Minute  of  10th  Jan.  1662  comes  a blank  page,  followed  by 
the  Minute  of  the  Meeting  of  1st  December  1691.  We  are  not  aware' 
of  the  existence  of  any  records  belonging  to  the  intervening  period. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A ROSS-SHIRE  LIST. 

The  following  official  List  of  Ross-shire  heritors  and  others  who  ‘took 
the  test’  in  1685  is  found  among  the  Privy  Council  papers  in  the 
General  Register  House.  The  materials  of  history  of  that  date  are 
scantier  than  could  be  wished  so  far  as  that  county  is  concerned. 

Andrew  Ross. 

List  of  the  Heretors  Lyfrenters  and  others  having  right  to  Lyfrents 
jure  mariti , Wadsetters,  Tacksmen  having  tacks  for  longer  tym  then 
eighteen  years  within  the  Shirrefdom  of  Ross,  who  did  compear  befor 
Sir  Rorie  M‘Kenzie  of  Findon,  Shreffdeput  of  the  said  shrefdome,  and 
Hugh  Baillie,  Shref  clerk  of  Rosse,  clerk  of  the  Court  upon  the  eighteent 
Twentie  seconde  twentie  third  and  last  dayes  respective  of  December  1685 
years,  and  ther  did  tak  and  subscryve  the  oath  of  the  Test  conform  to 
the  thirteenth  act  of  the  first  Parliament  of  King  James,  the  Seavint,  Holdin 
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at  Edinburgh,  the  thirteent  day  of  May  1685  years.  And  reported  be 
the  said  Clerk  of  the  Court  to  the  Clerks  of  his  Majesties  Privie  Councill 
befor  the  first  day  of  February  1685  years. 


David  Ross  of  Ballnagowne. 

George  Lesly  of  Findrassie. 

Hugh  Munro  of  Newmoire. 

William  Ross  of  Kindeis. 

Murdo  M‘Kenzie  of  Ardross. 

John  Ross  of  Auchnacloich. 

Walter  Ross  of  New  Nakill,  Provest 
of  Tayne. 

Alexr.  Ross  of  Easter  Fearne. 

Alexr.  M‘Kenzie  of  Tollie. 
Alexander  Ross,  of  Litle  Tarrell. 
David  Ross,  portioner  of  Gaynes. 
Alexander  Dingwall  of  Meikle 
Elsie. 

Rorie  Fouler,  portioner  of  Meikle 
Allann. 

Alexander  M‘Kenzie  of  Applecross. 
Mr.  Simone  M‘Kenzie  of  Torrie- 
done. 

Alexander  Murchieson  of  Octerteix. 
Mr.  Rorie  M'Kenzie  of  Kinchullam- 
rum. 

Kenneth  M‘Kenzie.  of  Scatwall. 
Donald  Ross  of  Knockgarvie. 
Keneth  M‘Kenzie  of  Davachcairne. 
Hugh  Munro,  younger  of  Teaninich. 
William  Ross  of  Auldie. 

John  Grant  of  Dunskaith. 

Robert  Barbour  of  Mulderge. 

Hugh  Munro  of  Teaninich,  elder. 
Alexander  M‘Kenzie  of  Kinnock. 
Mr.  Charles  M‘Kenzie  of  Meikle 
Loggie. 

Lacklane  MTntoshe  of  Kinrara. 
Alexander  M‘Kenzie  of  Ballma- 
duthie. 

Alexander  McKenzie  of  Moortoune. 
Alexander  M‘Kenzie  of  Logie  in 
Lochbroom. 

Robert  Munro  of  Litle  Clynes. 
Hugh  Munro  of  Swordell. 

Alexander  Cuthbert,  Wadsetter  of 
Pellock. 

Mr.  Hector  M‘Kenzie,  spous  to 
Margaret  M‘Kenzie,  life-rentrix 
of  Bishope  Kinkell. 

John  Munro  of  Loggie  Easter. 
Finlay  M‘Urebiter  of  Lealdie. 

David  Fearne  of  Tarlogie. 


Coline  M‘Kenzie  of  Kincraige, 
elder. 

Rorie  Dingwall  of  Over  Cambus- 
currie. 

George  Sutherland  of  Inshiefuir. 

Hugh  M‘Leod,  elder,  of  Neather 
Cambuscurrie. 

Roderick  M‘Leod,  younger,  of 
Neather  Cambuscurrie. 

Mr.  James  M‘Culloch  of  Ballaciuth. 

Alexander  Ross  of  Culkenzie. 

Robert  Munro  of  Auchnagart. 

Hugh  Ross,  Tacksman  in  Kincairn. 

Alexander  M‘Cullogh,  portioner  of 
Nigg. 

John  Stronach  of  Balblair. 

David  Munro  of  Killichoan. 

John  Davidsone  of  Easter  Reynie. 

Hugh  M‘Culloch  of  Glastullich. 

Hugh  Ross,  Liferenter  of  the  Drum 
of  Fearne. 

William  Munro  of  Teanaird. 

John  M‘Kenzie  of  Ranches. 

David  Ross  of  Balblair. 

John  Munro  of  Meikle  Allann. 

Walter  Ross,  Wadsetter  of  Achas- 
hyll. 

Alexander  Schiviz  of  Kilmuir. 

John  Munro,  Wadsetter  of  ane  part 
of  Lemlair. 

Keneth  M‘Kenzie  of  Davachma- 
luack. 

Alexander  MTntoshe  of  Lealtie. 

Mr.  David  Poison  of  Waster  Allann. 

Hector  Munro  of  Kiltearne. 

William  Innes  of  Roskeen. 

William  Munro,  fiar  of  Culcraige. 

John  Beathune  of  Culnaskea. 

Thomas  M‘Kenzie  of  Ord. 

John  Miller  of  Kincurdie. 

Hector  M‘Kenzie  of  Assint. 

John  M‘Coatter  of  Knocknapark. 

Alexander  Gair,  portioner  of  Nigg. 

James  Urquhart,  carpinter,  life- 
renter  of  ane  part  of  Fearne. 

John  Tuach  of  Logiereich. 

John  Ross  in  Pitkayllian,  spous  to 
Elspet  M‘Gillanders,  liferentrix  of 
ane  part  thereof. 
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Nota. — Mr.  Robert  Ross  of  Ballen,  Minister  at  Tayne,  and  Mr. 
Kenetli  M'Kenzie  of  Litle  Reynie,  Minister  at  Logie  Easter,  compeared 
personally  and  declared  that  they  subscryved  the  Test  formerly  as  Mini- 
sters, and  humbly  conceived  that  they  ware  not  oblidgt  to  renew  it  on 
this  occasion  by  the  said  late  Act  of  Parliament  as  heretores. 

Extract  be  me.  H.  Baillie,  cle. 

The  following  indorsations  appear  on  the  list. 

List  of  the  heretors,  wadsetters,  liferenters  and  others,  within  the  shyr 
of  Ross,  who  did  subscryve  the  Test  in  the  moneth  of  December  1685 
and  reported  be  the  Shreff  Clerk  of  the  said  Shyr,  to  the  Clerks  of  His 
Majesties  Privie  Counsel],  in  the  moneth  of  January  1686. 

Edinr.  the  last  January  1686.  Delivered  in  by  John  Forrester  of  Cul- 
nald  (Sheriff  depute  of  Inverness). 

10  Dec.  1685. 

Copy  of  the  Memorialls  Given  in  to  the  Councell  by  Genl.  Drummond, 
the  10  Dec.  1685,  and  to  which  Memorialls  the  Act  of  Councell  of  that 
dayes  date  doth  relate  * * * The  Winter  Quarters  appointed  for  his 

Majesties  forces  till  further  orders.  * * * The  Regiment  of  Guards 

consisting  of  14  companies  lyn  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  4 at  Glasgow,  1 
at  Sterline. 


BLAW  OR  BLOW  FAMILY 
( Vol,  viii.  p.  64  ; vol.  xii.  p.  169). 

The  following  item  occurs  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Phillips  mss. 
disposed  of  by  Sotheby  in  June  last:  ‘An  original  Grant  by  the 
Commendatour  and  Monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Culros  to  James  Blaw  and 
Ellen  Dewar  his  wife  of  lands  in  Culros,  with  the  signatures  of  the  Monks 
attached  and  fine  seal  of  the  Abbot,  on  vellum,  1559.’  The  grantees 
were  probably  James  Blaw  of  Castlehill  and  his  spouse.  Another  item, 
from  the  recently  published  Memorials  of  John  Murray  of  Broughton. 
The  Secretary  mentions  Mr.  Blaw  of  Castlehill  as  a messenger  from  the 
young  Chevalier  (p.  126)  and  the  Editor  appends  the  following  note : — 
‘ John  Bleau  or  Blaw  of  Castlehill,  near  Clackmannan,  cf.  Lyon  in  Mourning , 
iii.  166,  167,  and  180,  as  to  his  visit  to  France  in  February  1745  and 
subsequent  arrest  in  June  and  imprisonment  for  two  and  a half  years. 
He  was  hanged  for  murder  in  1767  at  the  age  of  seventy-five/  An  account 
of  this  unfortunate  affair,  which  arose  out  of  a dispute  in  a public-house, 
will  be  found  in  Charles’s  Transactions  in  Scotland , vol.  ii.  p.  10,  note. 

B. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

The  late  Mr.  Peter  Miller,  Edinburgh,  who  left  a legacy  of  ^2000  to  be 
applied  towards  the  completion  of  the  National  Monument  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  was  the  originator  of  a controversy  as  to  the  site  of  John  Knox’s 
house  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
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While  America  periodically  produces  a new  claimant  to  the  Drummond 
estates  in  Scotland,  the  Durham  Drummonds  are  contributing  a series  of 
letters  to  a Dundee  weekly  journal  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  one  of 
that  family  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Perth  and  the  Drummond  estates  in 
Scotland  and  England.  All  the  information  now  being  published  piece- 
meal will  be  found  in  an  old  pamphlet  bearing  the  following  title:  ‘An 
Interesting  Statement  of  the  Claims  of  Thomas  Drummond  of  New 
Penshaw,  near  Houghton-le-Spring  in  the  County  of  Durham,  to  the 
Ancient  Honours  and  Entailed  Estates  of  the  Earldom  of  Perth,  inter- 
spersed with  copious  memoirs  of  the  Most  Noble  House  of  Drummond, 
which  include  many  of  the  most  important  and  instructive  portions  of 
Scottish  history.  The  whole  being  founded  on  authentic  documents. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Printed  by  Mackenzie  and  Dent,  1830.’  A grand- 
son of  Thomas  Drummond,  living  at  Biddick  Row,  Washington,  County 
Durham,  is  the  present  claimant.  His  claim  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  James,  Lord  Drummond,  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  died  on  his 
passage  to  France  after  Culloden,  or  returned  to  this  country  and  settled 
down  incog,  at  Biddick.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  while  Burke’s  Peerage 
gives  13th  May  1746,  as  the  date  of  Lord  James  Drummond’s  death,  a 
session  paper,  dated  between  1746  and  1749,  sets  forth  that  he  died  at 
sea  on  the  nth  May  1746. 

* 

* * 

The  Town  Council  of  Stirling  having  applied  to  the  Corporation  of 
Glasgow  for  the  ‘ Cragingelt  Weight  ’ (described  and  illustrated  in  our 
last  issue),  in  order  to  its  preservation  and  exhibition  in  the  museum  of  the 
Smith  Institute,  Stirling,  have  received  a reply  politely  declining  the 
request.  In  the  Kelvingrove  Museum,  where  the  old  weight  is  kept, 
there  is  also  a very  fine  duplicate  of  the  Stirling  Jug  which  belonged  to 
the  burgh  of  Dunfermline.  The  Glasgow  copy  of  the  standard  pint  — 
pretty  much  worn — is  in  the  same  museum.  St.  Andrews  has  a copy  of 
the  Stirling  Jug  with  the  date  1574. 

* 

* * 

The  discovery  is  announced  of  two  more  cave-dwellings  at  Oban.  In 
one  of  them  were  found  two  bone  harpoons,  three  inches  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  Some  stone  implements  and  deer’s  horns  were 
also  got  among  the  rubbish.  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  is.  expected  to  report 
upon  these  caves  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  is  said  they  may  turn 
out  to  have  been  mere  rock-shelters,  and  not  cave-dwellings. 

* 

* * 

In  an  interesting  paper  read  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Glasgow, 
Mr.  R.  Hedger  Wallace  contends  that  the  white  cattle  of  Britain  were  not 
aboriginal,  but  the  descendants  of  Roman  cattle  imported  into  the  country 
during  the  Roman  occupation.  He  could  not  understand  the  credence 
given  to  Boece’s  account  of  wild  bulls  with  manes  like  lions  roaming 
through  Caledonian  forests,  seeing  that  the  same  author  also  spoke  of  the 
strange  animal  that  came  out  of  the  Gareloch  and  knocked  down  large 
numbers  of  people  and  killed  them  with  its  tail.  Mr.  Wallace  pointed  out 
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that  the  natural  habitation  of  the  cattle  was  not  in  the  impenetrable  forests 
but  in  the  open  glades,  and  that  we  had  evidence  that  the  aboriginal  ox 
was  actually  black  in  colour,  while  its  successor,  the  Celtic  shorthorn,  was 
also  dark  coloured ; that  one  factor  in  proving  that  the  white  cattle  were 
not  of  a truly  wild  breed  was  that  they  go  with  young  at  precisely  the 
same  time  as  the  domestic  breed,  that  they  calve  at  all  seasons,  and  that 
if  they  were  wild  they  differ  from  every  known  species  of  wild  cattle  in  not 
having  a particular  period  of  the  year  in  which  rutting  occurs. 

* 

* * 

The  claim  of  the  Rev.  John  Sinclair  of  Kinloch-Rannoch  to  the 
Earldom  of  Caithness  has  revived  some  old  stories  of  possible  peers. 
Hugh  Miller,  in  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters , refers  to  a case  which  has 
something  in  common  with  this  Caithness  claim.  While  Miller  was  em- 
ployed as  a building  mason  in  Edinburgh,  the  labourer  attached  to  his 
squad  was  a silvery-haired,  rather  aristocratic-looking  old  man,  named 
John  Lindsay,  who  but  for  a missing  marriage  certificate  would  have  been 
Earl  of  Crawford.  The  cry  used  to  resound  through  the  works,  many 
times  a day — ‘John,  Yirl  Crawford,  bring ’s  another  hod  o’  lime.’  This 
unfortunate  man’s  only  son,  Archibald  Lindsay,  a porter  in  the  service  of 
the  North  British  Railway,  was  killed  in  an  accident  a good  many  years  ago. 

* 

* * 

The  claim  of  the  parish  minister  of  Kinloch-Rannoch  to  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Caithness  is  said  to  hinge  on  the  marriage  of  his  ancestor,  the 
Hon.  David  Sinclair  of  Broynach,  with  Janet  Ewing,  his  housekeeper,  the 
certificate  of  which  marriage  has  not  hitherto  been  forthcoming.  In  the 
event  of  the  minister’s  success,  the  present  earl  would  emerge  as  Sir  John 
Sutherland  Sinclair,  Bart.,  of  Mey. 

* 

* * 

A correspondent  at  Baden,  Switzerland,  writes  to  the  Standard'. 
‘The  excavations  that  are  being  carried  on  in  the  old  Roman  amphi- 
theatre at  Windisch  (“  Vindonissa  ”),  in  the  Canton  Aargau,  Switzerland, 
have  been  unexpectedly  rewarded  by  a most  valuable  find  in  the  shape 
of  a massive  silver  goblet  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  situation  in 
which  this  art  treasure  was  found — namely,  placed  bottom  upwards  under 
a large  block  of  stone  in  such  wise  as  to  protect  the  wonderful  chasing — 
leaves  no  room  for  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  purposely  hidden 
where  found,  in  order  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  some  barbarian  horde. 
The  weight  of  the  goblet  is  close  on  one  kilogramme,  or  more  than  two 
pounds.  The  stem  especially  is  most  elaborately  worked.  The  device 
consists  of  a warrior  in  full  armour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  followed 
in  descending  order  by  a sitting  Mercury,  with  staff  and  wallet  by  his  side, 
while  yet  lower  down  is  a representation  of  two  goats  and  an  ox  being  led 
to  the  sacrificial  altar.’ 

* 

* * 

Apropos  the  new  claim  to  the  Caithness  peerage,  a writer  in  the 
Aberdeen  Herald  and  Weekly  Free  Press  says  : — ‘ There  is  at  present  a 
multitude  of  peerage  claimants  in  Scotland,  and  the  security  of  tenure  of 
some  of  the  holders  of  titles  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  Barony  of 
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Belhaven  and  Stenton  was  adjudged  in  1875  t0  James  Hamilton,  a wine- 
merchant’s  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  and  passed  on  his  death  in  1893  to  his 
kinsman  the  present  peer.  It  is  possible,  though,  I admit,  hardly  pro- 
bable, that  the  latter’s  right  might  be  contested  at  any  time  by  nearer 
relatives  of  the  clerk-peer  who  have  been  mysteriously  lost  sight  of.  The 
conjoint  Earldoms  of  Eglinton  and  Winton  are  claimed  by  two  individuals  ; 
and  Mr.  John  Fraser  by  no  means  despairs  of  making  good  his  claim  to 
the  Lovat  Barony  and  estates.  The  right  of  Lord  Ruthven  to  his  title 
is  also  questioned  by  some  genealogists  on  the  ground  that  said  right 
does  not  exist,  and  it  is  also  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some 
day  the  Duchy  of  Roxburghe  may  be  assailed.  The  present  duke  is 
representative  of  the  Morayshire  family  of  Innes  of  Innes,  and  his 
ancestor’s  accession  to  the  title  forms  one  of  the  many  curiosities  of  the 
Scottish  peerage.’ 

* 

* * 

Mr.  J.  E.  Johnson-Ferguson,  M.P.,  who  some  time  ago  purchased  the 
estate  of  Springkill,  Dumfriesshire,  claims  the  right  as  sole  heritor  to  grant 
or  refuse  permission  to  bury  in  Kirkconnel  Churchyard,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  described  in  the  well-known  ballad  of  ‘Fair  Helen.’ 
Two  interments  have  taken  place  in  defiance  of  a notice  posted  up  by. the 
laird,  and  legal  proceedings  are  threatened. 

* 

% * 

According  to  a Daily  Telegraph  telegram,  archaeological  discoveries  of 
some  importance  have  been  made  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  between 
the  old  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  Boulevard  Saint  Michel  during  the  excava- 
tions necessitated  by  the  extension  of  the  Orleans  line  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
Near  the  Rue  des  Ecoles  were  found  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Saint  Victor 
Gate,  and  even  a part  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  city  in  the  time  of  Philip 
Augustus.  The  ditch  of  the  old  ramparts  was  represented  by  black  and 
muddy  ground.  Protruding  from  part  of  the  wall  was  an  old  fourteenth- 
century  piece  of  artillery.  Further  on,  in  the  Rue  Saint  Severin,  some 
Gallo-Roman  pottery,  mediaeval  lamps,  coins,  and  fragments  of  old  sculp- 
ture were  brought  to  light.  The  articles  found  will  be  divided  between 
the  Carnavalet  Museum  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

* 

* * 

During  part  of  May  and  June  the  executive  committee  of  the  Silchester 
Excavation  Fund  displayed  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
London  the  chief  discoveries  made  last  year  at  the  great  Roman-British 
city  about  ten  miles  from  Reading.  Silchester,  or  Calleva,  as  it  was 
known  in  Roman-British  times,  is  unique  as  illustrative  of  the  civil  town 
life  of  its  days,  and  among  the  many  other  features  of  interest  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  there  are  the  evidences  of  an  extensive  dyeing 
industry,  a Christian  church,  probably  of  the  fourth  century,  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  the  faith  in  Europe,  temples,  baths,  and 
a scheme  of  drainage.  The  area  explored  last  summer  and  autumn 
embraced  the  17th  and  18th  of  the  insulae  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
the  two  covering  in  all  about  five  acres.  Some  wooden  tubs  sunk  in  the 
earth  as  wells  were  in  remarkable  preservation,  and  one  of  these,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  had  only  one  defective  stave.  A very  large  jar  of  grey 
ware,  2 feet  high  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  with  painted  black  bands 
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and  incised  decoration,  was  found  sunk  in  a kitchen  floor,  and  was 
removed  almost  intact.  It  is  inferred  that  it  was  used  for  the  storing 
of  pickled  meat.  The  Samian  ware  is  unusually  beautiful,  and  the 
bowls  show  the  three  types  of  decoration  generally  employed  in  excellent 
contrast,  as  the  pieces  include  ornamentation  in  the  Greek  scroll  foliage 
and  spirited  animal  designs.  A small  vase  is  notable  both  for  its  graceful 
shape  and  medallions  with  masks.  There  are  also  two  bronze  brooches 
with  designs  carried  out  in  coloured  enamels,  some  lengths  of  neck  chain, 
with  hooks  and  swivels,  curiously  suggestive  of  present-day  watch-guards, 
and  a device  in  bronze  of  a well-modelled  eagle’s  head,  which  probably 
surmounted  a wand  of  office. 

* 

* * 

The  Fortingall  Yew,  ‘the  oldest  tree  in  Europe’  is  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  communication  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser  of  June  21  from 
the  pen  of  that  newspaper’s  Lady  Correspondent : — ‘ The  venerable  yew, 
has  the  credit  of  being,  if  not  the  oldest  tree  in  Europe,  yet  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  European  vegetation.  Says  Sir  Robert  Christison  in  the 
inquiry  which  he  devotes  to  determine  the  age  of  this  venerable  tree  : 
“ De  Candolle,  with  the  particulars  at  his  command  in  1831,  estimates  its 
age  at  2500  or  2600  years  in  1770  ; and  alluding  to  it  and  a few  other  yews 
in  England — among  which,  however,  he  mentioned  only  one  vying  with  it 
in  antiquity,  adds,  ‘ I venture  to  indicate  these  trees  to  botanists  and 
foresters  that  they  may  authenticate  them,  and  establish  if  possible  their 
law  of  increment,  for  it  is  probable  that  they  are  the  veterans  of  European 
vegetation.’”  . . . Some  people  have  sought  to  account  for  the  Fortingall 
Yew  by  an  allusion  to  an  ancient  Act  of  Parliament  that  ordered  yews 
to  be  planted  in  graveyards  for  the  sake  of  their  tough  wood  for  making 
bows.  But  such  an  attempt  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  great  age  of 
the  tree.’ 


QUERIES. 

St.  Morrowing.— The  Register  of  Testaments  in  the  Commissariot 
of  Edinburgh,  printed  by  the  Scottish  Record  Society,  contains  the 
following  entry: — ‘Calder,  Patrik,  in  Morrowingsyde,  parish  of  St.  Mor- 
rowing, Sheriffdom  of  Stirling,  16  May  1606.’  Who  was  St.  Morrowing? 
This  parish  is  now  called  Muiravonside,  but  ‘Morrowensyde  ’ is  frequently 
met  with  in  old  records.  By  the  way,  has  the  editor  of  Memorials  of 
Mtirray  of  Broughton  any  authority  for  placing  the  parish  of  Muiravon- 
side in  Linlithgowshire,  which  he  does  at  p.  16,  note?  B. 

Fiar. — Does  not  Mrs.  Smith  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  this  term 
in  the  following  sentence  from  her  interesting  volume,  The  Grange  of  St. 
Giles , p.  22  : ‘Two  years  later  we  find  that  John  Cant,  now  styled  “ fiar 
of  Sanctgelegrange,”  died,  leaving  a son  and  heir  called  Walter — whereas 
the  grandfather,  Thomas  Cant,  liferenter  in  the  Grange,  was  still  alive, 
also  the  grandfather’s  brother,  Walter  the  “indweller  in  Leith,”  and  James 
Cant,  uncle  to  Walter,  junior,  in  which  case  the  lands  of  Sanctgelegrange 
did  not  fall  to  his  inheritance,  the  position  of  “ fiar  ” being  taken  up  by 
his  uncle  James’  ? On  the  death  of  John  Cant,  his  son  and  heir,  Walter, 
must  have  succeeded  him  as  fiar,  and  Walter  Cant,  elder,  could  not  have 
been  heir  of  the  liferenter.  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  in  sum- 
marising the  deeds  mentioned.  B. 
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Forbes  in  Ludquharn. — I find  William  Forbes  in  Ludquharn, 
barony  of  Keith,  Aberdeenshire,  married  (circa  1680)  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Robert  Arbuthnot.  Who  was  William  Forbes? — Any  information 
concerning  his  family  would  oblige.  J.  F. 

Colonel  W.  Oliphant. — Information  wanted  about  the  wife  and 
descendants  of  Colonel  W.  Oliphant  who  fought  at  Killiecrankie,  was 
attainted,  was  out  in  the  ’15,  resided  at  Orleans,  where  he  had  a daughter 
married  in  1710  or  early  in  1711.  M. 

Major-General  Francis  James  Thomas  Johnston. — I shall  be  glad 
to  know  who  were  the  parents  of  the  above,  and  when  and  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  and  died 
in  India  (without  known  heirs  apparently)  before  the  year  1854.  As  this 
General  Johnston  was  probably  a native  of  Scotland,  some  of  your  readers 
may  be  able  to  give  some  information  about  him.  F.  A.  J. 

Rose  of  Cullisse,  Ross-shire. — Can  any  reader  inform  me  what 
became  of  the  younger  sons  of  James  Rose  of  Cullisse,  viz.  John  (who 
was  in  Edinburgh,  1769),  David,  Lewis,  Thomas,  and  Charles?  David 
and  Charles  are  said  to  have  been  officers,  and  may  be  identical  with 
Lieutenant  David  Rose  of  the  73rd  Highlanders,  and  Captain  Charles 
Rose  of  the  78th  Regiment,  who  died  in  1813.  Any  information  regard- 
ing descendants  of  these  parties  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  R. 

Shelby. — Where  does  the  family  of  Shelby  come  from  originally? 

S.  H.  S. 

Campbell,  Parsons,  Wallace,  Wonsop. — There  is  a tradition  in  my 
family  to  the  following  effect: — John  Woods,  whose  mother  was  a 
Campbell,  fought  along  with  his  brothers  for  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of 
Argyle.  John  married  Elizabeth  Wonsop,  whose  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Parsons  of  Parsonstown,  descended  from  the  Loftus  family,  and  they  had 
a son,  Michael  Woods,  who  lived  at  Dunshaughlin-  in  Ireland,  and  who 
married  Mary  Campbell.  Their  oldest  son  married  Susanna  Wallace  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1730. 

Can  any  information  of  the  ancestry  or  collaterals  of  these  persons  be 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ? S.  H.  S. 


REPLIES. 

Tustimas  or  Drostanmus. — The  fair  or  term  of  Tustimas  referred  to 
in  the  footnote  to  the  article  Wick,  Caithness,  p.  176,  New  Stat.  Acc ., 
was  probably  held  near  Brabster,  parish  of  Canisbay,  Caithness,  where 
the  chapel  of  St.  Tustan  was  situate.  Ibid.  p.  25. 

The  day  of  the  fair  was  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November,  old  style, 
and  St.  Drostan’s  day  was  14th  December  in  the  Romish  Calendar,  vide 
Orig.  Par.  Scot.,  vol.  11.  part  ii.  p.  778.  ‘The  church,  apparently 
dedicated  to  Saint  Drostan,  stands  at  Canisbay,  about  the  middle  of  the 
north  coast-line ; ms.  maps,  Blaeu,  Macfarlane,  County  maps.  At  an 
early  period  it  may  probably  have  stood  at  Gills,  a little  to  the  west  of 
Canisbay  at  the  head  of  Gills  Bay.  This  is  merely  a conjecture  drawn 
from  the  word  Gills,  which  seems  the  same  as  Kells,  a frequent  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  names  of  churches  that  begin  with  the  syllable  Kil.’  Ibid. 
pp.  792-815.  Professor  Mackinnon,  in  his  lectures  on  The  Literature  of 
the  Columban  Church , writes : ‘ The  legend  says  that  Columba  and  his 
dalta,  or  “pupil,”  Drostan,  son  of  Cosgrach,  came  from  / (Iona)  to 
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Abbordobor  (Aberdour)  as  God  had  directed  them.’  . . . ‘ Columba  now 
leaves  the  district  and  hands  the  place  over  to  Drostan.’  . . . ‘Drostan  shed 
deara,  or  “ tears,”  as  Columba  was  parting  from  him,  whereupon  the  saint 
said,  lef  -Dear,  “ Deer,”  or  “ Deir,”  be  henceforth  the  name  of  the  town. 
Drostan’s  name  is  not  found  among  the  companions  or  followers  of 
Columba.  But  the  saint  has  always  been  held  in  honour  in  this  district. 
The  church  of  Aberdour  was  dedicated  to  him  in  after-times.  Drustee’s 
fair  was  held  here  on  the  14th  of  December,  and  Drustee’s  “well ’’and 
“ meadow  ” are  in  Angus  still.  In  form,  the  word  is  a diminutive  of  the 
Pictish  name  Drust.’  D.  W.  Kemp. 

Sir  William  Erskine. — I find  that  Mr.  Erskine  Scott  is  right  in 
giving  Christian  Stirling  as  the  name  of  Sir  William  Erskine’s  mother,  and 
that  Craufurd’s  Peerage  is  mistaken  in  calling  her  Katharine.  It  occurs 
to  me  to  ask  why  the  author  of  The  Erskine-Halcro  Genealogy  omits  from 
Table  I.,  Arthur  Erskine  of  Blackgrange,  the  friend  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
husband  of  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  four  Maries  ? B. 

John  Graham  of  Kilbarn,  1716. — In  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (vol.  ii.  p.  112,  note),  mention  is  made  of  James 
Graham  of  Kilbarn  as  flourishing  about  1720.  B. 

John  Graham  of  Kilbride. — For  a reply  to  this  Query,  see 
ante , p.  17,  ‘The  Sons  of  Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Menteith.’ 

St.  Spalding  (vol.  xii.  p.  178). — Your  querist  ‘B.’s’  evident  specula- 
tion that  St.  Spalding  and  St.  Palladius  are  one  and  the  same  person 
seems  sound.  But,  if  it  is  so,  it  shows  how  widely  different  in  form  the 
corruption  of  the  same  name  may  be  in  places  not  further  distant  from 
each  other  than  the  breadth  of  Scotland  admits.  The  name  ‘ Palladius  ’ 
is  turned  into  ‘ Paldy  ’ in  the  case  of  the  ‘Paldy  Fair  ’ of  Fordoun  parish, 
Kincardineshire.  The  question  now  arises — what  the  derivation  of  the 
word  ‘ Spalding  ’ as  a surname  is  ? If  it  comes  from  St.  Palladius,  it  has 
analogies  in  Sydeserff,  Sinclair,  etc.  Nisbet  {Heraldry , i.  p.  114)  says 
that  the  first  of  the  name  in  Scotland  was  an  Englishman  who  assisted  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  in  recovering  the  town  of  Berwick  in 
1318,  and  who  was  granted  estates  in  Scotland  as  his  reward.  If  this  is 
so,  the  Scots  Spaldings  do  not  all  appear  to  derive  their  surname  from 
the  Scots  Palladius.  J. 

‘The  Deil’s  Dander,’  a vitrifaction  in  Berwickshire. — A note  on  this 
vitrifaction  appeared  in  vol.  xii.  p.  29.  One  story  has  been  handed  down, 
which  purports  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  stone,  though  not  of  all  its 
name.  It  is  that  a former  proprietor  of  the  ground  designed  once  to 
prove  that  the  greywacke  rock  of  the  district  was  limestone;  and  that 
the  vitrified  mass  of  greywacke  chips,  which  is  now  called  the  Deil’s 
Dander,  is  the  core  which  was  left  after  his  useless  kiln  was  removed. 
‘ Dander  ’ here  is  the  Scots  for  slag  or  vitrified  cinder.  J. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Mungo  Park , by  T.  Banks  Maclachlan.  Famous  Scots  Series.  Oliphant, 
Anderson,  and  Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London,  is.  6d.  net. 

In  the  annals  of  exploring,  the  achievements  of  Mungo  Park  will  always 
occupy  an  honoured  place.  More  than  to  any  other  single  explorer  the 
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solution  of  the  ‘mystery  of  the  Niger’  may  be  ascribed  to  him.  Like  so 
many  other  ‘ famous  Scots,’  he  sprang  from  the  peasantry,  his  father  being 
a small  farmer,  ‘one  of  those  hard-working,  plain-living,  strong-brained 
men,  who  have  made  the  Scottish  peasantry  respected  all  the  world  over.’ 
Like  all  his  race,  this  small  farmer  had  a great  reverence  for  education. 
He  had  a numerous  family  and  a house  no  larger  than  a ‘ butt  and  a ben,’ 
but  he  managed  to  ‘ engage  a private  teacher  to  look  to  the  education  of 
his  boys  and  girls.’  The  young  Mungo  was  destined  for  the  Church,  being 
of  a thoughtful  and  studious  bent ; but  medicine  had  more  attractions  for 
him,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  some  zest.  His  vocation, 
however,  lay  elsewhere.  Before  he  was  twenty-four  Africa  had  cast  her  spell 
upon  him,  with  the  result  which  all  the  world  knows.  The  familiar  story 
of  his  expeditions  is  well  told  in  this  little  volume — the  almost  incredible 
dangers,  the  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  final  success  of  the  first,  and  the 
pathetic  catastrophe  of  the  second.  His  personal  characteristics  are  also 
well  brought  out — his  faithfulness  to  duty,  his  wonderful  resource  and 
coolness  in  the  face  of  danger,  his  patience,  and  tact,  and  ceaseless  energy, 
and,  not  least,  his  deep  religious  nature. 

A more  opportune  time  than  the  present  for  a life  of  the  great  African 
explorer  could  hardly  be.  ‘ Recent  momentous  events  in  West  Africa,’ 
as  Mr.  Maclachlan  rightly  describes  the  action  of  France  in  that  quarter, 
have  at  length  roused  the  country  to  a sense  of  our  interests  there.  In 
the  light  of  the  convention  which  has  just  been  signed,  it  is  improbable 
that  West  Africa  will  ever  again  be  the  ‘ neglected  heritage  ’ it  has  too  long 
been.  The  book  is  pleasantly  written,  and  is  accompanied  by  a useful 
map,  showing  not  only  the  routes  followed  by  Mungo  Park,  but  the  terri- 
tories till  lately  claimed  by  France. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow , edited  by  Robert 
Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk.  Vol.  v.,  Henry  Gibsone’s  Protocols, 
1 5 55~68.  4to.  Glasgow,  1897. 

Mr.  Renwick  continues  his  loving  work  of  revealing  the  hidden  materials 
of  history.  Though  Gibsone  cannot  perhaps  be  proved  to  have  been  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Glasgow  before  1574,  he  was  a practising  notary  in  the 
town  from  the  year  1549.  His  extant  protocols,  contained  in  three 
volumes,  extend  from  1555  to  1603,  and  Mr.  Renwick’s  volume,  which 
lies  before  us,  comprises  the  greater  part  of  volume  one.  The  book  in 
which  these  earliest  protocols  have  been  written  has  an  additional  interest. 
It  is  bound,  says  Mr.  Renwick,  in  a parchment  leaf  taken  from  a church 
liturgy  as  used  in  Glasgow  before  the  Reformation — that  is,  a liturgy 
according  to  the  Sarum  use.  Inside  the  parchment  are  pasted  some 
pieces  of  paper  with  miscellaneous  mss.  on  them.  One  piece  is  a leaf 
taken  from  probably  the  original  Record  of  the  Consistory  Court  of  Glas- 
gow of  the  time,  when  William  Elphinstone,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  was  official.  The  contents  of  these  sheets  is  printed 
in  an  Appendix  to  Mr.  Renwick’s  preface.  As  to  the  protocols  themselves, 
it  is  as  usual  very  difficult  to  select  representative  specimens,  or  to  classify 
for  any  useful  purpose  the  contents  of  the  volume.  The  notary  had  a 
very  general  commission,  and  the  print  before  us  is  good  proof  of  it.  All 
grades  of  men  seek  his  assistance;  so  we  find  the  names  of  the  Stewarts 
of  Minto,  Maxwells  of  Newark,  Flemings  of  Barochan,  Cunninghams  of 
Craganes,  Montgomerys  of  Hazilheid,  and  so  on  of  the  counties,  mingled 
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with  those  of  the  Sprewls,  Spangs,  Rankines,  etc.,  of  the  town,  and  many 
priests  and  regular  clergy  of  high  and  low  degree.  The  domestic  transac- 
tions which  the  notary  records  are  often  quaint  when  seen  through  the 
spectacles  of  the  townsman  of  to-day.  On  19th  December  1559,  it  was 
contrasted  and  agreed  that  John  Mudy,  son  and  heir  of  quondam  James 
Mudy  in  Stockwell,  should  get  in  full  of  his  claims  for  heirship  moveables 
the  sum  of  40  merks,  and  also  a sword  with  a shield,  a cadurca  (which 
Mr.  Renwick  suggests  may  be  translated  staff),  a lance,  steel  bonnet, 
saddle,  bridle,  robes,  and  horse  graith.  But  there  is  another  class  of 
transactions  which  is  even  more  characteristic  of  those  times,  and  which 
appears  very  frequently  in  this  volume.  The  celibate  clergy  of  the  pre- 
Reformation  school  were  feuing  and  giving  away  the  Church  lands  right 
and  left.  Thus,  on  2nd  July  1560,  Mr.  John  Layng,  rector  of  Lees, 
resigns  his  town  house  in  favour  of  his  nephew  Robert,  and  the  hall  and 
chamber  behind  it,  also  a brew-house  and  some  unoccupied  land  to  his 
nephew  John.  At  the  same  time,  Robert  undertakes  to  give  the  house 
back  whenever  his  uncle  demands  it,  and  pays  him  down  a golden  Angel 
noble.  John  promises  in  the  same  way  to  return  his  hall,  etc.,  if  his  uncle 
tables  a gold  crown  of  the  sun  Uncle  John  clearly  scents  the  coming 
storm,  but  he  is  not  so  panic-stricken  as  to  forget  to  retain  his  life-rent, 
which  as  a celibate  cleric  was  all  he  was  originally  intended  to  have.  We 
get  other  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  times  as  we  turn  over  the  notary’s 
pages.  On  19th  July  1560 — still  a full  month  before  the  Act  abolishing 
Popery — the  president  of  the  Chapter  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  fails  to  obtain 
entry  into  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  Stephen  Beton,  the 
newly-appointed  rector  of  Govan,  and  has  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
outside  the  door  by  delivery  of  a book,  for  the  vestments,  etc.,  are  inside 
and  can’t  be  got  at.  In  a subsequent  protocol  of  31st  July  1560,  with 
reference  to  the  same  church,  we  catch  a glimpse  of  Marion  Ogilvie, 
Lady  Melgund,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Beton’s  children.  A protocol  of 
24th  October  of  the  same  year  supplies  an  additional  link  to  the  true 
story  of  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  and  the  Abbot  of  Glenluce,  and  to  it  Mr. 
Renwick  adds  a concise  note  of  the  whole  transaction.  Mr.  Renwick’s 
foot-notes  are  always  valuable. 

The  Battle  of  Sheriffmuir , related  from  original  sources.  Illustrated  by 
20  original  Pen  and  Ink  drawings  [including  a plan  of  the  battle], 
by  an  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Stirling.  Eneas  Mackay,  1898.  Fcap.  4to, 
64  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a well  printed,  tastefully  got-up  little  volume,  whose  appearance 
reflects  credit  on  the  local  press  from  which  it  has  come.  And  it  contains 
in  a popular  form  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  known  about  the  miserable 
fiasco  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  author  seems  familiar  with 
such  stock  works  as  Charles’s  Transactions , as  well  as  with  the  local 
country  gossip  preserved  in  Monteath’s  Traditions  of  Dunhla?ie\  but  the 
‘ original  sources  ’ to  which  the  title  somewhat  pretentiously  refers,  if 
tapped  at  all,  seem  rather  to  have  been  tapped  in  vain.  It  is,  however, 
convenient  to  have  the  story  of  Sheriffmuir  ready  to  one’s  hand  in  such 
a pleasant  form,  and  many  a copy  of  the  booklet  will,  no  doubt,  be  carried 
off  as  a souvenir  by  Sassenach  visitors  to  Stirling. 
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ROBERT  THE  BRUCE’S  LAST  JOURNEY. 

The  spring  of  1329  found  King  Robert  a man  of  only  55  years,  but 
their  strenuousness  and  the  accompanying  hardships  must  have  told.  His 
intense  energy  and  great  personal  strength  had  enabled  him,  though  doubt- 
less at  no  small  mental  and  physical  cost,  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
those  terrible  months  in  Carrick  and  Galloway,  when  the  last  fierce  effort 
of  Edward  I.  was  put  forth  to  encircle  and  capture  him.  No  doubt  the 
strain  he  underwent  had  its  share  in  that  ‘long  infirmity’  of  his  in  1307, 
which  the  English  annalist  Hemingburgh  (ii.  274)  attributed  to  poison. 
His  recovery  seems  to  have  been  complete  : there  is  for  nearly  twenty  years 
no  trace  of  the  invalid  to  be  read  either  in  the  page  of  chronicle  or  in  the 
character  of  his  public  acts.  So  late  as  1327  he  organised  an  expedition 
against  the  English  in  Ireland  which  proved  unsuccessful.  The  most  recent 
light  of  State  Papers  (Bain’s  Cal.  vol.  iii.  pref.  xxxiv.)  countenances  the  sug- 
gestion that  Douglas’s  great  inroad  into  England  in  that  year  was  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  a diversion  to  cover  much  more  serious  operations  in  Ireland. 
The  King’s  absence  from  Douglas’s  famous  chevauchee  was  apparently 
at  the  time  attributed  to  his  illness.  Jehan  le  Bel — who  was  one  of  the 
Hainaulters  in  the  army  of  the  youthful  Edward  III.,  and  who  shared  the 
disappointment  when  Douglas  so  tantalisingly  baulked  them  of  the  battle 
they  were  so  eager  for  on  the  Weardale  moors — states  (ed.  Polain,  i.  48) 
that  King  Robert  of  Scotland  ‘ was  then  as  it  was  said  ill  of  the  gross 
malady,  and  was  old.’  Similarly  the  Lanercost  Chronicle  asserts  that  he 
had  become  leprous:  ‘smitten  with  leprosy’— that  is  Hemingburgh’s  phrase. 
Plainly  the  ‘ lang  seknes  ’ of  which  Wyntoun  speaks  had  already  laid  its 
deadly  hand  upon  him.  In  1328  his  absence  from  the  nuptials  of  his  child- 
son,  afterwards  David  II.,  is  a probable  enough  indication  that  vigour  was 
his  no  more. 

Significant  passages  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  (i.  176,  213,  238)  tell  of  the 
coming  end.  John  or  Javin,  the  King’s  apothecary,  was  provided  with 
quarters  in  Perth  during  the  royal  stay  there,  receiving  gifts  from  the  King 
as  well  as  a fee  or  salary.  Master  Mavinus,  probably  a foreigner,  was  his 
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doctor.  One  circumstance  curious  in  its  relation  not  only  to  Bruce  him- 
self, but  to  feudal  and  medical  history,  is  vouched  for  by  contemporary 
document.  Robertson’s  Index  (p.  18)  records  the  existence  on  a lost  roll  of 
the  Great  Seal  Register  of  a charter  to  Patrick,  the  chief  physician.  Happily 
its  interesting  tenor  can  be  established  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington’s  invalu- 
able transcripts  in  the  Advocates’  Library  (MS.  34,  2,  1 (a) ; page  64 
of  series,  towards  end).  By  it  Bruce  granted  lands  at  Ballogillauchie  in 
Monifieth,  Forfarshire,  and  at  Carmudeborgh,  Lachtalpen,  and  Akyndarach 
in  Wigtownshire,  to  be  held  in  fee  by  Patrick  and  his  heirs,  1 the  foresaid 
Patrick  and  his  heirs  finding  for  us  and  our  heirs  one  sufficient  doctor  of 
surgery  in  lieu  of  all  other  service.’  The  Wigtownshire  lands  lay  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Loch  Ryan,  where  Laight  and  the  stone — supposed  to 
mark  the  grave  of  Alpin — which  gave  it  name  are  still  familiar.  Carmude- 
borgh was  known  to  Timothy  Pont,  the  map-maker,  as  Kairn  Multibrugh, 
and  lay  close  to  Lachtalpen.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  properties  close  to 
Meikle  Laight  the  Ordnance  map  shows  the  mins  of  an  old  hall  which  was 
perhaps  the  residence  attached  to  Patrick’s  lands.  We  must  assume  that 
this  experiment  of  finding  a royal  surgeon  by  the  expedient  of  hereditary 
tenure  did  not  prove  remarkably  successful.  The  charter  was  given  at 
Berwick  on  20th  November  1324.  But  within  the  ensuing  five  years 
Patrick  must  have  lost  the  King’s  confidence,  otherwise  Master  Mavin,  the 
doctor,  and  Javin,  the  apothecary,  would  scarcely  have  had  a monopoly  of 
the  medical  gratuities  entered  in  the  Exchequer  amongst  the  sick-bed 
expenses. 

It  has  been  very  justly  inferred  from  the  Exchequer  accounts  that 
Bruce’s  declining  years  were  spent  in  part  at  Perth.  In  1326  he  had 
acquired  Cardross  on  the  Clyde,  a choice  quite  likely  to  have  been 
dictated  by  considerations  of  health.  Thither  he  went  in  1328,  accord- 
ing to  Barbour,  about  the  time  of  Prince  David’s  wedding,  which  he 
could  not  attend — 

For  ane  male  ess  tuk  him  so  sare 
That  he  on  na  viss  mycht  be  ther. 

His  mail  eiss  of  ane  fundying 
Begouth  : for  throu  his  cald  lying 
Quhen  in  his  gret  myschef  wes  he 
Him  fell  that  herd  perplexite. 

At  Cardross  all  that  tym  he  lay. 

Except  for  holding  a Parliament  elsewhere — a Parliament  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  was  held  years  before — Barbour  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  Bruce  never  left  Cardross  again.  The  Brus — which  Barbour 

wrote  pulchre  et  prosaice,  according  to  Bower’s  (xiii.  ch.  16)  puzzling  but 
critical  characterisation — is  in  all  senses  a great  work  of  history,  and  its 
statements  can  never  be  thrust  aside  without  being  duly  weighed.  Here 
the  poet  certainly  was  mistaken.  Before  Bruce  died,  before  his  heart 
was  bequeathed  to  Melrose,  most  likely,  too,  before  the  great  scene  when  he 
committed  the  historic  trust  to  the  Good  Lord  James,  he  made  a long 
journey  of  probably  not  less  than  a fortnight’s  duration. 

Can  one  look  at  the  situation  without  a sharp  sense  of  its  pathos? 
Bruce’s  struggle  had  been  long  and  the  stress  terrible,  but  Bannockburn 
had  crowned  his  effort  with  a great  personal  and  national  triumph.  In 
these  later  days  England  had,  although  reluctant,  at  last  recognised  in 
form  what  in  substance  she  could  no  longer  withstand ; the  independent 
sovereignty  of  Scotland  was  acknowledged,  and  Bruce’s  heir  had  wedded 
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a daughter  of  the  English  King.  His  victory  lacked  no  grace  to  its 
completeness  except — and  it  was  a great  exception — the  personal  enjoy- 
ment of  it  by  the  man  who  had  achieved  it.  We  may  be  sure  that  no 
resource  was  left  untried,  and  may  believe  that  not  even  when  the  best 
leechcraft  of  the  time  had  failed  to  devise  a remedy  did  the  gallant  heart 
accept  as  final  the  medical  verdict  of  doom. 

Men  of  Bruce’s  stamp  do  not  succumb  before  their  unchallengeable 
hour,  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  his  long  and  fatiguing  journey 
through  Galloway  in  March  and  April  1329  had  direct  reference  to  his 
health  and  to  a still  definite  hope  of  recovery.  The  miraculous  continues 
to  have  its  votaries  in  our  own  era,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
efficacy  of  saintly  intervention  for  the  physical  weal  of  suffering  humanity 
was  a commonplace  of  the  everyday  creed.  Bruce’s  charters  have  at 
least  their  full  share  of  gifts  and  privileges  to  the  Church.  In  spite  of  the 
glaring  act  of  sacrilegious  homicide  which  heralded  his  reign,  and  notwith- 
standing his  consequent  excommunication,  he  had  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  his  kirkmen.  How  devoted  some  of  them  were  to  him  in  turn 
requires  only  the  mention  of  the  patriot  Bishop  Wishart  of  Glasgow,  and 
of  that  worthy  man-at-arms,  Bishop  St.  Clair  of  Dunkeld,  whom  Bruce, 
for  manful  service  rendered,  was  wont  to  style  ‘ his  aune  Bischop.’  Like 
his  ancestors,  King  Robert  made  liberal  grants  to  various  religious  houses, 
including  Whithorn,  the  chief  seat  of  Galloway.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  no  record  exists  of  any  particular  devotions  paid  by  Bruce  to  any 
special  shrines  or  of  any  pilgrimage  he  performed.  The  following  facts  will 
carry  their  own  suggestion  in  that  direction. 

In  Sir  William  Fraser’s  Douglas  Book  (i.  172)  is  printed  a charter 
which  Bruce  granted  on  29th  March  1329  at  Glenluce,  where  it  is  probable 
he  was  the  guest  of  the  abbot  and  brethren.  The  next  evidence  of  his 
movements  is  an  unprinted  charter  (MS.  above  cited,  p.  41)  to  Gilchrist 
MacYmar  M‘Ay  of  two  ‘ schanmarcatas'  of  land  in  Cantyre  for  the  service 
of  two  archers  in  the  army.  This  charter  is  dated  ‘ at  Mayroch  in  Galloway 
the  last  day  of  March  in  the  24th  year,’  & c.  \apud  Mayroch  in  Galwidia 
ultimo  die  Marlii  anno , etc.,  vicesimo  quarto\ — meaning,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
24th  regnal  year — that  is,  1329.  The  place  here  referred  to  is  Myroch  in 
Kirkmaiden,  that  Wigtownshire  parish  which  forms  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
Myroch  is  fairly  familiar  in  the  records  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  iii.  3112;  Ex.  Rolls , 
iv.  193,  Retours  for  Wigtownshire ),  and  variously  spelt  Marrauch,  Marauch, 
and  Mairoch.  It  was  Crown  property.  No  castellated  residence  is  on  re- 
cord to  have  existed,  but,  as  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Galloway 
Crown  properties,  there  was  a mote.  Eldrig,  Balgown,  and  Myroch  are 
associated  as  one  land-group  by  charter,  and  the  remains  of  the  earth- 
mound,  known  as  Terally  Mote,  stand  close  to  Myroch  point.  Elsewhere 
{Scottish  Review , October  1898)  there  has  been  advanced  a detailed  argu- 
ment that  the  motes  or  moated  mounds  of  Scotland,  so  curiously  numerous 
in  Galloway,  are  of  feudal  origin,  that  they  were  simply  manorial  strong 
houses,  and  that  they  continued  in  many  instances  to  be  occupied  as  such 
until  a relatively  late  date.  To  that  argument  reference  must  be  made  for 
the  grounds  conducing  to  the  belief  that,  on  31st  March  1329,  Bruce 
probably  enough  rested  for  the  night  in  the  hall  on  the  mote  near  Myroch 
point.1  Only  a predisposition  to  carry  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity  the 

1 On  24th  November  1322  Bruce  granted  a charter  at  Innermessan  (MS.  above 
cited,  p.  12),  where  there  is  another  Wigtownshire  mote. 
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prevalence  of  stone  houses  will  taboo  the  suggestion  that  in  a small  and 
remote  estate  of  the  Crown  in  1329  the  mote  itself,  with  its  turris  lignea 
superior , an  upper  house  of  wood  or  the  like  resting  on  a base  of  up-piled 
earth,  might  still  be  the  vassal’s  dwelling.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  building  of  wooden  halls  on  royal  properties  was  a 
normal  occurrence.  The  stone  age  for  mansions  is  far  from  prehistoric. 

Rest  where  he  might,  Robert  the  Bruce  was  at  Myroch,  and  the  question 
is  how  came  he  to  be  there?  If  he  had  been  bound  for  Whithorn  and 
Whithorn  only,  why  should  he  not  have  gone  direct  ? Why  should  he  have 
taken  not  the  eastern,  but  the  western  side  of  Luce  Bay  ? Why  should  he 
be  found  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  to  nowhere 
else?  Here  conjecture  must  come  in  to  offer  an  answer,  for  no  charter 
now  can  be  cited  in  proof.  That  his  main  objective  was  Whithorn  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  But  why  via  Myroch  ? The  most  attractive  proposal  of  reply 
is  that  he  meant  to  visit  the  shrine  and  healing  well  or  pool  of  St.  Medan 
or  Modenna,  who  gave  name  to  the  parish  of  Kirkmaiden,  but  whose  history 
remains  somewhat  dim  in  spite  of  Conchubran’s  care  over  her  biography. 
She  died  about  516.  Among  her  recorded  memorials  ( Acta  Sanctorum , 6 
July,  p.  309)  was  the  foundation  of  a church  at  1 Chilnecase  in  Galuueie’ — 
a spot  which,  in  view  of  the  anciently  wider  bounds  of  Galloway,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  identifying  with  Kilcais  or  Kingcase,  near  Prestwick,  Ayr- 
shire. And  Kingcase,  as  everybody  knows,  was  long  renowned  for  its  leper 
hospital,  with  which  Bruce  has  been  traditionally  associated  (Chalmers’ 
Caledonia , iii.  496),  although  probably — as  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  has  shown 
in  his  essay  on  leper  hospitals — the  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian  was 
established  long  ere  Bruce’s  day.  Yet  it  may  be  no  idle  tale  that  Bruce 
resorted  to  its  well  and  believed  he  benefited  thereby.  St.  Medan’s  Co’  or 
cave,  a rock  chapel  having  still  the  walls  of  a later  building  enclosing  it,  and 
her  pool  called  the  Holy  Well  or  Well  of  the  Co’ — a natural  caldron-like  hole 
in  the  rock,  measuring  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in 
depth,  filled  with  sea  water  left  by  the  tide — are  at  the  foot  of  a rocky  cliff 
on  the  farm  of  Mull  on  the  western  shore  of  Luce  Bay,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Myroch,  and  about  one  mile  north  of  the  extreme  promontory. 
The  view  over-sea  from  the  place  is  dominated  by  the  sombre  Mull,  and 
the  least  impressionable  visitor  may  feel  his  mind  invaded  by  a sense  of 
the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  scene  with  its  singular  memories  of  ancient 
Irish  piety  and  more  recent  Scottish  faith.  To  this  1 well  ’ there  was  long 
ascribed  peculiar  healing  virtue.  ‘ To  bathe  in  the  well  as  the  sun  rose  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  May  was  considered  an  infallible  cure  for  almost  any 
disease’ — so  said  the  parish  minister,  writing  sixty  years  ago  in  the 
Statistical  Accoimt.  Mr.  Mackinlay,  in  his  Folklore  of  Scottish  Lochs  and 
Springs , shows  that  the  ancient  faith  in  these  curative  properties,  more 
particularly  for  ‘ back-gane  bairns,’  still  persists.  St.  Medan’s  renown  is 
abundantly  supported  by  early  legend,  but  history  is  silent  on  the  merits  of 
her  Well  of  the  Co’,  except  in  so  far  as  its  fame  of  old  may  be  inferred  from 
long  enduring  tradition,  including  the  festival  of  Co’  Sunday — the  first 
Sunday  of  May — when  the  parish  gathered  to  bathe  in  the  well.  Bruce’s 
roundabout  road  to  Whithorn  may  be  reckoned  an  indirect,  but  by  no 
means  negligible,  element  of  corroboration.1 

1 In  his  Holy  Wells  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope  mentions,  without  citation  of  credentials  for  it,  a 
safe-conduct  snid  to  have  been  granted  to  Bruce  himself  to  visit  a leper  healing  well  at 
Muswell,  London, 
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There  is  an  alternative  to  St.  Medan.  Beside  Myroch  on  the  Ordnance 
map  there  is  ‘ Chipperdingan  Well,’  about  which,  after  riding  many  miles 
to  visit  it  on  two  occasions,  I have  found  myself  unable  to  glean  any  other 
information.  If  the  slippery  ways  of  Gaelic  etymology  could  be  trusted,  it 
might  be  explained  as  the  well  of  Ringan  or  Ninian,  and  King  Robert’s 
presence  in  its  vicinity  thus  brought  into  easily  intelligible  connection. 
But  the  comparative  frequency  of  St.  Ninian’s  wells  in  Scotland  is  against 
such  a supposition;  Chipperdingan  is  without  living  tradition;  and  the  bright 
vitality  of  repute  of  St.  Medan’s  Co’  enforces  a preferability  of  claim. 

Whilst  the  object  of  Bruce’s  detour  down  the  Rhinns  must  remain  con- 
jecture, it  is  a certainty  that  his  destination  was  Whithorn.  Practically  certain 
it  is  also  that  he  would  complete  his  journey  by  sea,  for  on  the  first  day  of 
April  1329,  he  granted  at  Whithorn  two  charters  (MS.  above  cited,  pp. 
41,  42) — the  one  of  the  lands  of  Southwick  to  John  the  son  of  Gilbert,  the 
son  of  Donald  Mackan,  for  the  service  of  an  armed  foot-soldier  in  war  time 
(ad  guerram  nostram ),  the  other  to  Richard  McCuffok,  of  eight  bovates 
of  Kolinsture  and  Cloentes  in  Sorbie,  also  for  the  service  of  one  foot-soldier 
with  sword  and  lance.  On  4th  April  1329,  and  by  the  same  tenure,  he 
granted  (MS.  as  above)  at  Whithorn  to  John,  the  son  of  Gilbert  McNeill, 
the  five  penny  lands  of  Larglanfeild  in  the  Rhinns.  The  writ  was  “ dated 
at  Whithorn  the  4th  day  of  April,  in  the  24th  year  of  our  reign.”1 

The  journey  to  Whithorn  at  this  juncture  is  not  to  be  explained  merely 
by  St.  Ninian’s  undoubtedly  high  position  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Scottish 
saintship.  It  is  trite  history  that  in  later  centuries  the  kings  of  Scotland 
made  pilgrimages  to  Whithorn  and  offerings  at  its  shrines.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  the  13th  century  patriotic  Scots  removed  the  image  of  the  saint 
from  Whithorn  to  Newabbey  when  they  heard  that  the  English  Prince  Ed- 
ward, afterwards  Edward  II.,  was  on  pilgrimage  to  the  former  place,  to  which 
it  miraculously  returned  (Bain’s  Cal.  ii.  1225).  The  journey  of  Bruce  must 
have  been  due  to  a deeper  and  more  personal  cause  than  actuated  any 
princely  or  royal  pilgrim  before  or  after  him.  Saints,  like  stars,  have  their 
spheres.  Just  as  the  astrologers  after  patient  examination  declared  the  pre- 
cise influence  exerted  by  the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body — Aries  presiding  over  the  head,  Leo  over  the  heart, 
and  Pisces  over  the  feet — so  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  were  parcelled 
out  among  the  saints  to  cure,  they  having,  like  other  eminent  physicians, 
a tendency  to  be  specialists.  St.  Ninian,  although  a saint  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  general  utility,  had  his  own  particular  gifts.  In  the  14th 
century  his  repute  as  a miraculous  healer  was  probably  supreme  in  Scotland, 
and  the  glory  of  Whithorn  shone  in  the  land.  This  is  well  seen  in  Barbour’s 
Legends  of  the  Saints,  where  in  the  life  of  Ninian  his  miracles  are  eloquently 
set  forth  : — 

For  at  Qhythorne  is  wrocht  ilke  day 
Fer  ma  vonderis  thane  I cane  say 
Of  Sancte  Niniane  be  the  prayere 
For  mene  that  ar  in  perilis  here 
One  sey,  one  land,  or  in  seknes 
Or  ony  maner  of  distres. 

In  this  legend  (lines  781-814)  and  in  that  of  St.  Machor  of  Aberdeen  (lines 
1765-1804)  two  passages,  almost  line  for  line  and  word  for  word  the  same, 

1 The  three  passages  cited  are  in  the  original  as  follows  : — (1)  Datum  apud  Candidam 
Casam  primo  die  Aprilis  anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo  quarto  ; (2)  Datum  ut  supra  ; (3) 
Datum  apud  Candidam  Casam  quarto  die  Aprilis  anno  regni  nostri  vicesimo  quarto. 
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occur,  one  dilating  on  the'miracles  of  St.  Ninian,  the  other  on  those  of  St. 
Machor.  But  the  words  italicised  in  the  ensuing  quotation  constitute  a 
peculiar  attribute  of  St.  Ninian  : the  rest  he  had  in  common  with  St. 
Machor': 1 — 

Sume  that  pane  had  of  the  stane 
Or  seknes  ine  flesch  or  bane 
Or  quhatkyne  infirmyte 
Mane  haf  : gyf  that  he 
Socht  sanct  Niniane  devotely 
Gat  heile,  tho  it  war  myslary  ; 

Thru  the  giffar  of  al  grace 
To  quhame  sanct  Niniane  servand  vas. 

Ninian , 803 — 810. 

“ Tho  it  war  myslary  ” — even  although  it  were  leprosy  itself,  the  “ mickle 
ail,”  that  fell  and  loathsome  disease  from  which  the  mind  of  the  Middle 
Ages  turned  with  a shudder  of  fear — St.  Ninian  had  the  gift  to  heal. 

No  coinage  of  the  metrical  hagiologist  was  this.  Ailred  had  told  in  the 
1 2th  century  how  two  lepers,  diffident  and  dreading  to  intrude  on  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  the  saint,  had  laved  themselves  in  a well  which  he  had 
touched,  and  lo,  a new  miracle,  a new  purification,  said  Ailred,  not  of  one 
but  of  two  Naamans  ! Nor  does  the  proof  of  the  cult  rest  here.  The  leper 
hospital  at  Kingcase  bore  Ninian’s  name,  and  that  in  the  Gorbals  of  Glasgow 
was  dedicated  to  him  also.  So  was  the  chapel  beside  the  leper  hospital  at 
Edinburgh.  Probably  so  was  the  leper  hospital  at  Liberton,  for  the  Retours 
locate  “ St.  Ninian’s  lands  ” there.  The  special  leper-cult  of  St.  Ninian  has, 
I believe,  never  been  pointed  out  before.  History  is  continually  laying  bare 
unseen  connections  and  altering  the  emphasis  of  facts. 

So  becomes  clear  the  import  of  Bruce’s  last  sad  journey.  His  pilgrimage 
by  the  Mull  to  Whithorn  was  to  invoke  the  saints  for  the  soul’s  health,  no 
doubt,  but  likewise  for  the  body.  Patrick  and  Master  Mavin  had  failed  as 
physicians.  St.  Medan  and  St.  Ninian  were  to  fail  too.  There  remained 
only  the  journey  home  with  who  shall  say  what  new  hope,  comfort,  or 
courage  for  the  end?  Two  months  more  and — on  7th  June  1329 — a great 
life  pilgrimage  closed.  The  old  Scots  legend  tells  that  St.  Ninian  at  times, 
“ on  the  morn  as  it  dew  day,”  would  appear  to  his  slumbering  votaries — 

A man  like  to  be 
A bischope  in  all  degre 

with  message  of  counsel  or  of  promise.  Mayhap  before  the  last  dawn 
broke,  Bruce  saw  the  gracious  vision  too,  and  was  at  least  assured  that  no 
trace  of  his  malady  tainted  the  passing  soul. 

Geo.  Neilson. 

1 The  corresponding  lines  about  St.  Machor  are  as  follows  : — 

And  sume  that  payne  had  of  the  stane 

Or  seknes  into  flesch  or  bane 

Or  quhatkine  uthir  infirmyte 

That  mane  or  womane  had  gyf  he 

Or  scho  sanct  Morise  [i.e.  Machor]  socht  increly 

At  hym  thar  heile  thai  gat  in  hy 

Throw  mycht  of  giffar  of  all  grace 

To  quhome  he  ay  trew  seruand  was. 

Machor , 1793-I800. 
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KYNEWULF. 

Never  since  Professor  Wiilker’s  essay  on  Kynewulf  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Anglia  has  anything  appeared  on  the  mysterious  poet  more  deserving 
attention  than  the  booklet  on  the  subject  just  published  by  Professor 
Trautmann  of  Bonn.1  It  is  not  yet  the  complete  treatise  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  author,  because  an  important  chapter — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  literary  historian — the  chapter  on  Kynewulf’s  sources,  is  yet 
lacking.  But  being  promised  it  by  the  author  before  long,  we  may  in  the 
meantime  rest  content  with  what  we  have  got.  Professor  Trautmann  is 
already  well  known  as  a Kynewulf  scholar.  It  was  he  who  disproved  the 
generally  adopted  solution  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Riddles — viz.,  the  name 
Kynewulf,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  ascribe  these  little  poems 
to  the  poet  who  bore  that  name.2  It  was  he  who  showed  that  the  passage 
with  runes  discovered  by  Professor  Napier  was  the  conclusion  of  Andreas , 
and  that  Andreas , consequently,  was  a work  of  Kynewulf;3  and  it  was  he 
who  first  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  poem  Christ  was  by  no  means  a 
poem  on  the  threefold  coming  of  Christ,  but  consisted  of  three  independent 
poems,  of  which  only  the  second  (Ascension  of  Christ ) could  and  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  Kynewulf,  whilst  the  metrical  peculiarities  of  the  first  and 
third  parts  made  it  impossible  to  assume  them  to  have  come  from  Kyne- 
wulf s pen.4  If  he  deems  it  worth  his  while  to  put  in  book  form  a new  set  of 
Kynewulf  studies,  and  if  he  has  so  much  to  say  about  the  subject  as  to  fill 
a whole  volume,  he  may  be  expected  to  bring  forth  a goodly  number  of 
important  items.  The  present  volume  not  only  does  not  disappoint  that 
expectation — it  far  exceeds  it.  Professor  Trautmann  has  an  almost  too 
critical  attitude  of  mind,  and  requires  very  solid  foundations  before  starting 
a new  opinion,  so  that,  if  here  he  offers  a whole  set  of  such,  he  may  be 
trusted  to  have  put  them  on  a base  not  easily  shaken. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  statistic  methods  as  applicable  to 
philology  and  literary  history ; and  ten  years  ago  there  were  people  who 
believed  that  that  whole  department  of  learning  would,  by  means  of 
statistics,  be  given  an  entirely  new  bearing.  But  in  saying  that  statistics 
can  be  made  to  prove  anything,  the  popular  mind  is  not  very  far  from  right, 
and  it  certainly  needs  the  hand  of  a master  to  direct  them  to  any  useful 
result.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  man  who  could  count  the  number  of 
ids  in  a hundred  verses  of  Andreas , and  then  maintain  that  Beowulf  was 
written  by  Kynewulf,  because  a hundred  verses  of  it  had,  as  an  average,  as 
many  nis  as  a hundred  verses  of  Andreas ; but  there  are  arguments  which 
are  not  greatly  dissimilar.  If  Professor  Trautmann  gains  a number  of  re- 
sults of  consequence  from  grammatical  and  metrical  observations,  it  is 
not  so  much  due  to  new  methods  as  to  a critical  and  sometimes  even 
extremely  ingenious  application  of  old  ones.  He  starts  his  investigation 
with  a summing  up  of  the  points  which  may  be  expected  to  be  regarded  as 
generally  granted,  (i)  The  so-called  Guflac  consists  of  two  poems  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  written  by  different  poets,  Guflac  the 
Hermit  and  Guf  lac's  Death.  (2)  The  reasons  given  by  Leo  and  Dietrich 

for  the  assumption  that  Kynewulf  wrote  the  Riddles  are  no  reasons.  (3) 

1 Kynewulf  Der  Bischof  und  Diehter.  Untersuchungen  iiber  seine  Werke  und 
sein  Leben  von  Dr.  Moritz  Trautmann.  Bonn,  1898:  P.  Hanstein  ; pp.  123.  The 
book  is  vol.  i.  of  a series,  Bonner  Beitrage  zur  Anglistik,  ed.  by  Prof.  Moritz  Traut- 
mann. 2 Anglia , 1883,  vi.  Anzeiger,  p.  158  ss. 

3 Anglia , 1895,  Beiblatt.  vi.  p.  71  ss.  4 Anglia , xviii.  p.  382  ss. 
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The  passage  with  runes  discovered  by  Napier  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
so-called  Fates  of  the  Apostles , and  these  are  the  conclusion  of  Andreas. 
Therefore  Kynewulf  is  the  author  of  Andreas,  on  the  same  authority  on 
which  Juliana,  Elene p and  Ascension  of  Christ  are  ascribed  to  him — i.e.,  on 
the  authority  of  his  name  in  runes  occurring  in  it.  (4)  The  so-called  Christ 
is  not  a unity  of  a poem,  but  consists  of  three  independent  parts,  of  which 
only  the  middle  one,  the  Ascension  of  Christ,  is  by  Kynewulf.  (5)  Juliana, 
Elene , Andreas,  and  the  Ascensio?i  are  the  only  four  poems  which  are 
doubtless  by  Kynewulf.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  any  of  these  five 
theses.  All  these  works  are  handed  down  to  us  in  West  Saxon,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  originally  they  were  written  in  Anglic,  like  the  majority 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Where  the  south  has  monosyllabic  forms  like  Field, 
Wierpst,  Stent,  Blewd,  etc.,  the  north  has  bisyllabic  forms  like  Stondest, 
Stonded,  Bugest,  Buged,  Cnawest,  Cnawed,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Sievers  of  Leipzig,  and  similarly  southern  Geset  corresponds  to  northern 
Geseted.  Professor  Sievers  also  has  shown  that  a great  number  of  rimes  like 
Hendu,  Merdu ; Leht,  Neht;  Reht,  Gei>eht;  Meht,  Eht,  which  appear  in 
Northumbrian,  disappear  in  West  Saxon,  the  words  being  Hlendu,  Maerdu  ; 
Leoht,  Niht;  Riht,  Ge^eaht;  Miht,  Eaht;  to  which  Professor  Trautmann  adds 
the  form  Ewu,  sheep,  ingeniously  discovered  by  him  in  the  Cyn  | ewu  \ If 
of  the  runic  passage  in  Juliana.  He  adds  also  a long  list  of  other  terms, 
filling  seventeen  pages  of  his  study.  A review  of  all  other  Anglo-Saxon 
poems  yields  the  result  that  there  are  only  three  among  them,  the  grammar, 
metre,  and  treasury  of  words  of  which  correspond  sufficiently  to  those  of  the 
undoubtedly  genuine  works  of  Kynewulf  to  be  ascribable  to  him.  They 
are  Gup  lads  Death , the  Book  of  Animals,  and  Phoenix.  A very  close 
examination  of  them  shows  that  in  phraseology,  in  the  rule  that  a long  chief- 
alliteration  syllable  must  be  able  to  bear  arsis  and  thesis,  in  the  frequency 
and  application  of  anacrusis,  in  the  frequency  of  too  long  verses,  and  in 
the  frequency  of  verses  wherein  the  first  half  has  two  alliterative  syllables, 
there  exists  a very  close  resemblance  between  these  poems  and  Kynewulf  s. 
The  same  is  the  case  as  to  those  forms  of  Mearh  and  Feorh  which  have  ho 
h,  the  treatment  of  long-rooted  words  in  el,  -ol,  -er,  -or,  - en , - um , and  of 
contracted  forms.  Guplac's  Death  shows  almost  entirely  the  same  features 
as  Kynewulf’s  poetry,  the  Book  of  Animals  a very  little  less,  and  Phoenix  a 
little  less  still.  If  not  to  Kynewulf  himself,  these  three  poems  must  be 
ascribed  to  a person  very  closely  acquainted  with  Kynewulfs  poetry. 

In  every  treatise  on  Kynewulf  which  professes  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject, the  runic  passages  of  Juliana,  Andreas,  Ascension,  and  Elene  demand 
a central  place.  So  it  is  in  Professor  Trautmann’s  book  ; and  it  is  here 
that  he  is  most  ingenious,  and  most  lucky,  if  sometimes  also  most  specula- 
tive. Before  approaching  his  subject,  he  lays  down  five  fundamental  rules 
derived  from  the  use  of  runes  in  general.  They  are  the  following: — 1.  A 
rune  occurring  in  a given  text  does  not  exclusively  mean  its  own  name, 
but  may  mean  a word  beginning  with  the  letter  it  denotes.  2.  A rune  can 
never  denote  a word  other  than  a substantive.  3.  A rune  can  only  denote 
a substantive  in  nominative  or  accusative,  and  the  latter  only  when  the  form 
of  the  accusative  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nominative.  4.  In  the  Riddles 
groups  of  three  or  more  runes  being  meant  to  form  words,  the  passage  in 
Juliaria  which  resembles  the  Riddles  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 

1 This  poem  has  been  popularised  in  Scotland  through  the  eloquent  translation  by 
Miss  Jane  Menzies,  of  Edinburgh  (Blackwood,  1895). 
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way.  5.  The  words  indicated  by  runes  in  the  Riddles  always  fitting 
into  the  verse  without  any  difficulty,  the  same  is  to  be  assumed  for 
the  four  runic  passages  in  Kynewulf’s  genuine  works.  The  runic  passage 
of  Juliana  runs  thus  — 

Geomor  hweorfed 
C Y ond  N ; cyning  bip  re]>e, 
sigora  syllend  ; ])on ne  synnum  fa 
E W ond  U acle  bidad 
hwset  him  gefter  dcedum  dema  wille 
lifes  to  leane.  L F beofad, 
seomad  sorg-cearig. 

In  this  description  of  doomsday,  Professor  Trautmann  takes  CYN  to 
mean  human  kin ; EWU,  sheep ; and  LF,  Lie  Fset,  body,  and  con- 
sequently translates  : 4 Sad  the  human  kin  moves  ; wrathful  is  the  king, 
the  giver  of  victories ; the  sheep  defiled  with  sin  await  in  anxiety  what 
according  to  their  deeds  the  judge  will  (grant)  them,  as  reward  for 
their  lifes.  The  body  trembles  and  waits  in  anxiety.’  This  is  an  explana- 
tion which  as  regards  sense  beats  any  heretofore  offered.  The  word  body , 
being  taken  up  by  ic  in  the  verse  following,  apparently  refers  to  Kynewulf. 

The  explanation  of  the  runic  passages  of  Andreas , Ascension,  and  Elene 
is  principally  based  upon  the  introduction  of  two  new  words  into  them. 
The  rune  Y is  explained  as  Yst,  passion ; and  the  rune  U is  taken  to  mean 
Unne,  possession.  Whether  Yst  may  mean  passion  and  Unne  possession, 
is  hard  to  say.  Yst  certainly  means  storm , and  though  in  Oft  hi  on  yst 
strudon1  it  means  the  attack  of  a fortress,  and  at  the  same  time  the  conquest 
of  a woman,  there  is  no  passage  known  in  which  it  means  passion , and  it  is 
always  dangerous  to  give  a word  a meaning  it  cannot  be  proved  to 
have  had  ; the  more  so,  when,  as  is  here  the  case,  its  meaning  is  supposed 
to  be  discovered  by  the  reader,  and  therefore  should  be  expected  to 
have  been  not  very  far  from  common.  A little  different  it  is,  perhaps,  with 
Unne,  possession.  No  doubt  Unne  means  permission , and  probably  also  the 
thing  which  is  permitted.  This,  again,  may  be  shifted  a little,  and  be  sup- 
posed to  have  meant  a thing  granted,  from  which,  further,  the  sense  grant 
may  be  derived.  Many  possessions  being  based  upon  a grant,  the  word 
grant  may  be  used  as  identical  with  possession  or  property.  I do  not  know 
on  what  facts  Professor  Sweet  in  his  Student's  Dictionary  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  bases  his  translation  : 4 Unna  (unne),  permis- 
sion ; liberality;  what  is  granted,  grant.’  To  me  it  rather  seems  as  if  the 
shifting  of  the  sense  from  permission  to  liberality  pointed  away  from  a 
sense  of  grant  or  gift.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatise  about  possible 
or  not  possible  meanings,  or  rather  shades  of  meaning,  of  words,  where  all 
depends  on  philological  evidence.  Professor  Trautmann’s  explanations 
of  the  three  runic  passages  stand  and  fall  with  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  yst  and  unne  in  the  senses  indicated.  Three  things  may  no  doubt 
be  said  in  favour  of  his  explanations  ; firstly,  that  they  give  very  good  sense 
(which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  explanation  yet  offered) ; secondly, 
that  the  same  words  with  almost  the  same  meanings  explain  all  three 
passages  at  once  ; and  thirdly,  that  they  fulfil  all  requirements  of  metre. 
If,  therefore,  they  are  not  the  words  meant  by  Kynewulf,  they  would 
certainly  be  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  secrets  put  by  him  into 
these  verses,  if  the  respective  words  could  be  proved  to  have  had  these 
meanings.  I need  not  go  into  the  details  of  these  three  passages.  Suffice 

1 Riddle , 53'0  (Grein  54). 
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it  to  say  that  in  the  Andreas  passage  the  solutions  given  are  : Cearu, 
sorrow ; Yst,  passion  ; Nied,  need ; Wela,  possession  ; Unne,  property  ; 
Lagu,  wave  ; Feoh,  the  name  of  the  rune  and  riches.  In  Ascension , Cyn 
means  human  kin;  Yst,  passion;  Neod,  eagerness;  Wyn  (or  Willa),  joy; 
Unne,  property;  Lond,  land;  Feoh,  riches;  whilst  in  Elene , Ceorl  (or 
Cniht  or  Cnapa),  means  man ; Yst,  passion ; Nid,  attack,  courage  ; Eh, 
horse  ; Wyn,  delight ; Unne,  property ; Lagu,  wave  ; Feoh,  riches.  Sense 
and  metre  are  equally  satisfactory  in  these  passages  as  well. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  by  Professor  Sievers  and  Herren  Leiding  and 
Bauer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kynewulf  the  poet  was  Northumbrian. 
About  the  time  in  which  he  lived  his  spelling  of  his  name  gives  us  some 
hint.  Beda,  who  died  in  735,  still  wrote  Cynimund , Cynigilso,  Cyniburgarn , 
whilst  Kynewulf  always  spells  his  name  with  an  e as  the  middle  vowel.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  treatment  of  mid  vowels,  his  preserving  of  long  con- 
sonants in  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables,  and  his  mode  of  inflexion  make 
it  impossible  to  relegate  him  to  the  ninth  century,  so  that,  practically  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  is  the  only  time  in  which  he  could  have 
written  his  poems.  Kynewulf  certainly  was  in  holy  orders,  for  both  his 
learning  and  tendencies  testify  to  that.  All  his  works  are  translations 
or  adaptations  of  Latin  works,  and  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  sin- 
ful mankind  and  the  spreading  of  the  true  faith  are  what  he  writes 
for  : />urh  leohtne  had,  through  the  ecclesiastical  state,  he  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth.  We  know  of  a Bishop  Kynewulf  who  died  in  782  or 
783,  and  was  bishop  in  Holy  Island  or  Lindisfarne,  then  called  Lindis- 
farena £3,  and  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  Lindisfarena  ee. 
Dietrich  pointed  to  him,  and  Grein  accepted  the  hypothesis,  that  he 
was  the  poet.  Now,  certainly  the  name  of  Cynewulf  was  not  a rare 
one ; but  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century  there  should 
have  lived  two  Northumbrians  of  that  name  who  were  both  conspicuous 
clergymen,  the  one  for  his  learning  and  political  gifts,  the  other  for  the 
position  he  held,  would  be  strange.  A bishop  who  might  have  written 
Kynewulf’s  poetry,  and  a poet  who  had  all  the  ecclesiastical  qualities 
required  for  a bishop,-— this  seems  to  point  to  the  inference  that  both 
were  the  same  person.  But  there  is  other  evidence.  In  the  runic  passage 
of  Ascension  there  occur  the  lines : — 

U(nne)  wzes  longe 

L(ond)  flddum  bilscen,  lif-wynna  dafl 
F(eoh)  on  foldan. 

Unne  and  Lond  are  Professor  Trautmann’s  property.  The  word  Lond  can 
scarcely  be  doubted.  The  passage,  as  it  stands  with  the  supplement  of 
these  words,  can  only  be  translated  : — 

My  possession  was  long 

a land  enclosed  by  the  sea,  a part  of  the  joys  of  life, 
riches  on  earth. 

Is  it  a chance  that  Lindisfarena  e,  the  seat  of  Bishop  Kynewulf, 
is  a land  enclosed  by  the  sea  ? That,  before,  he  had  received  ‘ gold  in  the 
mead-hall,’  and  had  ridden  through  the  land  ‘ on  a horse  adorned  with 
metal,’  does  not  exclude  his  being  a bishop  later.  That  a wandering  bard 
or  ‘ skof  ’ could  not  have  had  the  learning  Kynewulf  the  poet  shows,  and 
that  that  learning  was  not  of  an  order  quickly  acquired,  but  the  result 
of  life-long  study,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Kynewulf  the  bishop  took 
the  mitre  in  737  or  740,  dying  in  780  or  783,  an  old  man.  Kynewulf 
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the  poet  himself  tells  that  he  had  grown  very  old.  Are  not  these 
coincidences  of  a kind  that  one  should  hesitate  to  neglect  ? On  any  other 
hypothesis  than  Professor  Trautmann’s  there  will  be  room  for  wonder  that, 
where  tradition  is  so  scant,  all  the  little  items  known  about  the  poet  should 
apply  so  well  to  the  bishop  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  name. 

Alexander  Tille, 


SONNET  BY  DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN. 

The  following  Sonnet,  probably  unpublished,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  signed  by  him,  is  written  on  the 
blank  leaf  prefixed  to  a copy  of  William  Alexander  of  Menstrie’s 
Monarchicke  Tragedies.  According  to  the  surmise  of  the  late  David 
Laing,  who  writes  a note  on  the  opposite  leaf  to  say  that  the  writing  is 
Drummond’s,  the  date  of  the  Sonnet  is  about  1614.  Drummond’s 
writing  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  volume  in  marginal  notes, 
consisting  of  parallel  passages  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia , Jacques 
de  la  Taille,  &c.  Prefixed  to  the  second  piece  in  the  volume — The  Tragedie 
of  Darius — is  printed  one  of  the  usual  sonnets  to  the  author,  signed  Jo. 
Murray.  Under  this  signature  Drummond  writes — ‘ He  died  n of  Aprile 
1615  at  London.’ 

William  Alexander,  as  is  known,  was  the  King’s  Lieutenant  for  the 
colonising  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  farmed  the  creation  of  Baronets  of  the  order 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  himself  created  Earl  of  Stirling. 

The  close  friendship  between  Drummond  and  Alexander  is  well  known, 
and  the  year  1614,  the  year  in  or  about  which  Laing  dates  the  Sonnet, 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  acquaintance.  That  the  Sonnet  was  indited 
after  its  subject  had  become  personally  known  to  the  author  of  it  is  not 
necessary.  Drummond  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Tragedies  for  some 
little  time ; they  appear  in  his  holograph  inventory  of  the  Hawthornden 
Library  in  161 1 — ‘ Menstries  Tragedies,  2s.,  Ing.’flish].  From  another 
list  it  appears  that  he  read  them — ‘Menstries  Workes,  4 Tragedies ’' the 
same  year  ( Archceol . iv.  pp.  75,  77). 

The  volume  in  which  the  Sonnet  occurs  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer. 

J.  H.  S. 

The  Sonnet  is  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Author. 


Whiles  darke,  unknowne,  neglectd  your  Glorie 
Immortall  Mortalls  who  with  conquering  armes 
Vermillion’d  all  those  Greenes  that  Phoebus  warmes, 

And  grav’d  your  Trophees  in  the  ycie  Sea  : 

Loe,  a delicious  Spright  with  sacred  charmes 
From  Stygian  Shades  doth  draw  you  to  the  Daye, 

And  where  you  ensignes  never  durst  displaye 
Makes  Fame  amased  at  your  lowd  alarmes. 

O Happie  Ghosts  ! what  all  those  firie  Climes 
And  pregnant  Ages  past  you  did  refuse 
Our  Articke  yeeldeth,  and  these  golden  times, 

Even  equall  to  your  greatest  deeds  aMuse, 

That  Worlds  shall  doubte,  which  greater  Praise  doth  bring 
Heroicklie  to  acte  or  Sweetlie  sing. 


W.  Drummond. 
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DAVID  LAING’S  COLLECTION  OF  CHARTERS. 

A work  which  is  likely  to  be  of  interest,  perhaps  not  to  charter-scholars,  as 
it  does  not  give  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  documents,  but  to  antiquaries  and 
genealogists,  is  the  Calendar  of  the  Laing  Charters , now  fully  in  type  as 
regards  the  text,  and  only  awaiting  the  completion  of  a very  copious  index, 
to  be  finally  issued  to  the  subscribers  and  the  public. 

The  Laing  Charters  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  result  of  many  years’  ac- 
quisitions made  by  the  late  David  Laing,  LL.D.,  who  left,  besides  valuable 
MSS.,  a marvellous  collection  of  rare  books.  His  books  were  sold  in  1879  at 
Sotheby’s,  and  realised  about  ^20,000.  But  his  charters  and  other  MSS., 
including  many  relating  to  Scotland,  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  The  charters  were  bequeathed  under  the  condition  that  they 
should  be  catalogued  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  any  who  wished  to  consult 
them.  This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  now 
Assistant  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  in"  the  General  Register 
House,  and  the  forthcoming  volume  is  the  result.  It  contains  upwards  of 
750  pages  of  text,  royal  octavo,  and  there  are  notes  or  abridgments  of  more 
than  3000  documents. 

If  the  general  reader  glances  over  the  pages  of  this  volume,  they  may  seem 
to  record  only  a bewildering  series  of  names  of  persons  and  places,  linked 
together  in  words  of  semi-legal  phraseology,  and  he  may  perhaps  wonder 
what  interest  the  work  can  have  for  any  one.  Such  a work,  however,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  historian  and  the  genealogist.  By  the  extreme  courtesy 
of  the  editor  it  has  already  been  made  use  of  and  been  found  most  service- 
able by  writers  of  both  these  classes.  But  apart  from  them,  surely  it  will 
have  an  interest  also  for  the  student  of  humanity.  Every  writ  may  be 
looked  on  as  recording,  though  it  may  be  in  a comparatively  rigid  style, 
some  human  act  of  long  ago,  something  done  by  or  to  men  or  women  of  the 
past,  showing  them  to  be  actuated  by  desires  and  feelings  known  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Thus,  we  may  even  see  the  sentimental  side  of  such  an  apparently 
Dry-as-dust  collection.  Setting  aside  burgess  tickets,  commissions,  diplomas, 
blazons  of  arms,  and  other  such  writs,  of  which  some  appear  in  the  Calendar, 
and  which  may  appeal  to  human  vanity  or  be  rewards  of  honour,  we  have  at 
least  one  case  in  which  a man,  unblessed  with  male  offspring,  makes  special 
provision  that  his  estate  should  still  belong  to  one  of  his  own  name.  An- 
other man  £ of  his  own  free  will,’  in  return  for  his  wife’s  many  kindnesses 
and  her  ‘ spousal  service,’  grants  to  her  for  her  life  certain  lands,  including 
an  ‘ ailhous,’  no  doubt  a valuable  investment.  Other  quotations  might  be 
made,  but  one  more  will  suffice,  as  it  contains  a useful  moral.  A donor, 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  bestows  land  for  the  support  of 
three  c poor  men  of  Christ  ’ within  a certain  hospital  ‘ in  reasonable  food 
and  clothing,’  under  the  practical  condition  that  ‘ if  the  three  poor  men  will 
not  labour  or  do  to  the  best  of  their  power  or  degree  of  infirmity  what  is 
commanded  them,  they  shall  at  the  will  of  the  granter  be  expelled  from  the 
hospital  and  other  three  poor  men  substituted.’ 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  collection  of  any  value  historically  ? To  this 
question  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer,  as  it  is  only  careful  study  which  can 
obtain  a satisfactory  reply.  Yet,  as  we  turn  over  the  leaves,  the  subject 
grows,  and  it  is  possible  to  understand  more  thoroughly  the  use  of  such  a 
mass  of  documents  arranged  chronologically.  The  earliest  charter  which 
relates  to  Scotland  is  dated  about  1160,  and  is  granted  by  Ada  the  Countess, 
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mother  of  two  kings,  Malcolm  the  Fourth  and  William  the  Lion.  Following 
this  we  have  among  the  earlier  writs  many  names  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  But  it  is  rather  in  the  smaller  details,  the  fixing  of  dates,  the 
notices  of  deaths  or  such  like,  that  such  a series  of  writs  aids  the  historian. 
Thus  we  find  a writ  telling  us  of  the  exact  date  on  which  King  James  Second 
was  engaged  on  an  important  expedition,  and  others  which  correct  the  com- 
monly received  dates  of  death  of  prominent  public  men  in  the  time  of  James 
the  Fifth.  And  for  the  Scottish  historian  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject  there  may  be  other  items  which  will  tend  to  precise  know- 
ledge of  events. 

So  much  for  general  history,  but  still  more  to  the  genealogist  will 
this  Calendar  be  valuable.  This  may  seem  a large  assumption  when 
we  consider  the  volumes  of  Registers,  the  Great  Seal,  Privy  Council, 
and  others  which  contain  matters  of  similar  import.  But  a Calendar 
such  as  this,  while  it  resembles  the  Registers  of  the  Great  Seal  in  many 
ways,  is  specially  useful  as  supplementing  the  information  there  contained. 
Or,  to  put  it  differently,  the  Great  Seal  Register  deals  chiefly  with  transac- 
tions between  king  and  subject,  while  this  Calendar  shows  more  of  the  re- 
lations between  subject  and  subject—  the  writs  being  more  of  the  nature  of 
family  papers,  relating  to  every  class  of  the  community — nobles  and  lairds, 
monks  and  burgesses,  farmers  and  crofters — all  find  a mention  here,  and  in 
such  a wide  field  the  genealogist  may  glean  a large  sheaf  of  facts  to  interest 
him.  In  some  cases  whole  families  find  representatives  chronologically  re- 
corded from  generation  to  generation,  and  even  where  this  is  not  so,  the 
numerous  relationships  stated  between  granters  and  grantees,  and  between 
witnesses  to  the  writs,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  those  who  concern  them- 
selves with  such  matters.  One  case  may  be  noted  in  which  the  true  but 
hitherto  unknown  parentage  of  a lady  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  disclosed. 
In  a papal  writ  she  is  described  as  a widow,  but  no  other  evidence  was  forth- 
coming, and  many  genealogists  ignored  the  papal  testimony  and  make  her 
the  daughter  of  her  first  husband.  For  she  was  married  twice,  and  a 
romantic  story  is  told  of  how  her  second  husband  won  her  by  a gallant  rescue 
from  a band  of  marauders.  She  is  usually  described  as  a maiden,  but  it 
now  appears  that  she  was  a widow,  and  young  and  well  dowered  into  the 
bargain.  But  further  inquirers  must  look  within  the  Calendar  for  her 
identity. 

In  the  matter  of  topography  and  place-names  also,  the  Calendar  will 
be  of  interest  to  many,  as  the  original  spelling  of  names  is  adhered  to, 
and  where  boundaries  are  given  in  the  original  writ  they  are  fully  detailed 
in  the  Calendar.  Thus  the  grant  by  Ada  the  Countess,  about  1160, 
already  referred  to,  conveys  the  lands  of  Elstaneford,  of  Barowe,  Doncanes- 
laye  and  Bangelaye,  of  lands  on  the  east  side  of  Seton  (Seitonie),  a mill 
on  the  Tyne,  a small  property  in  Hadinton  and  another  in  ‘ Carel  ’ in  Fife. 
All  these  names  will  be  readily  recognised  by  local  antiquaries,  and  show 
there  has  been  little  change  since  that  date.  Another  writ,  however,  some- 
what later,  referring  to  the  same  district,  contains  names  which,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  are  now  unknown,  and  also  speaks  of  ‘ Swynhirdeswell  ” and 
‘ Seggywellishead,’  topographical  features  which  may  or  may  not  be  now 
obliterated.  Many  other  charters  of  the  same  kind  will  be  found  in  the 
volume  giving  interesting  boundaries  both  of  parishes  and  baronies  and 
recording  significant  features  of  the  landscape.  ‘ Esche-treis/  [Ash-trees] 
standing  stones,  crosses,  wells,  such  as  the  ‘ nyn  maiden  well/  and  others, 
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the  £ Saidill  steane,’  1 Chield  liellis  chapell  wallis,’  all  these  suggest  topo- 
graphical facts  of  which  only  this  or  similar  works  preserve  the  record. 

The  student  of  details  of  social  life,  or  of  manners  and  customs  will 
perhaps  not  find  so  much  in  this  Calendar  as  the  genealogist,  but  even  to 
him  there  are  points  of  attraction.  One  writ  records  the  transfer  from  one 
person  to  another  of  three  natives  or  serfs,  along  with  the  lands  which  they 
farmed,  and  they  and  their  chattels  and  followers,  or  goods  and  children, 
are  to  be  the  property  of  their  new  master.  One  or  two  writs,  relating  to 
Northumberland,  deal  with  traffic  between  Newcastle  and  the  Continent. 
Another  refers  to  a transaction  in  Ayrshire,  where  a number  of  ‘ animals  ’ 
are  given  for  a small  estate.  The  manner  of  taking  possession  of  a house 
by  extinguishing  the  fire  of  the  former  owner  and  rekindling  it  in  the  name 
of  the  new  comer  is  told  in  one  document,  while  another  describes  how 
improper  possession  of  a house  was  formally  declared  null. 

Ecclesiastical  documents  also  find  a place  here — not  merely  charters  by 
or  to  religious  houses,  but  others  of  less  technical  characters,  recording 
quarrels  between  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  appeals  to  the  Pope  by 
wronged  laymen,  not  to  mention  decrees  of  divorce  and  dispensations  for 
marriages. 

There  are  also  notices  of  seals  which  will  be  interesting  to  heralds, 
some  being  of  families  now  extinct. 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  this  Calendar,  and  some  may  remark  that 
the  above  may  apply  to  any  large  collection  of  charters.  Yet  granting  this 
to  be  so,  this  Calendar  gives  the  information  hinted  at  in  this  notice,  and 
much  more,  in  a compact  form  accessible  to  every  one,  while  it  is  certain  that 
no  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  editor  in  making  the  book  reliable.  If 
more  be  asked,  the  University  authorities  will  doubtless  give  genuine 
searchers  due  access  to  the  original  documents. 

The  general  historian,  the  genealogist,  or  the  student  of  legal  or  social 
antiquities — whichever  he  is  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  any  of  Mr. 
Anderson’s  proof  sheets — looks  forward  to  the  complete  work  as  a book  to 
revel  in.  Mr.  Anderson’s  abstracts  will  be  found  to  be  admirably  clear 
and  concise  and  in  good  type  ; in  these  a relief  to  the  student  of  parch- 
ments, who,  however  thorough  he  is,  has  still  neither  an  unlimited  life  nor 
indestructible  eyesight.  The  University  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
its  editor.  When  Mr.  Anderson’s  Calendar  gets  into  the  hands  of  students, 
and  the  fact  that  a wealth  of  history,  genealogy,  &c.,  may  be  buried  in  any 
collection  of  charters  and  other  legal  deeds  becomes  more  adequately 
recognised,  we  shall  have  made  a long  stride  towards  the  opening  up  in  a 
similar  way  of  other  charter  collections  which  must  be  examined  before  the 
early  history  of  Scotland  and  its  people  can  be  finally  written,  but  which  are 
at  present  inaccessible,  and  are  some  of  them  at  this  moment  being  wilfully 
consigned  to  decay  as  well  as  oblivion. 


‘ BALFOUR’S  PRACTICES.’ 

(. Ante , p.  i.) 

The  1754  edition  (which  I have  before  me)  is  apparently  the  first.  I am 
unable  to  say  wherein  (if  at  all)  it  differs  from  the  1774  edition,  referred  to 
by  Sheriff  Mackay  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  and  at  the 
above  reference,  inasmuch  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a copy  in  the 
Bodleian,  or  in  the  Law  Library  at  All  Souls’. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  book  printed  in  1754  (compiled,  say  the  publishers 
— pref.  xi. — from  ‘ all  the  manuscript  copies  we  could  find  ’)  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1610  at  the  earliest.  Injunctions  in  commissariot  matters  of 
the  second  March  in  that  year  appear  at  pp.  664,  668.  At  p.  534  is  cited 
an  Act  of  8th  June  1594,  and  at  p.  533,  an  Act  of  19th  December 
1 597.  The  above  results  of  a very  cursory  inspection  show  that  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  book  is  too  early ; I have  not  given  the  time  neces- 
sary to  verify  the  editor’s  statement  that  there  are  not  ‘ any  decisions  here 
noted  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  year  mdlxxix.’  It  is  probably 
correct. 

It  seems  very  possible  that  several  copies  of  the  original  book  (which 
may  have  been  planned,  or  even  written,  by  Sir  James  Balfour)  were  in  the 
hands  of  judges  or  officials  of  court,  who  from  time  to  time  added 
notes  of  important  decisions  and  Acts.  When  it  became  necessary  these 
common-place  books  would  be  fair-copied  by  an  intelligent  subordinate, 
such  as  (in  the  absence  of  other  evidence)  I should  surmise  Thomas 
Newbie  to  have  been. 

This  modus  operandi  is  illustrated  by  a MS.  abridgment  of  English 
Law  that  I have  seen  here.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Lord 
Keeper  Guilford,  t . Eliz.  In  this  large  folio  a clerk  had  copied  (pos- 
sibly from  some  older  compilation),  under  appropriate  headings,  all  cases 
up  to  a certain  date,  leaving  blank  spaces  under  each  section  for  later 
cases,  which  are  entered  in  various  hands.  The  general  arrangement 
is  not  unlike  that  of  Brooke’s  Abridgement p and  is  by  no  means  so 
systematic  as  the  Practicks.  There  seems  every  reason  for  the  use  of 
a somewhat  similar  system  in  Scotland. 

As  Balfour's  Practicks  is,  in  the  absence  of  the  Registers  cited  in 
it,  the  ultimate  authority  on  the  Common  Law  of  Scotland,  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  question  of  its  original  authorship  should  be  settled, 
as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  accretions  and  their  authority.  The  dates  given 
above  show  that  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  later  than  Sir  John  Skene’s  De 
Verborum  Signification  (1597)  and  his  Regiam  Majestatem  (1609). 

I am  anxious  to  know  when  the  Iter  Camerarii  and  other  laws  origin- 
ally promulgated  in  Latin  were  translated  into  Scottish,  and  by  whom. 
Was  such  translation  made  by  authority  ? and  did  it  bind  the  Courts  ? 
I have  had  occasion  to  compare,  in  one  or  two  passages,  Skene’s  trans- 
lation with  that  in  Balfour's  Practicks , and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  probably  independent  works  ; but  I am  not  at  all  sure. 
The  preface  to  the  Record  edition  may  give  the  information,  but  I 
have  searched  for  it  in  vain ; and  a list  showing  the  dates  and  authors 
to  which  words  occurring  in  these  translations  may  be  assigned,  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  editor  of  the  Ne7c>  English  Dictionary , and  to 

Robt.  J.  Whitwell. 

70  Banbury  Road, 

Oxford. 

1 La  Graunde  Abridgement , collecte  et  escrie  per  le  Judge  tresreuerend  Sir  Robert 
Brooke,  Chiualer,  nadgairs  chiefe  Justice  del  common  Banke.  In  ^Edibus  Richardi 
Tottelj,  vicesimo  nona  die  Septemb.  1586. 
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THE  SONS  OF  MALISE  GRAHAM,  EARL  OF  MENTEITH. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Since  writing  on  this  subject  in  the  January  number  (p.  17)  another  point 
has  been  introduced,  namely,  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  ‘ sonnes  car- 
nail,’  a term  applied  to  John  and  Walter  Graham,  the  earl’s  two  youngest 
sons.  I am  of  opinion  it  can  only  mean  that  such  were  illegitimate.  The 
following  testimony  from  th e Register  of  the  Great  Seal  seems  conclusive. 
On  8th  February  1536,  King  James  V.,  in  a charter  of  numerous  lands  to 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fynnart,  granted  them  to  him,  and  the  heirs-male 
of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  whom  failing,  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  his  carnal 
son  ( filio  carnali ),  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing,  to  James  Hamilton,  his  carnal 
son  between  him  and  Mariota  Stewart  procreated,  and  his  heirs,  whom 
failing,  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  his  carnal  son,  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing, 
to  James  Hamilton,  his  natural  son  ( filio  naturali ) between  him  and 
Elizabeth  Murray  procreated,  and  his  heirs,  whom  failing,  to  James  Earl  of 
Arran,  & c.  Carnal  and  natural  sons  here  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and 
specifically  stated  not  lawfully  begotten.  The  precise  wording  is  used 
some  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  Register  relating  to  the  Fynnart  fraternity. 
That  illegitimacy  is  denoted  is  further  clearly  proved  when  in  1539  the 
same  king  granted  letters  of  legitimation  to  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fyn- 
nart, bastard,  natural  son  of  the  late  James,  Earl  of  Arran,  Andrew 
Hamilton,  bastard,  natural  son  of  said  James  Hamilton  ; James  Hamilton, 
bastard,  natural  son  of  said  James  Hamilton  between  him  and  Mariota 
Stewart  procreated ; and  Alexander  Hamilton,  natural  son  of  the  said 
James  Hamilton,  senior. 

In  Leviticus  (xviii.  20  and  xix.  20)  ‘carnal’  is  exclusively  used  to  denote 
illicit  intercourse  with  a neighbour’s  wife  or  a bond-maid.  As  applied  to 
John  and  Walter  Graham,  the  two  youngest  sons  of  Earl  Malise,  the  word 
must  stamp  them  as  bastards,  and,  although  the  earl  undoubtedly  married 
their  mother,  the  subsequent  marriage  would  not  legitimatise  them  in  pre- 
Reformation  times,  nor  were  they  legitimated  by  letters  royal.  Has  ‘B.’ 
thought  in  what  manner  this  may  affect  the  Gartmore  pretensions  to  be 
lawfully  descended  from  this  earl,  which  he  seems  inclined  to  advocate  ? 
It  can  in  no  way  affect  the  claim  of  the  Leitchtown  branch,  who  indisput- 
ably descend  from  the  third  son  and  eventual  heir,  Patrick  Graham  of 
Gartrenich,  alias  Auchmore,  through  the  third  earl — vide  Genealogical 
Magazine , June  1897 — and  not  from  Walter,  as  he  supposes.  From  the 
Leitchtown  claim  point  of  view  it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  John 
of  Kilbride  was  older  or  younger  than  Patrick,  but  I quite  agree  with  the 
late  Sir  William  Fraser  and  all  the  old  Menteith  pedigrees,  that  he  was  Earl 
Malise’s  second  son.  Whichever  he  was,  it  is  amply  proved  he  left  no  male 
issue.  ‘ Placed  in  the  position  of  third  son  all  difficulty  vanishes,’  ‘ B.’ 
asserts,  ‘and  the  Gartmore  descent  given  by  Crawfurd  in  his  Peerage  is 
rendered  provable  by  legal  evidence.’  When  it  is  remembered  that  Fraser 
was  retained  by  the  present  Gartmore’s  father  to  examine  into  his  descent, 
and  even  in  this  ex  parte  position  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  eventually 
disallowed  the  family  a Menteith  origin  in  the  Red  Book , this  alleged  legal 
evidence  sounds  curious.  It  will  be  awaited  with  interest,  although  its  aim 
is  abortive,  as  ‘ B.’  cannot  fail  to  see  that  his  strenuous  endeavours  have 
been  based  on  mistaken  premises.  Placed  in  position  of  third  son,  or 
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younger  than  Patrick,  does  it  not  strike  this  critic  that  John  was  the 
illegitimate  John  who  received  ‘the  akyr  ’ and  a present  of  jewels  from 
his  father  in  1476,  and  who  may  have  been  of  Kilbride  and  bailie  at  the 
infeftment  of  Patrick  in  the  lands  of  Gartrenich,  &c.  two  years  later? 
Has  he  fully  taken  into  account  John,  the  carnal  son,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
brother  Walter  1 I do  not  suppose  he  is  aware  that  Earl  Malise  had  a 
cousin-german,  Thomas,  unmentioned  before  by  genealogists,  son  of  the 
worthy  who  slew  King  James.  Is  it  unlikely  he  could  have  had  a son 
John,  even  of  Kilbride  ? I shall  not  proceed  further  in  this,  pending  ‘ B.’s  ’ 
legal  evidence  of  a descent  from  Kilbride,  lawful  son  of  the  earl.  Crawfurd 
has  been  mentioned  by  him  as  an  authority.  As  for  his  testimony,  the 
Gartmore  descent  might  as  well  be  from  the  younger  John,  the  carnal 
son ; that  writer,  whose  contemporary  Simon  Lord  Lovat  did  not  think 
much  of  him,  having  rolled  the  brothers  into  one,  as  per  his  quotation  of 
their  charters,  and  thus  made  them  conjoint  sires  of  a certain  Thomas. 
Further,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  most  important  son  of  all,  Patrick, 
father  of  the  second  earl,  erroneously  stating  that  lord  to  be  the  issue  of 
the  eldest  son,  Alexander,  who  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime  without  issue. 

‘ B.’  remarks  that  Leitchtown  is  the  ‘ latest  claimant  ’ to  the  earldom, 
but  a reference  to  old  editions  of  the  Landed  Gentry — compare  Gartmore 
and  Leitchtown  memoirs — will  disabuse  him  of  that  idea.  It  was  the 
Gartmore  claim,  not  heard  of  before  1872,  that  was  the  new  one,  Leitch- 
town since  1818  standing  as  representative,  as  per  the  old  Gartur  pedigree, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have  been  that  since  1694. 

W.  Malise  Graham  Easton. 


I have  to  thank  your  correspondent  ‘ B.’  for  his  courteous  and  full 
answer  to  my  query  in  July  issue.  In  addition  to  his  remarks  it  may  also 
be  noticed  that  in  the  renunciation  of  1494  the  granters  do  not  speak  of 
Earl  Alexander  as  their  nephew,  but  as  ‘ their  principal  lord  and  chiefe.’ 
Regarding  the  last  paragraph  in  ‘B.’s’  letter,  the  question  of  whether  John 
and  Walter,  the  ‘ carnal  ’ sons  of  Malise,  were  legitimate  or  illegitimate  has 
not  now  the  same  interest  in  connection  with  the  ‘ latest  claimant  to  the 
Earldom  of  Menteith  ’ as  it  had  three  years  ago.  Although  undoubtedly 
in  1895,  in  the  public  press  and  otherwise,  the  descent  of  the  Leitchtown 
family  was  alleged  to  be  from  Patrick,  second  son  of  Walter,  the  ‘carnal’ 
son  of  Malise ; in  1897  a sudden  change  was  made,  and  the  descent  stated 
to  be  from  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane,  fourth  son  of  William,  third 
Earl  of  Menteith.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a second  son  called  Gilbert,  who 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Laird  of  Leitchtown.  (See 
an  article  on  the  Graham  Earls  of  Menteith  in  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
for  June  1897.)  No  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  volte  face  are  given,  nor 
are  any  proofs  offered  that  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane  ever  had  a 
second  son  called  Gilbert.  The  only  connection  with  the  earls  which  the 
writer  (Mr.  Easton)  proves  is  that  Gilbert  Graham  of  Leitchtown  was  in  1668 
appointed  an  elder  of  the  church  at  Port  of  Menteith  in  conjunction  with 
the  eighth  earl  and  his  uncle,  Archibald  Graham,  but  this  can  hardly  be 
considered  proof  of  propinquity. 

R.  Barclay  Allardice. 
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OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(i Continued  from  p.  24.) 

The  Du?nfries  Commercial  Bank. 

Contemporary  with  the  Belch  Bank  in  Stirling,  appeared  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Dumfries.  The  Dumfries  bank  played  no  great  part  in  the  general 
banking  of  the  country ; its  business  connection  was  confined  to  its  own 
locality,  its  operations  were  unfortunate,  and  its  life,  like  that  of  the  Stirling 
company,  was  short.  The  bank  was  founded  in  1804  by  James  Gracie,  his 
son  James  Gracie,  junior,  and  another,  and  it  stopped  payment  in  1808, 
paying  its  creditors  ten  shillings  in  the  pound. 


The  specimen  of  its  notes  which  is  reproduced  here  has  been  kindly 
lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  James  Shand,  of  the  Union  Bank,  Edinburgh. 
The  original  note  is  5§  inches  in  length,  by  5 J inches  deep.  The  watermark 
in  the  paper  is  in  large  Roman  capitals,  and  consists  of  the  words  Dumfries 
Commercial  Bank.  The  words  are  in  straight  lines  parallel  with  the 
imprint — each  word  in  a separate  line,  and  stretching  well  across  the  note. 
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PAPAL  BULL  RELATING  TO  LINCLUDEN  COLLEGE 
CHURCH. 

Authentic  records  relating  to  the  Priory  and  its  successor,  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Lincluden,  are  few,  and  the  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  the  XIII.,  of 
the  year  1396,  conceding  privileges  to  the  Provost  of  that  church,  and  of 
which  a translation  is  printed  below,  has,  on  this  account,  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  existence  of  this  bull  was  unknown  to  M£Dowall  and 
subsequent  writers — e.g.,  Sir  William  Fraser,  Douglas  Book . The  transla- 
tion has  been  made  from  an  old  notarial  copy,  which  is  in  a hand  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  document. 

The  Bull  follows  upon  a petition  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Archibald, 
third  Earl  Douglas,  £ the  Grim,’  as  patron  of  the  Church  of  Lincluden, 
showing  authoritatively  his  position  in  regard  to  that  church.  The 
establishment  at  the  time  is  found  to  consist  of  a provost,  8 chaplains  or 
prebends  instituted  by  papal  authority,  and  24  poor  men.  As  the  papal 
authority  for  the  institution  of  the  provost  and  chaplains  must  have  preceded 
probably  some  time  the  issue  of  this  Bull,  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  at  different  times,  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  nuns  of  the  original 
foundation  there  was  at  first  an  establishment  of  a provost  and  1 2 canons, 
may  be  considered  as  somewhat  doubtful,  the  more  especially  as  the  sup- 
posed change  has  been  assigned  to  the  time  of  Provost  Cairns,  whose  period 
of  office  did  not  commence  till  a number  of  years  after  the  date  of  the  bull 
here  printed.  The  fact  that  the  institution  of  provost  and  chaplains  was  made 
by  papal  authority  may  also  be  held  as  discrediting  surmises  that  have  been 
made  that  the  expulsion  of  the  nuns  was  brought  about  by  Earl  Douglas 
for  his  own  worldly  advantage  and  aggrandisement.  The  object  of  the 
Earl’s  application  to  the  Pope,  as  the  Bull  shows,  was  to  obtain  facilities 
for  the  administration  of  discipline  in  the  Church  of  Lincluden,  indicating 
his  high  sense  of  the  importance  of  discipline  in  such  establishments;  and  this 
supports  the  view  more  generally  held,  that  the  suppression  of  the  nuns  was 
in  consequence  of  their  conduct  through  a laxness  of  discipline. 

W.  Traquair. 

Hume  of  Godscroft,  following  Major,  tells  us  that  it  was  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl 
from  1388  till  about  1400,  who  expelled  the  nuns.  We  find  that  the  Prioress  and  Convent 
are  certainly  in  possession  in  1381  (Papal  Petitions  [Record  Commission],  560).  This  Bull, 
coming  thus  very  close  on  the  heels  of  the  first  change  in  the  institution  from  regulars  to 
seculars,  bears  out  Mr.  Traquair’s  arguments.  The  Earl’s  petition  mentioned  in  the 
Bull  does  not  appear  in  the  volume  of  Papal  Petitions  above  mentioned. — Ed. 

BULL  OF  POPE  BENEDICT. 

Benedict  the  Bishop,  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God — For  perpetual 
remembrance,  and  willingly  inclining  to  those  things  that  relate  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Churches,  and  by  which  the  condition  of  these  and  of  the  persons 
connected  therewith  may  be  beneficially  provided  for.  Whereas  a Petition 
on  the  part  of  our  beloved  son,  the  noble  man  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas, 
Patron  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincluden,  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow, 
shown  to  us,  sets  forth,  That  in  that  Church  there  are  a Provost  and  eight 
perpetual  Chaplains,  instituted  by  Apostolic  authority,  and  that  twenty-four 
poor  men  are  there  sustained,  also  that  to  the  Provost  the  cure  of  the  souls 
of  the  foresaid  Chaplains  and  poor  men  is  committed,  and  to  him  the  admin- 
istration of  the  goods  of  the  said  Church  is  known  to  belong ; and,  further, 
that  the  Church  itself  is  distant  from  the  city  of  Glasgow  fifty  miles  or  there- 
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abouts.  Wherefore  supplication  was  humbly  made  to  us  on  the  part  of 
the  said  Earl,  that  as  on  account  of  the  said  distance  it  was  difficult  to  have 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place  for  the  occasional  correction  and 
punishnlent  of  transgressions  committed  at  the  time  by  the  chaplains  and 
parsons  of  the  said  church  [per  capellanos  et  personas  dicti  ecclesise],  and 
for  this  same  reason  the  . said  Church  may  sometimes  suffer  loss  and  incon- 
venience, the  chaplains  and  other  parsons  [persone]  of  the  same  may  thus 
be  harassed  with  trouble  and  expense,  and  faults  may  sometimes  remain 
unpunished,  we  would  deign  out  of  Apostolic  benignity  to  provide,  re- 
garding this,  a fitting  remedy.  We  therefore,  being  willing  to  provide 
beneficially  in  the  premises,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents  with  Apostolic 
authority  have  appointed,  and  we  also  ordain,  that  all  jurisdiction  over  the 
Provost  [shall  pertain]  to  the  Ordinary,  but  over  the  Chaplains  and  Clerics 
foresaid  it  shall  pertain  in  full  right  to  the  foresaid  Provost,  and  if  the  said 
Ordinary  shall  precede  the  foresaid  Provost  in  investigating  the  causes  of 
the  said  Chaplains  and  Clerics,  that  in  the  investigation  the  Ordinary  shall 
be  preferred  to  the  Provost ; and,  further,  that  the  consideration  of  appeal 
causes  which  may  be  brought  from  the  said  Provost,  or  his  deputy  for  the 
time,  by  the  Chaplains  and  Clerics  foresaid,  or  on  their  part  conjunctly  or 
severally,  shall  pertain  to  the  said  Ordinary  in  full  right  : Decerning  to  be 
null  and  void  whatever  may  be  attempted  otherwise  regarding  these  things, 
knowingly  or  ignorantly,  by  any  authority.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  infringe  this 
page  of  our  statute,  ordinance,  and  constitution,  &c. — Given  at  Avignon,  8th 
Kal.  of  February,  in  the  second  year  of  our  pontificate. 

This  is  a true  copy,  & c.  [Signed]  Thomas  Alani,  Priest  and  Notary 

Public,  with  my  own  hand.  . . Archibaldus  Layng,  Notary  Public,  with 

my  own  hand. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  JOHN,  LORD  KILPONT, 

John  Graham,  Lord  Kilpont,  the  eldest  son  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Menteith 
(or,  as  the  latter  Earls  wrote  it,  Monteith),  also  Earl  ofStratherne  and  Earl 
of  Airth,  was  killed  at  the  Camp  of  Collace  under  Montrose  in  1644.  He 
married,  April  1632,  probably  in  his  20th  year,  Lady  Marie  Keith,  eldest 
daughter  of  William,  6th  Earl  Marischal,  who  survived  him,  and  according 
to  the  old  peerage  writers  he  left  issue  only  one  son,  who  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  in  1661,  and  two  daughters,  viz.,  Lady  Mary  (or  Marie  as  she 
signed  it,  being  named  for  her  mother),  who  married  in  1662  Sir  John 
Allardice  of  Allardice,  Knight,  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  married  in  1663 
Sir  William  Graham  of  Gartmore,  Bart. 

The  late  Sir  William  Fraser,  however,  in  his  Red  Book  of  Menteith , 
published  in  1880,  states  that  John  Lord  Kilpont  had  a third  daughter 
called  Lady  Catherine.  It  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
reasons  for  accepting  or  rejecting  this  statement.  Crawfurd  in  his  Peerage 
of  Scotland  (p.  333),  published  in  1716,  during  the  lifetime  of  Lady  Mary 
Graham,  states  that  John  Lord  Kilpont  left  issue,  ‘ a son  William,  who 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  honour,  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  married 
to  George  [sic\  Allardice  of  that  ilk,  and  Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Gartmore,  Baronet.’ 

Sir  Robert  Douglas  in  his  Peerage  (pp.  475-6)  mentions  that  John  Lord 
Kilpont  £ had  a son  William,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monteith  and  Airth,  and 
two  daughters  ; first,  Mary,  married  to  Sir  John  Allardice  of  that  ilk  ; second, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Sir  William  Graham  of  Gartmore,  Baronet,’ 
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At  Edinburgh,  26th  February  1785,  before  the  following  Jury  : — 

1.  George  Wallace,  Advocate.  (Chancellor.) 

2.  Alexander  Wight,  Advocate. 

3.  William  Nairne,  Advocate.  (Lord  Dunsinnan.) 

4.  John  Maclaurin,  Advocate.  (Lord  Dreghorn.) 

5.  James  Ferguson,  Advocate. 

6.  Adam  Rolland,  Advocate. 

7.  Robert  Cullen,  Advocate.  (Lord  Cullen.) 

8.  Bannatyne  William  Macleod,  Advocate.  (Lord  Bannatyne.) 

9.  Alexander  Abercrombie,  Advocate.  (Lord  Abercrombie.) 

10.  The  Hon.  Henry  Erskine,  Advocate. 

11.  William  Craig,  Advocate.  (Lord  Craig.) 

12.  Charles  Hay,  Advocate.  (Lord  Newton.) 

13.  Sir  William  Wisheart  Belches,  Bart.,  Advocate. 

14.  Mr.  Solicitor  Dundas. 

15.  Samuel  Mitchelson,  sen.,  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Barclay  Allardice  of  Allardice,  great-great-grand-daughter 
of  Lady  Mary  Graham,  was  served  ‘ nearest  and  lawful  eldest  heir-portioner 
in  general  ’ to  William  Graham,  Earl  of  Airth  and  Monteith,  her  great- 
great-granduncle.  Among  the  sworn  evidence  given  upon  this  occasion 
was  that  of  Robert  Graham,1  aged  79,  who  deponed  That  he  is  grand 
son  to  the  deceased  John  Graham  of  Gartur,  and  a descendant  of  Graham 
Earl  of  Monteith  ; that  his  mother,  Mary  Stirling,  died  in  the  year  1759, 
aged  90  years  and  upwards  ; that  he  knows  she  was  well  acquainted  with 
William,  last  Earl  of  Monteith  and  Airth,  and  his  sisters,  Lady  Mary  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Grahams;  that  from  conversations  he  had  with  his  mother  and 
with  those  who  had  been  servants  and  ground  officers  of  the  said  William, 
last  Earl  of  Monteith,  that  William  last  Earl  of  Monteith  and  Airth  and 
his  two  sisters,  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  were  the  only  children  of 
John  Lord  Kilpont ; that  the  above  particulars  have  always  been  confirmed 
to  him,  the  deponent,  by  the  concurring  voice  of  the  country.’ 

John  Graham  of  Duchray,  Esquire,  aged  60  years  and  upwards,  deponed 
‘ that  he  is  a collateral  descendant  of  the  family  of  Graham  Earl  of  Mon- 
teith ; that  he  has  always  heard  it  reported  and  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
general  belief  of  the  country,  that  the  last  William  Earl  of  Monteith  and 
Airth  died  without  issue ; that  he  had  two  sisters,  Lady  Mary  Graham,  who 
was  the  eldest,  who  was  married  to  Sir  John  Allardice  of  Allardice,  and 
Lady  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  who  was  married  to  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Gartmore,  and  that  these  two  ladies  and  their  brother,  the  last  Earl  of  Mon- 
teith and  Airth,  were  the  only  children  of  John  Lord  Kilpont.’ 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  also  given  by  Finlay  Blair,  aged  91  ; 
John  Balnea  vie,  aged  91  (whose  father  was  born  in  1651);  and  Lady 
Ogilvie  of  Barras,  aged  72.  (Min.  of  Ev.,  Airth  Case,  1839,  pp.  58  to  68.) 

Now  unless  these  witnesses  deliberately  perjured  themselves,  it  is 
clear  that  Lady  Mary  was  the  elder  daughter,2  that  there  were  two 

1 A letter  on  the  Earldom  of  Monteith,  in  the  Stirling  Sentinel  of  the  2nd  August 
current,  states  that  this  Robert  Graham  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Major  Graham 
Stirling  of  Craigbarnet,  lately  deceased. 

2 A Memorial  for  Counsel  in  the  Allardice  charter-chest,  in  which  occurs  — “Lady 
Mary  Graham,  Lady  Allardes,  being  the  late  Earl  of  Monteith’s  eldest  sister,”  &c.,  is  now 
known  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  James  Cormak,  writer  in  Bervie,  the  local  agent  of 
the  Allardice  family,  and  is  upon  an  inventory  of  papers  sent  to  Patrick  Scott,  W.S., 
agent  to  the  family  in  Edinburgh. 
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daughters  only,  and  there  was  consequently  no  such  person  as  4 Lady 
Catherine.’ 

Some  of  the  witnesses  were  of  great  age,  and  each  disposition  ends  with 
the  solemn  formula,  4 and  this  is  truth,  as  I shall  answer  to  God.’ 

4 Lady  Catherine  ’ appearing  therefore  to  have  no  support  either  from 
the  old  Peerage  writers,  or  the  residents  in  the  Monteith  district,  we  shall 
see  how  she  makes  her  first  appearance. 

In  1870  a case  in  support  of  a petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  William  Cunningham  Bontine,  Esq.  of  Ardoch,  on  whose  behalf 
Sir  William  (then  Mr.)  Fraser  was  retained,  claiming  to  be  heir-male  of 
the  body  of  Malise,  first  Earl  of  Menteith.  The  petition  stated  that  John 
Lord  Kilpont  had,  besides  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  another  daughter, 
Lady  Catherine,  who  married  a person  in  an  humble  station  of  life,  and 
had  two  daughters,  Alice  Sellick,  widow,  and  Elizabeth  Sellick,  widow,  and 
offered  as  proof  of  the  statements  three  petitions  to  King  George  the 
First,  and  afterwards  the  Secretary  of  State — the  Duke  of  Montrose,  by 
the  said  Alice  Sellick  and  Elizabeth  Sellick  praying  for  a pension,  the  books 
of  the  Treasury  showing  payment  of  a pension,  and  the  entry  of  burial  of 
Alice  Sellick.  However,  on  the  21st  July  1871,  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Bontine 
stated  that  the  next  three  documents  in  the  list  were  three  petitions  which 
he  had  proposed  to  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Lady  Mary 
Graham  had  a sister  named  Lady  Catherine  ; but  that  as  their  Lordships  had 
intimated  on  a former  occasion  that  Lady  Mary  was  the  elder  daughter, 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  produce  any  further  evidence  upon  that 
subject.  Counsel  for  the  claimant  stated  that  he  was  about  to  object  to 
the  admissibility  of  these  documents.  (Min.  of  Ev.,  Airth  Peerage  Claim, 
1871,  p.  55.)  Alice  Sellick  died  in  1733.  Of  the  three  petitions  mentioned, 
one  is  to  the  King,  one  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  other  to  the  Duke  in  his  private  capacity. 

The  one  to  the  King  is  as  follows  : — 4 To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty.  The  humble  petition  of  Alice  Sellick,  widow — Sheweth,  That  the 
petitioner  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the  Lord  Kilpont,  who  was  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Airth,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Grahams  in  North  Brittain,  and 
your  petitioner’s  mother,  the  Lady  Catherine  Graham,  marrying  beneath 
herself,  and  her  fortune  being  detained,  your  petitioner  and  her  sister 
Elizabeth  Sellick,  widow,  are  reduced  to  very  great  want  and  poverty,  as 
may  appear  by  a certificate  signed  by  Dr.  Lucas  and  the  Churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  London,  where  she  has  lived 
these  forty  years,  your  petitioner  and  her  sister  being  destitute  even  of  the 
common  necessarys  of  life.  She  therefore  most  humbly  prays  your 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the  deplorable  condition  of  your 
petitioner  and  her  sister  into  consideration,  and  grant  them  such  a pension 
as  your  Majesty  in  your  great  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  think  fitt,  to 
preserve  them  from  starving  in  their  old  age.  And,  as  in  duty  bound,  she 
will  ever  pray,  &c.’  The  other  two  petitions  are  in  almost  identical  terms. 
On  examining  these  petitions  (which  are  all  undated  and  unsigned),  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  petitioner  does  not  describe  herself  as  lawful 
grand-daughter  of  Lord  Kilpont,  except  inferentially  by  calling  her  mother 
4 Lady  Catherine,’  and  that  Lord  Kilpont’s  Christian  name  is  not  mentioned. 

John  Lord  Kilpont  died  in  1644.  His  son  then  became  Lord  Kilpont, 
and  continued  to  bear  the  title  till  1661,  when  he  succeeded  his  grand- 
father, as  Earl  of  Monteith  and  Airth. 
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William  Lord  Kilpont  had  at  least  two  illegitimate  daughters,  the 
second  of  whom,  Margaret,  described  as  ‘ Mistres  Margt.  Grame,  secound 
daught.  naturall  to  ane  noble  and  potent  Earle,  Wm.  Earle  of  Monteith 
and  Airth,  &c.,’  received  from  Alex.  Stirling  of  Achyll,  as  his  ‘ affidat  spous,’ 
an  annual  rent  of  400  merks  from  his  lands  of  Achyll,  &c.,  27  Dec.  1681. 
(General  Reg.  of  Sasines,  vol.  46,  folios  372,  373.) 

In  the  Sellick  petitions  the  Lord  Kilpont  mentioned  is  called  ‘ son  ’ 
of  the  Earl  of  Airth,  but  that  might  easily,  under  the  circumstances,  be  a 
mistake  for  grandson,  supposing  William  Lord  Kilpont  to  be  the  person 
mentioned. 

There  was  an  undoubted  Lady  Catherine  Graham,  the  fifth  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Montrose  who  in  1631  was  abducted  by  her  sister’s 
husband,  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  for  which  crime  he  was  outlawed. 
(Burke’s  Peerage,  Colquhoun  of  Luss  Pedigree.)  I do  not  know  whether 
she  has  ever  been  further  accounted  for. 

At  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Bogle,  in  November  1821  (who  in  1805 
was  served  heir  to  her  great-great-grandfather,  Sir  William  Graham  of 
Gartmore),  all  the  descendants  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Graham  became  extinct,1 
and  were  so  proved  in  the  House  of  Lords.  (Min.  of  Evidence,  pp.  75  to 
146,  Airth  Case,  1839.) 2 Her  great-grandson,  William  Graham,  assumed  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Monteith 3 upon  the  ground  that  Lady  Elizabeth  was  the 
only  daughter  of  John  Lord  Kilpont,  and  that  therefore  he  was  heir  of  line 


1  An  article  in  the  June  1897  issue  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine  upon  the  Graham 
Earls  of  Monteith  makes  the  erroneous  statements  that  there  were  descendants  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Graham  alive  in  1856,  that  the  seniority  of  the  sisters  is  not  known,  and 
repeats  Sir  William  Fraser’s  statements  as  to  the  apocryphal  ‘ Lady  Catherine.’  The 
heir  of  line  cannot  but  note  that  every  person  who  has  so  far  come  forward  in  the 
character  of  heir-male  expends  more  energy  in  trying  to  discredit  her  proved  pedigree 
than  in  endeavouring  legally  to  prove  their  own. 


2  Lady  Elizabeth  Graham  = Sir  William  Graham  of  Gartmore. 


Sir  John  Graham  of  Gartmore, 
d.  1708  s.p. 


Mary  = James  Hodge  of  Gladsmuir. 

(only 

dau.) 


Mary  Hodge  = Wm.  Graham, 
(only  child). 


James  Graham 
d.  before 

1 740  s.p. 


I I I 

Wm.  Graham,  Grizel  Graham,  Mary  Graham  — John  Bogle, 


soi-disant  Earl,  d.  1774  s.p. 

d.  1779. 

d.  1787. 

d.  1783  s.p. 

Margaret 
Graham, 
m.  John 
Colquhoun, 
d.  1782  s.p. 


John  Bogle  = Marion  Wilson.  Mary  Bogle,  Grizel  Bogle, 

only  son,  d.  unmar.  1821.  d.  unmar.  1802. 

d.  1803  s.p. 


3  The  Patent  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Airth  was  not  discovered  till  the  year  1783,  in  the 
Montrose  charter-chest.  (Min.  ofEv.  1871,  p.  31.) 
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of  the  Earls.  His  reasons  for  this  mistaken  supposition  appear  in  the 
following  letter  from  John  Bogle,  husband  of  Mary  Graham,  sister  of  the 
soi-disant  Earl,  to  John  Bogle,  their  son,  dated  22  Nov.  1778. 

‘In 'Summer  1776,  when  at  Edinr.  and  saw  Mr.  Donaldson  and  wrote 
you  by  him,  I received  from  a gentleman  the  original  contract  signed  by 
Sir  William  Graham,  barronet  of  Gartmore,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Graham, 
only  sister,  german  to  William,  late  Earl  ofMonteith.  . . . The  Earl  had  no 
brothers,  but  Lady  Elizabeth  Graham,  his  only  sister,  married  as  aforesaid 
19  December  1663,  at  least  the  contract  and  bond  of  provision  bears  that 
date  signed  by  them  at  Allardies,  and  signed  by  Sir  John  Allardice.  His 
lady  was  aunt  to  Lady  Elizabeth  and  late  Earl,  consequently  Lady  Eliza- 
beth and  Sir  William  Graham’s  issue  are  the  representatives  of  that  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  Monteith,  as  the  ancient  nobility  honours 
and  titles  had  no  patent.’  (Min.  of  Ev.,  Airth  Claim,  1839,  P*  I22-)  Other 
letters  to  the  same  effect  are  in  the  Bogle  collection.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  in 
his  ‘ History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Stratherne,  &c.,’  p.  123,  has  evidently  over- 
looked these  letters. 

R.  Barclay  Allardice. 


THE  REGISTERS  OF  THE  GENERAL  KIRK-SESSION 
OF  EDINBURGH. 

(' Continued  from  page  38.) 

There  is  a blank  in  the  Register  from  4th  November  1661  till  1st 
December  1691,  a period  which  corresponds  roughly  with  the  duration  of 
the  prelatic  form  of  government  which  was  imposed  on  the  Church  on  the 
Restoration,  and  remained  so  till  the  Revolution  settlement. 

Extracts  from  the  volume  in  possession  of  Trinity  College 
Kirk  Session  ( continued ). 

[First  Minute  in  1691.] 

Att  Edinburgh  Tewsday  ffirst  of  December  1691  ante  meridiem , in 
the  Isle  of  the  Old  Kirk,  the  Six  Sessions  convened.  Sederunt,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Rule,  Mr.  Alexr  Hamiltoun,  Mr.  John  Law,  Mr.  James  Kirton,  and  Mr. 
David  Blair,  ministers,  Andrew  Bruce,  John  Robertson,  and  Patrick  John- 
stoun,  Baillies,  and  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the  Sixe  Sessions  of  Edinr. 
Absent,  Mr.  Hew  Kennedie,  Mr.  William  Areskin,  and  Mr.  George  Camp- 
bell, ministers. 

Baillie  Bruce  as  Eldest  Baillie  desyrea  Mr.  James  Kirton  to  pray.  After 
prayer  the  Sixe  Sessions  by  plurality  of  votes  made  choice  of  Mr.  James 
Kirton  to  be  moderator  to  the  sederunt. 

The  Sixe  Sessions  did  nominat  Mr.  John  Law,  Mr.  Gilbert  Rule,  and 
Mr.  David  Blair,  ministers,  and  Baillie  John  Robertson  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Eliot,  elders,  to  inspect  the  registers  of  the  sixe  Sessions  and  observe  the 
methods  used  by  them  in  their  meetings,  and  such  acts  as  they  find  may 
be  now  of  use,  and  appoynt  their  dark  to  deliver  to  them  the  registers  and 
to  wait  upon  this  committee,  and  that  report  be  made  next  meeting. 

It  was  represented  that  severall  ministers,  even  such  who  are  not  quali- 
fied according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  do  privatly  baptize  and  marre 
persons  glandestinly  without  proclamation.  The  Session  recommends  to 
the  magistrates  to  take  such  course  therein  as  the  law  provides. 
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It  was  represented  that  severall  children  are  exposed  and  layd  down  as 
foundlings,  and  the  poor’s  stock  burdened  with  maintaining  them.  Ordained 
that  in  such  cases  the  Session-clark  instruct  the  beddells  of  the  several 
kirks  to  search  for  the  mother.  Mid  wives  are  also  to  be  convened  to  tell 
what  unmarried  women  they  bring  to  bed.  . . . 

The  Sixe  Sessions  ordered  33^  mark  to  be  brought  to  the  nixt  meeting 
of  the  Session  from  each  respective  Kirk  Session  for  payment  of  201  mark 
for  this  town’s  proportion  of  a greater  soum  collected  by  order  of  this 
Synod  to  refound  the  money  that  was  advanced  for  relief  of  and  did  re- 
lieve some  honest  men  who  were  sent  slaves  to  the  western  plantations. 

[Second  Minute.] 

11  Jan.  1692. — In  the  Isle  ol  the  Old  Kirk,  the  magistrats,  town 
council,  ministers,  and  Sixe  Sessions  conveened,  Mr  Gilbert  Rule,  mode- 
rator. After  prayer  it  was  proposed  by  the  magistrats  that  the  end  of  the 
present  meeting  was  to  take  the  Sixe  Sessions’  concurrence  for  concerting  a 
leet  of  ministers  fit  to  be  called  to  Edin1',  whereout  four  may  be  chosen 
and  called  to  this  citie,  and  gave  in  a leet  of  seaven  that  the  counsell  have 
thought  upon,  viz.  — &c. 

The  Sessions  took  till  Wednesday  to  consider  this  leet,  and  to -add 
thereto. 

Baillie  Bruce  as  preces  of  the  Town  Council  asked  the  Sessions  to 
approve  and  confirm  the  calls  already  given  to  the  presbyterian  ministers  in 
this  citie.  [This  was  done.] 

13  Jan.  1692. — Mr.  Jn  Law,  Moderator. — The  several  Sessions  gave  in 
their  leets  of  ministers,  whereby  it  was  found  that  there  are  only  three 
added  to  the  leet  of  last  meeting,  viz.  — &c. 

The  Sixe  Sessions,  after  mature  deliberation  and  having  the  said  leet 
severall  tymes  read  over,  did  proceed  to  elect,  and  by  pluralitie  of  votes  did 
elect  and  choose  Mr.  Patrik  Verner,  Mr.  John  Moncrief,  Mr.  James  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Alexr  Dalgleish,  and  ordered  calls  to  be  drawn,  and  to  be  subscribed 
to  each  of  them  respective. 

The  Sixe  Sessions  desyred  the  magistrats  to  nominat  fitt  persons  for 
prosecuting  the  said  calls,  &c.  . . . and  hereby  authorises  that  commission 
may  be  given  in  their  name  to  such  as  the  magistrats  choses  for  that  effect. 

The  tenor  of  the  calls  is  as  follows,  viz.  : — ‘ We,  the  magistrats,  town 
counsell,  ministers,  and  elders  of  the  Sixe  Kirk  Sessions  of  Edinburgh,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  incumbent  on  us  that  the  Town  of  Edinr  be  sufficiently 
provided  with  godly,  prudent,  and  well  qualified  ministers  to  serve  in  the 
work  of  the  ministrie  among  us,  for  the  good  not  only  of  this  place,  but  of 
the  wholl  church,  and  being  informed  of  the  pietie,  prudence,  and  good 
qualifications  of  you  ....  presently  pastor  in  the  parish  of  ...  . and 
being  conveened  togither,  have  Elected  and  chosen  you,  the  said  .... 
to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  Therefore  we,  the  magistrates, 
town  counsell,  and  Elders  of  the  Sixe  Kirk  Sessions  of  Edinr,  with  consent 

of  our  ministers,  invite  and  call  you,  the  said  Mr To  be  one  of  the 

ministers  of  Edinburgh,  Earnestly  beseeching  and  obtesting  you  to  accept 
of  the  ministrie,  promising  subjection  in  the  Lord  to  your  ministrie,  and 
all  suitable  encouragement  from  us.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  sub- 
scrived  this  our  call  with  our  hands  the  13  day  of  Jan1'  1692  years.  Sic 
subscribitr,  Andrew  Bruce,  Baillie,  &c.  (the  subscribers  consist  of  four  baillies, 
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the  Dean  of  Guild,  and  the  Treasurer,  the  Town  Clerk  attesting  for  them 
thus  : £ Ita  Est  JSneas  Macleod  Clericus  Communitatis  Burgi  de  Edin1’  Not. 
Pub.  authoritate  regali  in  premisis  requisitus  [?]  de  speciali  mandato  magis- 
tratuum*  consulum  et  decanorum  artium  dicti  burgi  Testavi  hoc  meo  signo 
et  subscriptione  manualj  A.  Macleod.’  After  this  follow  the  names  of  five 
ministers  and  twenty-two  elders).  Att  Edinr  the  22  day  of  January  1692, 
the  wch  day  the  aboue  writ11  call  from  the  citie  and  Sixe  Kirk  Sessions  of 
Edin1'  to  ...  . was  presented  to  the  Presbyterie  of  Edin1'  and  by  them 
considered,  and  by  their  appoyntment  is  signified  by,  sic  subscr,  John 
Hamilton,  Presb.  Cl.  p.t.’ 

The  Third  Minute  is  for  15th  August  1692,  the  Fourth  for  5th  Sep- 
tember 1692. 

5 Sept.  1692. — The  Sessions  renew  their  appoyntment  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  registers  of  the  Sixe  Sessions,  and  add  Mr.  George 
Meldrum  and  Sir  Thomas  Burnett,  and  that  they  meet  this  day  eight  days 
at  4 o’clock. 

Scandalous  persons  who  refuse  to  obey  the  censures  of  the  Church  are 
to  have  their  names  read  out  publickly  from  the  pulpit,  and  be  debarred 
from  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

A commitee  of  the  whole  minrs  and  elders  is  appointed  to  consider  the 
following  overtures  : — (1.)  That  parents  who  have  children  to  be  baptised 
may  come  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  where  they  live  before  they  have 
their  children  baptised. 

(2.)  That  one  of  three  week  days  sermons  maybe  at  10  hours  forenoon, 
or  some  tyme  afternoon,  &c.  . . . 

(3.)  That  women  be  hindered  from  the  keeping  aill  sellers,  which 
occasions  much  uncleanness. 

(4.)  That  a reddie  way  be  fallen  upon  for  supplying  the  vacancies  of 
the  ministrie  in  this  town.  Ordered  that  33J  merks  be  payd  by  the  South- 
West,  North-East,  South-East,  and  South  Kirk  Sessions  ; the  North-West 
and  North  Kirk  have  payd. 

13  Sept.  1692. — The  Six  Sessions  ratifie  the  elections  of  ministers 
made  by  the  neighbours  of  the  town  in  1687  & ’88,  and  those  elected  by 
the  town  in  1689  & ’90. 

3 Oct. — The  Sessions  represent  to  the  Town  Council  ‘ that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  give  order  that  the  Last  Bell  to  the  week  dayes  sermons  may 
begin  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  eight,  and  end  at  eight,  so  that  the 
minister  may  begin  at  eight  preceisly,  and  that  the  seats  be  all  left  open  on 
week  dayes  except  the  Council  Loft,  Elders’  table,  and  baptism  room.  It 
being  reported  that  in  several  kirks  there  are  saits  keeped  by  some  persons 
who  do  not  come  to  hear  in  them,  whereby  parishners  that  would  take 
them  are  prejudiced,  the  Sixe  Sessions  desyre  a way  be  thought  on  for 
remeid  hereof.’ 

It  is  resolved  that  the  suggestion  of  there  being  more  than  6 Elders  and 
6 Deacons  in  each  parish  be  thought  on. 

The  Act  anent  visiting  suspect  houses,  of  date  n Oct.  1658,  renewed 
and  ratified.  Act  of  3 Oct.  1659  renewed  — that  none  collect  at  kirk 
doors  but  men  of  credit  and  respect,  and  that  each  session  day  the  session 
nominat  the  collectors  till  next  session. 

Act  of  1661,  2 Dec.,  renewed — that  the  beddell  exacts  nothing  of  the 
money  given  to  the  poor  in  the  collection  from  the  collectors. 
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The  overture  tabled  on  5th  September  anent  baptism  of  children  is 
made  into  an  Act. 

7 Oct.  ’92. — The  Sessions  are  informed  that  the  magistrates  cannot  be 
here  because  they  are  busie  about  the  rouping  of  the  town’s  common  good  ; 
adjourn  till  14th. 

14  Novr. — The  magistrates  recommend  to  the  particular  Sessions  to  give 
in  the  names  of  such  as  have  seats  in  any  kirk  and  comes  not  to  hear,  and 
they  will  take  course  that  they  be  set  to  such  as  keep  the  kirk. 

Leets  of  ministers  are  given  in  by  particular  sessions. 

21  Novr.  1692. — The  Lord  Provost  did  propone  four  ministers  leeted 
by  the  councell,  being  part  of  that  leet  given  in  by  the  Sixe  Sessions  . . . 
with  libertie  to  the  sessions  to  give  their  votes  for  any  person  in  their  leets 
they  think  fitt. 

Two  ministers  elected,  and  calls  ordered  to  be  made  out. 

5 Dec.  1692. — The  Sixe  Sessions  recommends  the  magistrats  and 
counsill  to  provid  that  the  common  people  that  cannot  pay  for  seats  may 
be  some  way  accommodat  to  hear  in  the  Kirk. 

Anent  repeating  the  Catechism  reported  already  begun  in  the  S.  W.  Kirk; 
the  Session  recommends  to  cause  schoolmasters  to  prepare  boys  to  be  able 
to  repeat  in  their  respective  kirks. 

Monthly  contributions  to  be  made  for  our  own  poor  that  non  begg. 

The  Seaven  Sessions  mett  Monday  6 March  1693  ; ordered  the  ministers 
to  be  Moderator  in  same  order  as  they  came  to  the  town. 

That  the  bell  on  the  week  days  sermons  ring  a quarter  before  eight, 
and  ye  great  bell  ring  in  at  8. 

Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Moncrief  to  deal  with  Robert  Park  for  getting  the 
Three  Sessions  Registers,  viz. — the  South-West,  the  North-West,  and 
South  Kirk  books  in  his  hands  delivered  back,  and  report  if  he  refuses. 

3 April  1693. — The  Generali  Sessions  conveened,  Mr.  George  Meldrum 
Moderator.  Ordered  their  meeting  be  the  first  Monday  of  the  month  here- 
after at  Three  afternoon  preceisely,  and  absents  pay  6 sh.  Sco.  4 sh.  Scots 
toties  quoties  without  lawfull  excuse,  these  to  be  understood  [absent]  who 
are  not  present  at  calling  the  roll ; and  who  come  at  ye  hour  and  stays  half 
an  hour,  if  ye  meeting  be  not  constitut  in  that  time,  tho  -he  go  away  shall 
not  be  holden  as  absent. 

The  next  minute  is  of  a meeting  of  17  July. 

14  Aug.  1693. — Reports  made  anent  Profaneness  & anent  visiting  the 
streets. 

A complaint  from  the  Presbytery  that  the  City  Treasurer  exacts  the 
civil  penalty  from  scandalous  persons  without  delaiting  them  to  the  General 
Sessions. 

2 Oct.  1693. — The  magistrats  told  that  communion  tokens  shall  be  made 
reddie,  and  that  the  Dean  of  Guild  shall  make  the  Kirks  reddie.  Also 
reported  by  Magistrates  that  2 % on  all  house  rents  is  to  be  imposed  as  a 
poor  rate. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Provost  that  the  ministers  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  come  each  counsell  day  and  pray  at  the  sitting  down  of 
the  counsell. 

4 Dec.  1693. — It  is  observed  that  aill  sellers  and  Brandie  chops  [shops] 
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are  keept  open  on  the  Saboth  day,  and  some  persons  frequent  them  by 
sitting  and  drinking  therein,  and  that  cursing  and  swearing  on  the  streets 
and  in  mercats  and  at  the  wells  doth  still  abound. 

. . Likewise  the  Sessions  desire  the  magistrats  wil  be  pleased  to 
appoynt  some  of  their  number  to  speak  Sir  Tho.  Livingstone  or  other 
commanding  officers  of  the  forces  that  are  about  this  town,  that  the 
soldiers  be  restrained  from  profaning  the  Sabath  by  vaging  on  the  streets 
or  drinking  in  ail  houses.  Also  that  the  changing  the  guards  may  not  be 
in  the  tyme  of  public  worship. 

The  Sessions  desyres  the  magistrates  wil  be  pleased  to  cause  some  of 
their  guard  stand  at  ye  Ladie  Steps  and  Tron  Kirk  door  to  restrain  idle 
peoples  standing  there  the  tyme  of  public  worship,  because  the  elders  and 
deacons  who  visit  the  streits  finds  them  there,  and  when  they  see  them 
they  run  into  the  Churches  and  comes  out  again  when  their  backs  are 
turned. 

The  Sessions  renews  the  order  concerning  proclamation  of  banns,  and 
that  the  time  of  proclamation  be  immediately  before  singing  the  psalm 
while  the  minister  comes  to  the  pulpit,  forenoon,  and  that  the  precenter 
return  a note  for  the  dark  after  his  so  doing. 

The  Sessions  desire  Mr.  Meldrum  & Mr.  Blair,  minrs,  & Robert  Helle- 
barton,  George  Stirling,  and  Alexr  Stevenson,  elders,  to  wait  on  my  Lord 
Provost  on  Wednesday  morning  before  he  go  to  the  Counsell,  and  shew 
him  that  the  Sessions  finds  it  hath  been  the  practice  in  this  place  before 
prelacie  was  last  established  here  that  the  magistrates  and  Generali  Sessions 
did  at  their  first  meeting  in  January  make  a leet,  and  by  pluralitie  of  votes 
did  choose  the  Kirk  Treasurer. 

22  Jan.  1694. — [No  mention  of  appointment  of  Kirk  Treasurer.] 

Censors  to  be  appointed  in  markets,  at  wells,  & the  ports,  where  swear- 
ing openly  prevails. 

7 May  1694. — The  Generali  Sessions  conveend,  the  Right  Reverend 
Mr.  James  Kirtoun,  Moderator. 

2 July  1694. — That  the  names  of  the  sick  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  kirk 
be  brought  betwixt  the  first  and  second  bell  both  Saboth  dayes  and  week 
dayes.  That  then  the  precentor  may  make  up  a note  of  them,  and  not  be 
put  to  writt  them  the  tyme  of  divine  worship. 

1 1 March  1695 — Resolution  again  made  to  fine  absents  4/-  Scots. 

8 Ap.  1695. — Overtures  for  regulations  as  to  periodical  payments  to 
pensioners. 

8 July  1695. — Visitors  to  go  the  lenth  in  the  Cannagait  that  belongs  to 
the  N.  East  parish. 

9 Sept. — The  names  of  the  contumacious  are  to  be  read  out  before  the 
Communion. 

9 Dec.  ’95. — Several  persons,  whose  names  were  read  out,  were 
excommunicat  with  the  lesser  excommunication. 

16  Dec.  1695. — Attestation  that  Sir  Robert  Chieslie,  Lord  Provost, 
and  Alexr  Menteith,  Chirurgeon,  Deacon  Convener,  elected  by  the  Town 
Council,  as  their  Commissioners  to  the  Gen.  Assembly,  are  Elders  and  fitt 
persons  for  the  said  office. 

23  June  1696. — Lord  Provost  reports  that  the  Episcopal  Meeting-houses 
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being,  by  authority,  much  restrained,  and  many  people  being  desirous  to 
join  in  public  worship  with  us,  there  is  a want  of  accommodation  ; also  that 
the  Town  Council  cannot  get  a minister  for  the  New  North  Kirk. 

He  wants  a committee  of  the  whole  ministers  to  meet  the  magistrates,  and 
get  that  Kirk  erected  into  a Parish  Kirk,  and  a congregation  allotted  thereto. 

The  Governor  of  the  Castle  has  stopped  the  Magistrates  and  Elders 
restraining  vagging  on  the  Castle  Hill  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  Earl  of 
Leven  to  be  dealt  with  thereanent. 

31  Aug.  1696. — The  Provost  proposes  that  some  plan  be  devised  for 
distributing  the  money  collected  for  the  poor  in  this  time  of  scaresity  and 
dearth,  so  that  first  the  poor  that  belong  to  the  town,  and  then  such  as 
sojurn  with  us,  may  be  relieved  thereby,  so  far  as  it  will  reach. 

The  collections  made  (‘  in  all  the  churches  ’)  on  25  August — the  Fast 
Day,  and  30th,  the  Saboth,  were  found  to  amount  to  ^1705  : o : 10  Scots. 

The  collection  on  the  25th  and  30th  Aug.  1696 — the  Fast  and  the 
succeeding  Sunday — was  made  by  i the  Elders.’ 

The  Sessions  nominate  a committee  of  the  whole  ministers  and  one 
elder  and  one  deacon  for  each  parish — a committee  to  dispose  of  the 
present  sums  of  money  ‘ to  the  poor  as  they  think  fitt.’ 

Edinr.,  31  of  August  1696. — In  the  isle  of  the  South  Kirk,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Sessions,  according  to  order  convened,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Gilbert  Rule,  moderator,  determine  that  each  of  the  seaven  parishes 
shall  have  10  pounds  starling,  which  is  one  hundreth  and  twenty  pounds 
Scots,  to  be  divided  to  hidden  poor  families  that  do  not  apply  to  the 
Session  for  charitie,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  money,  after  this  ^10  is 
divided,  as  may  effeir  to  their  number  of  quarterly  and  weekly  pensioners. 

21  Sept.  ’96. — Sir  Rob1  Cheislie,  Ld  Provost,  acquainted  the  Session 
that  the  reason  of  convening  them  was  a vacancy,  and  that  the  Revd  Mr. 
George  Hamilton,  minister,  and  principal  of  the  College  and  Parish  of  St. 
Leonards  in  St.  Andrews,  may  probably  be  obtained  if  called.  . . . 

The  Session  calls  him. 

30  Nov.  ’96. — Sir  Archd  Muir  of  Thorntoun,  Lord  Provost,  announced 
that  the  Session  were  called  together  to  be  informed  that  the  Privy  Council 
had  appointed  a contribution  to  be  made  for  the  whole  of  the  families  in 
the  head  of  the  Cannegait,  that  suffered  by  the  late  fire  there,  on  the  7th 
instant,  to  be  collected  from  house  to  house  as  the  Sessions  shall  appoint,  on 
such  days  as  shall  be  most  convenient.  The  Session  ‘ do  most  readily 
comply  ’ — ordered  that  intimation  be  made  of  this  collection  Sabbath  next 
if  the  Town  Counsell  give  their  Act  for  that  effect. 

19  February  1697. — The  amount  of  the  collection  is  intimated — 
^4471  : 16  : 6 Scots.  It  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Magistrates  and  Kirk 
Session  of  the  Canongate. 

The  Session  is  asked  to  consider  some  way  to  help  to  defray  the  great 
charge  which  the  Town  Council  has  been  at  in  clearing  the  streets  and  doors 
of  beggars,  and  lodging  them  in  houses  built  for  them  in  the  New  Grayfrier 
yeard,  till  summer,  when  they  can  be  dispersed  to  their  own  parishes. 
The  number  of  beggars  is  263,  and  is  daily  increasing  : they  belong  to 
several  shires  in  this  kingdom.  The  Magistrates  are  petitioning  the 
Government  that  after  the  winter  season  is  over,  every  parish  may  receive 
and  entertain  such  poor  as  belong  unto  it.  . . . Therefore  the  Magis- 

trates, with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  General  Session,  do  appoint  a 
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voluntar  collection  to  be  begun  on  Monday  the  2 2d  inst.,  to  be  made 
from  house  to  house  by  the  Elders  and  Deacons,  each  in  their  respective 
bounds,  ....  and  orders  intimation  from  pulpits  on  Sunday,  21st 
inst.,  after  divine  service. 

12  April  1697, — Collection  intimated — ^3047  : 13  : 4 Scots. 

The  days  now  being  lengthened,  the  visiting  the  streets  after  sermon  is  to 
be  again  gone  about  each  Sabbath  during  summer,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Session  do  accompanie  the  baillies,  and  that  the  South  East  Session  begin 
Saboth  next. 

The  South  Kirk  Session  ask  to  what  Session  doth  a scandall  com- 
mitted in  the  Tolbooth  belong  to  be  considered  ? Answered — To  the 

South  Kirk  Session  till  the  Magistrates  can  search  out  to  what  parish  the 
Tolbooth  belongs. 

The  Act  of  the  General  Session  against  drunkenness — 23  June  1696 
— to  be  intimate  to  each  Session,  and  that  all  the  Acts  of  the  General 
Session  be  brought  together  and  intimate  to  each  Session.  The  Session 
appoints  Mr.  John  Hamilton  and  Dean  of  Guild  Blane  to  draw  out  the 
same. 

14  June  1697. — There  is  persuited  a petition  for  a contribution  towards 
the  building  of  a Kirk  for  those  of  the  reformed  religion  at  Coningsbergh 
in  Prusia.  The  consideration  thereanent  delayed  till  next  meeting. 

21  June  1697. — The  General  Session  having  heard  read  and  considered 
the  petition  of  those  of  our  nation  residing  in  the  citie  of  Coningsbergh,  in 
Prussia,  to  the  General  Assemblie  of  this  Church  or  their  Commissioners, 
also  the  Act  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Privie  Counsell  of  the  15th  ©f 
Aprile  last,  and  the  Acts  of  ye  Provinciall  Synod  of  Lothian,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  6 May  last,  and  Act  of  Town  Council,  order  a collec- 
tion to  be  made  from  house  to  house  to  help  them  to  build  a church  for 
those  of  our  nation  and  others  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Conigsbergh,  in 
Prussia,  where  there  never  yet  hath  been  a church  for  the  public  worship 
of  those  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons 
are  to  collect  from  the  families  in  their  respective  bounds. 

2nd  August  1697. — Collections  reported  ^3183:  2s.  (Scots). 

A committee  of  magistrates  and  Session  is  appointed  to  make  overtures 
to  prevent  the  perishing  of  the  stock  of  the  poor. 

9 Aug.  1697. — It  reports: — 

1.  That  some  one  should  be  appointed  by  the  Council  to  receive 

legacies  for  the  poor  : that  only  the  yearly  interest  of  these  be 
expended. 

2.  That  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  anent  the  bureing  in  Scots  linning 

may  be  put  in  execution  : 

That  somewhat  be  imposed  upon  each  coatch  imployed  at 
buriels. 

3.  and  4.  To  sift  the  non-burgesses  from  the  poor  list. 

5.  Recommended  to  the  reverend  ministrie  of  this  citie  that  the 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  may  be  twice  a year,  which, 
with  other  great  advantages,  would  increase  charitie  to  the  poor. 

6.  That  Deacons  be  recouped  their  outlays. 

12  Sept.  ’98. — The  Act  of  General  Assembly  that  designations  be  added 
to  proclamation  of  banns  be  put  in  practice. 
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14  Nov.  ’98. — Elders  and  deacons  to  visit  families  4 tfmes  a year,  and 
report. 

Special  notice  to  be  taken  to  have  testimonials  from  nurses  and 
women-servants  that  tap  aill  in  cellars. 

19  Dec.  1698. — The  collection  for  begging  poor  amounts  to 
^£2658  : 17  : 6 Scots — is  payed  in  to  Thomas  Fisher,  Thesaurer. 

Questions  considered — 

1.  People  don’t  attend  the  catechising — remedies  to  be  thought  on. 

2.  Testimonials  to  servants  removing  from  one  parish  to  another  in 

this  town. 

3.  How  to  provide  some  supplie  for  honest  families  in  great  want  in 

this  tyme  of  dearth,  who  are  ashamed  to  make  their  necessitie 

known. 

4.  How  to  prevent  the  breach  of  the  Saboth  by  children  and  appren- 

tices playing  and  vaguing  on  the  streets. 

16  Jan.  1699.-— Report  by  Magistrates  that  the  money  collected  for  the 
begging  poor  maintained  in  the  Greyfriar  Yard  is  almost  spent.  The 
Sessions  enquire  for  balance  of  the  collection  of  ,£3047  : 13  19,  of  Aprill 
1697. 

In  spite  of  all  done,  there  are  beggars  frequently  at  people’s  doors,  and 
some  report  that  those  who  are  in  the  yeard  gets  out  to  beg. 

The  young  and  able  should  not  be  supplied  out  of  the  poor’s  money. 

The  young  should  be  taught  the  grounds  of  religion.  . . . 

26  Jan.  ’99. — A balance  of  £499 : 6 Scots  remains  of  April 
collection. 

Answers  made  seriatim  to  the  questions  of  last  meeting. 

The  collection  for  the  begging  poor  is  exhausted.  Swearing  on  streets 
abounds.  Magistrates  to  send  constables  to  visit  taverns — people  who  sell 
drink  unnecessarily  any  tyme  on  the  Lord’s  Day  to  be  fined. 

28  March  1699. — ‘ The  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  being  convened 
with  the  General  Session,  the  Revd  Mr.  Gilbert  Rule,  moderator,’  Geo. 
Home,  Lord  Provost,  represented  that  the  Magistrates  had  had  a meeting 
with  the  ministrie,  whereon,  at  the  motion  of  the  Magistrates,  it  was  agreed 
that  ane  minister  be  called  to  supplie  the  vacancie  within  the  city.  A leet 
is  made,  and  Mr.  Dalgliesh,  minister  of  Abercorn,  is  elected.  The 
Magistrates  and  General  Session  ordain  that  public  intimation  be  made 
from  the  pulpits  that  prophaning  of  the  Lord’s  Day  shall  be  censured  by 
the  Kirk  Session,  and  if  they  do  not  amend,  they  will  be  referred  to  the 
Magistrat  for  punishment. 

The  amount  of  the  collection  by  the  several  Kirk  Sessions,  for  begging 
poor  for  January  and  February — the  North-West  Kirk,  £36 7 : 1 ; the  North 
Kirk,  £520  : 6 : 8 ; the  North-East,  £230  : 12  : 2 ; the  South-East,  £440  ; 
the  South  South-East,  £83  ; the  South  Kirk,  £530  : 14:6;  the  South- 
West,  £380— total,  £2551  : 13  : 4. 

This  day  Thomas  Fisher  produced  a discharge  by  Mr.  Francis  Hay, 
merchant  in  Queensburgh,  of  the  money  collected  from  house  to  house  in 
this  citie  towards  the  building  of  a kirk  for  the  reformed  religion  in  the 
city  of  Coningsberg  in  Prussia,  wherewith  the  Sessions  are  satisfied. 

There  was  a proposal  made  by  some  that  the  publick  worship  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  may  begin  somequhat  sooner  forenoon  than  ten  of  the  clock. 
This  to  be  further  thought  upon. 
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South  Kirk  Isle,  i of  Aprill  1699. — The  collection  of  Jan.  and  Feb.  for 
begging  poor  is  near  expended  ; proposed  that  the  collection  for  March  and 
April  be  brought  in — the  Magistrates  and  General  Sessions  considering  how 
charitable  a work  it  is  to  mentain  the  begging  poor  in  this  tyme  of  dearth, 
and  what  a great  ease  it  is  to  the  neighbours  to  be  freed  from  the  beggars 
on  the  streets,  order  a collection  from  door  to  door. 

The  beggars  in  the  Grayfriars  Yard  are  to  be  visited.  It  is  reported  to 
the  Sessions  that  the  ministrie  have  agreed  among  themselves  that  he  who 
prays  in  the  Counsel  shall  that  week  visit  the  poor  in  the  yeard. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Magistrates  to  encourage  any  in  the  yeard  if 
they  teach  the  young  ones  to  read,  by  giving  them  some  allowance  more 
than  the  others. 

29  May  1699. — The  Magistrates  report  that  they  have  made,  and 
caused  to  be  printed  and  published,  an  Act  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
Lord’s  Day,  the  tenor  whereof  follows  : — ‘ Edinburgh,  May  12,  1699  . . .’ 

The  Magistrates  acquainted  the  Sessions  they  have  ordered  a free 
school  to  be  taught  by  George  Clark,  precentor  of  the  N.W.  Kirk, 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  taught  to  read  and  writt. 

And  the  town  is  to  establish  a pension  in  it,  and  desyres  some  from  the 
Sessions  be  appointed  to  visit  the  said  school.  An  Elder  from  each  Session 
is  appointed, 

Friday,  last  of  June  1699. — Earl  of  Leven,  Governor  of  the  Castle,  to 
be  waited  on  anent  Sunday  walking  on  the  Castle. 

The  Elders  living  nearest  the  Quaker  meeting  house,  when  on  duty 
keeping  the  streets  on  Sunday,  to  go  into  the  said  meeting  and  sharply 
rebuke  them  for  giving  such  occasion  of  disturbance  and  breach  of  Saboth 
by  their  meeting. 

Recommended  to  the  Magistrates  that  the  last  bell  on  Sundays  should 
ring  longer,  and  ring  in  before  10  of  the  clock,  and  on  week  days  in 
Summer  before  8. 

Ther  was  presented  to  the  Sessions  an  information  and  petition  by 
John  Watson,  elder,  merchant,  shewing  that  thir  is  Two  hundreth  and 
fiftee  pounds  Scots  yet  resting  to  him  and  annuellrent  therof,  of  the  soum 
of  Fyve  thousand  marks  advanced  and  payd  out  by  him  for  relieving 
of  severall  persons  that  were  sold  slaves  in  Barbados  for  conscience  sake  in 
the  tyme  of  the  late  government ; and  the  fyve  thousand  merks  being  payd 
by  the  country,  the  general  Meeting  of  Ministers  appoynted  the  said  rest 
of  250  lb.  to  be  payd  by  this  town,  and  now  he  represents  that  he  is  debtr 
to  the  K.  Thesr  in  360  lb.  by  his  ticket  granted  for  a composition  of  a civill 
penaltie  of  a person  he  transacted  for,  and  that  there  was 

against  him  therfor,  and  he  craves  that  he  may  have  a dis- 
charge thereof,  and  he  is  willing  to  discharge  the  debt  dew  to  him.  The 
Sessions  continue  this  to  their  next  meeting. 

4 Aug.  1699. — Leets  of  ministers  proposed  for  a vacancy.  The  Sessions 
took  to  consideration  what  is  represented  by  John  Watson  above,  and 
granted  his  desyer,  and  allows  Robert  Hunter,  present  Kirk  Thesr,  deliver- 
ing to  him  his  ticket,  &c.,  and  take  J.  Watson’s  discharge  for  what  is  resting 
to  him,  &c. 

The  Sessions  do  recommend  to  the  Magistrats  that  they  would  be  pleased 
to  choose  some  fitt  person  for  putting  the  people  mentained  by  these  volun- 
tarie  collections  to  work  and  to  provide  materials  for  them  to  work  with. 
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Likwayse  the  Sessin  humblie  recommends  to  the  Magistrats  that  they 
would  be  pleased  to  make  ane  Act  discharging  women  who  have  fallen  in 
fornication  to  tap  aill  in  any  seller  in  this  Town. 


Here  end  the  entries  of  Minutes  in  this  volume.  The  rest  of  the  page 
on  which  the  last  Minute  ends  is  blank,  and  several  blank  pages  follow  ; 
then  comes  the 

Roll  of  General  Sessions  anno  1700  in  Edenburgh. 

The  names  are  in  columns,  the  ‘ Ministers  as  they  came  to  town  ’ come 
first  in  a column  by  themselves,  then  the  Elders  and  Deacons  of  the 
several  [7]  particular  Sessions,  then  the  Elders  appointed  to  represent 
the  Sessions  in  the  Presbytery  (7  in  number)  and  the  Elders,  (1)  on  the 
Correction  House  Counsell ; (2)  Auditors  of  the  Kirk  Threasurer’s 
accompts  ; (3)  Comtee  on  Begging  Poor. 

This  list  is  the  latest  of  the  lists  in  the  volume.  They  are  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  begin  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  go  backwards.  The 
earliest  list  is  of  ‘The  Five  Sessions  for  Anno  1657  ’ (Elders  and  Deacons 
only  : each  Session  has  8 Elders  and  8 Deacons).  Then  follow  the  Roll 
of  the  Five  Sessions  for  Anno  1658,  and  similarly  that  of  every  year-  till 
1662  inc.  They  begin  again,  after  the  interposition  of  a blank  leaf,  with 
‘ Roll  of  Seaven  Sessions,  Anno  1693d  Each  Session  has  now  6 Elders 
and  6 Deacons.  Then  follows  a list  of  n Ministers.  The  rolls  for  1694, 
1696,  1697,  1698,  1699,  and,  as  already  said,  1700,  follow,  with  lists  of 
ministers. 

These  rolls,  as  records  of  the  professions  religious  and  political,  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Edinburgh  citizens  of  these  times,  and  of  the  ranks 
from  which  the  eldership  was  then  recruited,  are  worthy  of  being  printed. 


The  Volume  in  possession  of  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery . 

This  is  the  third  and  last  extant  volume  of  the  Register  of  the  General 
Session.  It  is  a small  quarto,  - calf-covered,  and  entitled  on  the  back 
‘ Reg.  Gen.  Sess.,  begun  1701.’  This  title  is  written  upside  down,  and  the 
date  is  incorrect,  as  the  minutes  which  the  book  contains  begin  with  a meet- 
ing in  October  1 700.  The  book  consists  of,  in  all,  365  pages,  and  contains — 


Minutes,  ......  243 

Title-page  and  blanks,  ....  5 

List  of  Kirk  Treasurers,  ....  4 

Roll  of  Members  of  Sessions,  ...  45 

A weather  chronicle,  ....  63 


365 

The  title  on  the  title-page  is  ‘ Register  of  the  General  Sessions  of 
Edinburgh.’ 

The  weather  chronicle,  which  fills  up  the  sixty-three  pages  left  blank 
after  the  Register  ceased  to  be  kept,  extends  from  November  1815  to 
February  1820.  It  may  have  been  written  by  the  ‘James  Greenfield,’ 
whose  name  is  scribbled  upside  down  on  the  List  of  the  Treasurers. 
There  is  an  entry  for  every  day  of  the  period  chronicled,  but  the  entries 
are  evidently  not  always  made  on  the  day  described.  The  chronicle 
contains  no  barometer  or  thermometer  readings,  and  has  few  observations 
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on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  generally  confined  to  such  entries  as 
‘ Fine/  ‘ High  wind/  or  ‘ Dark,  foggy  day.’  In  the  winter  of  1816-17  are 
chronicled  eighteen  days  of  high  wind,  a gale,  and  four  hurricanes,  two  of 
which  were  1 tremendous/  but  no  effects  are  mentioned. 

‘ The  List  of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  Kirk  Treasurers  in 
Edinburgh’  extends  from  1648  to  1754.  The  early  part,  all  but  a period 
of  seven  years  from  1679,  appears  to  have  been  written  up  by  the  same 
hand  which  wrote  those  minutes  whose  dates  are  about  the  year  1703. 
The  names  for  1679-85  left  out  by  him  are  filled  in  in  a later  style  of 
hand.  From  1703  onwards  the  List  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  from 
year  to  year.  The  treasurers  appear  to  have  been  of  the  merchant  class. 
As  they  seldom  or  never  held  office  for  more  than  a year,  the  List  contains 
over  a hundred  names. 

c The  Rolls  of  the  eight  Church  Sessions  of  Edinburgh  ’ continue  from 
1701  to  1722,  the  last  year  being  entered  separately  at  206.  The  Roll 
begins  by  saying  that  c the  preceding  year’s  rolls  are  insert  in  the  former 
register  book.’  The  roll  contains  the  names  and  designations  of  the  elders 
and  deacons  of  each  of  the  particular  sessions,  and  the  names  of  the  city 
ministers  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  called  to  the  city.  Among  the 
clergy  occur  the  names  of  Principals  Rule,  Carstairs,  and  Wishart,  &c. 
The  laity  include  advocates,  writers  to  the  signet,  physicians,  landed  men, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  miscellaneous  personages.  The  roll  of  the 
session  numbered  over  a hundred,  not  counting  the  Magistrates  and 
Council.  So  the  twenty-two  rolls  in  this  volume  contain  in  all  probably 
nearly  1000  names. 

The  minutes  of  the  General  Session  are  the  largest  item  in  the  book, 
occupying  two-thirds  of  its  space.  They  begin  with  a meeting  in  October 
1700.  In  that  meeting  the  Town  Council,  and  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
deacons  sit  together.  They  continue  to  do  so  at  all  meetings  till  1708, 
when  quarterly  meetings  for  general  purposes  are  ordered  to  be  summoned, 
and  their  minutes  to  be  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  special  meetings, 
which  latter  were  to  be  held  as  required,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  electing 
and  calling  ministers.  The  minutes  of  the  general  and  the  special 
meetings  are  now  written  in  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  book.  The 
Magistrates  continue  to  attend  the  special  meetings,  which  are  held  at 
intervals  down  to  1723.  The  system  that  the  General  Session  orders  the 
particular  sessions  (i.e.,  the  sessions  of  the  individual  churches  of  the  city) 
to  present  leets  of  ministers  proposed  by  them  for  presentation,  the 
General  Session  afterwards  voting  on  the  names  on  the  leets,  the  signing  of 
the  call,  and  its  being  attested  by  the  moderator,  survives  the  Patronage 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  1710,  and  it  is  as  late  as  1720  that  Principal  Wishart 
accuses  the  Magistrates  of  bringing  in  a new  practice  depriving  the  elders 
of  their  right  to  vote.  The  leets  of  ministers  are  always  given  in  full. 

In  1723-24  meetings  of  the  General  Session  are  called  to  testify  to  the 
eligibility  of  the  town’s  Commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  minutes  of  the  quarterly  meetings  begun  in  1708  continue  to  be 
of  the  more  varied  interest  of  the  general  minutes  before  that  date.  In 
the  twenty-four  years  of  the  book  there  are  more  than  sixty  meetings  held. 
Religion,  morality,  and  charity  are  the  chief  cares.  Measures  are  taken  to 
put  down  papists,  and  houses  where  the  liturgy  is  used ; also  to  put  down 
Sunday  walking  and  street  begging.  Patrols  of  elders  and  deacons  are 
sent  about  the  streets  on  Sundays  to  enforce  the  observance  of  that  day, 
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and  report  that  they  are  taunted  on  the  streets  with  being  thus  Sunday 
walkers  themselves.  There  is  a weekly  sermon.  The  ministers  fix  the 
day  of  the  sacrament,  but  the  Magistrates  fix  the  day  of  a collection.  The 
elders  are  not  bound  to  collect ; it  is  the  work  of  the  deacons.  Beadles 
give  trouble  and  are  discharged  from  retailing  ale  to  the  4 pensioners  ’ or 
recipients  of  the  town’s  charity.  Methods  of  charity,  its  collection  and 
dispensation,  appear.  There  are  different  classes  of  4 pensioners  ’ — those 
who  receive  their  dole  weekly,  and  those  who  receive  it  only  quarterly. 
There  are  the  regular  poor,  and  the  victims  of  special  disasters — the  fires 
of  1700,  1701,  1707,  and  1708.  Lists  of  cripple  children  are  to  be  given 
in.  Objects  of  commiseration  are  to  be  removed  from  the  streets.  Paper 
lantern  boys  and  link  boys  are  to  be  set  to  work,  or  banished  the  town. 
Manufacturers  send  offers  of  employment  for  the  paupers.  The  sum  of 
4 3s.  or  at  least  2s.  6d.  ’ a week  is  held  by  the  paupers  of  1711  to  be  in- 
sufficient remuneration  for  work  in  a sail-cloth  yard.  The  system  of 
lodging-houses  is  denounced.  Certain  cellars  are  pronounced  to  be 
nurseries  of  debauchery.  The  Provost  promises  to  put  an  end  to  the 
gross  abuses  and  immoralities  which  take  place  in  the  Tolbooth.  Swearing 
in  the  streets,  market  places,  and  High  School  Yards  gives  much  concern  to 
the  session.  Much  of  the  moral  police  work  of  the  session  is  done  at. the 
instigation  of  the  Provosts  ; but  the  Magistrates  do  not  attend  the 
quarterly  meetings  as  regularly  as  the  4 call  ’ meetings.  The  two  charity 
schools  give  much  trouble  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  and  the  matters 
relative  to  visitation  of  the  schools  by  members  of  session,  and  to  the 
teachers’  salaries,  bulk  almost  as  largely  in  the  later  minutes  as  do  tlfose 
connected  with  immorality  and  non-churchgoing  in  the  earlier  minutes. 

Almost  the  only  allusion  to  political  events  is  a sort  of  apology  for  the 
rarity  of  meetings  about  1715,  on  the  plea  that  the  Magistrates  had  been 
much  occupied  with  public  affairs.  The  Union  is  discreetly  ignored. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

TINTERN  ABBEY. 

Tintern  Abbey  is  reported  about  to  be  sold. 

king  Alfred’s  millenary. 

Sir  James  H.  Ramsay  thinks  the  King  Alfred  millenary  should  be  cele- 
brated in  the  closing  year  of  the  present  century,  probabilities  favouring 
the  26th  October,  900,  as  the  date  of  the  King’s  death. 

CAMDEN  HOUSE,  CHISLEHURST. 

Camden  House,  Chislehurst,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  the  famous 
Britannia , has  been  bought  by  a syndicate  as  a club-house  for  a golf  course. 

ARDCHATTAN  PRIORY. 

Ardchattan  Priory,  round  which  cling  some  curious  Celtic  legends  and 
historical  associations,  has  been  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction.  Offers 
rose  rapidly  from  ^40,000  to  ^48,000,  but  as  this  sum  did  not  reach  the 
reserve  price,  the  property  was  withdrawn. 

THE  RAPTUS  OF  CECILIA  CHAMPAIGNE. 

In  the  series  of  rolls  known  as  44  Plans  and  Memoranda,”  in  the  London 
Corporation  records,  there  is  an  enrolment  in  1380  of  three  documents 
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having  reference  to  that  strange  event  in  the  life  of  Chaucer,  the  raptus  of 
Cecilia  Champaigne. 

SCULPTURED  STONE  AT  CAMBUSNETHAN. 

Mr.  Alexander  Napier,  of  Wishaw,  has  discovered  a sculptured  stone  of 
some  archaeological  value  in  the  old  churchyard  at  Cambusnethan.  It  shows 
a cross  shaft  of  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Welsh  crosses,  and  a 
figure  subject  which  is  said  to  represent  the  children  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

THE  GLEN  LYON  BROOCH. 

The  { Glen  Lyon  Brooch  ’ has  been  acquired  for  £ 220  at  an  auction 
sale  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  who  out-bid  the  Scottish 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities.  They  have  declined  to  part  with  it  to 
the  Scottish  Museum,  but  offer  a facsimile  of  it. 

EGYPTIAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  Scotsman  of  25th  July  contained  an  excellent  account  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  University  College,  London.  The  collection 
came  from  the  excavation  at  Dendereh,  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
Petrie,  and  at  Hierakoupolis  by  Mr.  Quibell.  Some  of  the  best  finds  were 
retained  for  the  Ghizeh  Museum,  the  Egyptian  Government  always  claiming 
one-half  of  the  discoveries. 

RELICS  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  caps  used  at  the  graduation  cere- 
monial in  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Universities  are  curious  relics  of  two 
illustrious  Scotsmen.  Professor  Chiene,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  informed  the  British  Medical  Association  that  the  one  cap  was 
made  out  of  the  seat  of  a pair  of  George  Buchanan’s  trousers,  while  a 
similar  part  of  John  Knox’s  dress  supplied  the  material  for  the  other  ! 

‘abraham’s  bosom.’ 

The  roadside  inn  in  the  village  of  Oldhamstocks,  where  Cornwell  once 
slept,  has  just  been  demolished.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Protector’s 
visit  to  Dunbar  that  he  halted  there  for  the  night.  In  the  house  was  one 
particular  room,  named  ‘ Abraham’s  Bosom,’  and  it  took  its  name  from  the 
remark  made  by  Cromwell  when  asked  how  he  had  passed  the  night. 
‘ As  sweetly  as  if  I had  lain  in  Abraham’s  bosom,’  replied  the  Protector. 

THE  HERITABLE  USHER  OF  SCOTLAND. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  annual  payment  of  .£242,  15s.  to 
the  Heritable  Usher  of  Scotland  has  been  commuted  for  ^65 40.  Attention 
was  called  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary  in  April  1897  (vol  xi.,  p.  167),  to  the 
anomalous  position  of  this  most  ancient  office.  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  commutation  of  the  salary  seems  to  be  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  office  rather  than  the  removal  of  the  anomaly.  The  Walker  Trust 
still  holds  an  office  of  state  which  it  cannot  execute,  and  pockets  the  fees. 

INNERPEFFRAY  CHAPEL. 

The  ancient  chapel  of  Innerpeffray,  near  Crieff,  has  just  undergone 
a thorough  cleaning  and  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  heads  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Drummond  family  interested  in  the  building,  viz.,  Earl 
of  Ancaster,  Drummond  Castle,  as  representing  the  Drummonds  of  Perth ; 
the  Viscountess  of  Strathallan,  Strathallan  Castle,  as  representing  the  Drum- 
monds of  Strathallan  ; and  Hon.  Captain  Drummond  of  Cromlix  and  Inner- 
peffray, as  representing  the  Drummonds  of  Innerpeffray. 
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ANCIENT  WATER-GATE  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

A discovery  of  great  interest  has  recently  been  made  at  Hampton  Court. 
During  the  progress  of  excavations  in  connection  with  the  Thames  Valley 
drainage  a workman  came  upon  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  water-gate, 
through  which  in  the  old  days  State  barges  and  other  craft  used  to  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  Palace.  According  to  Wynegard’s  drawing,  a massive 
building  of  considerable  height  stood  on  these  river  foundations,  and  here, 
it  is  said,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  confined  as  a prisoner  of  State. 

THE  FINDING  OF  DROWNED  BODIES— A SUPERSTITION. 

The  old  superstition  of  finding  the  body  of  a drowned  person  by  bread 
and  quicksilver  still  lingers  in  some  parts  of  England.  A small  loaf  of  stale 
bread  is  procured,  this  is  divided,  and  in  a hole  in  the  centre  quicksilver  is 
placed,  the  two  halves  being  then  fastened  together  again.  Then  the 
‘ loaded  ’ bread  is  set  afloat  in  the  stream,  and  the  belief  is  that  when  it 
passes  over  any  spot  where  the  body  is,  it  will  stop  absolutely,  save  to  move 
round  and  round  in  a circle,  like  a chip  in  a small  whirlpool. 

THE  TOMB  OF  A NORMAN  ARTIST THIRD  CENTURY. 

At  Tongres,  province  of  Hasselt,  Belgium,  excavations  in  one  of  the 
tumuli  at  the  intersection  of  two  Roman  roads  have  brought  to  light  a 
sarcophagus  containing  the  remains  of  a Roman  artist  of  the  third  century. 
With  the  remains  were  found  a large  number  of  urns,  vases,  and  miscel- 
laneous trinkets ; but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  were  the  bronze 
cups  containing  remains  of  the  artists’  colours,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  process  of  contemporary  painting. 

EDINBURGH  OR  LONDON  FOR  SCOTTISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  authorities  concerned  are  about  to 
institute  an  inquiry  as  to  the  relations  between  the  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh  in  regard  to  antiquarian 
finds  and  other  matters  of  Scottish  interest.  The  British  Museum 
exercises  its  power  of  retention  over  a large  number  of  finds  which,  it  is 
considered,  ought  properly  to  go  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  inquiry  will  result  in  a better  adjustment  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  in  the  matter. 

THE  WHIG  LAIRDS  OF  ARGYLLSHIRE  IN  THE  T5. 

The  Oban  Times  of  28th  May  publishes  an  interesting  anti-Jacobite  docu- 
ment discovered  at  Oban.  It  gives  a list  of  the  freeholders  and  other  heritors 
in  Argyllshire  called  to  Inveraray  on  nth  August  1715  to  pass  a resolution 
to  ‘ stand  by  and  defend  ’ King  George,  his  Government,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Succession  in  his  family,  against  the  designs  of  the  Pretender  and  his 
adherents,  and  undertaking  to  furnish  a soldier  for  every  two-merk  land. 
The  list  of  names  has  considerable  genealogical  value.  We  hope  to  be  in 
a position  to  print  it  in  these  columns  at  an  early  date. 

AN  ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION. 

An  amateur  archaeologist  one  day  espied  the  date  1081  carved  on  a 
stone  inserted  above  the  door  of  a stable,  and  persuaded  the  man  who 
owned  the  property  to  let  him  have  it  for  a good  round  sum  of  money.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  countryman  delivered  the  stone  to  the  purchaser. 
‘ Why,’  said  the  latter,  ‘ this  is  not  the  stone  I bought  from  you  the  other 
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day.  This  one  bears  the  date  1801  ; I won’t  have  it.’  ‘ Beg  your  pardon,’ 
answered  the  other,  * this  is  the  very  stone,  only  the  builder  in  a mistake 
put  it  upside  down.  You  can  do  the  same,  you  know.’ 

A REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS. 

A noteworthy  effort  is  being  made  by  a band  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women  to  compile  a register  of  buildings  of  historic  and  architectural  in- 
terest in  and  around  London,  in  the  hope  not  only  that  this  may  serve  to 
direct  general  attention  to  such  structures,  but  that  it  will  help  to  save  from 
demolition  those  worthy  of  being  preserved.  A MS.  register,  covering  the 
parishes  of  Bow,  Poplar,  and  Bromley,  is  now  in  existence,  and  the  work  in 
other  parts  of  London  is  proceeding  steadily,  although  necessarily  slowly. 
A year  ago  the  County  Council  voted  £IO°  for  the  printing  of  this  MS., 
but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  publication  for  several  months  to  come. 

CRANNOG  NEAR  DUMBARTON  ROCK. 

A crannog  or  lake-dwelling  has  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  a little  to  the  east  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  has  been  pronounced 
by  Dr.  Munro,  F.S.A.,  to  be  one  of  the  first  importance ; the  associations 
and  structure  he  considers  to  be  unique.  Dr.  Munro  specially  visited  the 
crannog,  and  advised  the  immediate  investigation  and  excavation  of  the 
place,  and  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Excavation  Committee  of  the 
Helensburgh  Naturalists’  and  Antiquarian  Society  it  was  agreed  at  once  to 
proceed  with  a thorough  exploration.  Operations  have  since  begun,  and 
already  a ‘ dug-out  ’ canoe,  37  feet  long  by  48  inches  beam,  has  been  found. 
The  discovery  of  the  crannog  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  Donnely,  artist,  Bowling. 

A SMITHFIELD  GATEWAY. 

Antiquarians  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  an  interesting  landmark,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  threatened,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
London,  is  at  any  rate  temporarily  out  of  danger.  This  is  the  old  gateway 
leading  from  Smithfield  to  all  that  now  remains  of  the  Priory  Church  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  founded  by  Rahere,  a jester  and  revel-master  to 
Henry  I.,  after  St.  Bartholomew  had  revealed  himself  in  a strange  vision. 
The  discovery  in  1849  of  a mass  of  unhewn  stones,  blackened  to  all  appear- 
ance by  fire,  and  covered  with  charred  human  remains  and  ashes,  seeriis 
pretty  definitely  to  locate  the  spot  whereon  the  Smithfield  martyrs  were 
burnt  as  being  almost  immediately  opposite  the  gateway.  Within  a few 
paces,  too,  Sir  William  Wallace  was  foully  done  to  death  in  1305. 

SILCHESTER. 

The  cuttings,  diggings,  and  scoopings  in  Hampshire,  commenced  in 
1863  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Strathfieldsaye,  and  continued  with  more  or  less  energy  ever  since, 
according  as  funds  for  the  purpose  were  forthcoming,  have  now  reached  a 
point  where  presumably  the  greater  portion  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
town  Cavella  (built  on  the  site  of  the  British  Caer  Segeint  or  Segont)  have 
been  laid  bare,  disclosing  walls  of  excellent  masonry,  a basilica  (whether  a 
court  of  justice  or  a Christian  church  is  at  present  a matter  of  controversy), 
a forum,  private  dwellings,  &c.,  the  whole  forming  what  is  admittedly  the 
finest  material  example  of  a Roman  settlement  yet  brought  to  light  in  the 
south  of  England. 
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THE  LYON  OFFICE. 

The  Lyon  King  of  Arms  has  appointed  Mr.  Francis  J.  Grant,  W.S., 
Carrick  Pursuivant,  to  the  office  of  Rothesay  Herald,  which  was  vacant  owing 
to  the  death  of  Sir  James  Mitchell,  Bart.  Mr.  Grant  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a history  of  the  county  families  of  Zetland,  and  of  many  articles 
in  genealogical  and  heraldic  periodicals,  &c.,  and  also  as  joint  author 
with  Mr.  A.  Ross,  Marchmont  Herald,  of  the  letterpress  which  accom- 
panies the  Nisbet  Heraldic  Plates.  The  post  of  Carrick  Pursuivant, 
vacated  by  Mr.  Grant’s  promotion,  has  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  Rae  Mac- 
donald, F.S.A.S.,  an  expert  in  heraldry,  who  has  made  a special  study  of 
the  Scottish  arms  and  armorials  of  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries. 

AN  EARLY  CONSECRATION  CROSS. 

During  some  recent  excavations  at  the  Kingston  Baths,  Bath,  a lead 
consecration  cross,  believed  to  be  of  the  period  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  discovered.  The  cross  is  worked  on  a circular  plaque  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  bears  the  names  of  the  four  Evangelists,  together 
with  a Latin  inscription,  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  date.  It  is  the  first  specimen  of  Christian  antiquity  discovered 
in  connection  with  the  baths  of  Bath.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Baths 
Committee  the  cross  was  produced  by  Major  Davis,  the  City  Surveyor 
of  Works,  who  was  requested  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  authentic  report  upon  it.  Major 
Davis  stated  that  nothing  like  it  had  been  found  in  England  before. 

WESTER  LIVILANDS. 

The  taking  down  of  an  old  mansion-house,  Wester  Livilands,  near 
Stirling,  has  brought  to  light  the  whole  of  the  curious  paintings  of  the  Sibyls 
known  to  have  been  preserved  there.  Three  of  these  were  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  Maidment  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  1866,  and  other 
three,  which  were  partly  hidden  by  a staircase,  have  to  be  added  to  the 
number.  We  hope  to  give  a full  account  of  these  interesting  relics  in  a 
future  issue.  Wester  Livilands,  of  which  two  excellent  photographs  appear 
in  The  Scots  Pictorial  of  13th  August,  was  the  residence  of  General  Monk 
during  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  by  Cromwell,  the  burgh  accounts  con- 
taining the  following  entry — ‘ Item,  for  two  quarts  wyne,  ane  dossone  pyps, 
and  a pund  of  tobacco,  and  two  glasses  sent  by  the  belyies  to  Lievtenent 
General  Monk  to  the  Levielands,  ^9,  6s.  8d.  Scots.’ 

DEATH  OF  A REPUTED  WITCH. 

The  deaths  are  reported  from  Yeldham,  Essex,  of  a woman  who  was 
locally  supposed  to  be  a witch,  and  of  her  son  and  daughter,  within  a 
fortnight.  On  September  3rd  the  daughter  of  the  woman  Ellis,  the  reputed 
witch,  died  from  the  effects  of  the  excessive  heat.  A few  days  afterwards 
her  brother,  a carter  in  the  village,  fell  off  the  shaft  of  a cart,  the  wheels  of 
which,  passing  over  him,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Then  the  old  lady,  who 
was  eighty -five  years  of  age,  died  of  grief  and  shock.  For  a number  of 
years  the  family  had  had  a struggle  to  live,  as  they  had  been  boycotted 
through  a local  supposition  that  the  beldame  was  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers.  Any  local  accident  of  any  kind  was  laid  at  her  door,  and  she  was 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  insults.  It  is  firmly  believed  in  the  village  that 
the  old  ‘ witch  ’ had  become  tired  of  life,  and  therefore  had  cast  an 
evil  eye  on  her  son  and  daughter  because  she  would  not  leave  them 
behind  her. 
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MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

A unique  collection  of  medical  and  surgical  antiquities,  lent  by  Mr. 
William  Oppenheimer,  London,  was  on  view  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
University  Loan  Exhibition  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion. These  instruments  were  mostly  obtained  at  Pompeii,  and  form  a 
marvellous  record  of  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  at  that  period,  inas- 
much that  many  medical  men  were  at  first  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  age 
of  some  of  the  instruments.  They  number  about  300,  and  vary  from  delicate 
eye  instruments  of  the  finest  workmanship  of  the  Pompeian  period  to  crude 
ungainly  specimens  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  made  of  malleable 
iron.  Besides  the  instruments  were  a large  number  of  donaria,  or  votive 
instruments,  presented  to  the  various  deities  by  grateful  patients  as  thank- 
offerings  for  recovery  from  disease.  These  gifts  are  mostly  of  terra-cotta, 
and  form  a most  interesting  pathological  study  for  the  reason  that  the  parts 
diseased  are  left  bare  in  the  figures,  and  the  conclusion  an  expert  draws 
from  this  is  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  modern  days  had  their  counterpart 
in  the  ailments  of  the  ancients. 

THE  RODIL  CHALICE. 

Messrs.  Maclehose  & Sons,  Glasgow,  publish  in  booklet  form  Dr. 
Murray’s  learned  paper  on  the  chalice,  read  before  the  Glasgow  Archaeo- 
logical Society  last  session.  A small  brass  cup,  found  in  the  old  graveyard 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  Rodil,  Harris,  suggested  the  writing  of  the 
paper,  which  is  marked  by  extensive  research.  The  Rodil  cup  being  of  a 
metal  prohibited  by  Pope  Urban  and  the  Council  of  Rheims  (a.d. 
874),  and  having  no  cross  upon  it,  Dr.  Murray  concludes  that  it  was 
not  used  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  but  was  a coffin  or  grave  chalice 
buried  with  a priest.  He  may  be  right,  but  we  do  not  think  its  small  size 
necessarily  puts  it  out  of  view  as  a sacramental  vessel,  except  as  a 
travelling  chalice.  Has  Dr.  Murray  not  overlooked  the  family  use  of  the 
chalice  ? The  plenishing  list  of  an  old  Scottish  mansion-house  included  a 
chalice,  no  doubt  used  in  a private  chapel,  and  this  vessel  would  be  small, 
but  probably  of  silver  or  gold.  The  fact  that  a chalice  formed  a family 
heirloom  leads  us  to  hope  that  Dr.  Murray’s  doubt  whether  there  is 
now  extant  a single  pre-Reformation  Scottish  chalice  may  be  dispelled  by 
the  production  of  one  of  these  sacred  cups. 

LEGAL  DOCUMENTS  IN  SCOTS  VERNACULAR. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  David  Murray  of  Glasgow  is  preparing  for  the 
Scottish  Text  Society  a list  of  legal  documents  in  the  Scots  vernacular.  The 
earliest  of  them  as  yet  known  is  a contract  of  marriage  in  1380,  which  has 
been  printed  in  Irving’s  Dumbartonshire,  but  the  most  important  is  one  of 
1 385,  which  was  printed  in  Dr.  J.  A.H.  Murray’s  standard  work  on  the  dialect 
of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  which  contains  an  award  by  Andrew 
Mercer,  Lord  of  Mekylhour,  as  to  the  ownership  of  certain  lands ; between 
Robert  Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  Regent  Albany,  and  Sir  John  of 
Logy,  printed  by  the  Sir  William  Stewart  in  the  Red  Book  of  Grantully. 
This  latter  document  was  supposed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray  to  be  the 
earliest  specimen  of  the  use  of  the  Scottish  vernacular  in  a legal  document. 
As  it  is  possible  that  still  earlier  examples  may  lurk  in  Scottish  charter- 
chests,  it  would  be  well  if  any  one  possessing  such  would  send  a note  of 
their  contents  to  Dr.  David  Murray,  or  to  Mr.  Traquair  Dickson,  the  sec- 
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retary  of  the  Scottish  Text  Society.  This  forthcoming  work  will  be  of 
great  interest,  and  of  equal  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Scottish  dialect 
and  the  history  of  Scottish  law.  It  is  to  be  .continued  down  to  the  union  of 
the  crowns. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  BOY’S  LETTER — A.D.  200  ? 

The  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  has  just  published  the  first  part  of  a 
work  called  ‘ The  Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,’  by  Messrs.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell 
and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  exploring  some  ancient 
rubbish- heaps  about  the  city  of  Oxyrhynchus,  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  about  120  miles  south  of  Cairo.  Their  labours  were  rewarded  by 
finding  some  interesting  papyri.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a boy’s  letter 
to  his  father.  He  wants  the  latter  to  take  him  to  Alexandria,  and  we 
expect  got  his  way,  for  he  is  evidently  the  pet  of  his  parents.  This  is  the 
epistle — * Theon  to  his  father  Theon,  greeting.  It  was  a fine  thing  of  you 
not  to  take  me  with  you  to  the  city.  If  you  won’t  take  me  with  you  to 
Alexandria  I won’t  write  you  a letter,  or  speak  to  you,  or  say  good-bye  to 
you ; and  if  you  go  to  Alexandria  I won’t  take  your  hand,  nor  ever  greet 
you  again.  That  is  what  will  happen  if  you  don’t  take  me.  Mother  said 
to  Archelaus,  “ It  quite  upsets  him  to  be  left  behind.”  It  was  good  of  you 

to  send  me  presents  on  the  12th,  the  day  you  sailed.  Send  me 

a lyre,  I implore  you.  If  you  don’t,  I won’t  eat,  I won’t  drink;  there 
now  ! ’ This  letter  is  thought  to  be  sixteen  hundred  years  old,  and  perhaps 
considerably  more. 

FRANCISCAN  MONASTERY  OF  BUN-NA-MARGIE,  CO.  ANTRIM. 

In  a special  part  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology , the  editor, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Biggar,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  Friary  of  Bun- 
na-Margie,  Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this 
Franciscan  monastery  is  uncertain,  but  there  seems  to  be  a concurrence  of 
opinion  that  it  was  erected  by  the  M‘Quillons,  an  old  Irish  family  sub- 
dued by  the  all-conquering  MacDonnells,  with  whose  name  the  Friary 
is  now  chiefly  associated.  Mr.  Biggar  has  carefully  gathered  all  that 
is  known  of  Bun-na-Margie,  within  whose  ruined  walls  repose  the  remains 
of  men  famous  in  Irish  annals.  ‘ A few  weak  planks,  or  a little  lead,’ 
moralises  the  writer,  ‘ hold  those  whom  armies  failed  to  conquer,  stratagem 
to  encompass,  or  treachery  to  drag  down.’  The  Earl  of  Antrim,  descen- 
dant of  the  MacDonnells,  and  the  Macnaghton  family,  whose  burial  place 
is  also  within  the  Friary,  and  who  are  still  well  represented  in  the  district, 
ought  to  take  some  care  of  the  old  walls,  part  of  which  threatens  to 
collapse.  Mr.  Biggar  notes  how  Scotch  the  names  are  of  those  who 
lie  buried  in  the  churchyard  near  the  Antrim  vault.  Three  of  the  tomb- 
stones have  heraldic  bearings — the  arms  of  MacDonnell,  MacKay,  and 
Ker.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fennell’s  plans  and  drawings  illustrate  the  text  in  a most 
satisfactory  way. 


QUERIES. 

The  Bull’s  Head. — The  well-known  incident  of  the  service  of  a bull’s 
head  at  the  entertainment  given  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  brother  at 
Edinburgh  Castle  prior  to  their  murder  by  James  II.  at  the  instigation  of 
Chancellor  Crichton  on  24th  November  1440  was  accepted  by  Sir  Walter 
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Scott,  but  is  pointed  out  by  Pinkerton  and  Tytler  as  an  invention  of  Boece. 
But  Tytler  was  informed  by  the  well-known  antiquary  Mr.  Macgregor 
Stirling  that  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurcha,  who  lived  between  1560 
and  1631,  produced  a bull’s  head  on  a similar  occasion,  which  led  to  his 
intended  victim — more  fortunate  than  the  Douglases — making  his  escape. 
Tytler  conjectures  that  this  may  have  been  copied  from  Boece’s  story.  Is 
it  not  more  likely  that  both  incidents  had  their  origin  in  some  superstitious 
custom  or  belief?  Hume  of  Godscroft  makes  this  curious  reference  to  it 
— ‘ The  bull’s  head  was  in  those  days  a token  of  death,  say  our  histories 
[evidently  referring  to  Boece’s  and  Pitscottie’s  narration],  but  how  it  hath 
come  in  use  to  be  taken  and  signify  death,  neither  do  they  nor  any  one 
else  tell  us,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  that  I remember  anywhere  in  any 
history  save  in  this  one  place.’  It  is,  however,  probably  referred  to  in  the 
old  ballad  of  which  Hume  has  unfortunately  preserved  only  a single  verse  : — 

Edinburgh  Castle,  Tower,  and  Town, 

God  grant  thou  sink  for  sin. 

And  that  even  for  the  black  dinner 

Earl  Douglas  got  therein. 

Black,  of  course,  has  always  been  deemed  an  unlucky  and  ominous  colour, 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  something  specially  ill-omened  in  the  black 
bull,  except  as  the  sign  of  an  inn.  In  certain  proverbs  the  black  bull  appears 
used  for  the  devil.  1 The  black  bull  has  trodden  on  your  foot  ’ was  used 
for  a man  in  a bad  temper,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  a paper  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  1817  that  a Scotch  child  was  kept  quiet  by  being  told  that 
the  black  bull  of  Norway  would  take  it.  Why  Norway?  A similar  evil 
influence  was  attributed  in  several  districts  of  Germany  to  the  black  cow. 
The  obscurity  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition  is  shown  by  so  great  an 
authority  as  Grimm  asking — ‘ What  can  the  black  cow  mean  in  the  following 
phrases — the  black  cow  crushes  him — the  black  cow  has  trodden  on  him  ? ’ 
(. Teutonic  Mythology , ii.  665.)  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  additional 
references  as  to  this  superstition,  which  much  requires  further  elucidation. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  bull’s  head  as  a token  of  death  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  black  bull,  and  meant  only  that  as  the  bull  had  been 
slaughtered,  so  would  be  the  person  to  whom  it  was  offered  as  a feast.  The 
bull’s  head,  of  course,  could  have  no  reference  to  the  devil. 

JE.  M. 

Provosts  of  Rothesay. — Although  Rothesay  was  founded  in  1400,  its 
provosts  can  be  counted  back  in  unbroken  succession  from  the  present  day 
only  to  the  year  1687.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  present  provost  of  this 
ancient  burgh,  mentioned  the  other  day  in  the  Town  Council  the  name  of 
one  earlier  provost — John  Stewart,  who  appears  to  have  been  provost  in 
1589.  Can  any  one  name  any  of  John  Stewart’s  predecessors  who  held 
office  during  the  first  189  years  of  the  burgh’s  existence,  or  assist  to  fill  the 
blank  of  well  nigh  a century  which  follows  John  Stewart’s  term  of  office  ? 
Down  to  the  present  time  the  earliest  known  of  John  Stewart’s  successors  is 
Major  David  Ramsay,  who  is  provost  in  1687-8.  The  four  succeeding 
names  are — James  Stewart,  1688-1700;  Archibald  Stewart,  1700-5  ; James 
Stewart,  1705-12  : James,  Earl  of  Bute,  1712-14.  Z. 

Charlotte  Dagenfeld. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
correct  pedigree  of  Charlotte  Dagenfeld,  who  married  Meinhardt,  Duke 
of  Schomberg  and  Leinster,  etc.  ? She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
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Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  and  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Martin,  Baron  of  Dagenfeld.  Was  the  Elector  married  to  Mary  Martin,  and 
if  so,  was  it  a morganatic  marriage?  1 have  seen  the  Duke  of  Schomberg’s 
arms  impaled  with  hers.  Her  arms  being  Bavaria  1st  and  4th,  and  the 
Palatinate  2nd  and  3rd,  with  an  escutcheon  en  surtout , gules , a heart  crowned, 
or.  I do  not  know  the  meaning  of  this  escutcheon  en  surtout.  Serio. 

Legends  of  the  Nor’  Loch. — Some  time  ago  The  Weekly  Scotstnan 
published  a very  interesting  series  under  the  above  heading.  Thereafter 
the  issue  of  the  22nd  January  1898,  contains  the  following: — ‘Another 
sad  tragedy  was  the  suicide  of  young  Alexander  Elphinstone,  brother 
of  Baron  Coupar.  He  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Menteith.  Her  family,  however,  had  more  ambitious  views 
for  her  than  the  younger  son  of  a baron,  and  they  therefore  contracted  her 
against  her  will  to  Mackenzie  of  Kintail.  The  two  young  people  had  pre- 
vious to  this  secretly  plighted  their  troth.  Mackenzie  was  an  old  man,  a 
widower,  and  one  who  had  no  very  good  reputation  for  kindness  to  his  de- 
ceased wife.  But  the  Earl  of  Menteith  was  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  and 
hurried  on  the  marriage.  After  exhausting  unavailingly  every  means  he 
could  devise  for  preventing  the  marriage,  the  lover  took  ‘ a dook  in  the 
pot,’  where  his  body  was  discovered  next  morning.  The  luckless  girl  was 
so  shocked  over  the  occurrence  that  she  doggedly  refused  to  marry ‘Mac- 
kenzie, and  died  three  months  after  of  a broken  heart.  For  a long  time  it 
was  believed  that  her  curse  clung  to  the  Menteith  family,  because  it 
gradually  died  out,  finally  becoming  extinct  in  1694  with  the  death  of 
William,  eighth  Earl  of  Menteith  and  second  Earl  of  Airth.’ 

Is  anything  further  known  of  this  incident  as  to  date  and  name  of  the 
lady,  and  which  earl  was  her  father?  The  seventh  earl  had  in  1632  a 
fourth  daughter  Jean  ( Notes  and  Queries , 14th  November  1896,  p.  391), 
who  may  have  been  the  lady  indicated.  His  three  other  daughters  were 
married.  R.  Barclay  Allardice. 

The  Rev.  Gabriel  Semple. — This  person,  a son  of  Sir  Bryce  Semple 
of  Cathcart,  was  a prominent  figure  in  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  ejected  from  the  charge  of  Kirk- 
patrick-Durham,  in  Galloway,  and,  after  having  taken  part  in  various 
encounters  with  the  forces  of  the  Crown,  retired  to  Northumberland 
— to  Ford,  I believe.  After  the  Revolution  he  became  minister  of  Jed- 
burgh, and  died,  I believe,  in  1706.  He  is  said  to  have  married  three 
times — firstly,  to  a daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Riddell  of  that  ilk  ; secondly, 

to  a daughter  of  Sir  Murray  of  Blackcastle ; and  thirdly,  while  at 

Ford,  to  a daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Carr  of  Etal,  in  Northumberland. 
Semple’s  daughter,  Janet,  married  Walter  Home,  fifth  laird  of  Bassendean. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  of  which  marriage  she  was  a daughter? 

Gabriel  Semple  is  said  to  have  left  MS.  memoirs.  Does  any  one  know 
where  they  are,  if  they  are  still  in  existence  ? Nee  Home. 


REPLIES. 

John  Graham  of  Killearn,  1716. — In  a reply  by  B.,  on  p.  46  of 
this  volume,  the  word  Kilbarn  is  a misprint  for  Killearn. 

M‘Gregors  of  Glengyle  (vol.  xii.  pp.  136,  182). — I have  incidentally 
noticed  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary  a reference  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
M‘Gregors  of  Glengyle,  from  whom  Rob  Roy  was  descended,  in  which  the 
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writer  is  desirous  to  elucidate  the  genealogy  of  the  family.  According 
to  a memorandum  in  his  possession,  James  M ‘Gregor,  who  died  on 
the  27th  January  1897,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Gregor  Ghlune  Dhu, 
1688-17  77  ; but,  as  he  says,  Burke  states  that  this  last  scion  of  the  family 
was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Gregor  Ghlune  Dhu.  Gregor’s  eldest  son  was 
named  John,  concerning  whom  the  following  notice  appeared  in  The  Scots 
Magazine'. — ‘John  M ‘Gregor,  younger,  of  Glengyle  was  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices,’ 
but  it  seemed  that  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  his  liberty,  and  served  as  a 
captain  in  the  Prince’s  army.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  settled 
down  to  a quiet  life  at  Glengyle,  and  died  on  the  30th  December  1774, 
predeceasing  his  father,  Gregor  Ghlune  Dhu,  who  died  in  1777,  but  who  had 
made  a disposition  of  the  lands  of  Glengyle,  dated  the  4th  of  April  1741,  in 
his  favour,  and  that  of  his  spouse,  Jean  Buchannan,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Buchannan  of  Craigavairn,  in  the  parish  of  Drymen.  He  was 
succeeded  as  the  laird  of  Glengyle  by  his  son  James,  who  possessed 
little  of  the  warlike  spirit  that  distinguished  his  ancestors,  but  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  the  management  of  his  property,  in 
which  he  evinced  considerable  proficiency,  but  his  manners  were  very 
peculiar.  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  passed  by  Glengyle  in  1791, 
and  went  to  ask  permission  from  the  laird  to  allow  a drove  of  sheep  to  pass 
through  his  lands.  He  says  that  ‘ he  was  old,  and  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
very  queer  man,’  but  his  lady  granted  his  request  without  any  hesitation, 
and  seemed  to  be  an  active  and  social  woman.  This  lady  would  be  his 
second  wife — no  high-born  dame ; her  father  being  the  occupier  of  a small 
piece  of  land  on  the  side  of  Loch  Katrine,  where  there  were  six  or  seven 
habitations,  all  now  in  ruins.  His  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Captain 
M ‘Gregor  of  Inverardan,  near  Crianlarich,  Perthshire.  He  died  in  1798,  leav- 
ing an  only  son  John,  an  infant,  born  in  1795,  and  four  daughters,  and  having 
before  his  death  executed  a trust  disposition  in  favour  of  his  wife,  Sir  John 
Murray  M‘Gregor  of  Landrich,  Colonel  Alexander  Graham  of  Deuchray, 
and  others,  as  tutors  and  curators  for  his  children  during  the  minority  of 
his  son,  who  was  entered  into  the  possession  of  Glengyle  by  a precept  of 
clare  constat  in  his  favour  in  1819.  From  the  judicious  management  of 
the  trustees,  a considerable  sum  of  money  was  accumulated  during  his 
minority,  so  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  some  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and 
also  leased  several  farms  in  the  district.  His  farm  management  was 
excellent,  and  his  stock  of  cattle  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  But  losses  followed  which  a little  prudence  might 
have  averted  or  overcome.  At  last  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  estate  should  be  sold ; the  weight  of  heritable  bonds  with  which  it 
came  to  be  charged  could  not  any  longer  be  sustained.  It  was  purchased 
by  James  M‘Gregor,  who  was  then  the  lessee  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Glas- 
gow. John  was  the  last  laird  of  Glengyle  of  the  family  of  Rob  Roy.  His 
eldest  son,  James,  who  died  recently,  was  never  in  possession  of  any  estate, 
and  could  not  properly  be  termed  a laird.  Of  his  three  sons  (he  had  no 
daughters),  James,  John,  and  Gregor,  John  predeceased  his  father,  who 
died  in  1867.  Gregor  died  shortly  afterwards,  married,  but  leaving  no  family. 
His  other  sons  were  not  married,  so  that  the  family  may  now  be  considered 
extinct,  there  being  no  legitimate  issue.  The  last  laird  of  Glengyle 
was  in  aspect  the  beau-ideal  of  the  Highland  chieftain,  his  chivalrous 
bearing  and  stately  mien,  muscular,  broad-shouldered,  and  in  his  latter  years 
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his  silver  white  hair  and  imposing  appearance,  commanded  awe  and 
respect.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  possessed  great 
influence  in  the  district  till  latterly,  when,  from  the  impaired  state  of  his 
fortune  and  his  somewhat  irregular  habits,  he  was  held  in  less  regard. 
James,  his  son,  was  in  his  youth  a tall  and  very  handsome  man,  a type 
of  his  race.  In  his  early  days  pugilistic  encounters,  horse  racing,  et  hoc 
genus  omne , chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  and  he  gave  but  little 
concern  to  anything  connected  with  his  father’s  property  or  farming. 
Such  proclivities  may  account  for  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  he 
died,  being  supported  for  many  years  by  the  parish  of  his  birth,  Callander. 
From  the  above,  it  appears  that  Burke  gives  the  correct  pedigree  of  the 
family  in -stating  that  James  M‘Gregor,  who  may  be  denominated  the  last 
of  his  race,  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Gregor  Ghlune  Dhu. 

Malcolm  M£Farlane. 

P.S. — I may  state  that  the  last  laird  of  Glengyle,  John  M ‘Gregor,  and 
his  son  James,  were  both  well  known  to  the  writer.  M.  M‘F. 

St.  Morrowing. — The  parish  church  of  Muiravonside,  according  to 
Dr.  Hew  Scott’s  Fasti  Ecclesice  Scoticance,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Marnua, 
which  name  may  be  a variation  of  St.  Marnan  or  St.  Mirren.  That,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  the  name  of  the  parish  is  not, 
at  least  apparently,  derived  from  its  patron  saint.  The  statistical  account 
of  the  parish  and  other  authorities  give  the  popular  name  as  ‘ Moranside,’ 
which  is  said  to  be  indicative  of  the  moory  character  of  the  district. 

But  it  so  happens  that  the  earliest  notice  of  the  parish  gives  a 
name  widely  different  from  that  it  now  bears,  and  suggests  quite  another 
origin.  The  lands  known  as  Muiravonside,  if  not  the  whole  parish  of 
that  name,  formed  at  a very  early  date  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Melville  family,  and,  prior  to  their  occupancy  the  lands  or  barony 
belonged  to  a certain  Reginald  Prat,  who,  besides  owning  other  lands 
in  Scotland,  was  lord  of  Tyndale  in  Northumberland.  Between  1189 
and  1199  his  daughter  Margaret  married  Sir  Richard  Melville,  and 
her  father  bestowed  as  her  dowry  the  lands  in  question.  The  original 
charter  and  its  confirmation  by  King  William  the  Lion  will  be  found  given 
in  full  in  the  late  Sir  William  Fraser’s  book  on  the  Melvilles  Earls  of 
Melville , etc.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  4,  5,  where  also  is  a facsimile  of  King 
William’s  charter,  so  that  these  statements  can  be  verified. 

In  the  earliest  charter,  that  by  Reginald  Prat,  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  are  given,  which  I here  translate  from  the  original  Latin,  thus  : — He 
grants  ‘ Morgunessete  ’ by  these  marches, — to  wit,  as  the  old  way  or  road 
goes  to  Sauelmesforde  as  far  as  St.  Morgan’s  seat  [ad  sedem  Sancti  Morgani], 
and  from  the  seat  to  the  stone  [petram]  which  the  foresaid  Richard 
[Melville]  erected  by  advice  of  the  foresaid  Reginald,  and  from  the  foresaid 
stone  as  Witherlem  holds  to  the  high  way  or  great  road  [Magnam 
viani]  on  the  west  side  of  Armethe,  and  as  the  way  goes,  to  the  stream 
flowing  from  Monecapel,  and  from  Monecapel  westwards  to  the  head  of 
the  stream  flowing  as  far  as  South  Moss  [usque  ad  Suth  Mossam ],  and 
as  the  moss  and  dry  land  extend  themselves  as  far  as  the  rock  on  the 
west  side  of  the  moss,  and  from  the  rock  as  far  as  the  little  black  hill 
or  mount  [parvum  nigrum  montem\  and  from  the  hill  to  the  west  side 
of  the  peatary  [petera ; Sir  W.  Fraser  renders  this  ‘ craig,’  but  I think  it 
means  peatary]  of  ‘ Morgunessete,’  and  as  the  peatary  and  dry  land  ex- 
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tend  themselves  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  rivulet  flowing  from  the 
peatary  \petera\  and  as  the  rivulet  flows,  as  far  as  the  Avon  \Auin\ ; adding 
also  the  common  pasture  of  Manuel. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  description,  and  some  of  the  spots  indi- 
cated may  be  recognised  by  local  antiquaries.  In  the  charter  by  King 
William,  also  dated  between  1189  and  1199,  the  whole  territory  is 
briefly  and  comprehensively  styled  ‘ terram  de  Murgansete,’  the  land  of 
‘ Murganesete.’  This,  and  the  previous  charter,  so  far  as  I know,  contain 
the  earliest  references  to  the  word  from  which,  after  passing  through  several 
variations  as  ‘ Morgunessete,  Murganesete,  Morinside,  Morvingsyde, 
Morevensate,  Morwynside,  Morrowingsidis,’  and  others,  is  now  derived 
‘ Muiravonside.’  It  is,  however,  very  interesting  that,  so  recently  as 
1606,  the  name  reverted  to  something  resembling  its  original  signifi- 
cation. We  now  come  to  the  question  4 Who  was  St.  Morrowing  ? 5 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  in  both  the  early  charters  the  lands  are 
named  1 Morganessete,’  with  a slight  variation,  the  first  writ  clearly  implies 
that  this  name  was  derived  from  a particular  spot  known  as  St. 
Morgan’s  seat,  or  the  seat  of  St.  Morgan.  It  is  probable  that  this  may 
have  been  a prominent  point,  perhaps  that  eminence  known  as  c Sight 
Hill,’  but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  remembered  as  the  place  where  a person 
known  as  St.  Morgan  sat,  and  which  he  used  perhaps  as  a place  of  teaching. 
The  plain  statement  at  a date  so  early  that  this  was  a St.  Morgan  or  a 
Morgan  seemed  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  identity  with  St.  Marnan  or 
St.  Mirin,  and  there  is  no  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar  of  the  name  of 
Morgan,  though  we  find  a St.  Moran  or  Morandus,  who,  however,  had 
no  distinct  connection  with  Scotland.  And  here  I may  state  that  I do 
not  propose  to  say  who  ‘ St.  Morrowing  ’ really  was,  as  there  is  no  certain 
evidence  on  the  point,  but  I wish  to  make  a suggestion,  which  if  it  is 
wrong  I trust  some  one  will  definitely  correct,  or  if  it  is  right  I hope  those 
learned  on  the  subject  will  make  the  matter  more  clear.  There  is  indeed 
no  saint  in  the  Calendar  named  St.  Morgan,  but  that  was  the  name  of  a 
famous  person,  the  so-called  heretic  teacher  Pelagius.  He  was,  as  is  well- 
known,  a Welshman,  and  was  named  Morgan.  I have  not  the  material  at 
hand  to  enable  me  to  enter  minutely  into  dates,  but  it  is  known  that  St. 
Ninian,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Scottish  saints,  opposed  Pelagianism. 
It  is  also  known  that  between  the  death  of  St.  Ninian  and  the  time  of 
St.  Kentigern  or  Mungo  of  Glasgow  that  particular  heresy  spread  largely 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Hitherto  it  has  never  been  asserted  or  sur- 
mised that  this  was  owing  to  the  personal  presence  of  Pelagius  or  Morgan 
in  that  country.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  in  these  ancient  charters  we 
have  the  suggestion  if  not  the  evidence  that  Morgan  did  visit  what  we  now 
call  Scotland,  and  did  for  a time  personally  teach  there  his  peculiar 
doctrines  ? There  is  no  statement  to  that  effect  in  the  life  of  St.  Ninian, 
but  the  silence  of  that  work  is  no  proof  against  the  visit  of  Morgan,  as  the 
life  is  chiefly  a narrative  of  the  miraculous.  Morgan  being  himself  a 
Welshman  would  understand  and  be  understood  by  the  Celtic  population 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  inherent 
impossibility  that  it  is  his  name  that  is  thus  commemorated  by  the  ancient 
name  of  4 Muiravonside.’  I,  however,  affirm  nothing,  and  perhaps  others 
who  have  made  the  subject  a study  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  this 
question  ; and  if  4 Morganes-sete  ’ was  never  occupied  by  Pelagius,  they  may 
be  able  to  state  if  there  was  another  Morgan  or  St.  Morgan.  J.  A. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Sir  Willia?n  Wallace , by  A.  F.  Murison.  Famous  Scots  Series.  Oliphant, 
Anderson  & Ferrier  [1898],  8vo  pp.  159.  Price  is.  6d. 

‘ To  the  memory  of  the  comrades  and  helpers  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  men 
or  women,  distinguished,  obscure,  or  nameless.  Quod  de  republica  non 
desperassent.’  So,  flamboyantly,  lamely,  and  theatrically,  runs  the  dedica- 
tion, auguring  ill  for  the  common  sense  of  the  work.  It  is  a pity  that  600 
years  after  the  death  of  Wallace  we  still  wait  for  a rational  biography.  True, 
there  are  some  subjects,  such  as  Burns,  on  which  we  Scots  find  it  hard  to 
welcome  dispassionate  scrutiny  ; but  can  we  really  not  yet  see  Wallace  save 
through  the  distorting  and  magnifying  mist  in  which  the  alleged  Blind 
Harry  left  him  ? Was  Wallace,  our  greatest  patriotic  figure,  not  great 
enough  for  us  to  take  him  as  he  was  on  the  facts,  without  decking  him  in 
the  plumes  of  fiction  ? Professor  Murison’s  book  is,  to  a well-constituted 
mind,  positively  distressing.  Passages  and  appreciations  show  him  capable 
of  writing  a sane  and  reliable  account.  Instead,  he  chooses  to  be  uncritical, 
and  to  entwine  his  whole  narrative  round  Harry,  using  him  (as  he  puts  it 
in  a specious  phrase)  1 rather  by  way  of  illustration  than  as  a source  of 
facts.’  The  mischief  is  that,  one  way  and  the  other,  Harry  is  his  warp-  and 
woof  throughout  ; the  wit  of  man  would  be  foiled  by  the  effort  to  know 
where  ‘ illustration  ’ ends  and  ‘ fact  ’ resumes  ; and  every  illustration  is  a 
source  of  error.  Consequently  the  booklet  is  simply  ruined  as  history  by  a 
method  which  admits  romance  to  shape  and  colour  the  whole.  Otherwise 
it  might  have  been  good  and  useful,  summing  up  not  badly  what  of  reality 
there  is  to  gather.  Certainly  the  analysis  is  inadequate,  and  were  every 
Blind  Harry  passage  expunged,  the  remnant  would  not  serve  for  the  much 
needed  Wallace  manual  or  calendar.  The  connection  passes  strangely  un- 
observed between  things  so  obviously  related  as  Harry’s  battle  of  Earnside 
in  1298,  and  the  vouched  raid  on  Wallace  there  in  1303.  The  estimate  of 
Edward  I.  smacks  terribly  of  the  parish.  Reasonable  Scotsmen  now  recog- 
nise that,  be  Edward’s  ulterior  policy  what  it  might,  his  judgment  in  Balliol’s 
favour  was  sound  law.  The  Professor’s  depreciation  of  the  chronicler  Lang- 
toft  strikes  us  as  singularly  wide  of  the  mark.  Seemingly  Mr.  Gough’s  most 
valuable  volume  on  the  campaign  of  1298  has  been  overlooked.  To  say 
that  Edward  I.  in  that  year  burnt  Lochmaben  Castle  is  a gross  blunder, 
since  extant  bills  of  charges  show  that  he  garrisoned  it  and  strengthened  its 
fortifications.  With  regard  to  Wallace’s  journey  to  France,  one  is  startled 
to  find  it  set  down  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  mission  was  not  official.  Not 
official  ? Can  the  Professor  have  read  the  description  of  the  safe-conduct 
found  on  Wallace  when  he  was  captured  ? There  are  faults  of  style  as  well 
as  of  matter.  Phrases  such  as  that  an  officer  of  King  Edward  ‘ gets  a 
wigging,’  and  that  Robert  the  Bruce  was  influenced  ‘ by  some  trumpery 
matter  of  property,’  cannot  be  commended  as  felicitous.  1 Poor  old 
Harry  ! ’ sighs  the  Professor.  We  would  rather  say,  Poor  Wallace  ! 

William  Dunbar , by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  Famous  Scots  Series.  Oliphant, 
Anderson  & Ferrier,  Edinburgh  and  London  [1898]  8vo.  Price  is.  6d. 
Mr.  Smeaton  has  dedicated  this  monograph  to  Dr.  ^Eneas  J.  G.  Mackay 
and  Dr.  J.  Schipper,  in  recognition  of  their  excellent  work  as  editors  of 
Dunbar,  and  so  far  he  has  done  well.  But  he  would  have  done  much 
better  had  he  availed  himself  more  than  he  has  of  their  labours,  and  followed 
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more  closely  the  lines  laid  down  by  them  as  biographers  of  the  poet.  In 
electing  to  treat  the  subject  on  a plan  all  his  own,  he  has  very  nearly  obli- 
terated from  his  little  book  all  traces  of  the  influence  of  his  two  eminent 
masters]  The  exuberant  fancy  which  runs  through  so  much  of  his  narrative 
is  a quality  which  no  previous  biographer  of  the  Scottish  poet  has  possessed 
in  anything  like  the  same  degree,  and,  being  hopelessly  interwoven,  in  this 
particular  book,  with  crude  and  false  literary  and  historical  appreciations,  it 
is  a quality  not  to  be  mentioned  with  praise.  A tableau  like  the  one  in 
Chapter  I.  (pp.  13-22),  where  Henryson,  Dunbar,  Kennedy,  and  Douglas  are 
brought  together  at  a supposed  levee  in  1502,  would  by  itself  be  more  than 
enough  to  destroy  the  claims  of  its  author  to  be  considered  either  a bio- 
grapher or  a literary  critic.  No  student,  and  we  hope  not  even  the  4 general 
reader/  will  believe  that  Dunbar,  under  any  circumstances,  could  have  read 
to  Queen  Margaret  in  1502,  or  in  any  later  year,  his  poem,  Ane  Daunce  in 
the  Quenis  Chaulmer.  The  suggestion  is  preposterous.  Did  we  not  know 
from  Mr.  Smeaton  himself  that  many  of  his  4 facts  ’ have  been  obtained  by  ‘a 
sort  of  hypothetical  literary  synthesis  resulting  from  the  comparison  of  pro- 
babilities/ we  might  readily  have  suspected  that  so  much  new  information  as 
the  book  affords  about  Henryson  and  Kennedy,  to  name  only  two  of  the 
dramatis  persona , had  been  courteously  and  specially  communicated  by  some 
4 dusk  undeveloped  spirit  ’ from  Elysium.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however, 
before  concluding  this  notice,  that  Mr.  Smeaton  has  brought  to  light  three 
biographical  facts  of  first-rate  importance.  These  are  (1)  that  Dunbar  was 
probably  a pupil  of  the  Observantine  John  Leyrva,  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  to 
be  identified  as  4 carissimus  discipulusque  amicus  Gulielmus  Dunbar / men- 
tioned in  one  of  Leyrva’s  sonnets ; (2)  that  Dunbar’s  name  occurs  as  ‘Gul. 
Donbere  5 in  the  registers  of  the  old  University  of  Paris,  c.  1480-81  ; and  (3) 
that  a letter  of  Bishop  Blacadder  (now  among  the  D’Aumale  manuscript  col- 
lections), referring  to  the  4 glaring  sensuality  ’ of  James  IV.,  mentions  ‘a 
young  man,  a secular  priest/  by  name  ‘ Gulielmus  Dunbar/  as  one  of  4 the 
royal  attendants/  4 from  whose  influence  ’ on  the  young  king,  the  Bishop 
adds,  4 he  expects  much.’  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see  the  authorities 
for  these  statements ; and  had  Mr.  Smeaton  printed  them  either  in  his  text 
or  in  an  appendix  his  book  unquestionably  would  have  possessed  more 
value  than  it  has  at  present. 

Place-Names  i?i  Glengarry  arid  Glenquoich , and  their  Origin , by  Edward  C. 
Ellice.  London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  & Co.,  1898.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  + 126, 
and  folding  Map.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Ellice  has  here  essayed  to  interpret  the  place-names  in  a most  inter- 
esting Highland  district,  at  the  same  time  recording  all  local  traditions 
which  purport  to  explain  the  application  of  the  names.  The  interjection  of 
these  narratives  makes  the  little  book  readable  and  attractive.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gaelic  words  the  author  is  almost  always  correct ; of  course 
this  task  is  comparatively  easy,  as  the  names  still  exist  in  literary  form. 
Only  one  or  two  slips  can  be  noticed ; for  instance,  Mullantagart  must  be 
hill  of  the  priest , and  Inshantoir  should  be  island  of  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Ellice 
may  be  congratulated  on  his  essay,  and  it  would  be  well  if  others  would 
follow  his  example.  Scottish  proprietors  could  give  much  aid  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  place-names  if  they  would  put  on  record  names  appearing  on  old 
estate  plans  or  in  old  titles — names  now  often  obsolete  or  existing  in  much 
disguised  forms. 
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ROYAL  COMPANY  OF  ARCHERS— THE  FIRST  TARTAN 

UNIFORM. 

In  previous  notes  on  the  use  of  tartan  as  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Com- 
pany of  Archers  (vol.  xii.  pp.  20  and  59),  a plate  was  given  of  the  coat  and 
breeches  belonging  to  Oliphant  of  Gask,  who  joined  6th  July  1741,  showing 
the  tartan  used  by  the  Company  from  1713.  Mention  was  made  of  a 
picture,  signed  ‘Ric:  Waitt,  pinxit,  1715/  preserved  at  New  Hall,  near 
Carlops,  Mid-Lothian.  Who  the  picture,  which  is  reproduced  in  our  plate, 
represents  is  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the  study  of  the  tartan  is  con- 
cerned, so  long  as  it  is  clear  that  the  picture  is  that  of  a Royal  Archer,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Waitt  painted  a number  of  portraits  wearing  tartan, 
and,  looking  at  this  picture,  the  well  defined  lines  of  the  pattern  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  we  had  before  us  a fairly  reliable  delineation  of  it. 
Any  one,  however,  who  compares  the  portrait  with  the  tartan  itself  will  see 
at  once  that  the  artist  has  dealt  with  it  in  what  we  may  call  an  impressionist 
manner.  With  this  portrait  before  us,  if  we  had  been  on  the  hunt  for  a clan 
tartan,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the 
pattern  from  the  picture,  but  the  result  would  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent— in  fact,  could  have  no  resemblance  to  the  pattern  of  the  original 
cloth. 

Is  the  signature  to  this  picture  reliable  ? In  the  Minute-Books  of  the 
Royal  Company  (v.  ii.  p.  17 1)  we  are  informed  that  on  the  10th  of  July 
1732,  the  Company,  to  the  number  of  146,  shot  for  the  Edinburgh  Arrow, 
and  paraded  ‘ in  their  proper  habit,  with  their  bows  unbent  in  their  right 
hand,  and  a pair  of  arrows  on  the  left  side,  stuck  in  a white  and  green  bow- 
case,  worn  by  way  of  sash.’  The  earliest  bowcase  was  white,  the  sash  in  the 
New  Hall  picture  is  green  and  white,  and  the  mention  of  the  detail  of  colour 
at  the  above  date,  without  any  other  particular  about  the  uniform,  suggests 
that  it  was  something  new. 

The  1713  pattern  continued  in  use  with  the  Company,  so  far  as  it  had 
a uniform,  till  1788.  On  the  30th  May  1778  (Minutes,  v.  iii.  p.  233)  we 
VOL.  xm. — no.  li.  G 
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find,  ‘as  the  Company  have  hitherto  had  no  uniform  dress  for  [sic]  their 
ordinary  jackets  to  shoot  in,  and  that  it  has  long  been  considered  as  a proper 
and  decent  measure  that  the  shooters  should  always  appear  in  one  and  the 
same  fashion  of  tartan  and  uniform  dress,’  five  gentlemen,  including  Dr. 


THE  NEW  HALL  PICTURE. 

Spens,  were  named  a committee,  ‘ to  consider  of  a proper  dress  for  the 
above  purpose  and  to  report.’  On  the  8th  of  May  1788,  a meeting  (Minutes 
of  R.C.  A.  v.  iii.  p.  350)  ‘ took  into  consideration  the  dress  of  the  Royal 
Company,  and  fixed  upon  the  former  pattern  of  tartan  for  their  shooting 
dress,  and  ordered  that  Mr.  William  Dalrymple,  merchant,  be  employed  to 
get  a trial  web  of  tartan  manufactured  of  a better  kind  of  cloth  with  en- 
grained colours,’  which,  with  white  vest  and  breeches,  was  ordered  to  be  the 
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shooting  dress.  At  the  same  time  ‘ a green  lapelled  frock  ’ was  fixed  upon 
as  the  ‘ common  uniform  ’ of  the  members  of  the  Company. 

Twelve  years  afterwards,  we  find  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  had  to  complain 
(Minutes  R.C.A.  v.  iv.  p.  32)  ‘ he  had  some  time  ago  sent  to  London  and  got 
by  the  fly  a large  quantity  of  green  cloth  and  uniform  buttons  for  the  Com- 
pany ; that  afterwards  the  uniform  buttons  being  altered  a number  remained 
on  hand,’  and  1 craved  that  the  Company  should  consider  of  the  loss  ’ he 
had  sustained.  The  loss  was  made  good  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  but  we  hear  no 
particulars  of  the  trial  web. 

Having  settled,  then,  on  their  ‘former  tartan,’  on  the  14th  of  July  of 
the  same  year  we  find  (Minutes,  v.  iii.  p.  364)  ‘ ten  of  the  Company  marched 
from  the  hall  to  Bruntsfield  Links  in  their  shooting  habits  ’ to  shoot  for  the 
Edinburgh  Arrow.  What  the  ‘ former  ’ pattern  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
from  Oliphant  of  Gask’s  letter  of  1777  (. History  of  Royal  Company , p.  181), 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  uniform  as  possibly  the  only  one  left,  while  sending 
it  into  Edinburgh,  showing  that  inquiries  were  on  foot  among  members  to 
ascertain  the  pattern  of  the  uniform  used  till  then. 

Evidently  the  tartan  was  a difficulty,  for,  in  October  1788,  the  Council 
appointed  a meeting  at  the  hall,  to  which  ‘ the  Attorney-General,  the 
Secretaries,  the  Judges  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  Trotter,  and  H.  Jamieson  be 
summoned  to  attend,  for  their  advice  and  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
intended  alteration  of  the  dress  of  the  Royal  Company.’  On  the  1st  Nov. 
a tartan  pattern  shooting  dress  was  produced  to  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Spens, 
upon  which  sundry  alterations  were  proposed  by  the  members  present  : — 

‘ The  dress,  with  their  proposed  alterations,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Captain- 
General  by  Sir  James  Pringle  and  Dr.  Spens,  and  they  to  report  his  Grace’s 
opinion  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  same  committee,  which  is  continued.’ 
Ten  and  a half  months  thereafter,  18th  September  1789,  ‘Lord  Elibank 
produced  to  the  meeting  a pattern  shooting  jacket  for  the  ordinary  shooting 
members,  which  was  approved  of  and  appointed  to  be  the  uniform  dress  for 
shooting  in  time  coming,  with  cross  white  leather  belts  for  hanging  the 
tassel  and  quiver  on  each  side.’  The  description  of  this  dress  appears 
under  date  of  12th  May  1790,  when  it  is  described  as  ‘a  worsted  tartan 
short  jacket,  the  tartan  same  pattern  as  the  42nd  Regiment.’ 

Before  considering  the  history  of  this  new  tartan,  it  is  of  interest  to  fix 
the  date  of  a portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  now  in  Archers’  Hall,  dressed 
in  the  red  tartan.  Captain-General  the  Duke  of  Plamilton,  in  preparing  for 
the  march  out  in  1734  (the  Company  having  a custom  of,  at  a few  years’ 
interval,  having  a special  dress  parade),  wrote  to  the  Council : — ‘ The  bonnets 
of  the  officers  would  make  a better  figure  and  show  were  they  raised  and 
ornamented  with  something  or  other,  than  being,  as  they  now  are,  quite  flat. 
I was  thinking  a little  ornament  of  feathers,  green  and  white,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  bonnet,  would  have  a very  good  effect,  and  distinguish  the  officer 
better  at  the  head  of  each  division.’ 

The  Captain-General’s  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  we  find  in  the 
picture  under  consideration  that  the  bonnet  is  ornamented  with  green  and 
white  feathers.  It  must  thus  have  been  subsequent  to  1734  that  the  picture 
was  taken.  On  the  6th  of  August  1748,  by  request  of  several  members,  the 
Musselburgh  Arrow  was  shot  for  in  ‘ regimentals  ’ ; ‘ James,  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
Captain-General,  being  on  [sic]  their  head.  Before  his  Lordship  walked  the 
Magistrates  of  Musselburgh  and  their  pypers,  and  also  the  Company’s 
French  horns  playing  their  march.’  In  the  picture  the  Earl  is  shown  as  if 
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taking  part  in  shooting,  and  the  target  is  the  same  as  that  still  used  at 
Musselburgh — a square  wooden  frame,  with  canvas  marked  with  black  rings 
stretched  over  it.  Lord  Wemyss  was  Captain-General  from  1743  to  his 
death  in  1756,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  picture  is  a memento  of  the 
shooting  for  the  Musselburgh  Arrow  in  1748,  the  first  occasion  on  which  it 
was  shot  for  in  uniform.  We  must  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the 
special  appearance  of  the  target,  in  the  belief  that  a different  target  was  in 
use  then,  as  now,  in  Edinburgh.  This  evidently  was  not  the  case,  as  it  is 
laid  down  as  a general  rule  within  the  date  of  Lord  Wemyss’  occupancy  of 
Captain-Generalship  (Minutes,  v.  iii.  p.  83),  that  no  shot  is  to  be  accounted 
a clout  ‘ except  where  the  arrow  strikes  within  the  square  of  the  cloath  of 
the  mark.’ 

Till  1790,  then,  the  red  tartan  had  been  the  tartan  of  the  Company,  but, 
as  we  have  seen  before  this,  no  doubt  with  a Robin  Hood  sort  of  idea  in 
their  minds,  that  green  was  the  proper  Archer’s  dress,  a ‘ common  ’ uniform 
of  green  cloth  had  been  adopted  relegating  the  tartan  to  use  as  a shooting- 
jacket.  We  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  choice  fell  on  the 
42nd  tartan  because  it  was  a green  one,  and  one  which,  being  in  use  in  the 
army,  would  make  it  easily  procurable  of  a fixed  pattern.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Company 
that  it  was  anything  else  in  1790  but  the  ‘ 42nd  tartan.’  Judging  from  the 
portraits  preserved  of  members  wearing  this  tartan,  doubt  was  expressed  in 
the  previous  paper  if  the  tartan  were  the  same  as  that  now  worn  by  the 
Black  Watch.  After  considerable  inquiry,  quite  a number  of  garments 
have  been  found  for  examination,  mostly,  as  was  likely,  considerably 
dilapidated.  Though  the  outer  surface  may  be  somewhat  faded,  the  cloth 
where  protected  by  linings  may  be  assumed  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  the  colour.  This  is  decidedly  lighter  than  is  now 
usual,  the  darker  and  lighter  parts  being  easily  recognisable.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  lines  in  the  pattern  corresponds  accurately  with  the  present 
Black  Watch  tartan ; the  one  striking  difference  between  the  various  coats 
was  in  the  size  of  the  check,  the  same  square  of  the  pattern  varying  on 
the  different  coats  from  2 inches  across  to  3^6  inches.  This  no  doubt  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  hand-spinning  of  the  yarn  and  handloom  weav- 
ing of  the  cloth.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Allan  Jamieson,  the  nearly 
complete  uniform  worn  by  Mr.  Francis  Aitchison,  Leith,  at  the  visit  of 
George  IV.,  was  procured  from  his  widow,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  preserved 
at  Archers’  Hall.  It  is  the  uniform  of  the  large  picture  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun,  the  painting  of  which  gives  no  idea  of  the  tartan  used  being  like 
the  42  nd  ; in  fact,  in  none  of  the  life-sized  pictures  at  Archers’  Hall,  nor  in 
a picture  which  exists  of  Mr.  Aitchison  in  the  uniform  preserved,  is  the 
tartan  pattern  so  painted  that  any  one  could  recognise  it  with  an  approach 
to  certainty.  In  the  New  Hall  picture  the  figure  is  two  feet  high. 

• The  results  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Royal  Company 
with  tartan  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1st.  That  it  used  a red  tartan  from  1713  to  1788,  the  uniform  being 
used  almost  exclusively  for  parade  purposes. 

2nd.  That  when  in  1788  a shooting  dress  was  first  adopted,  the 
Company,  after  trying  the  former  pattern  of  tartan,  changed  it  for  the 
42nd ; and  of  it  the  pattern  never  varied  in  any  essential.  The  reasons 
for  this  adoption  were,  probably,  because  it  was  a green  tartan,  the 
traditional  colour  of  English  archers,  at  any  rate ; and,  as  being  used  by  a 
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regiment  in  the  royal  service,  always  procurable  of  a uniform  make.  Mr. 
R.  Dundas  Cay's  shooting  coat  of  this  tartan  is  at  Archers'  Hall.  Mr. 

Cay  joined  in  1827. 

3rd.  That  their  tartans  were  not  known  to  the  Royal  Company  as  clan 
tartans. 

4th.  That  the  New  Hall  picture,  in  spite  of  the  signature,  may  have 
been  painted  after  1732. 

5th.  That  the  small  picture,  at  Archers’  Hall,  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
in  the  red  tartan  uniform,  was  probably  painted  about  1748. 

6th.  That  portraits,  even  life-sized,  are  no  authorities  for  the  accurate 
determination  of  sets  of  tartans. 

We  must  be  fair,  however,  to  the  believers  in  clan  tartan.  In  the 
oldest  records  of  the  Company,  understood  to  be  copied  from  originals 
now  lost,  it  appears  that  at  first  ‘a  garb’  was  approved,  consisting  of 
(. History  of  R.C.A.  p.  29)  £a  white  vest,  green  breeches,  and  bonnet.’  As 
there  is  no  mention  of  a coat,  was  it  intended  that  each  man  should  wear 
his  clan  tartan  ? Likely  no  uniform  was  then  fixed.  It  is  distinctly  laid 
down  at  the  inception  of  the  Company  in  1676,  that  when  drawn  up  ‘in  a 
formal  Company  with  drums  and  colours,’  the  members  were  to  wear,  in 
addition  to  their  ‘ shooting  graith,’  ‘ the  Company's  seal  and  arms  in  their 
hats  or  bonnets,  as  their  badge  and  proper  cognisance’ ; though  they  were 
also  to  be  ‘ fitted  in  such  other  equipage  ’ as  the  Council  should  afterwards 
be  pleased  to  appoint,  hence  the  uniform  for  parade  purposes  in  1713. 

The  green  coat  worn  by  their  officer  (executive  servant)  at  first  was  a 
livery,  not  a uniform. 

Forty-second  tartan  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hastings-Campbell  of  Loudoun  Castle  has  pre- 
served a swatch  of  some  tartan  curtains  put  up  there  by  Flora,  Countess  of 
Loudoun,  in  1804,  as  it  is  believed.  The  pattern  of  this  tartan  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Royal  Company’s  green  tartan,  and  that  worn  by  the  Black 
Watch.  This  is  interesting  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  42nd  tartan  is  the  clan  tartan  of  the  Campbells. 


THE  FLODDEN  DEATH-ROLL. 

‘ There  is  no  grete  man  of  Scotlande  retorned  home  but  the  Chamberlain. 
It  is  thought  that  fewe  of  them  bee  lefte  on  lyve.’  So  ran  the  English 
‘Articules  of  Bataille  in  Brankstone’  {Nat.  MSS.  i.  2).  The  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  present  in  the  fight  at  the  head  of  his  men,  wrote  to 
Almoner  Wolsey,  that  besides  10,000  men  of  Scotland,  there  were  killed 
‘ the  King  of  Scotlande,  all  the  lordes  of  Scotlande,  excepte  five,  and  the 
moste  parte  of  the  noblemen  of  the  same’  (Nat.  MSS.  i.  4).  These 
accounts  were  not  far  from  the  truth.  John  Riddell,  the  antiquary,  records 
that  the  more  charter-chests  he  looked  through,  the  more  he  was  pene- 
trated with  the  feeling  that  almost  no  distinguished  family  in  Scotland  had 
escaped  without  the  loss  of  some  member.  Some  were  left  with  scarcely 
any  near  relatives  who  had  reached  manhood.  Around  the  bodies  of  the 
King  and  his  son  the  boy  Chancellor  and  Archbishop,  there  lay  ten 
earls  and  thirteen  lords,  and  with  them  fell  six  peers’  eldest  sons.  A 
bishop,  two  abbots,  the  preceptor  of  Torphichen,  and  the  French 
ambassador  were  also  among  the  slain.  The  Earl  of  Angus  lost  two 
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sons  and  a son-in-law,  the  Earl  Marischal  lost  two  sons,  Lord  Oliphant 
lost  two,  Lord  Cathcart  three,  Lord  Glamis  three  sons,  a son-in-law,  and  a 
grandson.  Sir  Alexander  Lauder,  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  brothers 
James  and  Sir  George,  were  killed;  so  were  Lord  Rothes  and  his  brother, 
Macdowal  of  Garthclone  and  his  son,  Henderson  of  Fordel  and  his  son, 
Home  of  Fast  Castle  and  his  son,  Home  of  Wedderburn  and  his  son  (the 
eldest  of  ‘ the  seven  spears  ’),  Boswell  of  Balmuto  and  his  brother  Boswell 
of  Auchinleck.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  cases  where  very  near  relatives 
fell  together.  But  the  names  of  the  slain,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  can  be 
usefully  catalogued  only  in  a classified  and  alphabetical  list. 

That  Scotland,  in  its  slain  on  this  9th  of  September  1513,  lost 
incomparably  more  than  England  lost  there  is  no  doubt ; the  Scottish  loss, 
as  Buchanan  pointed  out,  was  largely  in  the  ranks  of  her  leaders,  while  the 
English  loss  was  of  common  soldiers.  What  the  total  number  of  the  killed 
on  either  side  was,  or  whether  there  were  more  Scots  than  English  killed, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  original  Gazette  of  the  battle  preserved  in 
the  College  of  Arms,  London,  printed  by  Pinkerton,  ii.  456,  and  relied  on  by 
Tytler  (iv.  82),  announced  that  the  Scottish  loss  amounted  to  10,000  men. 
There  is  a contemporary  account  of  the  battle  written  by  an  Englishman 
which  is  also  extant — a part  of  it  in  print,  and  a part  in  MS.  A complete 
print  of  the  document  compiled  from  these  parts  by  David  Laing,  is 
contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries , printed 
1867  (vii.  141).  In  Dr.  Laing’s  opinion  this  account  may  be  ranked  as  a 
State  paper.  The  preliminaries  of  the  battle,  and  the  action  itself,  are 
related  in  it  with  care  and  detail.  Thereafter  £ ensueth  the  Names  of 
sonderey  Noblemen  of  the  Scottes  slaine  at  the  said  battle  and  feld.  . . .’ 
The  names,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three  notables,  follow,  and  the  narrator 
continues  : — ‘ Over  and  above  the  said  persons,  ther  ar  slaine  of  the 
Scottes  vewed  by  my  Lord  Dacre,  the  nombr  of  xi.  or  xn.  thousand  men, 
and  of  Englishmen  slaine  and  taken  prisoners  upon  xn.  c.’ 

The  numbers  named  in  this  account  are  not  adopted  without  variation 
by  subsequent  English  chroniclers,  but,  according  to  all  of  them,  the 
proportion  of  Scottish  loss  is  very  great  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Hall,  whose  Cliro?iicle  appeared  in  1542,  says,  ‘of  the  Scottes  they  slewe 
twelve  thousande  at  the  leaste  . . . and  of  the  English  syde  were 

slayne  and  taken  not  xv.  c.  men,  as  it  appeared  by  the  bok  of  wages  when 
the  souldiours  were  payed.’  Hall’s  figures  are  adopted  in  the  English 
ballad  of  Flodden  Field,  the  best  version  of  which  is  that  edited  by  Weber 
in  1808  : — 

‘ The  certain  sum  being  searched  out, 

Twelve  thousand  Scots  died  in  that  steed ; 

On  the  English  side  were  slain  about 
Some  fifteen  hundred  as  we  read.’ 

Although  the  old  spelling  has  been  lost  here,  the  ballad,  first  printed, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  1664,  is  attributed  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is, 
perhaps,  immaterial  to  be  noted  that  the  stanza  quoted  here,  which  forms 
lines  2290-2294  of  Weber’s  edition,  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier  print  by 
Lambe  from  another,  and  generally  inferior,  but  not  less  prejudiced 
version.  In  Dingley’s  metrical  account  produced  by  Higgins  in  1587,  and 
reprinted  by  Weber  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Battle  of  Flodden,  p.  259,  full 
twelve  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have  fallen ; the  losses  of  the  English  are 
not  computed.  Holinshed,  who  was  contemporary  with  Hall,  alludes  to 
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the  fact  that  some  say  the  Scots  lost  12,000,  but  thinks  that  8000  is  nearer 
the  mark.  He  uses  the  same  phrase  as  Hall  does,  when  speaking  of  the 
English  loss — ‘ there  were  taken  and  slaine  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  as 
appeared  by  the  booke  of  wages,  when  the  souldiers  were  paid.’  The 
Scottish  Buchanan,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  Scots  lost  over  5000, 
and  the  English  not  less.  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie  gives  no  actual  figures. 
After  narrating  the  varying  fortune  of  the  day  till  the  last  carnage  round 
the  King,  he  proceeds : ‘ The  feild  all  discomfeist  on  this  maner  on  bayth 
the  sydis,  for  nather  Ingland  nor  Scotland  knew  quha  had  the  better  in 
that  battell,  bot  that  they  mist  thair  king,  for  thair  was  evir  twa  Inglismen 
for  ane  Scottisman  slane.’ 

None  of  these  versions  has  been  adopted  by  later  writers.  Weber,  without 
animadverting  on  the  asserted  numbers  of  Scottish  slain,  says  that  Hall’s 
and  Holinshed’s  version  of  the  English  loss  is  ‘ certainly  far  below  truth,’ 
and  hints  that  Holinshed  indicates  that  that  loss  was  larger  than  the  figure 
he  mentions.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  vicar  of  Brankstone  ( The  Battle  of 
Flodden  Field , p.  67),  accepts  the  ballad’s  ‘sum’  of  the  Scottish  killed,  but 
stops  there — ‘From  10,000  to  12,000  fell  on  the  field  with  their  king,  and 
we  may  rely,’  adds  Mr.  Jones,  ‘ that  nearly  as  many,  if  not  an  equal  number, 
fell  on  the  side  of  the  English,  for  who  ever  heard  of  a Scotsman  being  in 
battle  without  leaving  indelible  proofs  that  he  had  been  there?’  Mr.  Jones 
is  somewhat  supported  in  his  theories  by  the  terms  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham’s  letter  to  Almoner  Wolsey — ‘The  said  Scotes  were  so  surely 
harnessed,  &c.,  that  arrowes  did  them  no  harme,  and  they  were  so 
myghtie  large  and  grete  men  that  they  wolde  not  fall  whenn  4 or  5 
billes  strake  on  oon  of  thaym  at  oonys.’  Robert  White,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (Archceologia 
AEliani , 1859,  p.  197),  describes  the  movement  executed  by  Lord  Dacre 
by  which  he  closed  the  only  avenue  of  escape  open  to  the  Scottish  royal 
division,  and  continues — 1 Still,  it  is  placed  on  record  by  one  of  our  most 
valuable  English  chroniclers  (Holinshed,  History  of  Scotland,  ed.  1585, 
p.  301),  that  if  at  this  period  Home  and  the  remainder  of  the  King’s  army 
had  assailed  the  English,  who  were  now  all  collected  together,  “victory  had 
undoubtedly  rested  with  the  Scots.”  We  have  thereby  proof  that  the 
strength  of  England  was  almost  exhausted,  and  her  warriors  knew  this  so 
well  that  afterwards  they  “ confessed  themselves  bound  to  God  for  their 
safety  and  deliverance  out  of  that  danger.”  ’ ‘ The  Inglismen  in  this 

battle,’  says  Bishop  Leslie,  in  1571  (. Historie , Sc.  T.  Soc.  ed.  pp.  146-7), 
‘war  sa  vanquist  (Lat.  version,  ita  exhauste ),  that  the  neist  winter  tha 
never  send  to  speir  how  we  do  ’ (Lat.  version,  pacatissimatn  nobis 
hiemem  reliquerint ). 

King  James  had  left  the  camp  at  the  Borough  Muir  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men.  Surrey,  by  one  of  the  earliest  English  accounts,  arrived  at 
Flodden  with  30,000.  Mr.  Jones,  above  cited,  says  (p.  68),  after  an 
examination  of  authorities,  ‘ we  shall  not  err  far  from  the  truth  when  we 
assign  to  the  different  armies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  some- 
thing" more  than  40,000  each  besides  horse-soldiers,  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  be  far  from  4000  or  5000.’  Mr.  White,  however,  in 
the  communication  also  above  cited  (p.  215)  estimates  that  the  whole  force 
at  the  King’s  disposal  did  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-four  thousand 
fighting  men. 

While  few  of  the  rank  and  file  who  perished  can  now  be  identified, 
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the  list  of  those  who  were  persons  of  property  or  position  may  in  time  be 
made  tolerably  complete.1 

The  authorities  which  we  have  taken  for  the  items  on  the  following 
list  are 

(a)  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Battle,  ed.  by  David  Laing  in  Proceed- 

ings of  Soc.  of  Scot.  Antiq.  1867.  Vol.  vii.  p.  149,  et  seq. 

(b)  Battle  of  Flo dden  Field , contemporary  metrical  account,  ed.  by  Weber, 

1 808. 

(c)  Lord  Dacre’s  Letter,  17th  May  1514.  See  Pictorial  Hist,  of  Scot. 

(d)  Acta  Dominorum  Concilii.  Printed  in  Scottish  Antiquary,  xii.  116-122. 

(e)  Register  of  the  Great  Seal. 

(f)  White’s  List  of  the  Killed  at  Flodden.  Archceologia  ALliana , vi.  p.  69, 

et  seq. 

(g)  Exchequer  Rolls.  Vol.  xiv. 

(h)  Wood’s  Douglas's  Peerage. 

(j)  Douglas’s  Baronage. 

And  the  works  cited  by  name  throughout  the  List.  In  some  cases,  where 
several  authorities  exist,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  mention 
more  than  one. 

The  registers  frequently  do  not  state  expressly  that  Flodden  was  the 
place  of  death.  Thus  the  name  Flodden  is  not  used  in  the  sasines  of 
the  Crown  vassals  till  1518.  The  usual  phrases  in  the  earlier  registers 
are  * qui  obiit  in  bello,’  ‘in  campo  bellico,’  ‘cum  domino  rege,’  ‘in  campo 
sub  vexillo  regis,’  ‘in  exercitu  in  Northumberland.’ 

A ROLL  OF  THE  SLAIN. 

The  King — James  the  Fourth  (a,  b,  etc.),  aged  40  years. 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Chancellor  of  Scotland — Archibald 
Stewart,  natural  son  of  the  King,  aged  21.  ‘The  Theme  of 
Panegyric,  by  Erasmus  and  Ariosto  ’ (a,  Leslie,  Historie  of  Scotland , 
1571,  Sc.  Text  Soc.  ed.  p.  146,  etc.). 

The  French  Ambassador — La  Motte  (Tytler,  History ). 

The  Earl  Constable — see  Earl  of  Erroll. 

Earls  : — 

Argyll,  Archibald,  second  Earl  (g). 

Atholl  (b,  Leslie,  History , p.  146),  John,  second  Earl  (h,  Nisbet,  ii.  177, 
but  see  Hist.  MSS.  7 th  Rep.  711). 

Bothwell  (a,  b),  Adam,  second  Earl. 

Caithness  (b),  William,  second  Earl. 

Cassillis  (a,  b),  David,  first  Earl. 

1 The  English  lost  very  few  men  of  rank,  and  few  prisoners  of  rank  were  taken  on 
either  side.  ‘ Dyvers  prisoners  are  taken  of  the  Scottes,  but  noe  notable  personne,  oonly 
Sir  Willm  Scott  [of  Balwearie],  knight,  councelour  of  the  said  King  of  Scottes  [and  see 
Exchequer  Rolls , xiv.  p.  80],  and  as  said  is  a gentilman  well  lernyd.  Also  Sir  John 
Forman,  knight,  broder  to  the  Beesshop  of  Murrey,  which  Beesshop  as  is  reported,  was. 
and  is  mosst  principall  procurour  of  this  warre  ; and  another  callid  Sir  John  Coolchome  ’ 
{Contemporary  Account , ed.  by  Laing).  Thomas  Schaw,  the  chief  cook,  was  also  taken 
prisoner  [Exchequer  Rolls,  xiv.  p.  53).  The  Metrical  Account , edited  by  Weber,  narrates 
that  Lord  Johnston,  Sir  Sandy  Hume,  Sir  Richard  Hume,  and  William  Carr  were 
prisoners  before  the  battle.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Sir  Humfrey  Lisle 
and  Mr.  Harry  Gray  prisoners.  Sir  John  Gower  of  Yorkshire  and  Sir  John  Boothe  of 
Lancashire  were  reported  missing  ( Contemporary  Account). 
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Crawford  (a,  b),  John,  fifth  Earl  (Leslie,  History , p.  146;  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays , i.  185). 

Erroll  (a,  b),  William,  fourth  Earl  (Leslie,  History , p.  146). 

Fair  (?)  The  contemporary  metrical  account  (b)  gives  the  name  Fair  among 
his  list  of  Earls.  May  this  be  Hew  Campbell  of  Loudoun,  Sheriff  of 
Air  (Ayr),  whose  son’s  tutor  appeared  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
on  27th  September  t 5 1 3,  and  gave  caution  for  his  administration? 
(Suppressed  volume  i.  of  the  Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament .)  Another 
suggestion  might  be  hazarded — that  if  the  odd  letter  ?n,  which 
in  dates  is  so  often  both  written  and  printed  aj , might  in  composition 
have  been  mistaken  by  the  writer  of  the  metrical  account  for  of  then 
the  name  Earl  of  Air  might  be  a misreading  for  Earl  Mair  or  Marr. 
Robert,  fourth  Lord  Erskine,  who  fell  at  Flodden,  considered  himself, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  to  have  been,  de  jure  Earl  of  Mar.  He 
is  not  enumerated  otherwise  in  this  metrical  account. 

[Glencairn,  Cuthbert,  third  Earl,  erroneously  added  to  the  list  by  Tytler, 
History  of  Scotland .] 

[Huntly,  Alexander,  third  Earl,  erroneously  added  to  the  list  by  Tytler.] 

Lencar  (?)  (a). 

Lennox  (a,  b),  Matthew,  second  Earl  (e). 

Montrose  (a,  b),  William,  first  Earl  (Leslie,  History,  p.  146). 

Morton  (b),  James,  second  Earl. 

Rothes,  George,  second  Earl  (h). 

Bishops  : — 

Caithness  (a).  This  was  Bishop  Andrew  Stewart  (Keith,  Catalogue  of 
Bishops ),  and  Tytler  erroneously  included  him  in  the  slain.  The  Earl 
of  Caithness  was  killed,  but,  some  days  after  the  battle,  the  Bishop 
was  present  with  the  Lords  of  the  Council  (d). 

The  Isles  (a).  George  Hepburn,  uncle  of  first  Earl  of  Bothwell  (Keith, 
Catalogue). 

Abbots 

Inchaffray  (a).  Laurence  Oliphant,  second  son  of  the  second  Lord 
Oliphant. 

Kilwinning  (a).  William  Bunch. 

The  Preceptor  of  Torphichen,  otherwise  styled  Lord  Saint  John.  William 
Knollis  (Crawford,  Officers  of  State , 366  ; Inventory  of  Wigton  Titles , 
No.  176). 

Lords 

Askill  (a)  (Atholl  ? Arskine  or  Erskine  ?). 

Bargeny  (b),  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargeny  ? 

Borthwick  (a,  b),  William,  fourth  (?)  Lord. 

Culwen  (a),  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Cullean  ? 

Dawissie  (a),  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie  ? 

Elphinston  (a),  Alexander,  first  Lord. 

Erskine,  Robert,  fourth  (?)  Lord  (g,  588). 

Forbes  (a,  b),  John,  sixth  Lord? 

Hay  of  Yester,  John,  second  Lord  (h). 

Herries,  Andrew,  second  Lord  (g). 
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Innermeath,  Thomas,  second  Lord  (h). 

Juderby  (a),  (?)  not  John,  Abbot  of  Jedburgh. 

Lowet  (a),  in  mistake  probably  for  the  Master  of  Lovat. 

MaxwelL(A,  b),  John,  third  Lord. 

Orkney,  Henry  Sinclair,  Lord  (g,  32). 

Ross  (a)  of  Halkhead,  John,  second  Lord  (h). 

Sempill  (a),  John,  first  Lord  (h,  j). 

Seton,  George,  third  Lord  (h). 

Sinclair,  Henry,  first  Lord  (h). 

Masters  : — 

Angus,  George,  Master  of  Angus  (a),  eldest  son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Angus. 

Cathcart,  Alan,  Master  of  Cathcart,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Lord  Cath- 
cart  (h). 

Keith,  Robert,  Lord,  eldest  son  of  William,  third  Earl  Marischal  (h).  P. 
Buchan  {Account  of  the  Family  of  Keith , 1820,  pp.  40,  41)  says  : 
‘ Robert  . . . was  put  to,  and  fought  most  valiantly  at  the  battle  of 
Flowdonfield,  where  he  left  Sir  William  Keith  of  Inverugie,  and  Sir 
John  Keith  of  Ludwharn,  with  other  friends.  He  married  Beatrix, 
daughter  to  Archibald  Bell  the  Cat,  Earl  of  Angus,  and  died  before 
his  father.’  But  Douglas,  Baronage,  contradicts  the  statement  re- 
specting both  Lord  Keith  (cites  sasine)  and  Keith  of  Inverugie,  q.v . 

Lovat,  Thomas,  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  son  of  the  third  Lord  Lovat  (h). 

Oliphant,  Colin,  Master  of  Oliphant,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Lord 
Oliphant  (h). 

Ruthven,  William,  Master  of  Ruthven,  eldest  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Ruthven  (h). 

Deans  : — 

[Glasgow  (Tytler,  History).  Unless  there  were  two  deans  at  this  time — 
a dean  in  possession  and  a dean  postulate — this  personage  has  been 
erroneously  added  to  the  list.  The  Dean  of  Glasgow  is  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Lords  of  Council  on  19th  and  26th  September 
I513  (D)0 

Restalrig.  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson  was  apparently  among  the  slain  (d). 

Knights,  Gentlemen,  etc.  : — 

Abercromby  of  Birkenbog,  James. 

Adair  of  Kinhilt,  Galloway,  William  (g,  p.  486). 

Adam,  John.  (Douglas,  Baro?iage  (j),  citing  ‘Attestation  from  the  Magis- 
trates of  Forfar,  taken  from  their  books,  penes  Magist.  Adam  de 
Maryburgh.’)  John  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Maryburgh. 

Admulty  in  Ferny,  Florentinus  (g). 

Allardice  of  Scatoquhy,  David  (d). 

Anstruther  of  that  Ilk,  Andrew  (j). 

Arnot  of  Woodmell,  Robert  (f). 

Balfour  of  Dene  Myln,  Fife,  John  (g,  p.  495). 

Ballingall  of  that  Ilk,  John  (e). 

Bannachtyne,  Alexander,  of  Lowpas,  Bute,  letaliter  vulneratus,  et  inde 
obiit  (g,  596). 
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Blackadder  of  that  Ilk,  Robert  (f). 

Boiswell  of  Auchinlek,  Thomas  (e). 

Boswell  of  Balmuto,  Sir  Alexander  (j).  Douglas,  Baronage , says  that  he 
was  killed  along  with  his  brother,  Thomas  Boswell  of  Auchinleck. 

Buchanan,  John,  younger  son  of  Buchanan  of  Leny.  He  died  without 
issue.  {Red  Book  of  Menteith,  i.  303  ; Stirlings  of  Keir,  415,  quoting 
Robert  Buchanan’s  account.) 

Buntyne  of  Ardoch,  Dumbartonshire,  qui  obiit  in  campo  in  Anglia 

(G,  587). 

Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  Sir  Duncan  (h).  Ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Breadalbane. 

Campbell  of  Lawers  (Tytler,  History ). 

Campbell,  George,  principal  gardener  of  the  great  garden  of  Stirling 
(g,  p.  38). 

Campbell  of  Loudoun  (?) — [see  above;  note  on  the  name  Fair  among  the 
Earls). 

Cathcart,  Alan — see  Master  of  Cathcart. 

Cathcart,  John,  third  son  of  second  Lord  Cathcart  (h). 

Cathcart,  Robert,  second  son  of  second  Lord  Cathcart  (h). 

Cockburn  of  Langton,  Sir  William  (c). 

Cockburn,  , son  of  Sir  William  Cockburn  of  Langton  (c). 

Colvill  of  Hilton  and  Ochiltree,  Robert  (d,  h).  Ancestor  of  the  Lords 
Colvill  of  Culross,  and  of  the  Lords  Colvill  of  Ochiltree. 

Cornwal  of  Bonhard,  John  (f). 

Crammond  of  Fullerton,  Forfarshire,  and  Crammond  Regis,  co.  Edinburgh, 
James  (o,  pp.  571,  574)- 

Crawford  of  Ardagh,  John  (f). 

Crawford  of  Auchinames,  Robert  (f). 

Crawford  of  Crawfordland,  John  (j). 

Creichton  (Rothven),  James  (e). 

Dempstare  of  Carastoun,  Forfarshire,  William  (g,  p.  584). 

Douglas  of  Almornes,  Galloway,  Robert  (g,  p.  481). 

Douglas  of  Craigmoy,  Archibald  (g). 

Douglas  of  Drumlanrig,  Sir  William  (f). 

Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  Sir  William,  second  son  of  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Angus.  He  was  slain  along  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Master  of 
Angus  (j). 

Douglas  of  Lochleven,  Robert  (d). 

Douglas,  Sir  John  (f). 

Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  James.  He  was  among  those  who  did  not  return 
home  at  this  time  from  the  king’s  host,  and  for  the  protection  of  whose 
property  the  Lords  of  the  Council  took  measures,  Sept.  1513  (d). 

Dunbar  of  Dumboy,  Galloway,  Sir  James  (g,  483). 

Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  Galloway,  John  (g,  483-6). 

Edmonstoun  of  Duntreath,  William  (g,  p.  579).  He  was  captain  of  the 
Castle  of  Doune,  in  Menteith,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
William,  then  a minor  {Red  Book  of  Menteith,  i.  481). 

Edmonstoun  of  Redinach,  William  (g,  580).  This  is  probably  Edmon- 
stoun of  Duntreath  above  mentioned. 
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Ferguson,  Gilbert  (d). 

Fleming  of  Barlogan,  Renfrew  (g). 

Fleming  of  Barochan,  William  (f).  Is  he  not  the  same  as  the  preceding  ? 

Foreman*,  Sir  Adam,  Royal  Standard-bearer. 

Forsyth  of  Cadintoun,  Aberdeenshire,  David  (g,  p.  627). 

Glenquhoun,  Peeblesshire  (g). 

Gordon  in  Ardee,  Galloway,  Robert  (g,  p.  484). 

Gordon  of  Knockenshene,  Galloway,  Sir  Alexander  (g,  p.  484). 

Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  Sir  Alexander  (h,  sub  voce  Lord  Kenmure). 

Gordon,  Sir  William,  third  son  of  second  Earl  of  Huntly  (h). 

Gordon,  in  Schevis,  Aberdeenshire,  George  (g,  587). 

Graham  of  Garvock,  Archibald. 

Graham  of  Kinkellis,  Strathearn,  George  (g,  512). 

Grahame  of  Calendreth,  George,  ‘qui  viam  universe  carnis  in  campo  de 
Flodoun  sub  vexillo  regis  Jacobi  IV.  ingressus  est5  (e,  1531-2,  No. 
1120).  Son  of  second  Lord  Graham. 

Graunte,  John  of  (a).  Not  the  chief  of  the  Grants,  who  at  this  time  was 
John,  second  Laird  of  Freuchie,  and  survived  the  date  of  the  battle 
for  some  years  (Fraser,  Chiefs  of  Grant). 

Gray  of  Lithe,  Robert,  second  son  of  third  Lord  Gray  (h). 

Guthrie  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  Alexander.  On  a fly-leaf  of  the  MS.  in  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  compiled  by  John  of  Ireland  ‘for  the  instruction  of 
King  James  IV.,’  dated  1493  a.d.,  and  given  by  Alexander  Guthrie  of 
that  Ilk  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Guthrie,  is  the  following  note 
in  writing  of  the  16th  century: — ‘Obitus  Alexandri  Guthrie  de 
eodem,  militis,  et  Alexandri  Strathachni  de  Balmady  apud  bellum  de 
Brankstoun  in  Northumberland,  nono  die  mensis  Septembris  anno 
domini  im  vc  decimo  tercio.  Orate  pro  eis.’  Guthrie,  his  eldest  son 
David,  his  three  brothers-in-law  David,  William,  and  George  Lyon,  and 
his  nephew  Sir  Thomas  Maule  of  Panmure  were  all  among  the  slain. 

Guthrie,  younger  of  that  Ilk,  David  (j). 

Haig  of  Bemerside,  William  (j). 

Haldane  of  Gleneagles,  Sir  John. 

Halkerstoun,  George,  burgess  of  Edinburgh  (g,  52). 

Hall,  in  Fulbar,  Adam  (f). 

Hare  of  Bold,  Peeblesshire, (g,  p.  583). 

Henderson  of  Fordel,  James  (j). 

Henderson,  eldest  son  of  James  Henderson  of  Fordel  (j). 

Hepburn  of  Craggis,  Sir  Adam,  second  son  of  second  Lord  Hales  (e). 

Heris  of  Laggan,  Galloway,  Robert  (g,  483). 

Home  of  Balcater  (c). 

Home  of  Fast  Castle,  Cuthbert,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Home  (c). 

Home  of  Wedderburn,  Sir  David  (a,  b),  father  of  ‘the  seven  spears  of 
Wedderburn.’ 

Home,  George,  eldest  son  of  Sir  David  Home  of  Wedderburn  (c). 

Home,  Sir  John,  of  Fast  Castle  (a,  c). 

Home — see  also  Hume. 

Hoppringle  of  Smailholm,  David  (j,  citing  Nisbet,  Appendix , p.  72). 

Houston  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  Patrick  (f). 

Hume  of  Sunlaws,  John. 
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Inche  of  Parkhill,  Fifeshire,  John  (g,  495). 

Inglis  of  Douchlas,  Strathearn  (g,  p.  586). 

Inglis  of  Murthocarney,  Fifeshire,  Thomas  (g,  494). 

Johnstone  of  that  Ilk,  William  (j). 

Keen,  Sir  Malcolm  (b). 

Keith  of  Craig,  John  (j),  younger  son  of  William,  second  Earl  Marischal. 

Keith  of  Ludquhairne,  Sir  John  (j,  citing  Abercromby,  ii.  540 — see  also 
above , Note  on  Lord  Keith). 

Keith,  Robert — see  Lord  Keith. 

Keith,  William  de  Keith,  of  Troup,  second  son  of  William,  Earl 
Marischal  (h,  j,  citing  sasine). 

Keith  of  Inverugie,  Sir  William  {see  Note  on  Lord  Keith).  But  Douglas, 
Baronage , says  that  he  survived  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  V. 

Kennedy  of  Ballathis,  Annandale  (g,  p.  579). 

Kennedy  of  Bargeny — see  Lord  Bargeny. 

Kennedy  of  Cullean — see  Lord  Culwen. 

Kirkcaldy,  in  Hill  of  Lumquhat,  Fifeshire,  Symon  (g,  496). 

Laudar  of  Blyth,  Sir  Alexander,  Provost  of  Edinburgh  (g,  p.  52).  On 
17  August  previous  he  had  founded  an  altarage  in  St.  Giles’s  Kirk, 
Edinburgh,  dedicated  to  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Gabriel  the 
Archangel  (Wilson,  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  p.  166). 

Laudar  of  Hatton,  Sir  George,  brother  to  Sir  Alexander  Laudar  of  Blyth 
(g,  j,  sub  voc.  Dalmahoy,  citing  Hay’s  Collection,  Adv.  Lib.,  &c.). 

Laudar,  James,  brother  to  Sir  Alexander  Laudar  of  Blyth  (g). 

Leslie,  William,  younger  brother  to  George,  Earl  of  Rothes  (e). 

Lindsay  of  Barskeauch,  Galloway,  Herbert  (g,  pp.  482-3). 

Lindesay,  Walter,  eldest  son  of  Sir  David  Lindesay  of  Edzell,  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Crawford  [Lives  of  the  IJndsays , i.  p. 
i85)-  • 

Lindesay  of  Kirkforther,  David,  third  son  of  Patrick,  Lord  Lindesay  of 
the  Byres,  who  was  the  ‘ fore  speaker  ’ who  spoke  the  famous  parable 
before  the  battle.  David  died  without  issue  ( Lives  of  the  Lindsays ). 

Livingstone  of  Easterweems,  Sir  Robert  (f). 

Livingstone,  William,  eldest  son  of  William  Livingstone  of  Kilsyth  (h), 
(Crauford,  241). 

Lockhart  of  Cleghorn,  Allan  (j). 

Lyle, , next  of  kin  to  John,  fourth  Lord  Lyle,  and  custodier  of  Duchell, 

seems  to  have  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner  (d). 

Lyon,  David,  son  of  third  Lord  Glamis  (h). 

Lyon,  George,  son  of  third  Lord  Glamis  (h). 

Lyon,  William,  son  of  third  Lord  Glamis  (h). 

Macaulay,  Aula,  of  Doune,  Menteith  (g,  577). 

Macdowell,  Thomas,  younger,  of  Garthclone,  Galloway  (g,  480,  485). 

Macdowell,  Uchtred,  of  Garthclone,  Galloway  (g,  480,  485). 

Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane,  Sir  John  (j). 

MacKey n,  The  (a),  MTan  of  Ardnamurchan  ? (Tytler,  History ). 

Maclean,  The  (a). 
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Maclean  of  Dowart,  Hector  (j,  citing  MS.  History  of  the  family,  and 
Buchanan’s  Hist,  of  the  Clans'). 

Maclean  of  Dowart,  Lauchlan  (Tytler,  History). 

MacLellan  of  Bomby,  Sir  William  (f). 

M‘Lellane  of  Gelstoun,  Patrick  (d). 

Macnaughton  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  Alexander  (j,  citing  * History  of  Family  from 
their  writs  ’). 

Maitland  of  Lethington,  William  (h). 

Maule  of  Panmure,  Sir  Thomas  (h). 

Maxwell  of  Tynwald,  Edward  (g,  p.  48 1). 

Melville,  younger  of  Carnbee,  John  (e),  xv.  153  (3355),  (g),  1546,  9th  June. 
Melville  of  Raith,  Sir  John  (h). 

Menteith  of  Bothkennar,  Stirlingshire,  Rankine  (g,  477). 

Mercer  of  Aldie,  Sir  Henry. 

Moncrieff  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  John.  (But  G.  Seton,  House  of  Moncreiff,  1890, 
follows  Douglas,  Baronage , and  says  merely  that  he  died  before  1530.) 
Moncrieff  of  Estercolsie,  Fifeshire,  William  (g,  577). 

Montgomerie  of  Skelmorlie,  Cuthbert. 

Moray  of  Abercairney,  Andrew  (j). 

Moray,  George,  eldest  son  of  Andrew  Moray  of  Abercairney  (j). 

Morton  (or  Myrton)  of  Randerston,  John,  ‘ probably  ’ (Laing  Charters , 300). 

Mowat  of  Stanehouse, , Lanarkshire  (g,  586). 

Multrar,  John,  of  Newton  of  Markindie,  Fifeshire  (g,  498). 

Mure, , of  Torrous  Mure,  Wigton  (g,  585). 

Murehede,  John,  of  Bully  (g). 

Murray  of  Blackbarony,  John  (j,  quoting  service  in  the  family  archives,  in 
favour  of  Andrew  Murray  of  Blackbarony — ‘ pater  dicti  Andreae  obiit 
in  campo  bellico  apud  Tuplehaugh  [Twislehaugh  ?]  in  Anglia  cum 
domino  rege  Jacobo  quarto  nono  die  Septembris  1513.’ 

Murray  of  Castletoun  in  Stratherne,  William  (Hist.  MSS.,  7th  Rep.  711). 
Murray  of  Fala  Hill,  John  (f). 

Murray  of  Ochtertyre,  Patrick  (j). 

Napier,  Sir  Alexander,  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Napier  of  Merchiston. 
Nelson, , of  Madinpap,  Dumfriesshire  (g,  p.  572). 

Ogilvie,  Alexander,  fifth  son  of  Sir  James  Ogilvie  of  Deskford  (h). 

Ogilvie  of  Inchmartin,  James  (Hist.  MSS.,  7th  Rep.  711). 

Oliphant- — see  above,  1 Masters  ’ and  ‘ Abbots.’ 

Otterburn,  Thomas,  burgess  of  Edinburgh  (e). 

Pitcairn,  Andrew,  of  that  Ilk,  and  seven  sons  (Gen.  Did.  London,  1739). 
But  Pitcairn  of  that  Ilk  then  was  Henry,  and  did  not  die  in  1513 
(Laing  Charters). 

Pringle — see  Hoppringle. 

Ramsay,  Henry,  of  Cotland  of  Bondhalf,  Fifeshire  (g,  496). 

Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Sir  Alexander  (h).  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Dalhousie. 

Ramsay  of  Foulden,  Berwickshire,  Nicholas  (g,  592). 

Ramsay  of  Redy,  Henry  (e). 

Ramsay  of  Trarinyeane,  Galloway,  Sir  John  (g,  482),  The  ex-Lord  Bothwell. 
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Reid,  John,  of  Akinhead,  Clackmannanshire,  father  of  Robt.  Reid,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  Abbot  of  Kinloss,  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Session 
(Keith,  Catalogue). 

Rettray  of  Rettray,  in  Murthley,  Perthshire  (g,  594).  Douglas,  Baronage , 
narrates  the  difficulties  which  his  son,  Sylvester,  the  next  heir  to 
Rattray,  experienced  in  being  served  heir  to  his  father  and  brother. 
Rollo  of  Duncrub,  Robert,  ‘probably’  (h).  Ancestor  of  the  Lords  Rollo. 

Rorison  of  Dunragane,  , Dumfriesshire  (g,  580). 

Ross  of  Cragy,  , Perthshire  (g,  579). 

Rutherford  of  Swynside,  Roxburghshire  (g,  p.  600). 

Ruthven  of  Ruthven,  Perthshire,  William  (g,  571). 

Scott  of  Hastendean,  Sir  Alexander  (f). 

Scott,  Patrick,  farmer  in  Stratherne  (g,  p.  489). 

Seton,  Sir  Alexander  (a),  of  Touch,  &c.  (g,  p.  603). 

Simson  of  Grange  of  Bothkennar,  Stirlingshire,  Andrew  (g,  p.  477). 
Simpson  of  Logie,  Stirlingshire,  William  (g,  p.  477). 

Sinclair  of  Roslin,  Sir  William  (f,  but  j contra). 

Skene  of  that  Ilk,  Alexander  (j,  citing  sasine  of  his  son — 17  July  1514). 
Somerville  of  Cumbusnethan,  Sir  John,  second  son  of  third  Lord  Somer- 
ville (h). 

Spotswood  of  that  Ilk,  William  (j). 

Stewart  of  Garlies,  Sir  Alexander,  or  his  son  (h).  Ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Galloway. 

Stewart  of  Minto,  Sir  John  (h).  Ancestor  of  the  Lords  Blantyre. 

Stewart,  James,  of  Traquair,  son  of  James,  Earl  of  Buchan  (h). 
Strathachney,  Alexander,  of  Balmady  (Ireland’s  MS.,  see  above,  s.v.  Guthrie, 
Sir  Alexander). 

Striveling  in  Mylntoun  of  Creauch,  in  Stewartoune,  John  (g,  491). 

Vallanche,  in  Burgeswallis,  near  Selkirk,  Archibald  (g). 

Wardlaw  of  Kilbaberton,  Edinburghshire,  Henry  (g,  574). 

Wemyss  of  that  Ilk,  Sir  David  (h). 

Wilye,  Corscaunfield,  John. 

Wood  of  Raik,  Aberdeenshire,  William  (g,  p.  576). 


THE  SCOTS  VERSION  OF  THE  POEM  ‘ MODER  OF  GOD.’ 

Of  the  poem  which  begins  with  the  words,  ‘ Moder  of  God  and  Virgin 
undefould,’  there  exist  two  versions,  and  two  copies  of  one  of  them  are  in 
Scots.  One  of  these  Scots  MSS.  is  in  Edinburgh  (John  of  Ireland’s  MS., 
Advocates’  Library  MSS.,  18.2.8.) ; the  other  is  in  Oxford  (Bodleian  MS., 
Selden  B 24).  They  are  interesting  both  on  account  of  their  texts  and 
because  it  was  on  the  strength  of  their  colophons,  and  of  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  that  the  poem,  now  held  to  be  Hoccleve’s,  was  for  a long  time 
ascribed  to  Chaucer.  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall,  when  editing  these  two  Scots 
copies  of  the  poems,  along  with  the  only  known  English  copy  (Phillipps 
MS.  8151)  in  parallel  columns  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (A  Parallel  Text 
Edition  of  Chaucer's  Minor  Poems , p.  137),  said,  ‘The  only  known 
English  copy  of  it  is  in  the  collection  of  Hoccleve’s  Minor  Poems,  now  in 
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the  library  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.  . . . No  one  can  suppose 
that  poor  Hoccleve  had  the  power  of  writing  his  master’s  Mother  of  God? 
Such  was  Dr.  Furnivall’s  opinion  of  Hoccleve.  But  it  subsequently 
appeared  that  at  this  time  he  had  only  procured  a copy  of  the  Phillipps 
MS.,  and  had  not  seen  the  handwriting  of  the  original.  For  when  he 
afterwards  came  to  make  his  ‘ Comments  on  some  of  Hoccleve’s  Poems  ’ 
(Hoccleve’s  Works  ; Minor  Poems,  edited  for  the  E.E.T.S.  by  Fred.  J.  Furni- 
vall ; p.  xxxix.  § 4),  he  says  : — £ Setting  aside  the  biographical  poems,  the 
most  interesting  question  among  the  others  is,  did  he  [Hoccleve]  write 
“ The  Moder  of  God,”  which,  on  the  strength  of  two  untrustworthy  Scotch 
MSS.,  some  of  us  at  one  time  attributed  to  Chaucer.  When  I did  so,  I 
hadn’t  seen  the  Phillipps  MS.,  in  which  this  poem  appears  in  Hoccleve’s 
own  hand  among  the  other  pieces — undoubtedly  his — in  the  MS.  Nor  did  I 
then  feel  the  importance  of  the  false  ryme  in  the  poem  with  cure — a ryme 
which  at  once  caused  the  German  critics  to  declare  that  the  poem  was  not 
Chaucer’s.  But  as  soon  as  I took  up  the  Phillipps  MS.  in  Hoccleve’s  own 
hand,  and  then  found  the  two  other  instances  of  this — our — ure  ryme  in  its 
Old  Castle  poem — to  'honure,  wole  endure , 15/222-4,  and  peynture,  honure 
(vb.  infin ?),  figure,  creature,  2 1/4 10- 15  . . . . I gladly  gave  up  the  poem 
as  Chaucer’s  and  accepted  it  as  Hoccleve’s  ....  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seemed  too  good  for  Hoccleve,  judgd  by  some  of  the  inferior  versions  first 
printed.  But  Hoccleve’s  poems  to  the  Virgin,  poor  though  they  be,  are,  I 
think,  better  than  his  other  productions,  and  in  the  Mother  of  God  he  un- 
doubtedly did  his  best.’ 

The  principal  fact  in  favour  of  Hoccleve- is  that  the  earliest  copy  of  the 
poem  occurs  in  his  own  writing  among  his  own  works.  There  is  also  a 
coincidence  in  certain  rhymes  between  this  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
some  of  Hoccleve’s  undenied  poems,  on  the  other.  Hoccleve’s  poems 
were  written,  it  is  supposed,  between  the  years  1413  and  1446  or 
thereby.  So  Hoccleve’s  copy  of  this  poem  may  be  said  to  be  of  a date 
little,  if  anything,  later  than  1440  at  the  latest,  while  no  other  copy  of  an 
earlier  date  than  1490  or  thereby  is  known  to  exist.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  this  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  consideration,  which  we  shall 
presently  refer  to,  the  whole  case  for  Hoccleve’s  authorship.  Against  this 
is  the  fact  that  in  1490,  or  thereby,  there  were  two  copies  of  an,  in  some 
respects,  preferable  version  in  another  and  distant  dialect,  and  that  these 
are  the  only  other  copies  in  existence.  Further  investigation  may  show 
that  one  of  these  last-mentioned  copies — the  Oxford  copy — is  earlier  than 
the  other ; but,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  the  Scots  MSS.  are  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  contemporary.  In  considering  the  age  of  these  Scots  MSS.  it 
seems  relevant  to  observe  that,  though  they  may  be  borrowed  from  a 
common  original,  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  The  writers  of  both 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Oxford  MSS.  wTere  themselves  Scots,  so  as 
regards  dialect  either  might  have  translated  and  been  copied  by  the 
other. 

John  de  Ireland,  the  writer  of  the  Edinburgh  MS.,  was,  possibly, 
a scion  of  the  Scottish  family  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Michel 
as  settled  in  Poitou  (Fcossais  en  France , p.  177).  Michel,  in  citing 
Buchanan’s  History,  xii.  fol.  138,  calls  him  Robert  Ireland,  docteur  de 
Sorbonne  (p.  260),  but  his  name  was  certainly  John.  He  entered  the 
College  of  Navarre  as  a theological  student  in  1446,  and  was  made 
Doctor  by  the  University  of  Paris  in  1475.  (Du  Launy,  Hist . de  VUniv. 
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de  Paris  ; cit.  by  Leyden.)  According  to  Johannes  Ferrerius  (Appendix  to 
Boethius,  cccxcii.),  this  John  of  Ireland,  very  distinguished  among  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne,  a Parisien,  and  by  nation  a Scot,  visited  Scotland  in  1471, 
and  was  invited  in  the  most  flattering  manner  by  James  III.  to  repatriate  him- 
self. Shortly  afterwards,  according  to  Ferrerius,  he  did  so,  and  received  in 
reward  a very  wealthy  benefice  ( sacerdotio  amplissimo ).  It  was  probably 

after  this  visit  of  Ireland’s  to  Scotland  that  he  became,  as  he  tells  us  on  the 
last  leaf  of  the  Advocates’  Library  MS.,  a professor  of  theology  at  Paris.  In 
1476  he  again  visited  Scotland.  At  this  time  James  III.  had  imprisoned 
his  brother  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany.  The  Duke,  however,  had 
broken  ward  and  escaped  to  France,  where  he  was  hospitably  entreated 
by  Louis  XI.  ‘ Now,’ says  Leslie,  ‘Jhon  Irland  Doctour  of  Theologie, 
and  in  the  college  of  Paris  professor,  to  Scotland  frome  the  French 
king  is  sent  legat,  to  provoke  the  Scotis  king  against  Ingland,  that 
the  Inglis  king  mycht  find  na  occasioun  to  supplie  the  Duke  of  Burgundie 
against  France,  quhilk  he  feiret.  Bot  the  French  king  in  this  legacie 
cheiflie  laboured  for  amitie  betuene  him  and  his  brother  Duke  of 
Albanie,  quhilk  the  legat  nocht  obteyneng,  returnes.’  James  then  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  Edward,  whereupon,  continues  Leslie,  £ Doctor 
Irland  forsaid,  convoyet  with  a knycht  and  a religious  man,  cumis  legat 
agane  to  steir  up  the  King  of  Scotis,  and  ernistlie  persuade  him  to  thretne 
weiris  against  Ingland.  This  legat  for  many  causes  certifies  the  king  and 
lordis  that  except  it  be  done  the  band  betuene  France  and  Scotland  wil  be 
brokne  . . . Quhairfor  the  Scotis  king  till  Ingland  directes  tua  heralds,  and 
be  thame  desyresof  the  Inglis  king  that  nouther  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  nor 
no  uther  he  support  contrare  to  France  ; uthirwise  he  wold  stand  in  thair 
defence  for  the  aide  consideratioun  and  band  betuene  them  sa  mony  yeiris.’ 
(Leslie,  Historie  of  Scotland ; Sc.  Text.  Soc.  edn.,  pp.  94,  95.)  We  are  not 
told  that  John  returned  to  France  this  time,  and  we  find  a Magister 
Johannes  de  Irlandia  sitting  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1483  and  in  1484. 
He  appears  on  the  roll  among  those  notables — the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  the  Secretary,  the  Rector  of  Ayr,  and  the  Provost  of  St  Andrews — 
who  come  between  the  Abbots  and  the  Barons.  (Acts  of  Parliament,  ii. 
'53,  167.) 

It  was  then  that,  in  all  probability,  he  first  settled  in  Scotland.  A John 
of  Ireland,  doctor  of  theology  and  rector  of  Hawick,  is  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  James  III.  to  France  in  1484.  (Crawfurd,  Affairs , i.  45,  ed. 
1726.)  In  1490  the  author  of  the  MS.  describes  himself  as  int . al.  rector 
of  Foresta  (Forres  ?),  and  Dempster  says  that  he  died  Archdeacon  of  St. 
Andrews.  Leyden  calls  him  tutor  of  James  V.  He  certainly  wrote  one 
work  in  the  character  of  an  instructor  of  that  prince’s  father.  On  the  blank 
leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  Advocates’ MS.  is  inscribed  the  words — ‘ Writtin 
and  completit  in  Edinburgh  be  the  humyl  orator  Johne  of  Irland,  creit  and 
promovit  in  Parys,  the  yer  of  the  incarnacioun  a thousand  four  hundreth  and 
nynty  yereis’ ; and  again  on  the  last  leaf  the  words — ‘ Hoc  opus  fuit  com- 
pilatum  apud  Edinburgh  ob  reverenciam  nostri  salvatoris  domini  Jhesu  et 
sui  matris  et  pro  utilitate  Scotorum  regis  Jacobi  quarti  cleri  et  sui  populi  a 
magistro  Johanne  de  Irlandia,  sacre  theologie  professore  Parisiensi,  Rectore 
de  Foresta  anno  1490.  Orate  pro  eo.’  If  Dempster  (Hist.  Ecclesiastica 
Gentis  Scotorum , Bk.  ix.  No.  752)  can  be  believed,  Ireland  wrote,  besides 
a volume  of  sermons  and  another  of  letters,  a book,  /;/  Magistrum  Sententi- 
arum , in  four  books,  also  the  Reconciliationis  modus  ad  Jacobum  111 . Rcgem 
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super  dissidio  cum  Duce  Albanice.  These  works,  like  so  many  known  to 
Dempster,  are  not  now  to  be  found ; perhaps  Dempster  alone  could  have 
estimated  the  extent  of  our  loss.  But  the  Ireland  MS.  now  in  the  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  and  unknown  to  Dempster,  exists.  It  answers  to  the 
title  of  none  of  Dempster’s  list.  It  is  in  seven  books,  is  in  the  verna- 
cular, is  a work  on  theology,  is  dated  1490,  and  was  compiled  by  him 
‘pro  . . instructione  illustrissimi  principis  Jacobi  quarti  Scotorum.’  He 
inserts  the  poem  we  speak  of,  and  shortly  after  it  two  longer  poems  in 
Latin,  in  the  pious  hope  that  the  young  king  will  read  them.  In  addition 
to  this  book,  Ireland  wrote  a book  on  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  passage  in  it, 
in  which  he  himself  tells  us  of  this  former  work,  is  as  follows  : — ‘I  knaw  that 
Gower,  Chauceir,  the  Monk  of  Berry,  and  mony  uther  has  writtin  in  Inglis 
tong  richt  wisly  induceand  personis  to  lefe  vice  and  folow  wertuis  . . ... 

and  thocht  my  langage  be  not  in  ryme  [he  still  ventures  to  write,  and  so  on] 
and  sene  I have  spoken  samekle  of  this  noble  and  holy  virgin  I will  on  ye 
end  of  this  buk  writ  ane  orisoune  that  Galfryde  Chauceir  maid  and  prayit 
to  this  lady,  and  thocht  I be  nocht  eloquent  in  this  tong  as  was  that  noble 
poet,  I will  writ  her  twa  orisounes  in  Lattin  that  I maid  of  this  noble  and 
excellent  lady,  and  send  furth  of  Paris  with  a buk  that  I made  of  her  con- 
ceptioune  to  the  fader  of  gud  mynd,  the  first  is  of  the  gret  honour  and 
dignite  of  this  lady,  and  the  second  is  of  her  noble  and  haly  byrth  of  her 
blist  son  Jhus.’ 

An  Irish  antiquary  directs  my  attention  to  a passage  in  Ware's 
learned  work  on  Irish  antiquities,  &c.,  viz.: — ‘John  of  Ireland,  said 
to  live  about  1460  ; and  (if  we  believe  Michael  Plodius,  quoted  by  Antonius 
Alphonsus  Fernandus)  writ  a book  called  A Bundle  of  Flowers.  For  (says 
he)  about  the  year  1469  he  gathered  out  of  all  the  sacred  writers  the  very 
best  flowers  proper  for  all  subjects.’  But  since  Thomas  of  Ireland  published  a 
book  called  The  Flowers  of  the  Doctors,  Ware  doubts  that  Plodius  and  his 
followers  may  have  confused  the  two  together.  ‘Some,’  he  continues,  ‘say  that 
one  John  of  Ireland,  a Dominican,  also  writ  a book  intituled  ScalaDei,  or  A 
Ladder  to  scale  Heaven  by  (Ware’s  Antiquities  of  Ireland ; the  First  Book  of 
Irish  Writers , ch.  xi.  p.  23,  1705  edition). 

The  fact  that  Ireland  was  an  ambassador  from  the  King  of  France 
derogates  in  no  way  from  the  probability  of  his  Scots  nationality.  On  the 
contrary,  it  enhances  the  probability  if  argument  is  needed.  On  the  strength 
of  his  surname,  perhaps,  he  is  said  by  De  Launy  (. History  of  the  University 
of  Paris')  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  but  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  MS.  in 
the  Advocates’  Library,  his  speech  bewrayeth  him  a Scot.  Michel,  in 
mentioning  him,  alludes  to  the  Scots  family  of  Ireland  which  was  settled  in 
Poitou,  and  the  ennobled  family  of  the  same  name  in  Normandy,  whose  tra- 
ditional place  of  origin  was  Ireland;  but  though  John,  the  orator  in  the 
language  of  the  Sorbonne,  protests  himself  destitute  of  eloquence  in  the 
tongue  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  a cursory  perusal  of  his  MS.  leads  to  an 
opinion  that  if  Mr.  Tait,  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography , is  not 
correct  in  speaking  of  Ireland’s  Scottish  birth,  Ireland  is  at  least  of  Scots 
extraction,  and  has  a Scots  tongue. 

The  Oxford  volume,  which  contains  the  other  copy  of  the  poem,  is  the 
same  in  which  was  found  one  of  the  two  most  important  Troilus  texts,  and 
the  ‘ unique  exemplar  of  the  Kingis  Quairt  Mr.  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  in  his 
recent  assault  on  the  ascription  of  that  poem  to  King  James,  describes  the 
volume  as  a poetical  miscellany  containing  poems  of  Chaucer,  Hoccleve, 
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Lydgate,  and  other  known  and  unknown  authors.  ‘ That  it  was  written  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Scottish  scribes  does  not  admit  of 

any  doubt/ but  * no  colophon  tells  us  who  the  compilers 

were,  or  where  they  dwelt ; whether  they  made  it  as  a private  copy,  for  a 
church  library,  or  for  some  rich  book  collector/  Some  of  the  signatures 
on  its  margins  show  that  originally  or  at  an  early  date  the  MS.  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Sinclairs,  but  ‘ unfortunately  there  is  no 
memorandum  by  Selden  himself,  informing  us  when  or  through  what 
channel  it  came  into  his  possession.’  {The  Authorship  of  the  King's  Quair , 
a New  Criticism , by  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  1897.)  The  poem  to  the  ‘Moder  of 
God  ’ is  the  sixth  piece  in  the  book. 

Ireland’s  copy  of  the  poem  was  printed  in  1801  by  Leyden,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  The  Complaynt  of  Scotland , and  was  printed 
again  in  Notes  and  Queries  (1st  series),  August  1855.  Neither  of  these 
prints  is  an  accurate  description  of  Ireland’s  MS.  The  Selden  MS.  was 
printed  in  1 866,  by  R.  Morris,  as  the  last  piece  in  his  Aldine  edition  of 
Chaucer,  vol.  6,  p.  308.  ‘ The  Orison  to  the  Virgin  beginning  “ Moder  of 

God  ” was  found  by  me,’  says  Dr.  Morris  in  his  preface,  ‘ in  the  Bodleian 
MS.,  Seld.  B.  24  (a  MS.  marked  with  strong  Scottish  peculiarities),  and 
seems  more  accurate  than  the  copy  published  in  Notes  and  Queries , from  a 
MS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library.’  Dr.  Morris’s  print  is,  however,  by  no  means 
an  accurate  transcript  of  his  find.  In  1878  the  poem  was  again  printed 
from  its  three  known  MSS.  in  the  Chaucer  Society’s  No.  lvii.  Parallel 
Texts  of  the  minor  poems.  The  Phillipps  text  was  printed  in  1830  in  No. 
lxi.  of  the  Chaucer  Society’s  series,  as  one  of  Chaucer’s  minor  poems,  and 
in  1892  as  Hoccleve’s  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  It  seems  worth  while  to  print  the  Scots  MSS.,  together 
with  notes  indicating  the  variants,  other  than  those  of  mere  spelling, 
between  them  and  the  Phillipps  MSS.  Both  the  Scots  MSS.  have  been 
carefully  copied  for  the  purpose,  the  transcript  of  the  Selden  MS.  having 
been  collated  with  the  original  by  Miss  A.  F.  Parker,  Oxford.  The  poem 
is  in  one  of  Chaucer’s  principal  metres,  viz.,  seven  line  stanzas  of  lines  of 
five  accents,  the  lines  being  metrically  arranged  so  that  the  rhymes  are — 
line  three  with  line  one,  lines  four  and  five  with  line  two,  and  line  seven 
with  line  six ; or,  more  shortly, — five  measure  sevens,  a b a b b c c.  If  the 
one  copy  is  not  taken  from  the  other,  they  are  still  obviously  nearly  related 
to  each  other,  much  more  nearly  than  to  the  Phillipps  MS.  (printed  in  the 
E.E.T.S.  edition  of  Hoccleve).  The  tenth  stanza  in  the  Phillipps  MS.  is 
given  in  full  as  a specimen  of  that  text.  In  it  occurs  the  un-Chaucer-like 
rhyme.  The  stanza  will  be  found  below  (p.  118). 

The  other  consideration  which  we  alluded  to  above,  as  likely  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  poem,  is  one  with  which  the  present 
article  cannot  attempt  to  deal.  It  is  the  question  of  the  immediate  source 
of  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  poem.  Dr.  Fumivall  points  out  that  the 
source  of  the  last  six  stanzas  is  the  prose  Latin  prayer  to  the  Virgin, 
O Internet ata , and  hazards  the  conjecture  that  the  rest  of  the  poem  may 
be  likewise  ‘ englisht  from  other  Latin  prayers  not  yet  identified.’ 
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Incfpit  Oratio  Galfridi  Chauncer.1 

I. 


Selden  MS. 


Moder  of  god  and  virgin  undefould 
O blisfull  quene  oure  quenis  emperice2 
Preye  thou  for  me  that  am  in  syn  ymould3 
One  to  thi  sone  the  punysar  of  vice4 
That  of  his  mercy  thoch  that  I be  nyce 
And  neclegent  in  keping  of  his  law 
His  hie  mercy  my  soule  on  to  him  draw. 


Moder  of  God,  and  virgyne  undefouled 
O blisfull  quene  of  quenys  emperice 
Preye  thou  for  me  that  am  in  syn  ymouled 
To  God  thy  sontf  the  punyschar  of  vice 
That  of  his  nwci  though  that  I be  nyce 
And  negligent  in  keping  of  his  lawe 
His  hie  mercy  my  soule  unto  him  drawe. 


1 The  Phillipps  version  is  entitled  Ad  Beatam 

Virginem.  The  Selden  MS.  has  no 
heading. 

2 O blisful  queene  of  queenes  Emperice. 

3 Praye  for  me  that  am  in  synne  mowled. 

4 To  God  thy  sone  punysshar  of  vice. 


Thou  moder  of  mercy  wey  of  indulgence 
That  of  all  wertu  art  superlatif 
Savour  of  saulis  throu  thi  benevolence2 
O humyll  lady  mayde  moder  and  wyve3 
Causar  of  pes  stynthar4  of  woo  and  strive 
My  prayer  to  thi  sone  that  thou  present5 
Sene  of  my  gilt  hooly  I me  rapent.6 

1 virtu. 

2 Saver  of  us  by  thy,  &c. 

3 Humble  lady,  &c. 

3- 

Eenyng  connfort  of  ws  wreichis  all 
Be  at  myn  ending  quhen  that  I sail  deye 
O well  of  piete1  one  to  the  I call 
Fulfillit  of  sueitnes  help  me  for  to  weye2 
Agane  the  feynd  that  with  his  handis  tweye 
And  all  his  mycht  wil  pluk  at  the  ballance3 
T o wey  ws  doune  kep  ws  from  his  mischance.4 


Thou  moder  of  mercy  way  of  indulgence 
That  of  all  m^rcy1  art  sup^rlatyve 
Savour  of  saulis  be  thi  benevolence 

0 humble  lady,  maide,  mod^,  and  wyfe 
Causar  of  pes,  styntan?  of  wo  and  stryfe 
My  preyere  to  thy  son^  that  thou  present 
Syn  of  my  gilt  hoolly  I me  repent. 

fenter  of  wo,  &c. 

My  prayer  unto  thy  sone  presente. 

1 fully  me  repente. 

3- 

Benygne  confort  of  us  wrechis  all 
Be  at  my n ending  quhen  that  I schall  deye 
O well  of  pitee,  unto  thee  I call 
Fulfillit  of  suetness£  help  me  to  weye 
Agane  the  fende  that  with  his  handis  tueye 
And  all  his  mycht  will  pluk  at  the  balance 
To  wey  us  doum  kepe  us  from  his  mischance. 


1 pitee. 

2 Ful  of  swetnesse  helpe  me  to  weye. 

3 And  his  might  plukke  wole  at  the  balance. 

4 Nusance. 


4- 

And  for  thou  art  ensample  of  chastite 
And  of  all  vyrtuis  worschip  and  honour 
Abone  all  women  blissit  mot  thou  be2 
Now  speik  now  prey  wnto  our  salviour 
That  he  me  send  suych  grace  and  favour 
That  all  the  hait  and  byrnyng3  licherye 
He  si  ok4  in  me  blissit  madene  marye. 


4- 

And  for  thou  art  ensample  of  chastitee 
And  of  all  virgynes1  worschip  and  honour 
Above  all  womwen  blessed  mote  thou  be 
Now  speke  now  preye  unto  oure  Salvioure 
That  he  me  send  suich  grace  and  favozzr 
That  all  the  hete  and  brywnyng  lecherye 
He  sloke  in  me  blissit  maden  Marye. 


1 And  of  all  vyrtuis  worship,  &c. 

2 Among  all  wommen  blessid  thow  be. 

3 brennyng. 

4 qwenche. 
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5- 

Most  blissit  lady  cleir  licht  of  the  day1 
Tempil  of  our  lord  and  woce  of  all2  gudnes 
That  by  thi  prayer  wipith  clene  away3 
The  filth  of  our  saulis  wikitnes 
Put  furth  thi  hond  help  me  in  my  destres 
And  fro  temptacioun  lady  deliver  me 
Of  wikit  thocht  for  thi  benignite. 


5- 

Most  blissit  lady  clere  licht  of  day 
T emple  of  oure  lord  and  voce  of  alle  gudeness<? 
That  by  thi  preyere  wipist  clene  away 
The  filth  of  oure  soulis  wikkitness* 

Put  furth  thy  hand  ; help  me  in  my  distress^ 
And  fro  temptaciozzn  lady  deliver  me 
Of  wikkit  thocht  for  thy  benignitee. 


1 O blessid  lady  the  cleer  light  of  day 

2 Temple  of  our  lord,  and  roote  of  al  goodnesse 

3 That  by  prayere  wypest  cleene  away 
The  filthes  of  our  synful  wikkidnesse  • 

Thyn  hand  foorth  putte  and  helpe  my  distresse 
And  fro  temptacioun  deliure  me 
Of  wikkid  thoght  thurgh  thy  benignitee. 


6. 

So  that  the  will  fulfillit1  be  of  thi  sone 
And  that  of  the  holigost  he  me  illumyn2 
Prey  thou  for  ws  as  evir  has  bene  the  wone: 
All  suich  emprice  sekerly  bene  thin 
For  suich  ane  advocat  may  no  man  devin 
As  thou  lady  our  grevis  to  redres 
In  thi  refute  is  all  our  sekernes. 


6. 

So  that  the  will  fulfild  be  of  thy  sone 
And  that  of  the  Holy  Goste  he  me  illumyne 
Preye  thou  for  us  as  ever  hath  benr’  thy  wone 
Al  suich  enprisr  [hath]  sekirly  ben^  thyne 
For  suich  advocate  may  no  mazz  devyne 
As  those  lady  oure  greves  to  redress^ 

In  thy  refute  is  all  oure  sekirnessr. 


1 fulfild. 

2 menlumyne. 

3 Preye  for  us  as  ay  hath  be  thy  wone 
Lady,  alle  swiche  emprises  been  thyne 
Swich  an  advocatrice,  weo  can  dyvyne 

As  thow  right  noon  our  greeves  to  redresse. 


7- 

Thou  schapin  art  by  goddis  ordinaunce 
To  prey  for  us  flour1  of  humilite 
Quharfar  of  thin  office  have  rememberaunce2 
Lest  that  the  feynd  throu  his  subtilite 
That  in  await  lyith  for  to  caucht  me 
Me  nevir  ourcum  with  his  trechery 
Wnto  my  soulehelle  lady  thou  me  gy. 


7- 

Thou  schapen  art  by  Goddis  ordynance 
To  preye  for  us  flour  of  humilitee 
Quherfore  of  thyne  office  have  remembrance 
Lest  that  the  fende  throu  his  subtilitee 
That  in  awayte  lyith  for  to  cacche  me 
Me  never  ourcum  with  his  treckerye 
Unto  my  soule-hele  lady  thou  me  gye. 


1 Mene  for  us  flour,  &c. 

2 Ficche  that,  lady,  in  thy  remembraunce 
Lest  our  fo,  the  feend,  thrugh  his  sotiltee 
That  in  awayt  lyth  for  to  cacche  me 

Me  ouercome  with  his  treecherie 
Unto  my  soules  helthe  thow  me  gye. 


8. 

Thou  art  the  way  of  our  redempcioun 
For  crist  of  the  dedenyt1  for  to  tak 
Both  flesch  and  blood  to  this  entencioun2 
Upone  a croce  to  dyene  for  our  sak 
His  precius  deth  maid  the  feyndis  quaik 
And  cristin  folk  for  to  rejosene  evir 
Help  frome  his  mercy  thatwenochtdissevir.3 


8. 

Thou  art  the  way  of  oure  redemptiozzn 
For  Crist  of  the  dedeynyt  not  for  to  take 
Bothe  flesche  and  blood  to  this  entenciozzn 
Upon  a croce  to  deyen  for  oure  sake 
His  pmfiousz?  deth  maid  the  fendis  quake 
And  cristyn  folk  for  to  rejoisen  ever 
Help  for  his  mercy  that  we  no^/zt  dissever. 


1 of  thee  hath  deyned  for,  &c. 

2 Flessh  and  eek  blood  for  this  entencioun 
Up  on  a crois  to  die  for  our  sake. 

3 From  his  mercy  helpe  us  we  nat  dissevere. 
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Remember  eik  upone  the  sorow  and  peyne1 
That  thoti  sufferit  in  to  his  passioun 
Quhen  watter  and  blud  out  of  thin  ene 
tweyn 

For  sorow  of  him  ran  by  thi  chekis  doune2 
And  sene  thou  knowest  weil  the  enchesone3 
Of  his  deing  w as  fr  to  saif  mankind 
Thou  moder  of  mercy  have  that  in  thi  mynd. 


Remewber  eke  upon  the  sorow  and  peyne 
That  thou  sufferit  in  to  his  passioun 
Quhan  watir  and  blood  out  of  thyn*  eyen 
tweyne 

For  sorow  of  him  ran  by  thy  chekei'  doun^ 
And  syn  thou  knowist  the  enchesown 
Off  his  deying  was  for  to  save  mankynde 
Thou  moder  of  rmrcy  have  that  in  thy  my  nd*. 


Tendrely  remembre  on  the  wo  and  peyne 
That  thow  souffridist  in  his  passioun. 

For  sorwe  of  him  ran  by  this  cheekis  doun. 

That  the  encheson 

Of  his  deeth  was  for  to  save  al  mankynde 
Moder  of  mercy  that  have  in  thy  mynde. 


io. 


io. 


Weill  ouchtene  we  the  worschip  and  honour1 
Palace  of  crist  flour  of  virginite 
Seing  that  upon  the  was  laid  the  cur 
To  ber  the  lord  of  hevin  of  erth  and  see 
And  of  all  thingis  that  formyt  evir  mycht  be 
Of  hevynis  king  thou  was  predestinat 
To  hell  our  saulis  of  thyn  sic  hie  estait. 

1 Wei  oghten  we  thee  worshipe  and  honure 
Paleys  of  Cryst  flour  of  virginitee 
Syn  up  on  thee  was  leid  the  charge  and  cure 
The  lord  to  bere  of  hevene  and  eerthe  and  see 
And  alle  thynges  that  ther  ynne  be 
Of  hevenes  kyng  thow  art  predestinat 
To  hele  our  soules  of  hir  seek  estat. 


Wele  aughten  we  the  worschip  and  honour 
Palace  of  Crist  flour  of  virginitee 
Seing  that  upon  the  was  laid  the  cure 
To  bere  the  Lord  of  hevin,  and  erth  and  see 
And  of  all  things  that  formyt  ever  myg/it  be 
Of  hevywnis  king  thou  was  pralestynate 
To  hele  oure  saulis  of  thy  sik  hie  estate. 


ii. 

Thy  madynis  wambe  in  quliich  that  our 
lord  lay 

Thy  pappis  quhit  that  gaf  him  souk  alsoo1 
Un  to  our  saufhng  blissit  be  thou  ay2 
The  birth  of  crist  our  thraldome  put  ws  fro 
Joy  and  honour  be  now  and  evir  moo 
To  him  and  the  that  on  to  liberte 
Fra  thraldome  have  us  brocht  blissit3  be  ye. 

1 Thy  tetes  whiche  him  yaf  to  sowke  also. 

2 To  our  savynge  be  they  blessid  ay. 


ii. 

Thy  maidnis  wambe  in  quhich*  that  oure 
Lord  lay 

Thy  pappis  quhite  that  gave  him  souk  also 
Unto  oure  saving  blissit  blissit  be  thou  ay 
The  birth  of  Crist  oure  thraldome  put  us  fro 
Joy  and  honour  be  now  and  ever  mo 
To  him  and  the  that  unto  libertee 
Fro  thraldoms  have  us  bro^t  blissit  be  ye. 
han  us  qwit  blessid. 


12. 

By  the  lady  ymaked  is  the  pes 
Betuix  angellis  and  man1  it  is  no  dout 
Blissit  be  god  that  suich  a moder  ches 
The  passing2  bounte  spredeth  all  about 
Thoch  that  our  hertis  steme  be  and  stout 
Thou  cast  to  crist  before  ws  suich  a meyne3 
That  all  our  gilt  forgevin  be  ws  clene.4 

1 men. 

3 Thow  to  thy  sone 

4 That  all  our  giltes 


12. 

By  the  lady  ymaked  is  the  pes 
Betuix  angelis  and  mew  it  is  no  dout 
Blissit  be  God  that  suich  a mod er  cnees 
Thy  passing  bountee  spredith  all  about 
Though  that  oure  hertis  sterne  be  and  stout 
Thou  canst  to  Crist  be  for  us  suich  a mene 
That  all  oure  gilt  forgevin  be  us  clene. 

2 gracious, 
ust  be  swich  a mene. 

: foryeveth  clene. 


Paradice  yettis  all  opin  bene  throu1  the 
And  brokin  bene  the  yettis  ek  of  hell 
By  the  the  waurld  restorit  is  perdee 
Of  all  wertu  thou  art  the  spring  and  well 
By  the  all  gudnes2  schortlie  fer  to  tell 
In  hevin  and  erth3  be  thine  ordinaunce 
Performed4  is  our  saulis  sustenaunce. 

1 by.  2 bountee.  3 


Paradise  yettis  all  opin  be  throu  the 
And  brokyn  ben*  the  yettis  eke  of  helle 
By  the  the  world  restorit  is  pa^dee 
Of  all  vertue  thou  art  the  spring  and  welle 
By  the  all  gudenes  schortly  for  to  tell 
In  hevin  and  erth  by  thyne  ordynance 
P*rformyt  is  oure  saulis  sustenaunce. 
hevene  and  eerthe.  4 Parformed. 
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14-  . 

Now  sene  thou  art  of  suich  autorite 
Thou  petius  lady  and  virgin  vomles1 
Prey  thi  deir  sone  my  gilt  forgeve  it  me2 
Of  thi  request  I know  weill  doutles 
Than  spare  nocht  to  put  the  furth  in  pres3 
To  prey  for  us  cristis  moder  so  deir 
Tor  thi  prayer  he  will  benyngly  heir.4 


J4-  . 

Now,  sen  thou  art  of  suich  autoritee 
Thou  pitouse  lady  and  virgyne  wemles 
Preye  thy  dere  sone  my  gilt  forgeve  it  me 
Off  thy  request  I knowe  wele  douteles 
Than  spare  nochi  to  put  the  forth  in  pres 
To  preye  for  us  Cristis  mod er  so  dere 
For  thy  preyere  he  will  benignely  here. 


1 Lady  pitous  virgyne  wemmelees. 

2 That  our  lord  god  nat  list  to  werne  thee. 

3 Than  spare  nat  foorth  thee  to  putte  in  prees. 

4 Benygnely  wole  he,  thyn  axyng  heere. 


Apostill  and  frend  familiar  of  crist 
And  virgin  ychose  of  him  sanct  J ohne2 
Schynyng  apostle  and  evvangelist 
And  best  belovit  amangis  thame  ichone 
With  our  lady  I pray  the  thou  be  one3 
That  on  to  crist  sal  for  us  all4  preye 
Do  this5  for  us,  cristis  derling,  I saye . 

1 of. 

2 And  his  y-chosen  virgyne  seint  Jon. 

16. 

Mary  and  JohnneOhevynnis  gemmistweyne 
O lichtis  twoo  schynyng  in  the  presence 
Of  our  lord  god  now  doth  your  lusty1 
peyne 

To  wesch  away  our  cloude  full  of  offence2 
So  that  we  mycht  maken3  resistence 
Agane  the  feynde  and  mak  him  to  bewaile 
That  your  prayer  may  us  so  moche  availl.4 


Apostle  and  frend*?  famuliare  to1  Crist 
And  virgyne  ychoistf  of  him  sanct  Johne 
Shynyng  apostle  and  Euuangelist 
And  best  beloved  amongis  tham^  echone 
W iih  oure  lady  I preye  the  thou  be  one 
That  unto  Crist  schall  for  us  all  preye 
Do  this  for  us  Crists  derlyng  I seye. 

3  thee  to  been  oon.  4 alle.  - 

5 thus. 

16. 

Mary  and  Johne  O hevy;znisge//zmystweyne 
O lightis  two  shynyng  in  the  presence 
Off  oure  Lord  God  now  dooth  your  lusty 
peyne 

To  wesche  away  oure  cloud  full  of  offence 
So  that  we  vnychi  maken  resistence 
Agane  the  fende  and  make  him  to  bewaille 
That  your  prayere  may  us  so  mich  availle. 


1 do  your  bysy.  3 mowen  make. 

2 cloudeful  offense.  4 That  your  preyere  may  so  moche  availle. 


17- 

Ye  bene  the  twoo  I know  weraly1 
In  quhich  the  fader  god  can  edefy 
By  his  sone  only  gotten  specialy2 
To  him  a house  quarfor  to  you  I cry3 
Beeth  leichis  of  our  synfull  malady 
Prayeth  to  god  lorde  of  mis[er]icord 
Our  olde  giltis  that  he  nocht  record. 


l7‘ 

Ye  ben.?  the  two  I knawe  verily 
In  quhiche  the  fader  God  gan  edifye 
By  his  sone  onely-gottyn  spe^aly 
To  him  a hous  quharfore  to  yow  I crye 
Beeth  lechis  of  oure  synfull  maladye 
Preyeth  to  God  Lord  of  misericord*? 
Oure  olde  giltis  that  he  nocht  recorde. 


1 verraily. 

2 Dr.  Furnivall  in  punctuating  the  poem 

places  this  line  in  round  brackets. 

3 To  him  an  hows  wherfore  I to  you  crye. 


1 8. 

Be  ye  our  help  and  our  protectioune 
Sene  for  mercy  of  your  benignite1 
The  privilege  of  his  delectioune 
In  you  confermyt  god  upone  the2  tre 
Hanging  and  to3  one  of  you  said  he 
Richt  in  this  wys  as  I rehers  now  can4 
Beholde  and  see  lo  heir  thin  sone  woman.5 


1 8. 

Be  ye  oure  help  and  oure  protection 
Sen  for  m*?rcy  of  your  virginitee 
The  prez'ilege  of  his  dilectione 
In  yow  confermyt  God  upon  the  tree 
Hanging  and  unto  one  of  you  said  he 
Kycht  in  this  wis*  as  I rehers*?  can 
Behold*?  and  se  lo  here6  thy  sone  wommn. 


1 meryt  of  your  virginitee. 

2 a.  3 un  to.  4 reherce  can. 

5 ‘ Beholde  ! heere  lo  thy  sone  womman.  ’ 

6 A It.  by  a later  hand  to  ‘ there.  ’ 
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19. 


And  to  that  uther  heir  is  thi  moder  loo1 
Than  prey  I you  for  that  gret2  sueitnes 
Of  the  haly  luf3  that  god  betuix  yon  twoo 
With  his  mouth  maid  and  of  his  hie  noblesse4 
Command  it  hath  you  throu  his  blissitnes5 
As  moder  and  sone  to  help  us  in  our  neid 
And  for  our  synnis6  male  our  hartis  bleid. 

1 ‘heer  thy  modir,  lo.’ 

2 thee  that  for  the  greet. 

3 of  the  hy  love. 

4 his  noblesse. 

5 Conjoyned  hath  you  thurgh  his  blisfulnesse. 

6 giltes. 

7 Alt.  by  a later  hand  to  ‘there.’ 

8 Three  letters  after  grete  seem  to  be  struck  out — set,  fel,  fol  ? 


And  to  that  othir  Here7  is  thy  mod^r  lo 
Than  preye  I yo w that  for  the  grete8  suetness^ 
Off  the  holy  love  that  God  betuix  yow  two 
With  his  mouth  maid  and  of  his  hie  noblesse 
Co/zzmaundit  hath  yow  throu  his  blissitness<? 
As  mod^r  and  sone  to  helpe  us  in  oure  nede 
And  for  oure  synnes  make  our  hertes  blede. 


20. 

Un  to  you  tweyne  now  I1  my  soule  commend 
Mary  and  Johne  for  my  salvacioune 
Helpeth  me  that  I my  lif  may  mend2 
Helpeth  now  that  the  habitacioune 
Of  the  halygost  our  recreacioune 
Be  in  my  hert  now  and  evirmore 
And  of  my  soule  wesch  away  the  sore.3 

Explicit  Oracio  Galfridi  Chauceir,  &c. 


20. 

Un  to  yow  tueyne  now  I my  soule co;zzmend<? 
Mary  and  Johnwe  for  my  salvaciozm 
Helpith  me  that  I my  lyf  may  mend^ 
Helpeth  now  that  the  habitaciozzn 
Off  the  holy  goste  oure  recreaciozzn 
Be  in  my  hert  now  and  evermore 
And  of  my  saule  wesche  away  the  sore. 

Explicit  Oxatio  Galfridi  Chaucere. 


1 tweyne  I my  soule. 

2 I may  my  lyf  amende. 

3 The  Phillipps  MS.  adds  the  word  Amen. 


THE  HUNTERIAN  MANUSCRIPTS. 

In  preparing  a Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  MSS.  I have  noted  all  the 
inscriptions  on  boards,  fly-leaves,  and  margins,  some  giving  curious 
information  regarding  former  owners.  Two  of  these  concern  Scotland. 
On  a volume  containing  extracts  from  no  fewer  than  twelve  writers  on 
Medicine,  including  Avicenna,  Nicolaus,  Albertus  (and  having  on  the 
last  leaf  an  interesting,  if  prolix,  exorcism  in  German),  is  written  ‘Ex 
libris  Hugonis  Lindsay  vicarii  de  Inshbrak,  1532/  while  on  another  leaf 
occurs  ‘ Hugo  Lindsay,  Edzell.’  These  entries  refer  to  the  same  person, 
one  of  the  numerous  family  which  counted  seven  bishops  in  the  Scottish 
sees.  A later  owner  was  ‘ John  Watson,  1688.’  A collection  which 
contained  an  Antidotarium,  lists  of  plants,  and  medical  recipes  was  likely 
to  be  of  service  in  a country  district,  at  a time  when,  even  in  towns, 
medicine  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Churchmen  ; but  what  of  a volume 
containing  Raimundus  de  Epidemia,  and  the  Pandects  of  Medicine,  pro- 
bably of  Isaac  ben  Salomon  ! A former  owner  twice  records  himself 
‘ Schevez  ’ : ‘ Liber  Archibaldi  Hering  et  amicorum  ’ has  a pleasant  sug- 
gestion of  the  liberality  of  Grolier  and  Maioli.  These  two  volumes  are 
closely  related,  for  as  Mr.  Geo.  Neilson  points  out,  Schevis,  Schevez,  or 
Schewes,  is  Joannes  de  Sewes,  rector  de  Inchbryok,  1st  November  1499,  and 
the  same  authority  gives  Hugo  Lyndesay  vicarius  de  Inchebriok,  10  Aug. 
1 535  ( Registr . Mag.  Sigill .,  6th  December  1535).  Both  volumes  were  thus 
the  property  of  the  same  religious  house  (Inchbryok,  near  Montrose),  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  mentioned  by  Keith.  But  the  most  interesting  name  is 
that  of  ‘ Johne  Luke  Baxtare  belmane  burgis  of  ye  brugh  of  Perth,’  who 
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adds,  ‘ In  tyme  of  wele  think  on  distresse,  he  yat  has  writ  God  save.’  Who 
was  the  baxtare  who  owned  so  odd  a bundle  of  tough  medical  treatises  ? 

The  catalogue  I am  preparing  will  not,  I fear,  be  printed.  It  runs  to 
several  hundred  sheets,  probably  equal  to  300  pages  8vo,  and  it  is  not 
certain  of  being  finished,  as  those  who  know  such  work  will  readily  under- 
stand. An  Index  will,  however,  appear  when  I can  satisfy  myself  with  it, 
and  will  contain  about  600  entries.  This  will  replace  Hsenel’s  catalogue, 
published  in  1839,  probably  from  Hunter’s  own  list.  If  possible  (that  is, 
if  not  too  expensive)  the  index  will  be  accompanied  by  lists  of  the  persons 
entered,  like  the  above,  on  any  part  of  the  volumes  : in  any  case  these  lists 
will  be  available  by  anyone  consulting  the  Hunterian  Library. 

Deeds  were  often  sacrificed  by  binders,  and  these  have  yielded  interest- 
ing reading  to  Mr.  Geo.  Neilson,  who  has  given  me  kind  help  in  my  task. 
There  is  a copy  of  a page  of  a register,  ‘ folio  24/  giving  the  dates  of  birth 
(even  the  planetary  conjunctions)  of  Brandenburgs  from  1459  to  1505, 
including  names  which  DArt  de  verifier  les  Dates  does  not  enable  me  to 
identify.  There  is  a 1 Doctrina  Sancti  Basilii  ’ said  to  have  been  taken 
from  a vessel  of  the  Spanish  navy,  1588  : it  was  later  the  property  of  Sam. 
Woodforde,  Oxon. 

One  good  deed  deserves  mention,  though  the  worthy  scribe  has  in  his 
modesty  concealed  his  name.  The  Historia  Tripartita  of  Cassiodorus  was 
imperfect  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  under-mentioned  monas- 
tery, for  the  last  leaf  has  imprint  of  the  binding,  from  which  it  is  now  separated 
by  a clean  copy  of  the  missing  matter.  But  at  the  beginning  some  scoundrel 
had  effaced  part  of  the  capitula  so  as  to  make  room  for  ‘ Liber  Monasterii 
S[anct]i  Pauli  in  Traject.  Inferiore.’  The  unknown  book-lover  who  made 
the  text  complete  has  re-copied  the  first  two  leaves  and  left  space,  outside 
the  text,  for  the  inscription.  Apart  from  its  utility  as  a work  of  reference, 
the  full  Catalogue,  with  all  such  matters  printed  at  length,  would  be  of 
interest.  If  leisure  serves,  the  Index  will  be  ready  for  the  press  in  spring. 

John  Young,  M.D., 

Keeper  of  Hunterian  Museum. 


OLD  SCOTS  BANK-NOTES. 

(' Continued  from  p.  66.) 

The  Banking  Company  in  Aberdeen. 

After  the  long  list  which  we  have  seen  of  banks  which  were  failures, 
either  foolish,  knavish,  or  both,  it  is  a relief  to  turn  to  a bank  which  was  a 
credit  to  the  country  and  a conspicuous  success. 

Aberdeen  was  the  first  town  in  Scotland  other  than  the  capital  to  possess 
an  avowed  banking  company.  This  first  Aberdeen  bank  was  founded  in 
1749.  In  1753  it  wound  up  its  business,  owing  mainly,  it  seems,  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Edinburgh  banks.  In  1767  a new  bank  was  founded 
under  the  old  name,  and  with  a stronger  backing.  By  this  time  the 
Glasgow  Thistle  Bank  had  obtained  a footing  in  Aberdeen,  and  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  that  the  local  company  was  about  to  become  a formidable  rival 
in  business,  the  Glasgow  bank  adopted  towards  it  the  same  system  of 
harassments  which  the  Edinburgh  banks  had  used  against  its  predecessor. 
The  Thistle  Bank  bought  up  all  the  Aberdeen  Bank’s  notes  which  it  could 
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obtain,  and  presented  them  for  payment  in  specie  or  Thistle  Bank  notes. 
The  Aberdeen  Bank  retaliated  with  similar  measures,  and  so  far  were  these 


tactics  pushed,  that  it  is  recorded  that,  though  the  total  capital  of  the 
Aberdeen  Bank  was  only  ^72,000,  and  not  all  paid  up,  the  bank  brought 
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down  ^100,000  from  London  with  which  to  fight  its  opponent.  The 
Thistle,  doubtless,  was  equally  well  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  the  war, 
but  eventually  it  retired  from  the  contest,  and  withdrew  its  branch  from 
the  town.  Now,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  both  banks,  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  are  absorbed  in  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland,  where  their  traditions  and  enmities  slumber  peacefully  side  by  side. 

The  guinea  note  of  the  Aberdeen  Bank,  which  we  reproduce  on  its 
original  scale,  is  dated  in  the  time  of  the  second  bank.  It  may  be  that  it 
was  originally  engraved  for  the  first  company,  but  the  style  is  scarcely  early 
enough,  the  paper  is  very  thin,  and  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
remove  the  stains  in  it  have  succeeded  in  washing  off  only  some  of  the  ink 
from  the  lettering.  The  paper  is  thin,  and  has  no  watermark. 


THE  OLD  SCOTTISH  LAW  OF  LEGITIMATION. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I have  no  intention  of  replying  to  the  string  of  absurd  questions  Mr. 
Easton  puts  to  m§  in  his  letter  criticising  my  article  on  ‘The  Sons  of  Malise 
Graham,  Earl  of  Menteith,’  but  there  is  one  point  upon  which  I may  set 
him  right.  He  says  that,  although  the  Earl  undoubtedly  married  the 
mother  of  his  two  youngest  sons,  ‘ the  subsequent  marriage  would  not 
legitimise  them  in  pre-Reformation  times.’  Mr.  Easton  may  have  been 
misled  by  Erskine,  who  in  his  Institutes  (ed.  1805,  app.  ii.)  cites  a case 
to  prove  that  legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  was  rejected  by  the 
ancient  law  of  Scotland.  But  here  Erskine  was  entirely  mistaken.  If 
there  was  no  impediment  to  marriage  at  the  time  of  conception  and 
nativity  of  issue,  subsequent  marriage,  if  celebrated  before  ‘famous  wit- 
nesses’ in  facie  ecclesie , had  the  effect  of  legitimating  the  children  born  before 
marriage.  In  addition  to  the  celebration  there  was  the  curious  ceremony 
of  ‘ the  cairclaith,’  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  essential  to 
legitimation.  The  whole  subject  is  very  fully  discussed  in  Riddell’s 
Scottish  Peerages , where,  in  a note  to  p.  153,  the  author  says  that 
bastards  ex  soluto  et  soluta  could  of  course  be  legitimated  by  subsequent 
marriage.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  marriage  of  Earl  Malise  with  the  mother  of  John  and  Walter 
Graham,  they  must  be  held  to  have  been  legitimated  by  such  marriage, 
even  if  it  be  conceded  they  were  probably  born  out  of  wedlock.  It  would 
save  corrections  of  this  kind  if  your  correspondent  (who  previously  erred 
in  respect  to  brothers  with  the  same  Christian  name)  would  study  a little 
more  before  laying  down  the  law  so  absolutely  as  he  is  prone  to  do. — B. 


THE  GRAHAMS  OF  LEITCHTOWN. 

In  the  October  number  Mr.  R.  Barclay  Allardice  (p.  165)  makes  several 
statements  which  call  for  notice.  He  says  I have  given  no  reasons  for 
changing  the  Leitchtown  descent  from  Patrick  Graham  of  Gartenerenoch, 
son  of  Walter  Graham  of  Lochtoun,  to  Patrick  of  Gartrenich,  Earl  Malise’s 
third  son,  and  eventual  heir,  and  uncle  of  the  first  named  Patrick.  He,  at 
any  rate,  should  not  have  said  so,  for  I communicated  the  reason  to  him, 
which  simply  was  that  I had  confounded  Gartenerenoch  with  Gartrenich, 
two  separate  lands  in  the  earldom.  Further,  what  he  says  of  the  propin- 
quity of  Gilbert  Graham  of  Leitchtown,  an  elder  of  Port  in  1668,  with  the 
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earls,  is  suggestive  that  the  said  Gilbert  was  not  grandson  of  Gilbert 
Graham  in  Rednock,  who  resigned  Gartrenich  and  numerous  other  lands 
to  the  seventh  earl  in  1624 — a worthless  suggestion  in  the  face  of  the 
proofs  I published  in  June  1897,  absolute  and  legal  proofs  of  the  Leitch- 
town  propinquity.  Quoting  from  page  334,  vol.  i.,  of  the  Red  Book  of 
Menteith?  I showed  that  Gilbert  in  Rednock  resigned  in  1624  Gartrenich, 
&c.,  to  the  seventh  earl ; from  the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal?  15th  January 
1622,  that  Gilbert  in  Rednock  had  two  sons,  David  and  Patrick;  and  from 
th e Inquisitiones  de  Tutela ,3  nth  November  1631,  that  Patrick  of  Blair- 
quhoill  (otherwise  Leitchtown)  was  retoured  tutor  or  curator  to  the  two 
daughters  of  David  in  Rednock.  Can  any  series  of  proofs  be  more  clear, 
more  simple  ? Thus  is  Leitchtown  connected  with  Gartrenich,  and  I do 
not  presume  any  one  is  going  to  question  the  propinquity  of  Gilbert 
Graham  in  Rednock,  otherwise  of  Gartrenich,  with  the  Earls  of  Menteith. 
Also,  it  is  not  the  case  that  I did  not  offer  proofs  that  said  Gilbert  was 
younger  son  of  Gilbert  of  Gartavertane  or  Gartartan,  a younger  son  of  the 
third  earl,  whereby  degree  of  propinquity  was  indicated.  This  Gilbert  of 
Gartartan  succeeded  his  brother  Robert  in  the  lands  of  Gartmore ; the 
charter  of  them  in  1554,  by  Walter  Macaulay,  granting  them  to  Robert  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body ; whom  failing,  to  Gilbert  Graham,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  and  so  on.  Gilbert’s  son  and  heir,  William,  carried  on  the  line  of 
Gartmore,  his  grandson,  Gilbert,  being  the  last  male  thereof.  The  reasons 
for  attaching  Gilbert  in  Rednock,  who  resigned  Gartrenich,  &c.,  in  1624, 
to  the  old  Gartmore  family  are  founded  on  statements  by  Douglas  in  the 
original  edition  of  his  Peerage , and  in  the  old  Gartur  pedigree.4  In  the 
light  of  these  statements,  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartartan  and  Gartmore  was 
the  person  who  resigned  Gartrenich  in  1576  to  the  fifth  earl.  He  must 
first  have  received  the  lands  from  his  father,  the  third  earl,  who  was  heir  of 
his  uncle  Henry  of  Gartrenich  if  he  left  no  son.  The  lands  of  Gartrenich, 
alias  Auchmore,  were  indisputably  part  of  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  and 
so  were  those  of  Inchie,  Gartlonamore,  and  Gartlonabeg.  Gartrenich,  alias 

1 1 In  1624,  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednock  resigned  in  the  earl’s  favour  the  half  lands 
of  Garthreny,  the  lands  of  Auchmore,  Inchie,  Gartlonabeg,  and  Gartlonamore.’ — Old 
Inventory , in  charter-chest  of  Duke  of  Montrose. 

2 Apud  Edinburgh,  15th  Jan.  1622.  Rex, — cum  consensu,  &c., — dedit  literas  remis- 
sionis  Joanni  Grahame  de  Polder,  Andree,  Waltero  et  Thome  Grahames  ejus  fratribus, — 
pro  interfectione  Jasperi  Grahame  de  Blaircesnok,  a.d.  1618,  commissa  et  hoc  quia 
condignam  satisfactionem  Joanni  Grahame  tunc  de  Blaircesnok  et  Waltero  G.  ejus  fratri, 
filiis  legitimis  dicti  Jasperi,  Agneti  Grahame  eorum  matri,  Joanni  G.  eorum  fratri  naturali, 
Davidi  et  Patricio  Grahames  filiis  Gilberti  G.  in  Rednoch,  fecerant,  et  lie  lettre  of  slaynis 
desuper  obtinuerant. 

3 Patricius  Grahame  feoditarius  de  Blairquhoill,  frater  germanus  quondam  Davidis 
Grahame  in  Rednok, — propinquior  agnatus , id  est  consanguineus  ex  parte  patris  Marise 
et  Margaretse  Grahames  filiarum  legitimarum  dicti  quondam  Davidis  Grahame. 

4 Peerage  of  Scotland,  page  717.  ‘ Gilbert,  the  third  son,  did  not  die  without  issue, 

but  married  and  had  issue.  In  case  there  are  any  male  descendants  of  Gilbert,  third  son 
of  the  third  earl  still  subsisting,  they  are  the  nearest  male  representatives  of  this  family  of 
Menteith.’  This  was  written  in  1764,  when  James  Graham  was  laird  of  Leitchtown,  and 
in  correction  of  statements  on  page  474  that  the  above  Gilbert  had  died  without  issue,  and 
that  the  representative  of  Walter  Graham,  second  son  of  the  second  earl,  was  heir-male 

of  the  house  of  Menteith.  On  page  476  Douglas  states  that  ‘ Agnes,  daughter  of 

Graham  of  Gartmore  ’ was  wife  of  Jasper  Graham.  The  old  Gartur  pedigree  terms  said 
Jasper’s  wife,  ‘ Agnes  Graham  of  Gartmore.’  In  connection  with  these  statements,  Note 
2,  which  has  the  weight  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  particularly  to  be  observed.  The  inevitable 
presumption  is  that  Gilbert  Graham  was  guardian  of  his  sister’s  children,  and  by  reason 
of  age  or  infirmity  unable  to  proceed  personally  to  Edinburgh  for  the  necessary  formality 
in  the  month  of  January. 
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Auchmore,  became  divided,  the  south  portion  being  called  exclusively  by 
the  former  name,  the  north  part  by  the  latter.  Gartrenich  was  variably 
spelt  of  old  Garthreny,  Gardrany,  Gardrenich,  Gardenycht,  &c.* 

Walter  M.  Graham  Easton. 


Pedigree  Table. 

Patrick  Graham,  infeft  by  his  father,  Earl  Malise,  = Lady  Isobel  Erskine,  dau.  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Mar,  by  Lady 
Jane  Douglas,  dau.  of  James, 
7th  Earl  of  Douglas  and  1st 
Earl  of  Avondale. 


in  the  lands  of  Gartrenich  alias  Auchmore, 
Port  of  Menteith,  19th  October  1478,  as  ‘son 
and  heir.’  He  married,  1465, — 


j 

Alexander, 

2nd  Earl  of  Menteith, 
d.  1536. 

I 


Henry  Graham,  had  charter  of  Gartrenich  alias 
Auchmore  from  his  brother  in  1510;  confirmed 
in  1534  with  other  lands. 


I 

William, 

3rd  Earl  of  Menteith,  d.  1543, 

Heir  of  his  uncle  Henry  if  he  had  no  son. 


I I 

John,  Robert  of 

4th  Earl  of  Menteith,  Gartmore, 
d.  1564.  His  male  d.  s.p.  1572. 
line  ended  in  1694. 


Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartartan  and 
Gartmore,  resigned  the  lands  of 
Gartrenich  to  5th  Earl  in  1576. 
Died  before  25th  June  1577. 


Others. 


William  of  Gartmore, 
whose  male  line  ended 
with  his  grandson, 
Gilbert,  in  1632.  Gil- 
bert’s sister,  Agnes, 
conveyed  Gartmore  to 
her  husband,  John 
Alexander,  a younger 
son  of  the  1st  Earl  of 
Stirling. 


I 

David  Graham, 
in  Rednock,  d.  1631, 
leaving  two  daughters. 


. I 

Gilbert,  in  Rednock, 
resigned  to  7th  earl 
in  1624  the  half  lands 
of  Gartrenich  and 
the  lands  of  Auch- 
more, Inchie,  Gart- 
lonamore,  and 
Gartlonabeg. 


I 

Agnes 
styled  in  old  Gar- 
tur  pedigree  ‘ of 
Gartmore,’  and  in 
original  edition  of 
Douglas’s 
Peerage  ‘ dau.  of 

Graham  of 

Gartmore.’ 


Patrick  Graham, 
1st  of  Leitchtown, 
Port  of  Menteith. 


Jasper  Graham, 
in  Blaircess- 
nock,  murdered 
by  the  Grahams 
of  Duchray  in 
1618. 


John  Graham, 

; callit  of  Blaeucesnok, 
m.  1626. 


I 

Gilbert  Graham 

of  Leitchtown ; elder  of  Port,  1668. 
Died  1704,  from  whom  the 
claimant  is  descended  in  direct  male  line. 


Walter  Graham, 
who  bought  Gartur,  and 
whose  line  ended  in  t 8 1 8 
elder  of  Port,  1668. 


* While  expressing  no  independent  opinion  here  in  this  controversy,  we  must  observe 
that  Mr.  Easton  seems  to  admit  that,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  he  gave  no  reasons 
for  the  recent  essential  change  in  his  pedigree.  Mr.  Barclay- Allardice  is  entitled  to  say 
so,  though  he  personally  may  have  had  information  which  he  was  not  entitled  to  use  as 
a public  controversialist.  As  to  the  propinquity  between  the  elder  and  the  earl,  Mr. 
Easton  has  not  proved  it  to  our  neutral  mind  yet. — Ed. 
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THE  ‘ RESOLVE  ’ OF  THE  LANDOWNERS  OF 
ARGYLLSHIRE— 1 715. 

In  August  1715,  the  Justice  Depute  of  Argyll,  hearing  of  the  proposed 
Jacobite  invasion,  convened  the  heritors  of  the  county  at  Inveraray.  The 
minute  of  their  meeting,  written  on  parchment,  and  docketted  with  the 
single  word  ‘Resolve,’  is  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Shairp.  The 
following  is  a transcript  of  the  document : — 

‘ At  Inveraray  the  eleventh  day  of  August  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifteen  years. 

‘ Which  day  conveened  within  the  Tolbooth  of  Inveraray  The  Free- 
holders and  other  Heritors  within  the  Shire  of  Argyle  particularly  after- 
named  In  obedience  to  the  circular  Letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Justice 
Deput  of  Argyle  (Acquainting  them  of  ane  Invasion  Designed  by  the 
Pretender  upon  His  Majestie’s  Dominions  and  desireing  them  to  meet  this 
day  and  place  to  Consert  proper  Measures  for  the  Service  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  Securing  the  Peace  of  the  Country).  They  are  to  say  — 


Dugald  Lamont  of  Innerine 
Sir  Neil  Campbell  of  Ellangreg 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Carrick 
Coll.  Alexander  Campbell  of  Finab 
Coline  Campbell  of  Strathchurr 
Mr.  John  Campbell  of  Otter 
Angus  Campbell  of  Dounstafnadge 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Inveraw 
Patrick  Campbell  of  Duntroon 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Kilmartine 
John  Mac  Lachlan  of  Creginterne 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Kilberrie 
Angus  Campbell  of  Skipnidge 
John  Campbell  of  Orchard 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Nether  Rudell 
Mr.  Dugald  Campbell  of  Kilmorrie 
Patrick  Campbell  of  Kilduskland 
Coline  Campbell  of  Ederline 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Ederline,  yr 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Cregnish 
Allan  Cameron  of  Glendeserie 
John  Fullerton  of  Greenhall 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Lix 
Duncan  Ewing  of  Berniae,  younger 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Evenachan 
Lachlan  MacLachlanof  Lephinmore 
Charles  Campbell  of  Ardchattan,  yr 
Robert  Melvill  of  Kilmichael 
Duncan  Lamont  of  Achinshelloch 
Coll.  Lamont  of  Innerneilbeg 
James  Lamont  of  Knockdow 
Duncan  MacGibbon  of  Achingarran 
Charles  Campbell  of  Ballecheile 
Patrick  Mac  Arthur  of  Tirivadich 
Alexander  Capmbell  of  Sondachan 


Duncan  MacCorquodill  of  Phan- 
tillands 

Alexander  Campbell  of  Clenna- 
macrie 

Coline  Campbell  of  Scamadile 
Donald  Campbell,  Baillie  of  Muckarn 
John  MacDugald  of  Gallanach 
Duncan  MacDugald  of  Dunaich 
Duncan  O’Conachir  of  Ardeorans 
Dugald  Clerk  of  Bralockan 
Angus  MacLachlan  of  Innishconnell 
Allan  MacLachlan  of  Dunad 
Donald  MacCallum  of  Poltalloch 
Archibald  MacCallum  of  Poltalloch, 
younger 

Duncan  Campbell  of  Knap 
Neil  MacNeill  of  Ardmeanish 
Charles  Campbell  of  Stroneskir 
Archibald  MacLachlan  of  Achrie- 
yerran 

Angus  Campbell  of  Glasvar 
Malcolm  Campbell  of  Barmolloch 
John  Campbell  of  Carsaig,  younger 
Lachlan  Campbell,  in  Kentra,  in 
Hay,  Commissioner  for  the  Gentle- 
men of  Ilay 

John  Campbell  of  Lossit,  younger 
Dugald  Campbell  of  Stronchormaig 
Neil  MacNeil  of  Taynish 
Neil  MacNeil  of  Ariechonnan 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Kenmore, 
younger 

Duncan  MacDugald  of  Knipoch  (?) 
Alexander  Campbell  of  Airds 
Archibald  Campbell  of  Inverliver 
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* The  Justice  Deput  having  fully  Communicated  to  the  said  Gentlemen 
the  Circumstance  of  the  foresaid  intended  Invasion  conform  to  such  advices 
as  he  had  about  the  same  with  the  Preparations  made  in  other  places  for 
the  Service  & Defence  of  the  Government  And  therefore  Did  earnestly 
Desire  & Require  the  said  Gentlemen  conform  to  their  bounden  duty  to 
act  cordially  and  unanimously  for  the  Service  and  Defence  of  His  sacred 
Majestie  King  George  his  person  and  Government  in  opposeing  the  per- 
nicious Designs  of  the  Pretender  and  his  Adherents  And  for  that  End  That 
the  whole  Fenciblemen  of  the  Shire  with  their  Arms  be  in  readiness  to 
Obey  such  Orders  as  they  should  receive  from  time  to  time  either  from  the 
Government  or  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  heretable  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  Shire. 

‘ The  forenamed  Gentlemen  having  taken  the  said  Affair  into  considera- 
tion have  Resolved  nemine  contradicente  To  Stand  by  and  Defend  His 
Sacred  Majestie  King  George  His  Person  and  Government  and  the  Pro- 
testant Succession  in  his  Family  with  their  Lives  and  Fortunes  And  for 
that  end  be  in  Readiness  with  all  their  Fenciblemen  in  Arms  to  obey  such 
Orders  as  they  shall  happen  to  receive  from  His  Grace  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
their  heretable  Lord  Lieutennant  And  in  the  mean  time  They  humblie 
think  it  reasonable  That  (in  case  there  be  occasion  for  it)  before  they  have 
particular  orders  from  His  Grace  That  an  sufficient  man  upon  each  two 
merk  land  in  the  Shire  be  in  readiness  as  well  appointed  with  Arms  as  their 
circumstances  will  allow  And  the  forenamed  Gentlemen  now  present  Doe 
hereby  frankly  Engage  for  their  respective  proportions  accordingly  And 
they  doe  Recommend  to  the  Justice  Deput  to  Transmitt  an  Account  of 
this  their  Resolution  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 


[Signed] 

Dugald  Lamount 

Neill  Campbell 

John  Campbell  Carrick 

Alexander  Campbell 

Colin  Campbell 

John  Campbell  Otter 

Ang.  Campbell  of  Dunstafnage 

A.  Campbell  of  Inveraw 

Pa.  Campbell  of  Duntroon 

Alex.  Campbell  of  Kilmertin 

John  Mac  Lachlan  ofCraiginter — (?) 

Dug.  Campbell  Kilberry 

John  Campbell  Orchard 

Dug.  Campbell  of  Nether  Rudell 

Angus  Campbell  Skip — ? 

J.  Campbell  Kilmorrie 
Pat.  Campbell  Kildusklan 
Col.  Campbell  ofEderline 
Dug.  Campbell  Craigness 
A.  Cameron,  Bailyie  of  Morven 
John  Fullerton  of  Greenhall  yr 
Arch.  Campbell  of  Lix  yr 
Alex.  Campbell  of  Evnachan 
La.  MacLauchlan  of  Lephenmore 


A.  (?)  M‘Lauchlane  Dunad 
Rot.  Melvill  of  Kellmichell 
Ne.  M ‘Neill  Taynish 
Dun.  Ewing  ofBernia(?) 

Du.  Lamont  Auchindeloch 
Coill  Lamont  Innerneill 
Dun.  M ‘Gibbon  of  Achingarren 
Jas.  Lamont  Knockdow 
Charles  Campbell  of  Ballecheill 
Duncan  M‘Corquodile  of  Ph.t.lands 
Alex.  Campbell  of  Sonnachan 
Don.  (?)  Campbell  of  Losseit 
John  Campbell  yr.  of  Lossit 
Co.  Campbel  Scamd 
John  M‘Dougall  of  Gallanack 
Dun.  O’conchour  of  Ard — (?) 

Ang.  M‘Lauchlane  (Inshconnell) 
Do.  MacCallum  of  Poltalloch 
Dug.  Campbell  of  Stronchernaig 
Arch.  M‘Callum 
Dune.  Campbell  of  Knap 
Ne.  M ‘Neill  Ardmenish 
Dug.  Clerk 

Alexr.  Campbell  of  Airds 
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Archd.  Campbell  of  Inverliver. 
Ang.  MacLachlane  of  Inchconnell. 

[his  second  signature.] 

Arch.  Campbell  of  Kennore. 

M.  Campbell  of  Barmollech. 

Chas.  Campbell  of  Stroneskir. 

Arch.  M‘Lachlane  Achryesan. 
Angus  Campbell  of  Glasvar. 


John  Campbell  yr.  of  Carsaig. 
Neill  M'Neill  of  Arichonan. 

Arch.  Campbell  of  Kenmore  yr. 
Dun.  M‘Dougall. 

P.  APArthur  of  Inshdynoch. 

Dune.  M'Dougall  Doughese. 

A.  Campbell  of  (?) 

Chas.  Campbell  of  Ardchattan  yr.’ 


NEWS  NOTES. 

* A We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  this  section  ofi  The  Scottish 
Antiquary l All  communications  must  be  shorty  properly  authen- 
ticated., and  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Celts  and  Books . 

The  Celtic  love  of  books  was  the  subject  of  Sheriff  Mackay’s  presi- 
dential address  to  last  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society, 
and  the  session  was  appropriately  closed  by  a very  interesting  communi- 
cation by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lawlor  on  the  Irish  Biblical  MSS.  which  are 
preserved  at  Dublin.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of 
photographs  shown  by  magic  lantern. 

Old  Scots  MSS.  and  Printed  Books . 

At  another  meeting,  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond  gave  an  account  of  the  Bibli- 
otheca Lindesiana,  and  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Lord  Crawford,  a selection 
of  MSS.  and  printed  books  from  the  library  at  Haigh  Hall.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  printed  items  which  he  showed  were  a series  of  elegies 
on  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  VI.,  with  their  strange  lugubrious  title- 
pages,  and  the  numerous  early  printed  Aberdeen  books. 

Stamped  bindings. 

Mr.  Gordon  Duff  showed  the  Society  his  fine  collection  of  early  stamped 
calf  bindings,  and  described  the  characteristics  of  that  class  of  the  binder’s 
art. 

First  edition  (?)  of  Godscroff  s 1 History.  ’ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  G.  P.  Johnston,  read  a paper  on 
David  Hume  of  Godscroft’s  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angus, 
with  special  reference  to  his  recent  discovery  of  an  apparently  unique  copy 
of  an  unknown  edition  of  that  work,  differing  in  text  and  format  from  the 
edition  of  1644,  till  now  supposed  to  be  the  first  edition,  and  from  its  re- 
issues and  reprints.  Though  the  new-found  copy  has  no  title-page,  there 
seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  thinking  it  to  have  been  printed  earlier  than 
the  edition  of  1644.  A notable  fact  about  it  is  that  its  text  agrees  with 
the  manuscript  copy  of  the  History  which  is  in  the  Advocates’  Library. 

Father  fames  Tyrie. 

Dr.  Graves  Law  communicated  a note  to  the  Society  on  some  writings 
doubtfully  or  erroneously  attributed  to  Father  James  Tyrie,  S.J.,  the  op- 
ponent of  John  Knox. 
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Cornelius  Agrippa. 

The  first  paper  of  the  present  session  of  the  Society  was  read  by  the 
new  President,  Professor  Ferguson  of  Glasgow.  His  subject  was  ‘ Biblio- 
graphical Notes  on  the  De  Incertitudine  et  Vanitate  Scientiarum  Declamation 
and  the  De  Occulta  Philosophia , libri  tres,  of  Cornelius  Agrippa.’  The 
Professor  illustrated  his  lecture  by  exhibiting  several  portraits  of  Agrippa, 
and  his  extensive  collection  of  the  various  editions  of  Agrippa’s  works, 
which  include  many  very  rare  books. 

A Controversial  Catechism. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Law  contributed  a notice 
of  a manuscript  Romish  Catechism  (framed  in  answer  to  John  Craig’s 
Shorte  Summe  of  the  whole  Catechisme  of  1581),  which  was  recently  found 
in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Brown. 

A Rare  Broadside. 

A very  rare  broadside  of  great  interest  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Blaikie.  It  is  a proclamation  issued  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1656,  regulating 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  and  the  various  trades 
in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh. 

A Campbeltown  Printer — 1685. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  showed  a Declaration  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  bearing  the 
unusual  imprint  ‘ Campbell-Toun,  in  Kintyre,  in  the  shire  of  Argyle. 
Anno  1685.’ 

Seventeenth  Century  Bibliography. 

For  forthcoming  meetings  there  are  promised  three  papers  which,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  relate  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  One  is  a 
notice  of  contemporary  letters  and  documents  connected  with  the  circu- 
lation of  Bedell’s  and  Kirk’s  Irish  Bibles  in  the  Highlands  ; another  is 
a bibliography  of  the  original  editions  of  the  political  tracts  of  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun ; and  the  third  treats  of  the  series  of  rare  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  famous  Darien  Scheme. 

A Wise  Precaution. 

The  Town  Council  of  Kirkwall  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a safe 
for  the  custody  of  the  burgh  records  and  papers.  The  safe  is  to  be  erected 
on  a vacant  space  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

An  Odd  Relic. 

Among  an  odd  and  very  miscellaneous  lot  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
Fernfield  collection  of  antiquities,  was  (according  to  the  label)  the  iron 
heel-plate  of  one  of  the  shoes  in  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  walked  out 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ‘for  ever!’  Saint- 
worship  is  apparently  not  yet  extinct  in  this  country. 

A Munificent  Bequest. 

The  late  Sir  Wollaston  Frank,  who  was  a liberal  donor  to  the  British 
Museum  during  his  life,  has  left  that  institution  a munificent  bequest, 
comprising  over  3000  old  finger-rings,  500  drinking  vessels  of  gold,  silver, 
crystal,  &c. ; Japanese  ivory  carvings,  and  ‘netsuke’  work,  and  probably 
the  most  extensive  assemblage  of  book  plates  and  trade  cards  ever  brought 
together. 
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A Museum  Burned. 

Jedburgh  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  museum,  which  was 
destroyed  in  a fire  that  broke  out  in  an  adjoining  co-operative  store. 
Among  the  relics  were  burgh  flags  which  were  said  to  have  been  ‘ out  ’ at 
Bannockburn  and  Flodden.  The  collection  of  geological  specimens,  which 
was  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Matheson,  curator  of  the  museum,  was 
a valuable  one. 

The  Mazarin  Bible . 

The  Mazarin  Bible,  which  has  for  some  years  been  one  of  the  treasures 
at  Quaritch’s,  has  been  sold  to  an  American  collector  for  ^5  250.  The 
Bible  was  bought  a good  many  years  ago  for  ^5000.  The  late  Mr. 
Mackellar’s  copy,  which,  some  years  ago,  he  paid  over  ^4000  for,  and 
then  found  to  be  incomplete,  brought  less  than  ^3000  on  the  sale  of  his 
library  last  November. 

The  Cragingelt  Weight. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  has,  upon  reconsideration,  generously 
agreed  to  present  to  the  Town  Council  of  Stirling  this  interesting  municipal 
relic,  which  was  figured  and  described  in  the  Scottish  Antiquary , vol.  xii. 
p.  165.  It  will  now  find  a place  beside  a much  older  relic,  the  Stirling. 
Jug,  the  ancient  liquid  measure  for  Scotland,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Smith  Institute. 

A Useful  Work. 

A full  index  to  the  twenty  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Stirling 
Natural  History  and  Archceological  Society  has  just  been  supplied  to  the 
members.  It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  George  Lowson,  M.A.  Another  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Society’s  labours — collections  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history  and  archaeology  of  the  district — fills  several  pages  of  the 
admirable  catalogue  of  the  Smith  Institute  Museum,  newly  issued  by  Mr. 
J.  Sword,  curator. 

Dubious  Relics. 

At  the  sale  of  Dr.  Paterson’s  collection  of  antiquities,  which  was  long 
one  of  the  leading  chief  attractions  of  Bridge-of-Allan,  a skull  said  to  have 
been  Darnley’s,  and  picked  up  on  Kirk  of  Field,  fetched  only  4s.  6d., 
while  a miscellaneous  lot  of  equal  authenticity,  comprising,  amongst  other 
things,  a piece  of  Sir  William  Wallace’s  fetters,  a fragment  of  Robert  the 
Bruce’s  coffin,  and  the  key  of  Loch  Leven  Castle,  thrown  into  the  loch 
when  Queen  Mary  escaped,  found  a purchaser  willing  to  part  with  jfg. 

A Relic  of  the  Netherbow. 

It  appears  that  in  1764,  when  the  gate  of  the  Netherbow  Port  of 
Edinburgh  was  demolished,  some  of  the  carved  stones  were  fortunately 
preserved,  and  recently  they  have  been  re-acquired  by  the  Corporation. 
One  of  these  stones,  which  stood  over  the  entrance  to  the  port,  where  the 
tower  joined  the  roof,  was  said  to  have  a special  historic  interest,  because 
upon  it  was  placed  the  head  of  the  famous  Marquis  of  Montrose  after  his 
execution ; but,  upon  the  publication  of  this  story,  it  was  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  a mistake,  Montrose’s  head  having  been  affixed  to  the  Tolbooth? 
not  the  Netherbow. 
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Lectures  on  Heraldry. 

The  Rhind  Lectures  in  Archaeology  this  year  have  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  who  chose  for  the  subject  of 
the  course,  ‘Heraldry  in  relation  to  Scottish  History  and  Art.'  In  his 
six  lectures  Mr.  Balfour  Paul  discussed  in  an  interesting  and  informatory 
way  the  grammar  of  heraldry,  heraldry  as  illustrating  history,  the  herald 
executive,  the  art  of  heraldry,  the  artistic  application  of  heraldry,  and  the 
armorial  manuscripts  of  Scotland.  The  lectures  will  make  an  interesting 
volume. 

Memorial  of  a Border  Antiquary. 

A modest  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Watson, 
Jedtvtirgh,  the  historian  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  an  able  journalist  and  en- 
thusiastic antiquary,  is  to  be  erected  by  his  friends  and  fellow-townsmen 
in  Jedburgh  Churchyard.  Among  the  subscribers  to  the  memorial  fund 
are  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  (who  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  ruins  of 
Jedburgh  Abbey,  and  esteemed  Mr.  Watson  as  a personal  friend);  Mr. 
A.  C.  Mounsey,  ex-rector  of  Jedburgh  Grammar  School ; Dr.  Fyfe,  of  ‘The 
Nest  ’ Academy ; and  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

The  New  ‘ Pit  scot  tie  l 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Scottish  Text  Society’s  new  edition 
of  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Chronicles , edited  by  Sheriff  Hineas  J.  G.  Mackay 
from  a hitherto  unpublished  MS.,  will  contain  some  important  matters  not 
incorporated  in  any  previous  edition  of  the  shrewd  and  garrulous  raconteur. 
The  Sheriff’s  introduction  and  notes  will  in  part  be  devoted  to  critical 
discussions  and  estimates  of  the  various  MSS.  and  editions  of  ‘ Pitscottie,’ 
of  a nature  which  has  not  hitherto  been  attempted.  The  work  is  expected 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Society  early  in  the  ensuing  year. 

Ancient  Venetian  Medals. 

Numismatists  are  displaying  much  interest  in  news  received  from 
Rhodesia  respecting  the  discovery  of  ancient  Venetian  coins  in  proximity 
to  one  of  the  Mashonaland  rivers.  The  coins  have  been  declared  to  be 
medals  struck  at  Venice  between  1570  and  1577  a.d.  On  one  side  is  a 
figure  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  inscription — ‘This  dukedom  be  thine,  O 
Christ,  and  the  giver  be  Thine  ’ ; while  on  the  reverse  are  three  figures, 
two  in  a kneeling  position,  the  other  upright,  with  a halo  on  which  the 
inscription  is — ‘ The  Doge  Aloys  Mocenigo,  first  magistrate  of  Venice.’ 

An  Heraldic  Survivor  of  the  Queeris  Coronation. 

Few  persons  are  now  alive  who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  coronation 
of  Her  Majesty.  The  young  gentleman  who,  as  Fitzalan  Pursuivant 
Extraordinary,  headed  the  procession  up  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey 
on  4th  July  1838,  still  survives  in  the  person  of  Sir  Albert  Woods,  K.C.B., 
Garter  King-at-Arms.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  celebrate  his  diamond  wedding,  he  having  been  married  on 
the  1st  of  December  in  the  year  of  the  coronation.  Lady  Woods  has  just 
recovered  from  a severe  illness,  but  Sir  Albert  still  possesses  that  devotion 
to,  and  ability  for  work,  which  has  characterised  him  throughout  his  long 
life, 
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Payment  of1  Wroth- Silver .’ 

The  ancient  wroth-silver  ceremony  in  Warwickshire  was  observed  on 
the  appoined  day  in  September  ‘ at  sunrise,’  as  the  official  notice  puts  it. 
The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  claims  tribute  of  certain  manors,  and  the  parishes 
cited,  which  extend  over  a wide  area  of  country — from  near  Birmingham 
to  below  Leamington — are  expected  to  send  their  fees.  The  usual  large 
crowd  of  people  assembled,  most  of  them  having  travelled  for  several  miles 
from  neighbouring  towns,  to  ‘ assist  ’ in  the  observance  of  an  ancient 
custom.  The  Duke’s  breakfast  followed.  The  ceremony  shows  no  signs  of 
losing  public  interest. 

Valuable  Do?iation  to  a Local  Museum . 

A small  syndicate,  including  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  M.P., 
Mr.  J.  B.  Richardson,  Pitgorno,  Stirling  (a  generous  patron  of  science  and 
art),  and  six  other  gentlemen,  have  purchased  an  extensive  collection  of 
geological,  mineralogical,  and  natural  history  specimens,  formed  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Archibald,  F.R.S.E.,  formerly  of  Devondale,  Tillicoultry;  and  at 
a meeting  held  in  Stirling  on  14th  December,  this  collection,  which  fills 
twelve  large  cases,  was  handed  over  as  a gift  to  the  trustees  of  the  Smith 
Institute.  The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  the  donors  for  a valuable 
addition  to  the  local  museum. 

The  First  Minute  Books  of  the  Sorbonne. 

An  interesting  chapter  of  French  history  has  just  been  rescued  from 
oblivion.  The  records  of  the  deliberations  held  by  the  Sorbonne — the  great 
Catholic  divinity  capital  of  France — during  the  Reformation  Period,  which 
had  long  been  regarded  as  hopelessly  lost,  have  happily  been  recently 
found  by  the  Due  de  la  Tremoie  amongst  the  archives  of  his  chateau,  the 
find  including  the  original  minute  books  of  the  Sorbonne  from  1505  to 
1 533 — the  period  of  its  bitterest  struggle  against  the  rising  tide  of  Protes- 
tantism. The  Duke  has  presented  the  valuable  documents  to  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  and  a summary  has  already  been  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

National  Treasure  Trove. 

With  reference  to  the  gold  ornaments  and  other  antiquities  recently 
found  in  Ireland,  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  and  claimed,  in 
virtue  of  its  right  of  treasure- trove,  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  it 
is  reported  that  steps  have  now  been  taken,  in  accordance  with  the 
pledge  given  in  Parliament  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to 
make  the  relations  between  the  British  Museum  and  the  Museums  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to  antiquities  of  this  kind,  the  subject  of 
an  inquiry.  The  committee  is  to  consider  whether  any,  and  if  so  what, 
relaxations  should  be  made  in  the  regulations  which  prevent  the  British 
Museum  parting  with  objects  which  it  has  once  acquired.  Mr.  E,  G. 
Harman,  of  the  Treasury,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  committee. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Frndlay  of  Aberlour. 

While  Edinburgh  mourns  the  loss  of  a public-spirited  citizen,  who 
took  a pride  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city  in  a variety  of  ways,  the 
decease  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Findlay  is  most  keenly  felt  by  the  learned  societies 
of  which  he  was  a valued  member  and  office-bearer.  Suitable  expression 
was  given  to  this  feeling  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  at  the  annual  general 
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meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day, 
and  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  at  the  animal  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Text  Society.  The  splendid  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Queen  Street  will  be 
a lasting  memorial  of  the  munificent  donor,  who,  as  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  justly  remarked,  always  took  a generous  and  warm  interest  in 
everything  connected  with  Scotland. 

A Fraudulent  Pedigree  Maker. 

A London  surgeon,  who  stuck  at  nothing  to  fabricate  a pedigree  for 
Colonel  Shipway,  Chiswick,  has  been  sentenced  to  three  years’  penal 
servitude  for  forgery.  Dr.  Davies  not  only  forged  several  wills  (of  the 
tentlwcentury  !),  but  destroyed  genuine  ones ; he  altered  the  entries  in  a 
Gloircester  parish  register ; took  a stone  shield  from  Mangotsfield  church, 
and  replaced  it  with  the  name  Shipway  carved  on  it.  He  cut  the  same 
name  with  the  date  1541  on  the  central  beam  of  the  belfry;  and  he 
actually  went  the  length  of  opening  a tomb  and  inscribing  ‘John  Shipway,’ 
with  a rampant  lion  holding  a weapon,  and  a motto  on  the  leaden  coffin 
it  contained.  This  case  ought  to  make  the  guardians  of  churches  and 
registers  more  careful  of  their  trust,  and  it  is  also  a warning  to  gentlemen 
in  search  of  ancestors  not  to  employ  persons  who  are  ready  to  furnish 
anybody  with  a pedigree. 

Jacobite  Relics. 

The  sale  at  Covent  Garden  of  the  silk  vest  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  day  of  his  execution  was  followed  by  an 
interesting  sale  of  Jacobite  relics  at  Aberdeen,  when  a couple  of  yellow 
satin  vests,  richly  embroidered,  which  belonged  to  Prince  Charlie,  excited 
keen  competition,  reaching,  one  J~6i,  and  the  other  ^33,  15s.  A holo- 
graph letter  of  the  Prince’s,  dated  15th  August  1747,  brought  ^72,  and 
two  antique  gold  rings,  one  with  a miniature  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  other 
with  a miniature  of  Charles  II.,  ^43  and  ^50  respectively.  Photographs 
of  all  of  these  relics  appeared  in  B on- Accord  of  10th  November  last.  At 
the  disposal  of  the  Fernfield  collection  of  curios,  a very  fine  gun,  said 
to  have  been  given  by  Prince  Charles  to  one  of  the  Macleods  of  Raasay, 
was  sold  for  ^68,  and  at  the  same  sale  a lock  of  Flora  Macdonald’s  hair 
and  a piece  of  the  Prince’s  bed-hangings  (neither  were  authenticated)  were 
also  disposed  of. 

The  Late  Dr.  James  Hardy. 

The  venerable  secretary  of  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club  died 
suddenly  on  the  30th  September.  Dr.  Hardy  had  attained  his  84th 
year,  and  to  the  last  he  pursued  with  unabated  interest  the  scientific 
•and  antiquarian  studies  which  had  almost  entirely  occupied  his  long, 
active,  and  useful  life.  He  was  a Berwickshire  man,  and  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1890.  In  an  appreciative  notice  of  Dr.  Hardy,  the  Scotsman  truly 
remarked  that  his  knowledge  of  natural  science,  local  family  history, 
and  archaeology  was  encyclopaedic,  and  no  one  ever  consulted  him  in  vain 
on  any  matter  relating  to  these  branches  of  knowledge,  however  obscure  or 
recondite  the  point  might  be.  Besides  contributing  largely  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  club,  Dr.  Hardy  did  valuable  service  in  many  other  direc- 
tions, especially  as  editor  of  various  works  published  by  the  Folk-Lore  and 
other  learned  societies. 
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High  Prices  for  Antique  Furniture . 

There  was  keen  competition  at  Dowell’s  on  the  3rd  December,  when 
the  late  Sir  W.  Fraser’s  collection  of  antique  furniture  was  disposed  of. 
Number  58  in  the  catalogue,  an  oak  high-back  elbow  chair,  with  crescent 
arms,  carved  floreated  back  panel,  carved  open  scroll  back  rail  with  crown 
and  inscription  ‘ Dunnottar  Castle  ’ in  high  relief,  secured  the  place  of 
honour  in  the  price-list,  being  knocked  down  for  670  gs.  Next  to  it  came 
a small  oak  carved  footstool,  which  brought  100  gs.  If  the  Dunnottar  chair 
was  genuine,  the  inscription  must  have  been  carved  after  it  left  the  Castle, 
taking  the  place  of  some  ornament  in  the  back  panel  which,  from  the  style 
of  the  work,  could  scarcely  have  been  left  blank.  No  history  was  given  of 
the  footstool;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  comparison  with  the  sums 
realised  by  the  articles  named,  a Queen  Mary  chair,  beautifully  carved, 

brought  only  75  gs.,  and  George  Buchanan’s  oak  elbow-chair,  with  a Latin 

inscription  on  a silver  plate,  as  low  a figure  as  33  gs. 

Bronze  Swords  from  the  Bed  of  the  Pay. 

A very  fine  specimen  of  the  ancient  bronze  sword  has  been  found  in 

the  Tay  by  the  fishermen  on  the  Reekit  Lady,  a station  lying  on  the  south- 

side  of  Mugdrum  Island,  and  about  500  yards  to  the  west  of  Newburgh 
pier.  It  is  of  the  form  known  as  leaf-shaped,  and  biconvex  on  the  sides  of 
the  blade,  with  a thin  rim,  apparently  flattened  with  a hammer  or  ground 
down  by  some  means,  forming  two  edges  to  the  blade.  It  is  24^  inches  in 
length,  and  a portion  of  the  hilt  plate  is  broken  off,  and  the  hilt,  which  in 
all  likelihood  would  be  of  frailer  material,  is  gone.  The  bottom  of  the  hilt 
plate  is  about  ife  inch  broad,  and  has  four  rivets,  each  about  of  an  inch 
long,  set  two  on  each  side,  while  the  portion  of  the  hilt  plate  that  remains 
measures  2 inches  by  inches  in  breadth,  and  has  two  rivets  in  place 
about  fs  of  an  inch  long ; the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  the  uppermost 
rivet.  The  blade  itself  measures  22  inches,  and  is  of  most  symmetrical 
form  and  of  very  graceful  outline.  This  is  the  second  sword  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  within  ten  years,  the  last  one  being  also  dragged  out  of  the 
river  on  the  north  side  of  Mugdrum  Island,  and  about  1 miles  from  the 
spot  where  the  present  one  was  got.  The  last  was  totally  different  from 
this  one  in  design.  It  had  six  rivet  holes  on  the  bottom  of  the  hilt  plate, 
with  a longitudinal  slot  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  and  was 
over  30  inches  in  length,  with  a rather  high  sharp  rib  down  each  side  of 
the  blade. 

Ancient  Burial  Places  in  Mid-Lothian. 

In  the  National  Museum  are  preserved  skulls  found  in  cists  at  Juniper 
Green  and  Kirkliston,  and  a correspondent  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening- 
Dispatch  reports  the  unearthing  at  the  former  place  of  three  Roman  urns 
containing  bones.  They  are  of  red  fired  clay,  stroked  diagonally  at  the  bottom 
with  some  blunt  instrument.  The  Penicuik  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman 
reports  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Tod  of  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  Pentland 
Hills  at  an  altitude  of  1200  feet  above  sea-level.  Mr.  Simpson,  of  the 
Anatomical  Museum,  Edinburgh  University,  says,  however,  that  this  fact 
has  been  known  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Quite  a number  of  barrows  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tod  in  lines  at  about  four  feet  interval  from  each  other, 
and  built  up  in  slabs  in  what  is  known  as  the  extended  position.  The 
barrows  were  neatly  constructed,  great  pains  having  been  taken  to  secure  a 
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closeness  in  the  joints  between  each.  The  slabs  forming  the  cists  appear 
to  have  been  brought  from  a distance,  probably  from  Cairntable  Burn. 
Those  examined  were  of  sandstone,  as  deep  in  colour  as,  but  finer  in 
texture  than,  the  old  Caledonian  red  ; one  of  the  slabs,  however,  being  of 
white  freestone.  Whilst  the  general  situation  of  the  cists  was  observed 
without  unduly  disturbing  the  ground,  a complete  excavation  was  made  in 
one  instance.  The  inside  length  of  the  cist  was  68  inches,  the  breadth  at 
the  shoulders  being  16  inches.  The  cists,  it  should  be  stated,  all  lay  in  an 
east  and  west  direction. 

A British  Lake-  Village. 

A London  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Herald  writes  : — Scotsmen 
on  a visit  to  the  west  of  England  should  certainly  not  omit  to  see 
the  British  lake-village  near  Glastonbury.  Excavations  have  been  pro- 
ceeding here  for  the  last  six  years,  and,  now  that  the  examination  is 
all  but  complete,  it  is  proposed  to  cover  over  the  site  with  the  layer 
of  peat  that  for  two  thousand  years  has  protected  the  area.  This 
Glastonbury  village  is  of  the  crannog  or  artificial  island  type.  It 
contains  between  sixty  and  seventy  dwelling  mounds,  for  the  most 
part  round,  but  occasionally  rectangular  in  shape,  varying  from  15 
to  35  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised  from  6 to  23  inches  at  the  highest 
point  above  the  ancient  level  of  the  soil.  There  have  been  found  delicately 
fashioned  fibulare,  which,  it  is  surmised,  fastened  equally  delicate  fabrics ; 
curves,  flowing  lines,  and  triangles  decorated  their  wheel-made  bowls  of 
pottery ; their  horn  combs  used  for  wool  seldom  or  never  lack  devices ; 
and  they  were  expert  in  the  use  of  the  lathe  and  chisel.  No  bronze 
weapons  have  been  found,  the  use  of  this  metal  having  been  confined 
to  objects  of  personal  adornment  and  things  of  domestic  utility.  The 
most  important  from  a decorative  point  of  view  is  a well  preserved 
bowl,  4 inches  in  diameter,  made  in  two  pieces  riveted  together. 
Round  its  widest  portion,  on  an  underlying  band,  are  very  effectively 
placed — now  a triplet,  now  single  globes  of  the  metal ; and  near  the 
margin  is  a delicately-wrought  pattern.  The  iron,  horn,  and  bone  imple- 
ments are  of  great  interest,  as,  too,  are  portions  of  a wooden  loom, 
stave-made  buckets,  with  decorative  sides,  spindle  whorls,  whet-stones, 
and  querns  of  stone.  When  the  examination  of  this  lake-village  is 
complete,  an  exhaustive  work  on  the  subject  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Bulleid,  an  enthusiast,  who  has  spent  a great  portion  of  the  last  six 
years  in  studying  on  the  spot. 

The  Folk-Lore  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 

Miss  Goodrich  Frere  read  a paper  upon  this  subject  before  the 
Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Association  last  summer.  She 
showed  that  the  folk-lore  of  the  Outer  Hebrides  has  a degree  of  in- 
terest which  justifies  the  labour  and  inconvenience  attendant  on  the 
conditions  under  which  alone  its  collection  is  possible.  The  islanders, 
among  whom  the  author  spent  many  months  and  gathered  stories  in 
the  strangest  surroundings,  are  courteous  always,  but  reticent,  proud,  and 
suspicious,  as  well  they  may  be,  of  English  or  even  of  Scot,  and  yet  with 
an  almost  childlike  friendliness  for  those  who  come  among  them  speaking 
their  own  tongue  and  of  like  blood  and  passions  with  themselves.  Contact 
with  modern  civilisation,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  native  industries  and 
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modes  of  life,  have  proved  here,  as  elsewhere,  fatal  to  folk-lore,  and  even 
the  very  language  in  which  the  older  life  was  crystallised  was  neglected  by 
the  School  Board,  and  despised  by  the  rising  generation.  Yet  in  the  old 
days  every  act  of  life  had  its  associated  tradition,  the  lighting  of  the  fire, 
the  milking  of  the  cows,  the  driving  them  home,  the  roosting  of  the 
poultry,  the  watching  of  the  cattle,  the  realisation  of  the  changing  seasons, 
the  breaking  of  bread,  the  catching  of  fish,  every  detail  of  weaving  and 
dyeing  and  fulling — all  had  their  special  rhyme  or  song  or  story.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings  the  time  was  passed  in  weaving  heather  ropes  or 
making  nets,  while  stories  were  told  by  recognised  scalds,  the  literary  de- 
scendants of  the  ballad-makers  of  the  Vikings,  which  occupied  many  evenings 
in  narration.  Some  are  of  Ossianic  origin.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  stories 
such  as  ‘ Cinderella  ’ and  ‘ The  Sleeping  Beauty  ’ were  related  in  terms 
appropriate  to  the  locality,  besides-  the  innumerable  and  often  unique 
superstitions — midsummer  fires,  salutations  to  the  sun,  and  Hallowe’en 
divinations.  The  author  attaches  a peculiar  value  to  the  ancient  hymns, 
the  quaint  apocryphal  stories,  the  prayers  for  all  sorts  of  occasions,  the  old 
catechisms  and  rosaries,  the  legends  of  St.  Columba  and  his  followers,  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Bridget,  the  charms,  spells,  and  divinations,  with  their 
odd  mixture  of  paganism  and  Christianity,  and  these  perhaps  more 
certainly  than  the  rest  are  becoming  every  day  more  difficult  to  recover. 

Scotch , also  ‘ Gutter  Scotch l 

The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  the  course  of  his  presidential  address 
to  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  on  1st  December, 
recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  ventured  last  year,  when  making  a few 
remarks  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  express  his  great  regret  that  the 
membership  of  the  Society  was  not  larger,  and  he  noticed  that  the 
Council  had  found  it  necessary  to  express  regret  in  the  same  direction. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  were  not  such  as  attracted,  to  any  great  extent 
at  least,  the  magazine-reading  public,  who,  he  was  afraid,  liked  to  take  in 
their  excitement  by  bucketfuls  and  their  instruction  by  thimblefuls.  Surely, 
however,  there  was  a large  number  of  people  who  took  a brighter  and  larger 
view  of  the  literature  of  their  country  than  that,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  liked  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  given  it 
their  support  in  a work  of  great  national  interest  and  importance.  (Applause.) 
Of  course,  the  greater  number  of  the  works  they  were  able  to  publish  were 
not  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader,  though  some  of  them  certainly  were. 
Their  object  was  not  so  much  to  publish  interesting  works  as  to  keep  alive 
in  concrete  form,  by  picking  out,  here  and  there,  from  ancient  documents, 
a true  and  valuable  textual  record  of  what  the  language  of  Scotland  was 
from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the  present.  They  had  a difficulty  in  finding 
prose  works ; but  he  thought,  when  they  had  seen  in  the  report  that  The 
Chronicles  of  Robert  Lindesay  of  Pitscottie  were  soon  to  be  published, 
that  work  would  appeal  generally  to  the  public,  especially  as  they  had 
heard  that  it  would  contain  absolutely  new  information.  (Applause.)  The 
Council  wished  to  get  a large  variety  of  all  kinds  of  documents  that  might 
be  within  their  reach,  and  to  publish  them  consecutively  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  so  that  they  might  get  all  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Scottish  language.  He  would  like  to  come  down  to  recent 
times,  and  he  would  not  even  exclude  what  had  been  called  ‘gutter  Scotch.’ 
That  term  had  been  applied  to  the  works  of  some  eminent  novelists,  and 
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he  thought  it  went  a little  too  far.  The  words  had  been  put  into  an 
English  setting,  but  the  words  themselves  were  not  bad,  and  they  should 
not  be  lost  or  despised.  This  ‘ gutter  Scotch,’  as  it  was  called,  was  really 
an  evolution,  and  evolutions  were  always  interesting,  and  he  thought  this 
was  an  evolution  on  the  part  of  modern  Scottish  writers  to  bring  back  a 
certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  old  Scottish  language.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a phase  of  the  Scottish  language  which  they  should  not  altogether 
ignore.  What  the  present  members  should  do  was  to  try  to  get  subscribers, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come  when  a certain  class  of  people, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  look  back  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
on  what  the  Society  had  done.  He  would  like  that  the  English  as  well  as 
the  Scottish  universities  should  become  subscribers,  and  he  hoped  that 
subscribers  would  also  be  got  in  America  and  Germany.  (Applause.) 


QUERIES. 

Hume  of  Godscroft’s  * Douglas.’ — A discovery  has  recently  been 
made  of  an  edition  of  Hume  of  Godscroft’s  History  of  the  Houses  of  Douglas 
and  Angus,  printed  earlier  than  the  recognised  first  edition  of  1644.  It 
differs  in  text  and  format  from  that  edition  and  its  reprints,  but  agrees  with 
the  text  of  the  MS.  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  Not  having  a title-page,  its 
priority  as  a printed  book  can  be  asserted  only  on  the  evidence  afforded  by 
type,  &c.,  which  is  satisfactory  enough.  But  other  questions  have  arisen 
which  a comparison  of  MSS.  might  help  to  solve,  and  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  see  one  which  is  known  to  exist,  but  whose  present  whereabouts 
is  unknown  to  the  writer.  This  manuscript  appeared  in  the  sale  of  Lord 
Belhaven’s  library  at  Dowell’s  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  on  December  1,  1873, 
and  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Braidwood,  bookseller.  It  was 
entered  in  the  catalogue  thus: — 313.  David  Hume’s  Lives  of  the  Illus- 
trious and  Renowned  Familye  and  Name  of  Douglas.  Note  to  the  Reader 
for  the  Press,  Preface,  Dedications,  &c.,  9 leaves;  History,  357  leaves; 
Index,  7 leaves ; and  Copy  of  the  Erie  of  Douglas’  Forfeittarie,  3 leaves, 
cf  (folio).  Any  one  who  knows  in  whose  possession  it  now  is  would 
greatly  oblige  by  informing  the  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibliographical 
Society,  33  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

A Silver  Dollar. — A silver  coin  was  recently  picked  up  in  the  open 
moor  near  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Glengloy,  Inverness-shire.  The  coin  is 
about  the  size  of  a half-crown.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  and  bust  of  a 
man  in  plate  armour  looking  towards  the  sinister,  and  holding  a straight 
sword  against  his  right  shoulder.  At  his  left  hand  is  a small  shield  with  a 
lion  passant  in  chief.  The  base  of  the  shield  is  obliterated.  The  circumscrip- 
tion is  partially  obliterated.  It  seems  to  run  ‘ mo  • arg  • pro  • confoe  • 
belg  • wes****’  On  the  reverse  there  is  a shield,  crowned,  bearing  a lion 
rampant,  crowned,  and  holding  in  his  dexter  paw  a sword,  and  in  his  sinister 
what  may  be  termed  a sheaf  of  arrows.  On  the  dexter  side  of  this  shield 
are  the  figures  16,  on  the  sinister  25.  The  circumscription  here  again  is  partly 
obliterated.  It  seems  to  run‘co[Nc]oRDiA  • res  • parv^e  • crescunt  • ’ 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  of  what  realm  the  coin  is,  and  what  is  its 
designation  ? I have  been  informed  that  it  is  a dollar  of  some  ‘ German  ’ 
confederation.  William  Berry. 

Tayfield,  Newport,  Fife,  Dec.  21,  1898. 
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Aberdeen  University  Theses,  1626-1701. — In  the  Catalogue  of 
David  Laing’s  books  sold  by  Sotheby  on  5th  April  1880  (Pt.  ii.  No.  222), 
appears^  a group  of  Theses  of  University  and  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
including  those  for  the  years  1626,  1627,  1634,  1635,  1636,  1638,  1643, 
1680,  1688.  As  no  other  copies  of  these  are  known  to  exist,  I should  be 
glad  to  discover  their  present  whereabouts.  The  auctioneer’s  records  do 
not  supply  information  enabling  one  to  trace  the  purchaser.  In  Constable’s 
Catalogue  of  a Collection  of  Tracts,  1827,  p.  181,  the  King’s  College  Theses 
for  1691  and  1693  are  included  ; and  our  own  MS.  records  refer  to  those 
for  1683,  1684,  1694,  1697,  1700,  and  1701.  I have  seen  none  of  these. 

P.  J.  Anderson,  University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

Old  Gold  Coins. — In  the  inventory  of  goods  belonging  to  Sir  George 
Clapperton,  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  died  in  1574,  it  is  stated 
that  he  had  in  coined  gold,  two  ‘ Portingall  dowcatts,’  value  ^20  (Scots) 
each  ; a piece  of  gold  coined  by  ‘ King  James  ye  feird,’  estimated  at  ;£i8; 
‘ane  piece  of  gold  callit  ye  halie  gaist,  pryce  thereof,  £10’ ; eleven  ‘ roiss 
nobills,’  value  ^4,  16s.  each;  two  ‘ Hary  nobills,’  value  £4,  6s.  each; 
and  two  double  ducats,  value  ^3,  12s.  each.  ‘ Portingall  ’ is  of  course 
Portugal.  James  IV.  coined  ‘ St.  Andrews’  and  ‘ Riders,’  value  35s.  each; 
but  Cochran  Patrick  does  not  mention  a gold  coin  of  30s.  Will  some 
numismatist  kindly  say  what  a Hary  noble  was,  and  what  gold  coin  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? B. 

King’s  Crosshill,  Rutherglen — I have  not  found  in  Ure’s  History 
of  Rutherglen  anything  to  indicate  the  name  of  the  king  after  whom  this 
hill  is  called,  in  connection  with  a cross  which  must  have  been  erected  on 
it.  Perhaps  some  local  antiquary  can  supply  information  on  the  point. 
King’s  Cross  in  Arran  is  believed  to  have  been  so  styled  from  its  connec- 
tion with  Robert  the  Bruce.  R.  T.  N. 

St.  Brycedale  at  Kirkcaldy. — This  name  occurs  in  the  topography 
of  Kirkcaldy.  Who  was  St.  Bryce  ? Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Scottish 
Antiquary  can  favour  me  with  particulars  regarding  the  saint.  I cannot 
find  his  name  in  Forbes’s  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints.  At  Tours,  in 
France,  the  feast  of  St.  Britius,  nephew  of  St.  Martin,  was  held  on  the  13th 
November.  Are  Bryce  and  Britius  the  same  ? W.  G.  G. 

Machanshire. — In  the  middle  ward  in  the  county  of  Lanark  is 
Machanshire,  regarding  which  Cosmo  Innes  in  his  Origines  Parochiales 
Scotice  (vol  i.  p.  107)  says  : — ‘Among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Glasgow  at  the  period  of  the  inquest  of  Prince  David,  circa  1 1 16, 
was  Mecheyn,  since  called  Machan,  Machanshire,  or  Dalserf,  being  that 
portion  of  the  haughs  of  Clyde  lying  chiefly  between  the  Clyde  and  Avon, 
having  a gentle  slope  towards  the  north.’  Machan  is  the  name  of  a small 
property  in  the  parish.  Does  the  name  come  from  St.  Machan  of  Campsie, 
after  whom  Ecclesmachan,  in  Linlithgowshire,  is  called,  or  is  it  the 
diminutive  of  the  Gaelic  Magh , a plain  ? L.  E. 

Alston  Family. — George  Alston,  born  in  Glasgow,  25th  January  1802 
(?  3),  was  the  son  of  a Glasgow  merchant.  He  served  five  years  in  the 
office  of  Alan  and  Donald  Cuthbertson,  W.S.,  Glasgow.  He  left  home  in 
1837,  in  the  ship  Lord  Godrich , and  arrived  in  South  Australia  in  1838. 
He  married  Agnes  Sword,  granddaughter  of  Mr.  James  Sword,  of  Annfield, 
near  Glasgow — an  ironfounder.  George  Alston’s -uncle  also  was  a Glasgow 
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merchant,  and  was  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  at  the  time  when  George  IV. 
visited  Scotland.  Information  is  desired  as  to  George  Alston’s  father  and 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  with  its  present  representatives. 

Southern  Cross,  South  Australia. 

Campbells  of  Murthly,  Co.  Perth. — I would  be  very  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  anyone  who  may  be  interested  in  the  genealogy  of  the  above 
family ; or  who  has  any  knowledge  of  their  history  and  pedigree. 

J.  H.  Mayne  Campbell,  Carbrook,  Toronto,  Canada. 

‘Miss  Janet  Campbell.’ — Alexander  Maitland,  fourth  son  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  is  said  in  Douglas’s  Peerage  to  have  married  ‘ Miss 
Janet  Campbell.’  Can  any  of  your  readers  say  to  what  family  of  Camp- 
bell she  belonged — Argyll,  or  which  of  its  branches  ? J.  F. 

Duncan  Campbell. — A Duncan  Campbell,  described  as  a travelling 
caird,  desiring  baptism  to  his  child,  presented  on  16th  February  1701  to 
the  Kirk  Session  of  Aberdour,  in  Aberdeenshire,  a certificate  from  the 
parish  of  ...  in  Angus.  The  name  of  the  parish  is  left  blank  in  the 
Aberdour  register.  Could  any  of  the  present  custodiers  of  the  session 
registers  of  Angus  parishes  of  that  date  kindly  say  if  the  counter-reference 
of  the  granting  of  the  certificate  is  in  their  records  ? Hyphen. 

Broun  of  Coalstoun. — Sibilla  Broun,  said  to  be  a daughter  of  Sir 
James  Brown  of  Coalstoun,  married  Alexander  Home,  third  laird  of 
Bassandean,  who  died  in  1654.  As  the  baronetcy  (Nova-Scotian)  was 
only  created  in  1686,  it  seems  impossible  that  Sibilla  Broun  could  have  been 
a daughter  of  Sir  James  Broun.  There  was  a George  Broun  of  Thorny- 
dikes  (a  property  contiguous  to  that  of  Bassandean)  who  was  a contem- 
porary of  George  Home,  the  son  of  Sibilla  Broun  and  Alexander  Home  of 
Bassandean,  and  who  is  described  as  a relation.  Was  he  of  the  Coalstoun 
family?  Where  can  a correct  pedigree  of  the  Coalstoun  family  be  found? 
There  is  an  Admiral  Broun  de  Coalstoun  in  the  French  naval  service, 
whose  name  frequently  appears  in  French  newspapers.  Who  represents 
the  Coalstoun  family  since  Lady  Susan  Broun  [Ramsay’s]  death  ? 

Nee  Home. 


REPLIES. 

Legends  of  the  Nor’  Loch  (supra,  p.  91). — The  Earldom  of  Men- 
teith  was  resumed  by  the  Crown,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  time  of  the 
seventh  earl  in  1633.  The  earl  was  then  created  Earl  of  Airth,  and  this 
earldom  died  out  in  1694.  The  first  and  last  peer  known  as  Lord  Coupar 
was  second  and  youngest  son  of  the  first  Lord  Balmerinoch,  and  died 
without  issue  in  1639.  His  only  brother  was  John,  the  second  Lord 
Balmerinoch.  The  second  Lord  Coupar  was  John,  third  Lord  Balmerinoch, 
who  was  already  Lord  Balmerinoch  when  he  became  Lord  Coupar.  He 
continued  to  be  known  by  the  older  title  of  Balmerinoch.  The  title  Coupar 
was  thus  merged  in  Balmerinoch,  and  was  only  once  again  used  (as  the  title 
of  a paper-lord)  by  John,  afterwards  fifth  Lord  Balmerinoch,  when  he  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session 
by  the  style  of  Lord  Coupar.  He  inherited  both  peerages,  and  was 
succeeded  in  them  by  his  brother  Arthur,  the  last  and  the  attainted  and 
beheaded  lord.  From  the  creation  of  the  title  the  lord  of  session  was  the 
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only  Lord  Coupar  who  had  (according  to  Douglas  or  Wood)  a brother 
Alexander.  This  Alexander  (says  Wood,  Peerage , i.  188)  died  unmarried  at 
Leith,  1 st  October  1733.  About  three  years  previously  he  had  been  indicted 
before  T;he  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  killing  Lieutenant  Swift  in  a duel. 
Alexander’s  parents  were  married  in  June  1687,  and  he  was  their  second 
surviving  son.  Even  if  he  was  born  as  early  as  1689,  Lady  Jean  Graham, 
the  fourth  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Menteith,  must  have  been  already 
elderly.  Her  father  had  been  born  just  a hundred  years  before,  and  1611 
was  the  date  of  his  marriage.  Lord  Kilpont,  his  son,  who  was  assassinated 
in  1644,  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  is  not  known  to  have  ever  had  more  than 
two  daughters,  and  they  were  both  married  twenty  years  and  more  before 
Alexander  Elphinston  was  born.  William,  the  second  and  last  Earl  of 
Airth,  died  without  issue  in  1694,  when  Alexander  was  at  most  only  five 
years  old.  When  at  last  Alexander  did  come  to  die,  in  1733,  all  the 
daughters  of  these  Earls  of  Menteith  and  Airth,  as  well  as  their  sons,  were 
already  long  dead.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
inquire  into  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  the 
only  other  family  which  has  been  dragged  into  the  story.  S. 

Legends  of  the  Nor’  Loch  ( supra , p.  91). — The  Weekly  Scotsman 
of  5th  November  last  published  another  legend,  not  of  the  Nor’  Loch,  but 
of  Brodie’s  Close,  according  to  which  Lady  Jean,  daughter  of  the  last  Earl 
of  Menteith,  had  a lover  named  Robert  Makgill,  Master  of  Oxenford,  who, 
by  a trick  of  Claverhouse’s,  was  poisoned  in  the  earl’s  house  in  Edinburgh. 
As  the  last  Earl  of  Menteith  had  no  lawful  children,  and  as  Lady  Jean,  the 
daughter  of  the  seventh  earl,  would  have  been  an  old  woman  in  1687 — 
the  date  of  the  legend — while  the  Master  of  Oxenford  (according  to 
Crawfurd’s  Peerage)  was  not  Robert  but  George,  who  died  in  1707,  both 
this  story  and  the  legend  of  the  Nor’  Loch,  to  which  Mr.  Barclay  Allardice 
refers,  may  be  set  down  as  mere  inventions.  There  was  only  one  Lord 
Coupar,  and  he  is  not  known  to  have  had  any  brother  except  his  elder 
brother  John,  Lord  Balmerinoch.  B. 

Charlotte  Dag'enfeld. — The  wife  of  Meinhardt,  Duke  of  Schom- 
barg  and  Leinster,  was  Caroline-Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Lewis, 
Elector  Palatine,  by  his  second  wife,  Maria  Louisa  von  Degenfeldt.  She 
was  born  in  November  1659,  married  4th  January  1682/3,  and  died  at 
Kensington  28th  June  1696. 

Her  father,  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  married  first  to  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  William,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  but  (says  Anderson  in  his  Royal  Genealogies) 
‘ she  parted  from  him,  and  returned  home  upon  some  discontents.’  Von 
Behr  says  that  a separation  or  divorce  was  pronounced  in  1657,  two 
children,  a son  and  a daughter  (Elizabeth-Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Orleans), 
having  been  born.  The  Elector  Palatine  then  remarried,  with  his  left 
hand  (the  ceremony  being  performed,  it  is  said,  by  a Lutheran  clergyman, 
on  the  6th  January  1658),  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Christopher,  Baron 
von  Degenfeldt,  who  died  18th  March  1677,  and  by  her  (who  was  survived 
by  his  first  wife,  who  did  not  die  until  1686)  had  many  children,  of  whom 
two  sons  and  three  daughters  survived  infancy.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
was  always  on  ‘ comfortable  terms  ’ with  her  step-sisters,  the  Raugravines 
Louise  and  Amelia-Elizabeth  being  two  of  her  most  constant  correspondents. 
In  one  of  her  letters  she  also  expresses  her  pleasure  that  the  Raugravine 
Caroline  had  become  an  English  Duchess.  The  Duchess  of  Schomberg 
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and  Leinster  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  became  Countess  of 
Holderness,  and  the  younger,  Lady  Mary,  married  one  of  her  grandmother’s 
German  relatives,  another  Christopher  Martin,  Count  von  Degenfeldt. 

A.  F.  S. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Tonun  Clerks  of  Glasgow . Edited  by  Robert 
Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk.  Vol.  vi.  Henry  Gibsons  Protocols , 
1568-1573.  Glasgow  : Carson  & Nicol,  1898.  4to,  pp.  iv.  + 136. 

Mr.  Renwick  has  now  printed  abstracts  of  no  fewer  than  1918  protocols. 
Of  these,  the  last  315  are  in  volume  vi.,  which  lies  before  us.  Perhaps 
their  genealogical  information  will  be  the  most  generally  valued  of  the 
contents  of  these  volumes  : it  has  a personal  interest  to  a very  large  number 
of  families,  and  though  a chronological  series  of  protocols  is  apt  to  present 
pedigrees  in  the  form  of  disjecta  membra , the  real  pedigree  hunter  likes  it 
none  the  less  for  that.  Many  of  the  leading  families  whose  names  we 
found  in  volume  v.  and  in  previous  volumes  are  here  too,  and  the  names  of 
new  and  strenuous  men  appear,  whose  descendants  are  to  inherit  the 
qualities  of  remarkable  races.  George  Elphinstone,  ancestor  of  the 
brothers  George  (who  was  Justice-Clerk  of  Scotland  and  Provost  of 
Glasgow)  and  William  (who  was  cupbearer  to  the  King  and  first  baronet  of 
Blytheswood),  is  here  buying  Church  lands  when  he  can.  Here  also  are 
Robert,  Alan,  Constantine,  and  Thomas  Stevenson,  all  found  together, 
and  probably  pretty  near,  if  indeed  they  are  not  actually  of  the  main  stock 
of  the  family  of  Stevenson  which  issued  from  Glasgow  at  a later  date,  and 
produced  the  Scots  house  of  civil  engineers  and  the  famous  novelist  of  the 
name.  The  name  Spreull  also  appears  over  and  again,  doubtless  desig- 
nating members  of  the  family  which  afterwards  produced  that  monument 
of  fortitude  and  endurance,  ‘Bass  John.’ 

The  topographer  of  Glasgow,  which  is  now  so  different  a city  from  the 
quaint  and  possibly  sleepy  old  bishop’s  burgh  that  it  was  aforetime,  will 
always  find  in  these  volumes  additional  details  about  the  old  streets  and 
houses.  ‘ Stinking  Vennel  ’ turns  up  again,  translated  back  from  its  Latin 
form,  fetidus  vicus.  We  have  come  across  the  word  ‘stinkand,’  used  with 
the  sense  of  parsimonious,  mean,  or  narrow.  Might  not  the  original 
meaning  of  the  name  of  the  close  be  more  nearly  allied  to  these  senses 
than  to  the  idea  of  fetid?  From  Mr.  Renwick’s  interesting  note  in  his 
fourth  volume,  p.  5,  we  gather  that  this  Vennel  was  not  considered  by 
the  authorities  to  be  wide  enough  to  permit  of  persons  carrying  uncovered 
lights  through  it. 

Diary  of  Thomas  Brown , Writer  in  Kirkwall , 1675-1693.  Edited, 
with  preface  and  notes,  by  A.  Francis  Steuart,  Advocate.  Kirkwall : 
William  Peace  & Sons,  1898.  Pp.  viii. + 72.  Price  3s.  6d. 

Though  the  Orkney  Islands  have  of  late  years  received  some  atten- 
tion from  the  local  historian,  little  has  as  yet  been  done  to  elucidate  the 
histories  of  the  various  families  of  native  origin  or  who  have  settled  there. 
The  genealogist,  therefore,  will  specially  appreciate  the  Diary  of  Thomas 
Brown , Writer  in  Kirkwall , 1675-1693,  which  has  just  been  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  A.  Francis  Steuart,  advocate. 

The  Diary , which  unfortunately  is  only  a portion  of  what  had  origin- 
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ally  existed,  was  found  in  1870  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Grseme,  of  Graemeshall, 
among  his  family  papers.  It  is  largely  taken  up  with  recording  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  members  not  only  of  the  landed  class  of  the 
islands",  but  many  of  the  burgesses  of  Kirkwall.  References,  amongst  others, 
will  be  found  of  the  Baikies  of  Tankerness  and  Burness,  the  Balfours 
of  Pharay,  the  Bellendens  of  Stennis,  Buchanan  of  Sound,  Craigie  of 
Gairsay,  the  Dicks  of  Braid,  Douglas  of  Eagleshay,  Elphinston  of 
Lopness,  Fea  of  Clestran,  &c.,  the  Grahams  of  Breckness  and  Gnemes- 
hall,  Halcro  of  that  Ilk,  the  descendants  of  Bishop  Honyman,  Bishop 
Mackenzie  and  his  family,  Moncreiff  of  Rapness,  Moodie  of  Melsetter, 
Rendall  of  Breck,  Scollay  of  Hunton,  Smyth  of  Braco,  Stewart  of  Burray, 
Brugh,  Graemsay  and  Massiter,  Traill  of  Holland,.  Quendale,  &c.,  Young 
of  Castleyard,  and  other  families  of  more  or  less  note. 

Scattered  through  the  various  pages  are  to  be  found  many  curious 
references  to  local  and  national  events.  That  Browm  was  a supporter  of 
the  Government  and  Episcopacy  is  gathered  from  such  entries  as  that, 

‘ Mr.  Sharp,  ye  Arch  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  barborslie  murdered  by 
some  fanacted  persones,’  and  that  the  ‘ Duck  of  Monmoth  hath  battell  with 
the  Wigges  in  ye  wast  of  Scotland,  neir  Bothwall  Briggs,  and  he  with  his 
arme  (glorie  be  to  the  Almightie)  hath  the  victorie  yt  day.’  The  subsequent 
wreck  on  the  Moull  Head  of  Deerness  of  about  250  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoners  taken  at  the  said  battle,  who  were  being  conveyed  in  a vessel 
called  The  Crown  to  the  Plantations,  is  duly  chronicled  on  10th  December 
1679.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Revolution  is  passed  over  in  silence. 

Of  local  events  we  learn  of  the  destruction,  on  9th  January  1671,  of 
the  steeple  of  St.  Magnus’  Cathedral,  which  was  crown-shaped  like  St. 
Giles’,  and  of  the  subsequent  hanging  of  the  three  bells  round  the  kirk; 
the  arrival,  on  25th  August  1682,  of  the  great  bell  which  had  been  cast  at 
Rotterdam;  and  that  on  Tuesday.  22nd  February  1687,  David  Seaton, 
bellman,  entered  on  the  vandalistic  work  of  whitening  the  choir  with  lime. 
Space  does  not  admit  of  detailed  references  to  whales  and  shipwrecks,  of 
executions  and  suicides,  and  the  visit  of  a quack  physician  named  Richard 
Reidman,  with  his  fool  called  ‘ Merrie  Andrew,’  who  danced  upon  the 
rope  or  tow  put  up  for  that  effect. 

The  book,  which  is  enriched  with  many  genealogical  and  other  notes 
by  the  editor,  has  been  tastefully  got  up  and  printed  in  a manner  which 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  local  publishers. 

Pages  and  Pictures  from  Forgotten  Children's  Books  ; brought  together  and 
introduced  to  the  reader  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A.  Four  hundred 
illustrations.  London : The  Leadenhall  Press  (Ltd.),  1898-9.  8vo, 
pp.  510,  price  6s. 

‘ A single  volume  which  has  no  object  but  to  amuse,’  says  its  compiler. 
‘‘The  serious  or  antiquarian  side  of  the  subject,’  he  continues,  ‘the 
evolution  of  nursery  stories,  with  notes  on  the  histories  and  achievements 
of  the  writers  of  forgotten  books  for  children,  the  designers,  engravers,  and 
their  thrice  removed  cousins,  must  wait.’  So  be  it — though  already  Mr. 
Tuer  is  able  to  give  us  a longish  list  of  works  on  children’s  books  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  more.  The  book  before  us  is  certainly  amusing,  but  it  is 
more  instructive  on  many  points  than,  by  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  it 
pretends  to  be.  It  contains  a series  of  photographic  process  reproductions 
of  the  original  books,  or  of  parts  of  them,  and  the  print,  prose  and  verse, 
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and  pictures  are  quaint  and  of  historical  value.  They  illustrate  the  language 
and  manners  of  their  times,  the  styles  of  children’s  and  other  people’s  dress, 
and  the  styles  of  their  games  and  toys.  Thus,  there  are  illustrated 
incidentally  at  least  three  different  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the  game  of 
cricket  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wickets  and  the  shape  of  the  bat.  The 
book  reveals  at  the  same  time  the  conception  of  their  day  as  to  what  topics 
were  suitable  for  the  amusement  of  children.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
pieces  in  the  book — all,  or  almost  all,  meant  by  their  authors  for  correction 
and  instruction — are  a slight  index  of  their  contents,  thus  : ‘ The  Rebellious 
Schoolgirl,’  ‘Ellen,  or  The  Naughty  Girl  Reclaimed,’  and  so  on.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  book  is  a page  of  ‘ Cobwebs  to  Catch  Flies.’  The  letter- 
press  is  as  follows  : — ‘ In  another  part  of  the  fair  the  boys  saw  some  children 
tossed  about  thus.’  Here  there  is  a picture  of  a ‘ toss-about  — a small  and 
primitive  edition  of  the  great  wheel  at  Earl’s-Court,  London. 

They  were  singing  merrily  the  old  nurse’s  ditty — ‘ Now  we  go  up,  up,  up  ; now  we  go 
down,  down,  down,’  and  so  on.  The  voices  sounded  pleasantly  to  Ned’s  ears  ; his  heart 
danced  to  the  notes  ; jumping,  he  called  to  his  brother  James  : ‘ Dear  James  ! look  ! if 
I thought  that  our  mamma  would  like  it,  I would  ride  so.’ 

James — My  dear  Ned  ! I am  sure  that  my  mamma  would  object  to  our  riding  in  that. 

Ned — Did  you  ever  hear  her  name  the  Toss-about  ? 

James— 1 am  certain  that  if  she  had  known  of  it,  she  would  have  given  us  the  same 
caution  as  she  did  about  the  merry-go-round. 

Ned  paused  a moment ; then  said,  ‘ How  happy  I am  to  have  an  elder  brother  who  is 
so  prudent  ! ’ 

James  replied  : — * I am  no  less  happy  that  you  are  so  willing  to  be  advised.’ 

Thus  prudence  was  made  more  or  less  attractive  to  boys.  Courage, 
however,  has  its  virtue,  and  its  results  are  shown  to  the  youthful  mind  to  be 
satisfactory  too.  The  next  piece  in  the  book  is  from  ‘ Proverbs,  exempli- 
fied and  illustrated,  teaching  morality  and  knowledge  of  the  world 

Printed  for  and  published  by  the  Rev.  J.  Truster  ....  1790.’  It  has  a 
woodcut  of  a sailor  on  the  street  seizing  a fashionably  dressed  lady  round  the 
waist.  ‘ Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ’ is  the  title  of  the  picture.  The 
letterpress,  after  some  valuable  generalities  on  the  subject,  continues — 

‘ The  Tar  in  '-ur  print,  like  the  element  in  which  he  gains  his  livelihood,  has  his  calm 
and  boisterous  moments  ; but,  in  the  most  violent  of  the  latter,  he  acts  with  prudence  ; 
and,  in  the  smoothest  even  of  the  former,  carefully  avoids  everything  that  is  indiscreet. 
A wife  is  the  object  of  his  wishes.  He  meets  with  a woman  whom  he  fancies  he  should 
like,  attacks  her  with  boldness,  accosts  her  under  the  consciousness  of  acting  honourably, 
and  declares  his  passion  for  her  with  his  natural  bluntness  and  honesty.  She  listens  to 
his  proposals,  and  crowns  his  wishes  by  accepting  his  offers.’ 

The  illustrations  of  the  books  range  from  great  beauty  to  absolute 
hideosity.  On  page  8 of  the  preface  the  compiler  has  inserted  a small 
specimen  of  genuine  old  Dutch  stamped  and  gilded  paper,  such  as  was  used 
for  covers  for  some  of  the  children’s  books  which  he  deals  with,  but 
with  which  also,  as  end-papers  in  the  better  class  of  bound  books  of  the 
last  century,  book-collectors  are  familiar.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  nowa- 
days in  such  good  condition  as  the  piece  must  have  been  in  which  Mr, 
Tuer  has  cut  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Forgotten  Childre?ts 
Books . Mr.  Tuer’s  selections  include  some  pages  from  the  press  of  Oliver 
& Boyd.  But  though  Scotland  is  thus  not  quite  unrepresented,  something 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  the  collection  of  children’s  rhymes  in  the  Scots 
vernacular,  a beginning  in  which  has  already  been  made  in  the  pages  of  our 
Aberdeen  contemporary,  Scottish  Notes  and  Queries , 
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Historical  Geography  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland.  By  T.  B.  Johnston, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  Colonel  James  A.  Robertson.  Third  Edition;  edited, 
with  A Narrative  of  the  Highla?id  Campaigns,  by  William  Kirk 
Dickson.  Edinburgh:  W.  & A.  K.  Johnston,  1899.  4to,  xii.  + 181, 
with  large  folding  map.  Price  7s.  6d. 

This  is  practically  a new  book.  Roughly  speaking,  it  is  four  times  the 
size  of  the  last  edition,  and  what  remains  in  it  of  that  edition  has  been 
either  re-written  or  largely  corrected  and  annotated.  Part  I.,  which  occu- 
pies about  a quarter  of  the  book,  still  contains  the  rolls  of  the  clans  and 
chiefs,  &c.,  made  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  before  contact  with  the 
south  had  operated  materially  to  break  up  the  clan  system.  These  rolls 
have  been  revised  with  obvious  care  and  research.  The  lists  of  clan 
badges  and  war  cries  are  longer  than  those  in  the  former  edition,  and  also 
bear  the  marks  of  revision.  The  Disarming  Act  of  1746  is  again  inserted, 
printed  this  time  in  a more  lawyerly  fashion.  Two  notable  additions  have 
been  made  to  this  part,  viz.  : General  Wade’s  Report  of  1724,  and  a large 
extract  from  the  4 Memorial  anent  the  True  State  of  the  Highlands,’  which 
is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Lord  President  Forbes  of  Culloden,  of  1745 
fame.  These  are  valuable  additions  to  the  collection  of  documents  which 
compose  so  large  a portion  of  Part  I.,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
enumerate  the  various  clans  and  septs  with  which  the  Government  of  these 
times  had  to  reckon.  Prince  Charles’s  itineraries,  and  the  descriptions  of 
his  battles  are,  on  the  other  hand,  omitted  from  Part  I.,  but  ample 
compensation  is  made  for  the  change  by  the  addition  to  the  book  of  Part 
II.,  which  presents  the  reader  with  an  entirely  new  account  of  the  whole 
Highland  campaigns,  beginning  with  Montrose,  continuing  with  the 
Revolution  and  Killiecrankie,  the  Fifteen,  the  Glenshiel  Attempt  of  1719, 
and  closing  with  the  Forty-five  and  its  sequel — 4 After  Culloden.’  The 
first  part  of  the  book  is  illustrative  of  the  large  folding  map  of  Scotland, 
coloured  so  as  to  distinguish  the  territories  of  the  great  clans,  as  they  pos- 
sessed them  in  the  16th  century.  The  second  part  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
very  successful  collotype  reproductions  of  famous  portraits  of  Montrose, 
Claverhouse,  Prince  James,  and  Prince  Charles  Edward;  by  maps  of  the 
routes  taken  by  the  armies  of  the  ’15  and  the  ’45  ; and  by  plans  of  the 
battles  of  Prestonpans,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden.  A reproduction  of  the 
well-known  View  of  the  Battle  of  Culloden , published  by  Laurie  & Whittle 
in  1797,  is  the  last  of  the  illustrations.  In  the  map  of  the  4 Forty-five’  is 
inserted  a dark  line,  tracing  Prince  Charles’s  wanderings.  A useful  hand-list 
of  the  principal  works  dealing  with  the  Highland  campaigns,  and  a copious 
index  conclude  the  book.  In  respect  of  the  annotated  collections  which  form 
Part  I.,  and  the  narrative  which  forms  Part  II.,  the  book  is  now  a work  of 
reference  to  the  clans  which  is  of  the  first  merit.  If  the  first  part  of  the  book 
may  be  considered  to  relate  to  the  clans  at  home,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  the  second  part  describes  them  in  a very  different  aspect 
— on  that  war-path  which,  strange  to  say,  even  to  the  Lowlanders,  whose 
ancestors  then  hated  and  opposed  them,  is  now  one  of  the  principal  springs 
of  the  romance  and  almost  affectionate  admiration  which  surrounds  the  Celtic 
wearers  of  the  tartan.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  that 
the  story  of  the  Highlanders’  campaigns  has  been  told  by  itself  in  a con- 
secutive way ; and  Mr.  Dickson  has  told  the  story  of  march  and  fight  both 
graphically  and  fairly,  and  with  his  authorities  in  foot-notes  as  he  goes.  It 
is  well  worthy  to  appear  as  a separate  publication  under  its  own  title — 
The  Highland  Campaigns. 
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JEWISH  MEDICINERS.1 

Early  Hebrew  medicine  was  no  growth ; whatever  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians  before  the  Exodus,  the  embodiment  of  the  law 
in  the  Mosaic  books  represents  a fundamental  conception  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  which  ruled  conduct  with  absolute  control  down  to 
the  period  at  which  I close  my  remarks — the  belief  that  whatever  happens 
comes  direct  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  Jews  were  the  chosen 
people,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Lord ; the  regulations  presented 
to  them  in  the  Law  of  Moses  had  for  their  object  the  preservation  of  the 
people  in  the  most  perfect  physical  condition  and  the  purest  moral  state 
possible,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  closest  relations  with  their  God. 
Hence  the  exclusiveness,  which  was  not  a national  character,  but  had  its 
seat  in  religious  conviction  and  obligations.  If  the  Sadducees  had  a belief 
in  the  utility  of  worldly  means  for  dealing  with  worldly  emergencies,  they 
were  an  offence  to  the  Pharisees,  whose  trust  in  the  Lord  was  implicit. 
Time  modified  slightly  the  rigidity  of  this  exclusiveness,  but  did  not  remove 
the  conviction  that  diseases  were  sent  by  God  as  chastisements.  I do  not 
speak  of  ordinary  ailments,  such  as  those  of  the  priests  due  to  the  pre- 
scribed clothing  to  be  worn  in  the  service  of  the  Temple — for  these  ailments 
physicians  were  appointed  at  an  early  date;  I refer  to  such  affections  as 
leprosy  and  pestilence,  which  we  find  in  the  Bible  as  direct  evidences  of 
Divine  displeasure.  There  were  in  fact  among  the  early  Hebrews  two  sub- 
jects of  Medicine — (a)  diseases  sent  by  God,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Levites 
as  intercessors  for  the  people  ; ( b ) injuries  for  which  medical  aid  might 
be  sought. 

In  a periodical  of  last  century,  Der  Jude , there  is  a full  account  of  and 

1 The  Hunterian  Library  contains  MS.  copies  of  works  by  Isaac  ben  Salomon, 
Actuarius,  Platearius,  Trotula,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Mesue,  and  portions  of  treatises 
by  other  mediaeval  writers  on  Medicine.  In  making  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  I had 
to  attempt  the  identification  of  these  works.  The  result  of  this  work  was  summed  up  in 
an  address  to  the  Jewish  Literary  Society  of  Glasgow,  and  of  this  address  the  above  is  the 
substance. 
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rules  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  It  is  laid  down  that  the  sick  man  must 
have  a physician  lest  he  be  counted  a suicide.  It  is  also  laid  down  that 
the  doctor  must  be  conscious  of  and  convinced  of  his  own  skill,  and  sat- 
isfied that  no  better  physician,  no  more  experienced  person,  is  available, 
else  he  will  be  held  as  a murderer.  But  even  then  (1770)  it  is  candidly 
declared  that  in  grave  internal  disorders  the  sick  man  should  have  no 
physician,  but  trust  in  God.  How  far  this  is  founded  on  the  censure  of 
Asa  is  not  declared,  but  it  is  a curious  commentary  on  this  faith  that  already 
in  Sirach  it  is  said,  ‘ Him  that  breaketh  the  Law,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a physician,’  for  him  there  was  no  help  from  God.  There  was  not 
then,  be  it  remembered,  the  same  ground  for  sarcasm  that  has  made  in 
more  recent  times  the  doctor  a subject  of  not  always  good-natured  jest: 
Isaac  the  Jew  has  left  record,  in  the  10th  century,  of  the  singleness  of 
mind  in  the  profession ; and  it  is  told  of  another  who  wished  his  son  to 
study,  being  moved  to  this  advice  by  the  honours  accorded  to  a successful 
student,  that  his  evil  thought  was  punished  and  his  son  came  not  to 
honour. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  precautions  ordained  by  Moses  in  the 
case  of  leprosy  have  no  counterpart  in  the  case  of  pestilence.  I do  not 
see  any  force  in  the  criticism  : the  pestilence  is  a disease  still  occurring  in 
the  East,  and  the  history  of  that,  or  rather  those  epidemics  at  Aleppo  1760, 
’61,  ’62,  shows  that  precautions  were  not  of  any  avail,  that  the  beginning 
and  progress  were  under  no  apparent  rule.  Moreover,  as  the  stroke  of 
the  Lord,  the  pestilence  was  not  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  people.  c It 
is  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  than  into  the  hands  of  man.’ 
After  the  Dispersion  the  Jews  enjoyed  a singular  immunity  from  pestilences 
which  visited  Europe — sometimes  a fatal  immunity  for  some  persons ; for 
in  1 16 1 no  fewer  than  86  Jewish  physicians  were  burnt  in  Prague  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  inability  to  cope  with  an  epidemic  which  ran  its 
brief  course  of  destruction  but  spared  their  race.  The  malicious  puerilities 
of  alleged  poisonings  of  wells  are  mere  excuses  for  acts  which  were  as 
rational  as  if  we  were  now  to  burn  negroes  in  South  America  because  they 
do  not  suffer  from  the  yellow  fever,  which  is  fatal  to  white  races. 

As  the  Mosaic  Law  was  not  a scientific  treatise,  as  its  instructions  were 
for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  the  only  intermediaries  between  man  and 
God,  we  need  not  complain  of  omissions  which  would  have  been  irrele- 
vancies  had  they  been  inserted.  The  general  health  regulations  were  of 
remarkable  completeness,  extending  as  they  do  to  details  of  moral  as  well 
as  of  physical  conduct.  Even  bodily  imperfection  was  considered  ; the 
service  of  the  Temple  was  forbidden  to  anyone  who  was  imperfect  or  mu- 
tilated, and  Hyrcanus  was  deprived  of  his  high  office  after  the  intentional 
cropping  of  his  ears  by  Antipater,  who  well  knew  the  degradation  that 
must  follow  the  savage  act.  It  is  easy  to  recall  the  instances  when 
the  priest  intervened,  when  Moses  interceded  for  Miriam,  or  that  sub- 
lime picture,  when  Aaron  with  his  censer  stood  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Such  being  the  key-note  of  Hebrew 
Medicine,  the  growth  of  the  profession  is  of  extreme  interest,  both  in 
respect  of  any  actual  gains  to  knowledge  and  of  the  opinions  which 
overlaid  the  practice. 

At  first  their  God  was  the  sender  of  disease,  and  the  healer  when  the 
punishment  sufficed.  But  the  Captivity  brought  the  people  into  contact 
with  other  modes  of  thought,  and  thus  came  the  added  notion,  held  only 
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for  a short  time,  that  evil  spirits  too  had  a share  in  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  history  of  Mysticism.  It  seems  fair  to  credit 
Zoroasterism  with  some  share  in  that  foreign  growth,  while  Greece  contri- 
buted Pythagorean  doctrines.  Certain  it  is  that  a sect  of  mysterious  history, 
the  Essenes,  appeared  in  the  troublous  times  when  some  Chasidim  (the 
pious),  later  known  as  Pharisees,  respected  the  oral  as  well  as  Ezra’s  written 
law,  while  others,  the  Sadducees,  deemed  the  written  law  sufficient.  The 
Essenes,  among  whom  John  the  Baptist  is  counted,  carried  the  regard  for 
purity  to  extreme  lengths,  and  to  guard  themselves  against  defilement 
practised  a habit  of  life  to  which  monasticism  is  the  nearest  equivalent. 
Philo  is  the  first  great  name  among  Alexandrine  Jews  who  formed  a 
flourishing  colony,  and  whose  descendants  justly  complained  that  Christians 
revenged  the  death  of  Jesus  on  those  whose  ancestors  had  quitted  Palestine 
long  before  that  event,  and  who  were  therefore  in  no  way  responsible  for 
it.  The  Egyptian  monarchs  had  favoured  the  colony,  and  to  them,  especially 
to  Ptolemy  Philopator,  is  due  the  devotion  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  to  the 
translation  of  their  books  into  Greek,  a task  round  which  a miraculous 
legend  was  woven  in  aftertimes.  Philo  was  well  versed  in  Greek  philo- 
sophy, which  it  was  his  object  to  reconcile  with  the  Hebrew  religion. 
This  he  sought  to  accomplish  by  mystic  interpretations  and  symbolical 
readings  of  the  old  books,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  ancient  faith 
lost  its  simplicity,  and  therewith  its  hold  on  men’s  minds.  Those  who  clung 
to  the  Law  were  branded  by  the  Gentiles  as  atheists  because  they  refused 
to  accept  the  gods  of  the  western  world,  and  hated  as  exclusive  because 
the  old  proud  boast  of  the  ‘ peculiar  people  ” was  no  longer  understood, 
because  they  who  cherished  it  did  not  see  how  concession  might  have 
helped  them. 

The  old  agriculturists  and  flock-keepers  had  come  into  times  when  they 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  lands,  and  when  handicrafts  were  forbidden  them, 
when  political  reasons  gave  some  semblance  of  an  excuse  for  selfish  restric- 
tions now  pursued  in  other  directions  from  personal  motives.  Commerce, 
to  which  they  were  not  naturally  prone,  was  the  only  resource  left  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  philosophy  to  the  more  cultivated.  There  was  a general 
impairment  of  the  taste  of  the  race  consequent  on  the  Dispersion,  and 
this  decadence  extended  to  the  language  of  the  common  people.  An 
external  stimulus  was  needed  to  rekindle  the  fire  of  Hebrew  poetry : this 
was  afforded  by  their  contact  with  the  Arabs.  Even  the  Koran  owes  more 
to  the  sacred  books  than  distorted  reminiscences.  The  warrior  spirit  of 
this  branch  of  the  Semitic  stock  was  in  full  energy  ; its  ambition  was  called 
into  full  play  by  Mohammed.  Something  more  was  needed.  A general  of 
the  Caliph  Omar  is  credited  with  the  destruction  of  the  library  of  Alexandria: 
it  is  a doubtful  charge,  even  if  it  were  not  a positive  benefit  that  so  much 
of  moth-eaten  tradition  had  been  swept  out  of  the  way  of  civilisation.  Let 
the  general  have  blame  or  praise,  the  Caliph  himself  certainly  was  a friend 
to  knowledge. 

Less  than  a century  after  the  opening  of  the  Mohammedan  era,  a great 
activity  of  thought  was  at  work  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty.  The  first 
Caliph  gave  the  Jews  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  under  his  successors, 
and  Damascus  and  Bagdad  were  seats  of  learning  wherein  were  studied 
all  that  could  be  gathered  from  Greek,  from  Jewish,  from  Chaldean 
sources.  Medicine  had  a prominent  place  among  the  studies,  and  the 
Alexandrine  influence  was  infused  through  Abdel  Malik  ben  Abhar 
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Alkinani,  a Christian,  afterwards  a Mussulman.  The  activity  was  pro- 
digious : Greek  MSS.  were  imported  and  translated,  Nestorian  Christians 
being  the  chief  physicians  and  those  who  enriched  Arabian  literature  with 
the  treasures  of  other  tongues. 

It  is  from  this  time  not  easy  to  disentangle  Arab  and  Jewish  contribu- 
tions to  medicine  : still  more  difficult  to  find  Jewish  physicians  who  were 
contented  to  limit  their  contributions  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. The  physicians  were  then  indeed  learned,  skilled  in  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge,  philosophy,  linguistics,  and  theology,  the 
Jewish  devotion  to  wide  culture  being  especially  noted  and  noteworthy. 

This  combination  of  doctrinal  lore  and  medical  knowledge  had  its 
drawbacks ; skill  in  the  unravelling  of  textual  difficulties,  mastery  of  con- 
troversial dialectic,  gave  to  medical  treatises  a peculiar  character.  There 
was  subtilty  in  discussions  regarding  imponderable  agencies ; heat  and  cold, 
dryness  and  moisture  were  assumed  as  the  chief  properties  of  man  as  an 
organism,  and  symptoms  were  considered  in  reference  to  these  rather  than 
to  diseases.  One  toils  through  pages  which  have  a tincture  of  the  moral 
law  in  the  hope  of  finding  facts  regarding  definite  diseases,  sometimes  only 
to  find  that  the  whole  depends  on  the  evil  adjustment  of  warmth  and 
moisture  conferred  on  the  patient  prior  to  his  birth.  The  case  is  even 
worse  in  early  Christian  medicine,  for  to  the  controversial  skill  of  the 
churchman  was  added  that  of  the  astrologer,  and  conjunction  of  planets 
shared  with  Aristotelian  logic  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  and  guiding  the 
treatment  of  what  we  now  study  in  and  for  itself.  Vast  as  was  early  know- 
ledge, just  as  were  early  opinions  regarding  plants  and  their  medicinal 
properties,  even  these  were  overlaid,  sometimes  misdirected,  by  fanciful 
preconceptions  as  to  their  relations  to  the  four  properties  already  men- 
tioned. There  was  more  skill  on  paper  than  in  actual  observation  of 
ailments : that  is  the  first  impression.  But  in  reading  the  works  of  Isaac 
one  sees  that,  after  all,  there  was  a sound  body  of  accurate  observations 
underlying  all  this ; and  one  hopes  that  the  practice  was  more  in  conson- 
ance with  common  sense  than  the  descriptive  language,  and  was  as  useful 
as  that  of  modern  medicine.  The  surgery,  if  rough,  even  coarse,  was  in 
the  main  sound : in  ophthalmic  surgery  the  practice  was  better  than  the 
small  amount  of  anatomy  then  known  leads  us  to  expect. 

In  Spain,  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  the  Arab  found  a more  stimu- 
lating climate  and  underwent  invigorating  contact  with  western  races,  giving 
and  receiving  influences  which  served  to  modify  the  knightly  standard  and 
to  raise  that  of  culture  in  Europe.  Their  mild  treatment  of  the  Jews  whom 
they  found  resident  in  Spain  (where  they  had  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  population  for  several  centuries)  had  a complex  origin.  Descended 
from  a kindred  stock,  and  animated  with  an  equally  strong  antagonism  to 
Christianity,  the  Jews  saw  in  the  Arabs  deliverers  from  the  cruel  yoke  of 
the  Visigoths.  Under  the  new  rule  the  academy  at  Cordova  came  into 
existence,  and  schools  were  fostered  under  the  control  of  teachers  of  recog- 
nised ability.  Under  Abdar  Rahman,  a Jew,  Chasdai  ben  Schaprout,  a 
native  of  Spain  who  had  studied  medicine  at  Cordova,  became  finance 
minister,  and  enjoyed  the  Caliph’s  confidence  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
employed  on  important  diplomatic  missions.  To  him  is  due,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a Greek  priest  Nicolaus,  a large  amount  of  Arabic  translations 
from  Greek  authors.  The  Spanish  schools  became  a centre  of  attraction 
for  all  lands;  the  libraries  were  numerous  and. well  stocked,  the  scribes 
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many  and  busy.  From  the  Peninsula  spread  through  Europe  a copious 
stream  of  literature,  introducing  knowledge  not  previously  accessible,  not 
previously  known  to  exist 

It  must  be  owned  that,  judging  it  from  the  modern  standpoint,  much 
of  this  literature  was  of  little  worth  : it  was  empirical  knowledge,  the  pro- 
duct of  observation — for  the  most  part  uninstructed  observation ; it  was 
guided  by  no  inductive  reason,  lacked  the  basis  even  of  correct  anatomy ; 
nevertheless,  gleams  of  the  direct  common  sense  of  the  true  physician 
occur. 

From  this  time  on  our  knowledge  is  almost  nil  of  the  actual  practice  of 
the  profession : systematical  theoretical  works  abound.  The  remedies, 
balsams,  electuaries,  oils,  are  chiefly  European,  little  of  Eastern  origin  sur- 
vived. The  history  of  Medicine  is  thus  chiefly  of  literary  medicine.  The 
ordinary  practitioner,  Jew  or  Christian,  does  not  bulk  largely — has  left  little 
record,  save  occasional  references  to  men  who,  otherwise  unknown,  had 
tried  certain  remedies  and  found  them  useful.  The  writers,  literary  physi- 
cians, were  in  touch  with  the  practitioners,  but  of  the  ordinary  life  of  these 
latter  we  know  nothing.  Even  the  Thesaurus  Pauperum — the  poor  man’s 
treasure — even  this  popular  treatise  is  an  unsafe  guide  for  the  uninstructed. 
The  most  popular  ascription  of  this  work  is  to  Honein,  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  uncertainty  on  this  point  is  due  to  the  preparation  of  more 
than  one  such  treatise  at  different  times,  by  various  authors. 

Isaac  the  Jew,  in  the  tenth  century,  wrote  a Guide  to  Physicians , which 
will  bear  perusal  now.  Hear  some  of  his  precepts : ‘ Let  your  first  visit 
fall  at  the  exacerbation  of  his  illness,’  ‘Think  well  about  simple  remedies 
of  which  you  have  had  no  experience.’  ‘ Most  patients  recover  by  the  help 
of  nature  without  the  physician’s  aid.’  (This  is  a modification  of  the 
Hippocratic  maxim,  ‘ To  help  or  not  to  hurt.’)  ‘ If  you  have  a choice 
between  nutritive  means  and  drugs,  use  the  former.’  ‘ Use  only  one 
remedy  at  a time.’  ‘Think  of  your  fee  while  the  patient  is  ill : when  he  is 
better  he  forgets.’  ‘ Make  your  fee  as  high  as  possible  : you  get  no  thanks 
for  gratuitous  work.’  There  is  great  shrewdness  throughout,  and  the 
worldly  advice  bluntly  set  down  in  the  foregoing  extracts  is,  after  all,  the 
common  faith  and  practice  of  Christian,  Arab,  and  Jew;  not  all  are  so 
honest  in  their  admissions.  Isaac  ben  Soleiman  had  a high  standard,  and 
his  influence  must  have  been  for  good.  It  seems  strange  that  Chasdai, 
notwithstanding  his  eminence  and  experience  in  affairs,  in  spite  of  the  place 
which  he  saw  his  co-religionists  take,  should  have  shared  the  common 
belief  that  a people  and  a religion  without  a country  had  neither  firmness 
nor  vitality.  Every  name  one  finds  on  the  roll  of  distinction,  every  Jew 
who  won  position  as  a physician,  was  a scholar,  and  that  meant  theologian 
for  the  most  part.  The  race  strove  towards  the  light  at  a time  when  Chris- 
tians were  content  to  tread  the  narrow  circle  to  which  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness of  scholasticism  condemned  and  familiarised  them.  Johali  Marinus, 
995'io5°j  was  a scholar;  so  was  Shishet  Benvenuto,  in  Aragon.  The 
Tibbon  family  held  high  rank  among  the  Jews  of  the  south  of  France. 
Judah  ben  Saul  was  a distinguished  physician,  and  with  his  son,  also  a 
physician,  translated  important  works.  But  the  country  which  records 
them  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  greatest  Jew  prior  to  Spinosa.  Moses,  the 
son  of  Maimun,  was  born  in  Cordova  in  1135,  and  educated  by  his  father, 
who,  during  the  tyranny  of  Abd-el-moumen,  accepted  in  turn  both  of  the 
alternatives  presented  by  the  Caliph,  first  professing  Islamism,  afterwards 
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leaving  Spain  for  Africa.  At  last  in  Egypt  the  refugees  got  peace. 
Maimonides  and  his  brother  earned  a livelihood  by  dealing  in  precious 
stones,  until  the  death  of  the  elder  brother  at  once  broke  up  the  partner- 
ship and  the  business.  But  meanwhile  Maimonides  had  won  a patron 
powerful  and  wise  in  A1  Fadhel,  Kadi  under  Saladin.  Recognising  the 
utility  of  the  Jew,  he  made  him  one  of  the  attendants  at  court,  and  assured 
him  of  the  means  of  devoting  himself  to  science.  But  this  security  did  not 
assure  him  of  ease  : others  besides  the  Kadi  knew  when  they  had  a wise 
friend.  Samuel  ibn  Tibbon,  who  afterwards  translated  his  writings,  wished 
to  place  himself  under  Maimonides’  instruction.  The  sage  wrote,  dis- 
couraging him  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  promise  him  the  attention 
which  would  make  his  sojourn  in  Egypt  worth  his  while.  The  picture  of 
his  daily  life,  if  it  is  exaggerated,  as  became  one  who  did  not  desire  a friend 
to  undertake  a serious  step  without  knowledge  of  the  risks,  still  tells  of 
much  labour  as  well  as  untiring  assiduity  in  discharging  duties.  The  day 
was  spent  between  the  daily  visit  to  Cairo,  and  interviews  with  patients 
at  his  own  home,  besides  consultations  on  points  of  the  law,  of  which  his 
enormous  knowledge  made  him  in  some  measure  an  arbiter.  Little  time 
for  study,  yet  the  works  of  this  busy  man  rank  only  after — if  indeed  they 
are  after,  save  in  time — those  of  Ibn  Gebirol.  It  is  a familiar  epigram  that 
from  Moses  to  Moses  there  was  no  one  like  Moses ; but  Spinosa  did  not 
come  between  them  : fact  is  a little  sacrificed  to  phrase,  for  neither  Ibn 
Gebirol  nor  Spinosa  deserve  to  be  omitted  from  any  comparison  between 
Jewish  thinkers.  Avicebron,  or  Avicembron,  a more  familiar  name  than 
Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol,  was  not  a physician ; but  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
his  work  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  place  of  Maimonides  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  and  religion.  The  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the  Melanges 
philosophiques  of  Munk,  who,  besides  being  the  discoverer  of  Gebirol  under 
the  supposed  Arab  designation  of  Avicebron,  has  given  sketches  of  several 
Arab  and  Jewish  philosophers.  May  I remark  that  the  respective  merits 
of  Arab  and  Jew,  as  contributors  to  the  progress  of  thought,  have  their 
partisans?  Perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  partisanship  is  more 
copiously  and  emphatically  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  Arabs,  as  if  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  were  more  tolerant  of  those  who  follow  the  Koran  than  of 
those  who  take  as  their  guide  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  said  that  the 
Arabs  were  specially  gifted  in  philosophy,  for  which  the  Jews  were  slightly 
endowed.  There  are  certain  names  which  stand  out  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews — Philo,  Ibn  Gebirol,  Maimonides,  Spinosa,  Mendelssohn:  you  may 
call  them  the  crests  of  the  wave,  but  there  was  continuity  of  thought 
between  their  epochs,  Jewish  philosophical  tradition  was  uninterrupted. 
Alexandria  was  the  home  of  Neo-Platonism  : Karaism,  a development  of 
the  eighth  century,  had  more  than  religious  significance — it  was  a motive  for 
a closer  study  of  philosophy,  it  determined  a more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  No  nation  has  an  exclusive  claim  to  any  science  : 
the  wave  of  knowledge  passes  over  the  earth  not  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ; its  crest  falls  nowT  here,  now  there.  The  real  truth  is  that  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Genesis  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  absence  of  philosophic 
studies  among  the  race.  The  Hebrew  had  not  his  notions  of  the  existence 
of  God,  of  morality,  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  the  fruit  of 
syllogism ; they  were  not  won  by  wrestling  with  thought,  but  inherited  as 
part,  integral  part,  of  the  divine  relation  at  Sinai.  It  was  his  religion  that 
he  did  not  philosophise,  not  his  reluctance,  still  less  his  incapacity. 
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By  circumstances,  as  of  the  Captivity  and  residence  in  Egypt  and  else- 
where after  the  Dispersion,  the  Jews  were  led  to  add  to  their  knowledge 
opinions  formed  by  other  nations,  in  schools  remote  from  their  own  in 
motive  and  purpose.  Perhaps  their  most  kindly  adoption  was  from  the 
Persian  school,  which  equally  with  the  Jewish  was  hostile  to  idols.  Certain 
it  is  that  there  are  traces  of  this  influence  in  some  of  the  later  Hebrew 
poetry.  But  contact  with  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and  Rome  could  not 
fail  of  effect.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  much  to  do  with 
future  progress.  I cannot  enter  into  even  a brief  resume  of  the  stages  of 
thought  prior  to  the  eleventh  century ; suffice  it  that  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy dominated  in  the  long  run,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts 
even  of  some  Jews  in  south  France — reactionaries  who  not  merely  opposed 
one  school  of  thought,  but  wished  to  suppress  all,  and  sought  to  forbid 
study  of  profane  matters  until  a certain  age,  25 — nay,  even  30  was  pro- 
posed. The  attack  on  philosophy  was  not  to  arrest  knowledge,  but  to 
confine  the  search  for  it  within  the  limits  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  It 
was  led  by  Jehuda  Halevi,  who  early  in  the  twelfth  century  wrote  the  book 
Kozari  as  an  embodiment  of  his  antagonism. 

This  was  not  the  effort  of  a fanatic  from  ignorance.  Halevi  was  a 
physician — a man  of  social  position,  high  culture,  and  a poetic  gift  which 
has  left  valued  poems.  Nor  was  he  narrow  from  isolation  ; he  had  travelled 
even  to  Palestine.  We  must  look  carefully  for  the  explanation  of  the 
paradox  that  the  enemies  of  progress  were  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
its  most  assiduous  helpers.  In  all  times  of  great  excitement  we  become 
aware  of  the  two  antagonistic  forces  which  never  require  to  declare  them- 
selves under  ordinary  conditions.  Progress  and  reaction  merely  represent 
the  extremes  of  opinions  which  scarcely  made  themselves  felt  so  long  as 
the  current  ran  slow.  Time  would  have  brought  the  desired  changes  with- 
out doing  violence  to  any  latent  prejudice.  But  there  are  men  who  cannot 
wait ; there  are  circumstances  which  render  delay  well  nigh  impossible.  If 
the  roots  of  religion  are  or  seem  to  be  in  danger,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
learned  is  even  more  dangerous,  even  perhaps  less  controlled,  than  that  of 
the  mob  ; it  certainly  has  more  skilful  weapons  at  command.  The  struggle 
was  not  quite  new.  Saadia  had  in  the  ninth  century  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  show  that  in  philosophy  was  a firm  basis  for  religion — that  reason 
and  faith  were  not  at  variance. 

The  history  of  the  book  Zohar  is  curious  ; it  was  a fraud  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  No  one  thought  his  words  of  such  weight  as 
to  command  respect,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  thought  they  might  fare  better  if 
imputed  to  some  one  else.  In  the  case  of  the  Jews  this  led  to  a confusing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  nationality  of  an  author  ; one  has  often  to  ask,  is  the 
name  a nom  de  plume  ? Moses  da  Leon  went  further ; he  perpetrated  the 
fraud  in  the  hope  that  the  supposed  author  would  better  command  the 
sympathy  he  could  only  hope  to  slowly  win  in  his  own  name.  The  book 
was  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  century  by  Simon  ben 
Yochai,  and  to  have  lain  hid  till  Moses  da  Leon  found  it.  The  fraud 
was  successful  in  so  far  as  that  it  was  not  detected  in  time  to  deprive 
it  of  all  use,  though  Moses  da  Leon’s  widow  is  said  to  have  admitted, 
evidently  innocently,  that  the  book  had  been  written  by  her  husband. 
But  otherwise  failure — deserved  failure — followed ; all  the  power  of  the 
Kabbala  was  let  loose. 

‘ Allegorical  resurrection  ’ is  Martineau’s  happy  phrase  for  the  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  Bible  which  held  sway  after  the  temple  had  disappeared.  With 
that  went  the  central  symbol — the  personal  idea  of  religion,  a loss  not  to 
the  common  people  merely,  but  even  to  some  of  the  learned,  who  had  the 
strange  notion  that  the  stability  of  religion  had  been  shaken  when  its  greatest 
symbol  on  earth  had  been  destroyed.  There  was  preparation  for  the  ‘ alle- 
gorical resurrection,’  and  energy  was  given  to  the  mysticism  whose  unholy 
fruit  appeared  in  medicine  under  the  guise  of  charms  and  astrological 
speculations.  The  chief  service  rendered  by  the  book  was  the  reaction 
it  created  in  favour  of  reason — a fit  preparation  for  the  work  of 
Maimonides. 

Solomon  Ibn  Gebirol,  a Spanish  Jew  born  in  Malaga,  was  a Mystic 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus  and  other  Alexandrines.  He  com- 
bined the  teaching  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  a way  which  neither  would 
have  recognised.  His  views  led  directly  to  pantheism — to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  supreme  intelligence  with  every  part  of  the  sensible  world  ; but 
he  parts  with  his  own  scheme  at  this  point,  and  places  the  Word  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  the  world  and  the  essential  Unity — the  agent  by  whom  all 
things  are  brought  about.  Thus  he  saves  to  his  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being  the  liberty  of  action  which  his  system  seemed  to  sacrifice.  Man’s 
freedom  of  action  he  maintains,  for  man  is  but  an  epitome  of  creation. 
Thus  he  seeks  to  reconcile  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  emanation  with  the 
biblical  teaching  of  a personal  Creator  or  supreme,  omnipotent  will. 

Whether  due  to  their  creed  or  to  some  other  influence,  the  Arab 
students  confined  themselves  to  their  speciality  so  exclusively  that  Ibn 
Roshd,  the  more  familiar  Averrhoes,  stands  out  as  a student  remark- 
able for  the  width  of  his  studies  and  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes.  He 
was  more  after  the  fashion  of  his  Jewish  contemporaries.  Trained  in 
theology  and  jurisprudence — really  facets  of  the  same  knowledge — he  was 
meant  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  grandfather,  the  most  eminent  of  Cordovan 
jurists.  But  poetry  competed  for  his  attention  with  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  medicine.  He  lived  in  troubled  times — the  triumph  of  the 
Almohades  coincided  with  his  youth,  and  he  was  favoured  by  Abd-el- 
moumen,  the  first  ruler  of  the  dynasty  in  Morocco,  an  enlightened  prince 
who  sought  to  establish  colleges  in  his  new  domain.  His  successor  and 
son,  Yacoub  Yousouf,  continued  the  favour,  and  a few  years  later  (1169) 
Ibn  Roshd  was  Kadi  at  Seville;  in  1182  physician  at  the  court  of  Yousouf 
in  Morocco,  and,  still  later,  Kadi  at  Cordova  under  Almanzour,  third  ruler 
of  the  dynasty.  He  now  got  into  trouble  by  the  utterance  of  opinions  at 
variance  with  the  narrow  views  of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  banished  to 
Lucena,  a village  near  Cordova  inhabited  by  Jews,  who,  as  a nation,  were 
then  under  the  ban  of  Almanzour.  The  Jews  of  Lucena  were  converts  to 
Islamism,  and  as  such  distrusted  by  both  creeds.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  this  disgrace  indicates  belief  in  the  story  that  he  was  of  Jewish,  not  of 
Arab  extraction.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  restored  to  favour,  but  only 
partially;  for  an  eastern  Mussulman  found  him  in  compulsory  seclusion, 
free,  but  not  at  liberty  to  leave  his  house.  He  died  in  1198.  Under  a 
ruler  who  denounced  philosophy  and  destroyed  works  on  that  subject,  Ibn 
Roshd  was  a commentator  on  Aristotle,  whom,  however,  he  read  by  Neo- 
Platonic  light.  There  is  much  in  common  with  Ibn  Gebirol,  but  he  seeks 
to  conform  his  views  with  the  Koran,  with  great  subtilty,  but  not  with 
convincing  effect.  As  a medical  writer  he  says  himself  that  his  writings 
are  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  philosophy.  Under 
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such  guidance  nature  would  have  as  much  scope  for  her  benevolence  as 
Isaac  the  Jew  specifically  enjoins.1 

Musa  ben  Maimon  or  Rabbi  Moses  ben  Maimon  was  not  a pupil  of 
Ibn  Roshd,  but,  as  a near  contemporary,  shared  in  the  general  spirit  of 
the  time.  His  medical  writings,  so  far  as  they  are  published,  are  Hippo- 
cratic, and  most  interesting  for  their  discussion  of  tubercle  and  lung  affec- 
tions ; and  the  scanty  morbid  anatomy,  chiefly  comparative,  acquired  under 
Arab  inspiration,  is  applied  to  the  distinction  of  those  diseases  which  cause 
and  those  which  do  not  cause  uncleanness.  His  popular  treatise  on  poisons 
is  full  of  practical  instructions,  rich  in  remedies,  and  based  on  knowledge 
of  the  various  kinds  of  poisons,  the  natural  history  being  very  full.  Abridg- 
ments of  Galen,  whose  formal  classifications  appealed  to  the  Arabs  and 
especially  to  the  Aristotelians,  but  checked  research  by  rendering  anatomy 
unnecessary ; extracts  from  Avicenna  and  commentaries  on  the  aphorisms 
of  Hippocrates  are  among  the  many  works  which  testify  to  his  wide  reading ; 
while  a treatise  on  the  preservation  of  health  combines  physical  with  moral 
precepts,  a union  much  lauded  by  Albertus  Magnus.  His  remarkable 
familiarity  with  the  Talmud  gave  him  great  influence,  and  originated  treatises 
of  large  size  and  of  much  importance.  His  system  of  Psychology,  founded 
on  that  of  Aristotle,  differs  from  it  in  some  respects.  He  maintains  man’s 
freedom,  for  while  other  faculties  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  imagina- 
tion as  a function  of  intellect  is  the  form  of  the  soul  itself  as  the  soul  is 
of  the  body.  There  are  two  conditions  of  intellect,  the  one  material,  of 
the  body  : the  other  a direct  emanation  of  the  universal  intellect.  Thus 
he  is  brought  to  face  the  problem  of  immortality,  and  does  so  with  em- 
barrassment, admitting  a corporeal  return,  as  the  Bible  teaches,  but  regarding 
it  as  a future  miracle  of  limited  duration,  whereas  the  real  end  of  man  is 
the  spiritual  immortality  when  the  soul,  purged  of  its  impurities,  will  devote 
itself  to  the  contemplation  of  the  supreme  truth.  The  knowledge  of  God 
can  only  be  attained  by  aid  of  all  the  knowledge  open  to  man,  who  to  use 
them  rightly  must  be  of  perfect  health.  It  is  a splendid  repetition  of  the 
Mosaic  theme,  and  such  as  only  a physician  could  frame.  His  ladder  of 
the  sciences  is  admirable.  Logic  and  mathematics  bring  us  to  the  gate 
of  the  temple ; Physics  open  to  us  the  vestibule  ; Metaphysics  bring  us 
into  the  sanctuary.  Amid  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
books,  he  combats  anthropomorphism  by  denying  the  possibility  of  com- 
parison between  the  created  and  the  Creator.  If,  he  says,  God  has  positive 
attributes,  and  if  these  are  essential  to  His  nature,  we  lose  sight,  like  the 
Christian  Unitarian,  of  His  unity.  This  argument  practically  leads  to  the 
extreme  conclusion  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  God  existence  and  unity, 
for  these  are  accidental  attributes.  But  what  this  mystic  conception  denies 
he  restores  under  the  negatives.  God  is  conscious  of  Himself,  is  pure 
intellect ; the  object  and  the  act  of  thought  are  identical.  The  existence 
of  God,  His  unity  and  immateriality,  are  compatible  with  the  eternity  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless  he  accepts  the  creation  as  an  article  of  faith,  and 
affirms  that  this  is  more  acceptable  to  reason  than  its  denial.  His  doctrine 
of  spheres  has  the  earth  as  the  centre,  and  the  stars,  as  the  Psalmist  says, 

‘ declare  the  glory  of  God.’  Prescience  he  admits,  but  declares  we  know 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  God  sees  things  ; preordination  and  free  will 

1 Guy  de  Chauhac  had  a different  view.  Philosophy  to  him  is  * Pelagus  quem  non 
licet  medicum  navigare  ’ ; to-day  he  might  almost  say,  ‘ quem  non  potest  medicus 
navigare.’ 
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are  not  therefore  incompatible.  His  reconciliation  of  Scripture  with  reason 
is  based  on  all  available  knowledge,  and  though  hampered,  if  one  may 
venture  to  say  so  without  being  misunderstood,  by  his  religious  convictions, 
his  writings  gave  the  impulse  to  thought  which  culminated  in  Spinosa  and 
Mendelssohn.  It  is  worth  note  that  Maimonides  belongs  to  the  time  when, 
in  Christian  Europe,  the  Albingensian  revolt  against  extreme  clericalism 
shook  the  religious  world.  It  was  a time  of  unrest,  when  authority  struggled 
with  the  yearning,  ultimately  the  irresistible  demand  for  individual  freedom 
of  judgment. 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Is  it  to  be  wan- 
dered at  that,  in  defect  of  the  experimental  methods  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology and  other  more  recent  sciences,  Medicine  remained  as  Isaac  saw  it 
— a waiter  on  nature  ; well  versed  in  symptoms,  but  lacking  a scientific 
guide  to  their  meaning,  shrewd  in  the  use  of  certain  drugs,  but  thus  striving 
by  multiplying  them  in  their  prescriptions  to  reconcile  incompatible  symp- 
toms, the  key  to  which  had  not  yet  been  found  ? 

Animated  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  the  Jews  at  this  time  were  far  in 
advance  of  their  Christian  contemporaries  in  many  respects.  Their  devotion 
to  observation  was  supreme,  and,  to  this  extent  pupils  of  the  Arabs,  they 
adopted  all  that  the  infant  Chemistry  could  teach. 

We  find  them  in  attendance  on  the  great,  not  always  openly  as  they 
had  been  on  Basilius  and  Justin — as  they  were  on  Giovanni  de  Medici,  as 
Maimonides  was  on  Saladin,  as  Jehuda  bar  Joseph  on  Ferdinand  III. 
Charles  the  Bold  was  the  son  of  a Jewess,  and  Zedekiah  was  his  physician. 
Don  Pedro  had  Abraham  ibn  Zazal,  Henri  IV.  had  Manuel  Pomentel  as 
his  friend.  In  the  sixteenth  century  De  Pomis  got  leave  to  attend  Christians, 
but  before  that,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Moses  of  the  Tibbon  family  was 
forbidden  to  practise,  in  the  interests  of  the  Christian  doctors  ; yet  the  Jews 
had  masters  in  the  art,  and  were  not  content  with  the  cramping  system  of 
apprenticeship.  Louis  IX.  had  need  of  an  oculist,  but  curious  diplomacy 
was  needed  before  Abraham  of  Aragon  could  be  fetched  to  tend  him. 
At  that  very  time  Jews  were  examiners  in  the  school  of  Montpellier,  for 
none  else  were  fit  for  the  duty.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Jews  were  the 
founders  of  the  school  of  Salerno,  which,  in  1160,  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  and  declared  ‘ the  best  of  the  schools  of  the  sons  of  Edom.’  This 
does  not  disprove  its  Jewish  origin — only  shows  that  it  had  fallen  into 
Christian  hands,  though  Jews  attended  it.  There  is  less  doubt  that  the 
founder  of  Salerno,  as  he  is  called,  took  without  acknowledgment  receipts 
from  a Jewish  author. 

The  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  the  shadows,  and  these  are 
unhappily  conspicuous.  Conversion  to  Islamism  took  place  most  usually 
under  compulsion,  and  some  were  thereafter  bitter  enemies  of  the  faith 
they  had  forsaken  ; let  us  charitably  suppose  that  this  was  only  a means  of 
assuring  their  own  safety. 

The  policy  of  Alphonso  XI.  of  Spain  was  troubled  by  the  competition 
of  two  Jews — Benevista  Halevi,  financier  and  physician,  who  sought  to 
favour  imports  from  Grenada,  while  Abenhuacar  desired  to  establish  pro- 
tection. Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  latter  was  the  motive  of  this  economic 
absurdity,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his  race.  A Christianised  Jew  of  Bagdad, 
Jahia  ben  Aschesla,  became  Mohammedan,  and  wrote  against  Jews  and 
Christians  with  impartial  zeal. 

Montpellier,  the  glory  of  Jewish  culture,  was  not  uniformly  wise.  Simon 
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there  strove  to  stifle  science  and  to  end  the  heresies  of  Maimonides.  Astruc, 
the  better  known  name  of  Abba  Mair  ben  Moses,  of  Montpellier,  was  a 
determined  enemy  of  science,  and  had  a powerful  associate  in  Asher  ben 
Yekiel,  a great  Talmudist,  who  fled  in  1294  from  the  persecutions  in 
Germany. 

Beside  the  conversions  from  Judaism,  there  are  few  of  note  to  Judaism 
from  Christianity,  a surprising  fact,  since  the  Unitarians  seem  to  be  on  the 
balance  between  two  opinions.  I do  not  say  they  ought,  but  it  surprises 
me  they  have  not  gone  over  to  the  elder  faith.  An  old  Jewish  writer  de- 
clares that  the  ceremonial  law  is  not  the  sole  feature  of  Judaism  : the 
obstacle  is  thus  slight. 

I close  my  remarks  at  the  thirteenth  century,  because  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  the  Jew  element  in  our  profession  at  a later  date.  Last  century  Jewish 
doctors  accepted  inoculation  and  pressed  its  adoption,  while  mountains 
of  literature  accumulated  in  which  Christians  found  store  of  argumentative 
weapons  in  distorted  readings  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  was  not  a 
question  of  race — it  was  the  judgment  of  competent  practitioners,  more 
clear-sighted  than  the  mass  of  their  contemporaries,  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  race  has  had — still  has — important  share  in  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  it  is  from  no  remote  authority  that  I learn  the  success  of  younger  Jews 
counts  for  something  in  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  abroad.  In  this  country 
that  feeling  does  not  manifest  itself ; it  may  exist  socially,  but  it  is  not,  on 
the  surface,  aggressive.  I might  point  to  men  holding  high  positions  in 
science  whose  nationality  is  admitted,  even  avowed ; and  it  may  be  that 
the  future  historian  will  have  to  enlarge  from  our  own  time  the  bead-roll 
of  famous  men  of  which  I have  given  here  a mere  hint. 

John  Young,  M.D. 


THE  EARTH-HOUSES  OF  KILDONAN,  SUTHERLAND. 

Earth-houses  have  been  discovered  at  four  places  in  Kildonan  Parish — 
Caen,  Torish,  Kilphedar,  and  Siiisgill.  These  places  all  lie  in  the  valley 
of  the  Helmsdale  river,  Caen  being  within  twenty  minutes’  walk  of  the  village 
of  Helmsdale. 

The  surface  of  Kildonan,  like  other  parishes  in  Sutherland,  has  been 
little  disturbed  by  agriculture,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  at 
Torish,  the  earth-houses  are  comparatively  well  preserved.  These  houses 
seem  to  be  all  of  one  type,  extending  about  forty  feet  long,  and  varying  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  height,  although  height  measurements  of  six  feet  have 
been  got  at  places  where  a small  part  of  the  floor  level  had  been  lowered. 
The  rainfalls  have  caused  the  walls,  in  every  case,  to  bulge  inwards  more  or 
less ; but  the  original  width  seems  to  have  been  such  that  one  person  could 
just  pass  another. 

There  are  always  some  signs  of  design  about  the  structures.  The 
entrance  is  always  arranged  away  from  the  stormy  airt,  and  the  plan  of  the 
whole  arrangement  permits  only  the  minimum  of  surface  water  to  enter.  The 
mode  of  constructing  an  earth-house  seems  to  have  been, — the  excavating 
of  a long  trench  about  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep,  the  building  up  of 
the  sides,  and  roofing  with  the  flattest  stones  available.  The  building  is 
of  the  roughest  kind ; but,  though  the  stones  are  not  fixed  by  any  cement, 
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they  are  driven  well  into  the  mossy  sides  of  the  trench.  The  roof  is  made 
by  stones,  with,  at  least,  the  under-side  flat,  placed  on  the  side-walls  along 
the  length  of  the  trench.  Some  of  these  stones  are  far  too  heavy  for  their 


Entrance. 


Probable  Slope  of  Original 
Floor . 

FIG.  I. — GENERAL  TYPE  OF  EARTH-HOUSE,  KILDONAN — LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 


purpose,  and  have  not  only  tried  the  walls  severely,  but  made  the  explora- 
tion of  an  earth-house  to-day  a work  of  considerable  danger.  Let  the  reader 
consider  the  weight  of  the  lintel-stone  which  is  partly  visible  in  illustration 
No.  2. 


FIG.  2.  EARTH-HOUSE  AT  CAEN,  HELMSDALE  (SHOWING  HOW  THE  ANCIENT 
INHABITANTS  CAME  TO  LIGHT).— PHOTO  BY  M.  A.  TAIT. 

Archaeology  has  its  adventures,  like  other  pursuits.  The  explorer  of 
earth-houses  takes  the  risk  of  serpents  and  other  vermin ; but  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  be  prepared  also  for  an  infall  of  the  roof.  One  eminent  archae- 
ologist, while  examining,  alone,  an  earth-house  in  this  parish,  had  crept  into 
the  interior  for  a considerable  distance  on  his  hands  and  knees,  when  the 
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roof  behind  him  fell  in,  effectually  blocking  the  entrance.  It  was  a moment 
of  great  suspense  until  he  found  that  the  infall  had  brought  everything  from 
the  surface,  and  admitted  the  light  of  heaven  through  an  opening  that 
afforded  a means  of  exit. 

The  remains  brought  to  light  from  the  Kildonan  earth-houses  con- 
sist of  deer-horn,  splintered  bones  of  the  ox,  and  bones  of  the  deer 
and  the  pig.  Pieces  of  charcoal  and  charcoal  streaks  are  also  found 
in  the  floors,  although,  so  far,  no  vent  or  fireplace  has  been  made  out 
in  any  of  the  houses. 

In  the  other  Sutherland  earth-houses  finds  of  bones  have  been  made 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Kildonan  group.  Dr.  Joass  informs  me  that 
at  Eriboll,  in  an  earth-house,  a bronze  ball  and  spiral  finger-ring  were  found  ; 
while  in  an  earth-house  at  Kirkton  of  Golspie,  a flint  spear-head  was  found. 
These  finds  are  very  significant  as  marking  the  date  of  the  earth-houses. 
This  same  earth-house  at  Kirkton  yielded  a rude  corn-crusher  and  a small 
shale  ring.  It  may  be  remarked  that  shale  is  to  be  found  on  the  coast  not 
far  from  Golspie. 

In  the  Torish  house,  one  of  the  Kildonan  group,  an  urn  was  found, 
of  which,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Joass, 

I am  able  to  give  the  accompanying 
sketch.  The  urn  was  of  burned  clay, 
and  stood  about  five  inches  in  height. 

It  was  ornamented  with  a raised  band  of 
an  interesting  design.  The  remains  found 
in  the  Kildonan  houses  show  that  their 
date  is  comparatively  recent — probably 
between  300  a.d.  and  750  a.d.  The 
finding  of  flint  weapons  here  and  there, 
with  bronze  remains,  does  not  go  to 
prove  that  the  earth-houses  were  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  a people  of  a purely 
neolithic  period ; but,  rather,  that  the 
stone  age  continued  into  the  age  of 
bronze. 

When  we  compare  the  Kildonan  remains  with  the  remains  from  the 
earth-houses  of  the  near  parishes,  we  see  that  those  who  used  the  dwellings 
were  comparatively  advanced.  The  urn  and  the  personal  ornaments  point 
to  a certain  amount  of  luxury ; and,  though  the  people  seem  to  have  lived 
mostly  by  the  chase,  the  corn-crusher  shows  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of 
agriculture. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  earth-houses  are  the  dwellings  of  an  abori- 
ginal or,  at  least,  a very  early  race.  This  much  may  be  admitted — that,  if 
ever  they  were  permanently  inhabited,  the  inhabitants  were  a weak  race. 
No  strong  people  would  have  chosen  to  live  in  discomfort  and  uncertainty 
underground,  when  greater  comfort,  freedom  of  flight,  and  more  complete 
concealment  was  possible  above  ground. 

The  Kildonan  houses,  however,  do  not  support  the  idea  of  permanent 
occupation  by  a remote  race.  The  remains  found  in  them  tend  rather  to 
show  that  they  were  temporary  places  of  concealment  used  for  the  weaker 
women  and  children,  and  for  the  valuables  of  that  people  who  afterwards 
learned  to  build  the  ‘ brochs  ’ as  places  of  refuge,  into  which  all  could  go, 
and  which  they  could  easily  defend.  The  Siiisgill  earth-houses  are  so 
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situated  with  regard  to  the  Helmsdale  river,  that  at  no  very  remote  age  they 
must  have  been  uninhabitable  throughout  the  winter  months  by  reason  of 
spates,  just  at  the  time  that  an  early  race  permanently  quartered  in  them 
would  require  them  most. 

Further,  if  these  houses  were  inhabited  over  any  considerable  period,  we 
would  certainly  have  some  sort  of  refuse  heap  near  them,  but  such  has  not 
been  liaced  in  any  case.  The  earth-houses  appear  to  have  existed  in  the 
midst  of,  or  near  to,  a large  population.  Numerous  tumuli  of  the  dead, 
at  most  of  the  examples,  are  close  at  hand ; and  the  inhabitants  of  these, 
when  living,  never  found  accommodation  in  the  one  or  two  earth-houses 
adjacent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tumuli  are  explained  by  large  groups  of  hut 
circles.  Not  only  do  the  earth-houses  exist  close  to  these  ancient  hut 
villages,  but,  at  Caen  and  Kilphedar,  underground  passages  are  found  con- 
structed exactly  like  the  earth-houses,  but  as  an  addition  and  improvement 
to  hut-dwellings.  Concerning  these  passages  I will  have  a word  before  I 
close.  Meanwhile,  the  combination  of  the  two  structures  seems  to 
show  not  only  that  the  more  primitive  hut  existed  before  the  earth- 
houses  in  time,  but  that  the  hut  was  the  common  dwelling-place  of  the 
people  who  used  the  earth-houses  in  times  of  special  necessity.  The 
writer’s  opinion  is  that  earth-houses  originated  when  the  sudden  incursion 
of  hostile  tribes  or  Viking  raiders  (who  seem  to  have  visited  the  north  very 
early)  rendered  it  necessary  to  get  the  precious  things  of  a tribe  into  a place 
of  hiding  as  quickly  as  possible.  Undoubtedly, . they  were  inadequate 
refuges  to  a people  who,  as  they  settled,  possessed  herds  ; and  hence  the 
more  effective  ‘ broch,’  which  is  often  quite  near  to  the  earth-houses,  was 
constructed. 

There  is  another  consideration:  if  the  earth-houses  had  been  made  by  a 
feeble  race,  receding  before  a stronger,  as  fixed  dwelling-places,  they  would 
naturally  have  been  constructed  in  retired  nooks  and  hidden  corners ; but 
the  Kildonan  houses  are  by  the  very  edge,  almost,  of  the  ancient  thorough- 
fares of  the  parish — roads  that  were  well  trodden  in  the  past  by  Celtic 
migrant  and  trans-oceanic  invader.  As  hiding-places,  they  might  easily  be 
missed  in  a hurried  search  by  moving  raiders,  but  as  permanent  dwelling- 
places  they  could  not  fail  to  betray  their  position,  either  through  the  anxious 
inhabitant  or  the  smoke  of  the  outside  cooking  fire.  From  many  points  of 
view  they  would  be  good  hiding-places,  because  the  fleeing  hut- dwellers 
would  draw  off  the  foe,  and  the  boldness  of  the  earth-house  would  hush 
suspicion.  The  Caen  earth-houses  are  situated  not  only  close  by  the  ancient 
main  road  into  Caithness,  but  at  a place  which  keeps  its  ancient  name, 

£ head  ’ of  the  pass,  within  sight  of  the  principal  ford  over  the  Helmsdale 
river. 

The  student  of  earth-house  lore  cannot  fail  to  note  in  the  list  which  has 
been  given  that  the  articles  dug  out  of  these  Sutherland  earth-houses  are 
mostly  such  as  we  associate  with  the  women  of  an  early  race.  If  weapons 
and  implements  were  as  common  in  the  earth-houses  as  ornaments  and 
the  furnishing  of  a primitive  kitchen,  we  would  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  men  lodged  in  them  regularly,  but  the  things  that  come  to  light  point 
mostly  to  the  women  and  children,  who  could  not  make  speed  when 
surprised. 

The  charcoal  remains  are  at  first  puzzling,  because  an  earth-house  with 
a fire  would  neither  be  comfortable  nor  free  of  the  risk  of  suffocation,  just 
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as  a fire  would  not  be  desirable  if  the  earth-house  were  used  as  a hiding- 
place.  The  charcoal  suggests,  not  comfort,  but  tragedy.  Even  if  only  one 
man  were  left  to  defend  and  give  confidence  to  the  weak,  when  the  hut- 
dwellers  had  taken  flight,  an  earth-house,  when  discovered,  would  be  no  easy 
place  to  enter.  One  man  inside  could  hold  his  own  for  long  against  many 
outside.  He  would  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  mountain  fox  when  the 
terrier  enters  his  den  ; his  back  would  be  safe  from  attack,  and  the  light 
would  be  in  his  favour ; he  could  injure  his  adversary  long  before  his 
adversary  could  injure  him.  In  such  circumstances,  a few  armfuls  of  dried 
bracken,  heather,  or  birch  branches  would  be  the  most  effective  way  of 
quietening  the  inmates  of  the  earth-houses,  and  when  the  raiders  had  passed 


FIG.  4. — KILPHEDAR  EARTH-PASSAGE  WHERE  IT  OPENS  INTO  THE  VALLEY. 

PHOTO  BY  M.  A.  TAIT. 

on  in  search  of  new  adventures  the  fugitives  would  return  to  discover  the 
suffocated  inmates  of  the  earth-house,  and  to  drag  them  forth  and  lay  them 
out  on  the  moor  with  the  usual  cairn  above  them. 

The  earth-passages  which  are  found  both  at  Kilphedar  (St.  Peter’s)  and 
Caen  are  exactly  like  the  earth-houses  in  mode  of  construction.  Unlike 
the  earth-houses,  however,  they  are  open  at  both  ends,  and  are  built  on  a 
rapid  slope.  One  end  opens  into  the  interior  of  a hut  circle,  and  the  other 
into  the  least  observed  side  of  the  valley  at  some  thirty  feet  distant.  The 
construction  of  the  Kilphedar  passage  suggests  that  it  and  the  hut  were 
carefully  adapted  to  each  other,  as  the  hut  circle  is  rather  larger  than  many. 
These  passages  open  towards  running  water,  and  at  a place  where  quiet 
ingress  and  egress  would  be  possible  during  darkness.  Evidently  they  were 
designed  as  an  extra  precaution  for  safety  or  flight.  If  the  foe  were  at  the 
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ordinary  entrance,  an  inmate  of  the  hut  could  readily  disappear  by  the 
passage,  and  a branch,  with  a skin  thrown  over  it,  would  completely  hide 
the  unsuspected  exit;  or,  if  the  barricaded  entrance  of  the  hut  were  threatened, 
one  or  two  armed  inmates  sallying  forth  through  the  earth-passage,  and 
coming  on  the  intruders  from  behind,  would  be  able  to  create  great  conster- 
nation and  possibly  procure  freedom  from  further  disturbance.  The  ancient 
settlements  at  Kilphedar  and  Caen  were  evidently  large,  and  the  men  who 
had  two  entrances  to  their  dwellings  must  have  been  either  very  important 
or  very  uncertain  personages. 

Archd.  Black  Scott,  B.D., 

Minister  of  Kildonan. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  ALEXANDER,  EARL  OF  DUNFERMLINE.1 

The  life  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  better  known  perhaps  as  Lord 
Chancellor  Seton,  has  been  so  well  and  fully  told2  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  leading  facts  of  his  career. 

The  son  of  George,  fifth  Lord  Seton,  and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhar,  he  was  the  fourth  of  five  sons,  all  of 
whom,  except  the  eldest,  who  died  young,  occupied  distinguished  positions 
in  after  life.  He  was  a god-son  of  Queen  Mary,  of  whom  his  father  was  a 
devoted  adherent,  and  was  sent  when  quite  a boy  to  Rome  with  a view  of 
being  educated  for  the  Church.  This  idea  was,  however,  ultimately  aban- 
doned ; and,  after  studying  law  for  some  time,  he  was  admitted  as  an 
advocate  about  1577,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  We  are  not 
told  whether  the  young  advocate  ever  had  much  ordinary  practice,  but  his 
family  connections  were  such  as  to  insure  him  getting  on  one  way  or 
another.  His  abilities  were  undeniable,  and  it  was  probably  felt  to  be  by 
no  means  an  out-of-the-way  appointment  when  he  was  made  an  extra- 
ordinary Lord  of  Session  in  1586.  Two  years  later  he  became  an  ordinary 
Lord,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Urquhart,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  created  a 
peer  at  this  time — a matter  which  has  not  been  fully  cleared  up.  He 
seems  to  have  given  satisfaction  as  a judge,  as  five  years  after  his  last 
appointment  he  was  elected  President  by  the  other  judges,  he  being  at  the 
time  but  thirty-eight  years  old.  The  times  were  critical  and  stirring,  and 
well  adapted  for  a man  of  ability  and  energy  to  make  his  mark.  Seton  was 
one  of  the  ‘ Octavians,’  and  was  in  front  of  all  the  strife  which  took  place 
between  that  body  and  the  Kirk  party.  Victory  in  the  contest  at  last  rested 
with  James,  though  the  Octavians  resigned  in  January  1596-7,  having  been 
in  office  exactly  a year.  The  town  of  Edinburgh,  however,  had  to  accept 
the  Lord  President  as  Provost,  an  office  which  he  held  for  ten  successive 
years. 

Though  a Roman  Catholic  and  a courtier,  the  President  displayed  the 
qualities  of  an  upright  and  conscientious  judge.  In  the  case  of  an  action 
brought  against  the  Crown  by  a minister  who  had  been  arbitrarily  deprived 
of  a life  pension  which  he  enjoyed,  because  he  had  made  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  King,  the  President  gave  a manly  and  outspoken  judgment  against 
the  sovereign,  much  to  James’s  wrath,  who  was  present  in  person,  and  who 

1 From  a MS.  in  the  Lyon  Office. 

2 Memoir  of  Alex.  Seton,  Earl  of  Dunferrtiline.  By  George  Seton,  Advocate,  Black- 
wood & Sons,  1882, 
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ineffectually  tried  to  brow-beat  the  bench.  But  notwithstanding  his  being 
opposed  to  his  Majesty  on  this  and  another  occasion,  he  was  too  able  and 
faithful  a servant  of  the  Crown  to  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  admitted  much  into  the  confidence  of  the  King,  and,  after  the  departure 
of  the  latter  for  England,  Seton  had  frequent  correspondence  with  him 
about  Scottish  affairs,  and  the  young  Prince  Charles,  who  had  been  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and 
accompanied  the  Prince  to  England,  where  also  he  was  to  confer  with 
certain  commissioners,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one,  about  the  proposed 
union  of  the  countries.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1605  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Dunfermline.  He  still  held  the  position  of  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  town,  however  averse  in  the  first  instance  to  having  him  thrust 
upon  it  as  its  head,  had  apparently  found  him  such  a useful  and  powerful 
officer  that  he  had  been  re-elected  from  year  to  year  till  1608,  when  the 
King  again  interfered,  and  told  the  Council  to  elect  their  head  from  £ their 
owne  neighbours/  which  accordingly  they  dutifully  did.  Lord  Dunferm- 
line was  soon  after  this  elected  a member  of  the  English  Privy  Council. 

In  1610  Seton  appears  in  a new  character,  as  we  then  find  him  present- 
ing a silver  gilt  ball  to  be  run  for  at  Dunfermline  horse  races.  He  was, 
however,  more  of  a student  than  a sportsman.  He  was  always  busy 
both  with  his  judicial  and  political  affairs,  and  he  was  deeply  engrossed  in 
everything  that  was  going  on,  and  even  comparatively  small  matters  seem 
to  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Chancellor.  He  notices,  for 
instance,  in  a letter  to  Lord  Benning,  a disturbance  which  had  been  made 
at  Burntisland  by  a crowd  of  women  ‘off  the  bangster  amazon  kind/  and 
in  many  ways  he  gives  evidence  that  he  kept  himself  thoroughly  apprised 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  country. 

After  a distinguished  career  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline  died  at  Pinkie, 
near  Musselburgh,  on  the  16th  June  1622,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  His 
body  was  embalmed,  and  some  days  after  his  death  was  removed  to  Dalgety, 
a property  in  Fife  which  he  had  acquired  in  1593,  from  William  Abernethie, 
and  buried  in  the  church  there.  The  funeral  was  one  of  considerable 
magnificence,  as  was  natural  from  the  high  position  which  the  Earl  held. 
It  is  the  only  funeral  collection  in  the  MS.  from  which  the  following 
account  is  taken  at  which  we  are  told  that  there  was  an  expression  of 
‘ great  regraite  ’ at  the  loss  of  the  deceased. 

The  Earl  held  in  the  course  of  his  life  the  offices  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary Lord  of  Session,  Lord  President,  Vice-Chancellor,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Elgin,  Commen- 
dator  of  Pluscardin,  King’s  Commissioner  to  Parliament,  Keeper  of  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  and  heritable  Bailie  and  Constable  of  Dunfermline. 


A Note  or  Memoriall  of  ye  Buriall  of  that  Noble  Honourable  and  Never 
to  be  forgotten  Worthe  Man  Alexander  Earle  of  Dumferling  Lord 
Fyvie  and  Urquhart  Great  Chandler  of  Scotland  who  took  Sickness  the 
first  of  June  1622  and  Dyed  on  Sunday  the  sixtine  of  ye  said  Month  being 
Sunday  at  Seiven  hours  in  the  Morning  at  Pinkie  and  the  same  Day  He  was 
Imbalmed  and  clos’d  up  in  a chist  of  Oak  and  remained  thir  till  Wedens- 
day  the  19:  of  the  said  moneth,  The  whilk  day  he  was  convoyed  be  his 
servants  before  frae  Muselbrough  or  Pinky  first  by  Coatch  and  then  by 
Boate  thence  to  Dalgity  in  ffyfe  and  was  one  ye  Sea  from  Five  Hours  Efter- 
noone  till  8 at  night  when  he  was  caried  from  ye  Sea  syde  furth  of  ye  bark 
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be  his  Friends  and  Servants  to  His  House  of  Degity  and  was  putt  in  a 

Chamber  and  watched  ther  till  tuesday  the  9 of  Jully  1622  The  qlk  day 

He  was  honourable  buried  and  convoyed  from  the  House  of  Dalgity  to  the 

Kirk  yr  at  ye  sea  syde  in  forme  and  manner  efter  mentioned. 

Imprimis  Ther  went  before  all  25  poor-ons  carying  on  a stafes  end  the 
Armes  painted  on  bukrum  and  on  of  ym  before  all  carying  ye 
Gumpheon. 

Next  followed  John  Menzies  of  Carlinlips  (a)  his  Lordshipes  master-stabler 
riding  on  horse-back  all  cled  in  Armour  carying  on  a spears  point 
quarterlay  Yellow  and  Whyt  tefety  whilk  is  ye  ground  of  ye  Cullers  of 
ye  House  & freing’d  wl  a freinge  of  the  sd  culers  being  Squaire. 

Next  followed  2 Leckies  cled  in  cullers  or  livery  having  ther  coate  of 
black  velvet  and  ye  Crest  or  cognisance  of  Goldsmith  work  on  ye 
breist  or  back  leading  a Horse  covered  with  a Rich  Footmantle  for 
ye  Parliament. 

Then  followed  other  2 Leckies  cled  in  Dule  wl  the  velvet  coates  and 
cogniscances  on  yr  brests  and  Backs  Leading  a Horse  cled  wt  a foot- 
mantle  and  coaparisone  in  Dule. 

Next  to  ym  followed  3 Trumpets. 

Next  to  ym  followed  2 Pursevants  viz  Gilbert  Hunter  Dinguall  and  James 
Cur  ray  Ormond. 

Then  followed  ye  master  Hous-hold  Mr  John  Drummond  carying 
ye  Gumpheon  of  state  which  was  a Morthead  painted  in  black  tefety 
Poudered  with  tears  on  a speirs  poynt. 

Then  followed  4 Gentlemen  wl  ye  4 Branches 

1 . Willia?n  Seattone  of  Oudnie  (b)  and  Good  man  of  Mou?iie  caried 

ye  Armes  of  ye  house  of  Hamiltone  of  Some  on  ye  moyr 
syde. 

2.  Mr  Alexander  Seatton  of  Garguno  (c)  carried  ye  Armes  of  ye 

Lord  Yester. 

3.  Mr  Alexander  Seatton  of  Lachrist  (d)  Caried  ye  Armes  of  ye 

Earle  of  Cassills. 

4.  John  Seatton  of  Cariestoune  (e)  caried  ye  Armes  of  ye  Earle  of 

Seton. 

Mr  Walter  Seatton  Laird  of  Meldrum  (/)  caried  ye  Pinsell  which 
was  ye  Creist  and  word  Semper  painted  one  black  tefety. 

Seatone  Laird  of  Touch  (g)  caried  ye  Standert  of  black  tefety 
which  hade  Painted  on  it  ye  wholl  atchevment. 

Then  followed  3 Trumpets. 

Next  Eliazer  Makesone  bute  Pursevant. 

Next  to  him  Tho?nas  Drysdale , Hay  and  Rtf  Windram  Albany  Heralds 
with  yr  Coates  of  Office  on  ym. 

Then  followed  George  Dumbar  his  Lordshipes  servant  carying  ye  maise 
covered  with  black  crisp. 

Then  followed  Sr  William  Seatoji  of  Kylsmuire  (h)  Knight  caried  ye  Great 
seal!  & Mr  Francis  Raith  keeper  of  ye  same  besyde  him. 

Next  followed  William  Seatton  (/)  sone  of  ye  sd  Sr  Willm  caried  ye  Parliament 
Roab  which  ye  sd  E.  was  created,  Viz  : of  ride  crimsone  Velvet  lyned 
with  whyte  tefety  ye  ferits  taill  & sleives  edgete  with  Ermine. 
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John  Seaton  (J)  brother  Germane  to  ye  Earle  of  Wintone  caried  ye  Sword  & 
vest. 

Thos  Seaton  (h)  his  other  brother  ye  Gold  Comitall  Coronet  upon  a Velvet 
Cusheon. 

And  on  ye  sids  of  thir  3 forsaids  peice  of  Honours,  the  4 ordenary  Macers 
made  guard  with  yr  Macs. 

Then  followed  ye  Corps  in  a Coffen  of  timber  covered  wfc  a faire  velvet  mort- 
cloth  of  black  velvet  a Gold  Comitall  coronet  on  a velvet  cusheon  on 
ye  head  of  ye  said  coffen.  The  E.  of  Wintone  (/)  Cheife  murner  carying 
ye  head  of  ye  corps,  S x James  Seaton  of  Barnes  (m)  at  ye  right  shoulder, 
Sr  David  Lindsay  of  Balcarres  (n)  at  ye  left,  Sr  Wallter  Hay  (0)  brother 
Germane  to  ye  Lord  Yester , William  (p)  & Claud  Hamiltones  (q)  brother 

Germanes  to  ye  E . of  Aber come,  Sr  Urquhart  (r)  Shireff  of 

Cromertie,  The  Laird  of  Batijf  Ogilvie  (s),  The  Laird  of  Fowie  (t), 
The  Laird  of  Kerss  Monteith  (u),  The  Laird  of  Carnouties  Ogilvy  (v), 
The  Laird  Tolquhone  Forbes  (w),  who  all  caried  ye  Coffen  & Corps. 

And  for  bearing  of  ye  rich  Paill  which  was  of  black  velvet  above  ye  corps 
and  on  ye  banners  of  it  ye  4 branches  painted  on  Mettall,  Mr  George 
Seaton  of  Bar  ha  (x),  the  Laird  of  Schethims  Seaton  (y),  John  Seaton 
of  Menies  (0)  Chamberland  of  Fyvie,  James  Seaton  (aa)  uncle  to  ye 
Laird  of  Cariestone , Mr  James  Seaton  of  Fallsyde  ( bb ),  all  ye  4. 
Robert  Seaton  attenders,  And  Servants  to  the  E.  of  Wintone,  Ro‘  Seaton 
sone  to  ye  Chamberland  and  Henry  Seaton. 

Then  followed  ye  closs  murners  asisting  ye  cheif  murners  Having  yr 
traines  borne  up  by  yr  servants  To  witt,  Angus  (cc),  Monteith  (dd), 
Rothes  (ee),  Eglintoune  ( ff ),  Abercorne  (gg) ; Viscount  Ladderdaile  (hh), 
Earles  Mar  (ii),  Mortoune  (jj),  Buchane  (hh),  Pearth  (It),  Melross 
(mm),  wfc  Innumerable  Barrones,  Knights,  Esquires,  Gentlemen,  Bur- 
gesis  and  Commones  conveying  ye  said  Corps  from  ye  said  place  of 
Degity  to  ye  sd  Kirk,  or  chapped,  at  ye  sea  side  and  being  brought  yr 
was  sett  doune  before  ye  Pulpete  till  an  excellent  sermone  was  maid 
by  Mr  William  Spotswood  (nn),  Archbishope  of  S*  Andrewes  and  efter 
sermone  ye  corps  was  carried  to  a littel  isle  or  burial  place  which 
himself  had  caused  built  to  his  two  wiffes  & children  & himselfe 
was  buried  & laid  betwixt  his  two  wiffes  & ye  kest  was  immediately 
putt  in  a lead  coffin  made  of  purpose  to  receive  him.  Therefter  ad 
the  people  craved  at  God  a happy  resurrectione  of  his  soull  with  sound 
of  trumpets  & great  regraite  of  his  loss.  The  Heralds  got  too  lbs  ye 
pursl  50  lbs. 


(a)  John  Menzies  of  Carlmlips.  This  should  probably  read  in  Carlinlips 
or  Carlinglippis  (now  Carlops),  in  Mid-Lothian,  near  the  famous  1 Habbie’s 
Howe.’ 

The  Four  Branches, 
f George,  fifth  Lord  Setoun. 

m.  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Sanquhar. 
f m.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  third  Lord  Hay  of  Yester. 
m.  m.  Katherine,  daughter  of  David,  first  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

1 Pursuivants. 
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( b ) William  Seton  of  Oudnie,  and  good  man  of  Mounie.  He  only  held  the 
estate  of  Udny  for  a very  short  time.  In  1615  Alexander  Udny  of 
Auchterjsllon  and  Hillbrae  got  a conveyance  in  security  of  Udny  from  his 
brother  William,  the  laird,  but  in  1622,  the  very  year  of  Seton’s  death, 
reconveyed  it  to  William,  by  whom  it  was,  with  consent  of  the  family, 
disponed  to  William  Seaton  of  Mounie,  who  had  them  till  1639,  when  they 
were  reconveyed,  for  the  sum  of  29,000  merks,  to  John  Udny  of  Belhelvie.1 
William  Seton  was  the  son  of  John  of  Mounie,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
William  Seton  of  Meldrum. 

(c)  Alexander  Seton  of  Garguno  (Gargunnock),  second  son  of  James 
Seton  of  Touch.  Appointed  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Kilcreuch  1626,  knighted  by  Charles  I.  1633,  in  which  year  he 
was  on  the  leet  for  the  office  of  President  along  with  Sir  Robert  Spots- 
woode.  Resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  1637. 

(d)  Mr.  Alexander  Seton  of  Lathrisk.  On  8th  July  1601,  John  Seton 
serves  heir  to  his  uncle,  Captain  Patrick  Seton,  who  had  died  in  the 
preceding  year  in  Lord  Dunfermline’s  house  in  Elgin,  in  an  annualrent  of 
216  merks  from  the  lands  of  Easter  and  Wester  Lathrisk,  in  the  county  of 
Fife  :2  in  1611  we  find  Patrick  Seton  of  Lathrisk  on  an  assize,  and  in  1616 
as  a witness  to  a charter  of  Robert  Arnot  of  Ferny.  This  Alexander  may 
have  been  his  younger  brother.3 

(e)  John  Seton  of  Cariestoun.  Should  be  George , if  the  laird  is  meant,  as 
that  name  was  borne  for  three  generations  about  this  period  by  the  eldest 
son.4 

(/)  Mr.  Walter  Seton,  Laird  of  Meldrum.  The  lands  of  Meldrum,  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen,  were  brought  into  the  Seton  family  by  the  marriage 
of  the  heiress,  Elizabeth  Meldrum,  to  William,  a younger  son  of  Sir 
Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Gordon,  in  the  fifteenth  century.5  At  the  time  of 
the  Chancellor’s  death  the  proprietor’s  name  was  William,  not  Walter,  as 
erroneously  given  in  the  account  of  the  funeral.  He  was  served  heir-male 
to  his  brother,  John  Seton  of  Meldrum,  in  1619,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
Seton  lairds  of  Meldrum.  On  his  death,  without  issue,  soon  after  1635, 
the  estate  passed,  in  virtue  of  an  entail  executed  by  him,  to  his  niece 
Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Urquhart  of  Craigston. 

(g)  Seton , Laird  of  Touch.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  John  Seton  of 
Touch,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Home  of  Wedder- 
burn,  and  who  died,  according  to  Douglas,6  in  1622,  the  year  of  the 
Chancellor’s  death,  or  his  son  John,  who  succeeded  him  in  that  year. 

(h)  Sir  William  Seton  of  Kylsmuire  (Kyllesmure).  A younger  brother  of 
the  Chancellor,  one  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Borders,  Sheriff  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  Postmaster  of  Scotland.  He  married  a daughter  of  Stirling 
of  Glorat,  and  died  at  Haddington  in  1635,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

(/)  William  Seton , Kyllesmure’s  eldest  son,  who  afterwards  also  became 
Postmaster  of  Scotland  : died  in  1662. 

(j)  Joh?i  Setone , brother-german  to  the  Earl  of  Winton.  The  youngest  son 
of  Robert,  sixth  Lord  Seton,  the  Chancellor’s  brother,  created  Earl  of 
Winton.  There  is  a charter  of  14th  January  1617  to  John  Seton  and  his 

1 Thanage  of  Fermartyn.  2 Retours.  3 The  Family  of  Seton,  by  George  Seton,  i.  318. 

4 Douglas,  Baronage.  5 Thanage  of  Fermartyn.  . 6 Baronage , 168. 
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mother,  Lady  Margaret  Montgomerie,1  of  the  lands  of  Aldenstoun  and 
others  in  the  county  of  Haddington. 

( k ) Thomas  Seton  was  the  brother  next  in  seniority  to  John,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Setons  of  Olvestob. 

(/)  Earl  of  Winton.  George,  third  Earl  of  Winton,  nephew  of  the 
Chancellor,  had  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the  resignation  of  his  brother 
Robert,  who,  in  1607,  divested  himself  of  all  his  honours  in  favour  of  his 
younger  brother.  The  Chancellor  left  his  nephew  sole  tutor  to  his  son 
Charles,  then  a boy  of  fourteen,  and  he  managed  the  estate  for  his  cousin 
with  much  integrity  and  success.  He  was  a man  of  distinguished  position 
and  educated  taste  : he  more  than  once  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
the  sovereign  in  his  house,  and  he  has  been  described  as  “ a magnificent 
builder,”  having  erected  the  handsome  pile  of  Winton  House.  He  died  in 
1650. 

(m)  Sir  James  Seton  of  Barnes.  An  error  for  Sir  John , who  succeeded  his 
father  of  the  same  name,  the  Chancellor’s  elder  brother,  Knight  of  St. 
Jago  and  sometime  Master  of  the  Household  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  he 
was  appointed  an  extraordinary  Lord  of  Session  on  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  to  be  an  ordinary  Lord  in  1587,  and  died  in  1594.  His  son 
John  was  served  heir  to  him  in  1615. 

(n)  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Balcarres.  Afterwards  first  Lord  Lindsay  of 
Balcarres.  He  lived  a retired  and  studious  life,  having  a fine  library,  and 
employing  much  of  his  time  in  chemical  research.  ‘ I cannot  but  account 
him,’  says  the  historian  of  the  family,2  ‘ the  happiest  and  most  favoured  of 
the  whole  line  of  Lindsays — happy  in  himself,  in  his  wife  and  children,  in 
his  friends,  in  the  time  when  he  lived,  and  the  moment  when  he  died — 
his  character  and  life  reflecting  and  symbolizing  the  lull  in  the  century 
which  succeeded  the  fall  of  feudalism,  and  preceded  the  great  struggle  for 
liberty  and  constitutional  government.” 

(0)  Sir  Walter  (?)  Hay , brother-german  to  the  LordYester.  The  Hays 
and  the  Setons  were  related  by  several  ties.  The  Chancellor’s  grandfather 
George,  fourth  Lord  Seton,  married  a sister  of  the  fourth  Lord  Yester.  He 
himself  married,  as  his  third  wife,  a daughter  of  the  seventh  Lord,  and  his 
daughter  by  his  second  wife,  Jean  Seton,  married  the  eighth  Lord,  who 
•describes  her  to  a friend  as  ‘ane  very  comelie  wenche.’  The  Lord  Yester 
who  was  alive  in  1622  was  John,  eighth  Lord,  afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Tweeddale  : he  had  no  brother  called  Walter.  With  the  chronicler’s  usual 
inaccuracy,  the  name  Walter  is  probably  written  for  William,  the  only 
brother  of  Lord  Yester,  and  who  is  better  known  as  Sir  William  Hay  of 
Linplum. 

(p)  William  Hamilton , brother-german  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn.  He  was 
for  many  years  resident  in  Rome,  and  married,  as  an  old  man,  Jean, 
daughter  of  Sir  Alex.  Colquhoun  of  Luss,  and  widow  of  Alan,  fifth  Lord 
Cathcart,  and  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Auchenbreck.  These  two 
brothers  were  grand-nephews  of  the  Chancellor,  their  grandfather,  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton,  having  married  the  Chancellor’s  only  sister. 

(q)  Claud  Hamilton , brother-german  to  the  Earl  of  Abercorn.  Second  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Abercorn ; afterwards,  on  the  resignation  of  his  elder 
brother,  Lord  Strabane. 

1 Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 


2 Lives  of  the  Lindsays , ii.  45. 
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(r)  Sir  [Thomas]  Urquhart,  Sheriff  of  Cromar tie.  This  was  the  eccentric 
author,  chiefly  known  by  his  translation  of  Rabelais.  He  must  at  this 
time  have  been  quite  a young  man ; he  was  served  heir  to  his  father  in 
1603.  He  probably  attended  the  funeral  as  representing  his  grand-uncle 
John,  who  had  been  his  guardian,  and  was  known  as  the  Tutor  of 
Cromarty.  His  connection  with  the  Seton  family  was  rather  a curious  one ; 
he  married  as  his  second  wife  Jean,  daughter  of  Alexander  Abernethy, 
Lord  Saltoun,  widow  of  Alexander  Seton  of  Meldrum,  and  as  his  third  wife 
he  took  the  grand-daughter  of  his  second  wife’s  first  husband  by  another 
wife,  and  by  her  the  estate  of  Meldrum  passed  to  the  Urquhart  family. 

(s)  The  Laird  of  Banff,  Ogilvie.  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  of  Banff  and  Dunlugas 
married  Helen,  daughter  of  Walter  Urquhart  of  Cromarty.  He  succeeded 
in  1621  to  his  father,  Sir  George  Ogilvy  of  Dunlugas,  who  had  married 
Beatrix  Seton,  daughter  of  the  Chancellor’s  grandfather. 

(/)  The  Laird  of  Towie.  The  family  of  Barclay  of  Towie  or  Tollie  was  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  laird  at  the  present  ceremony 
was  Sir  Patrick  Barclay,  who  died  in  1624. 

( u ) Laird  of  Kerss,  Monteith . Sir  William  Monteith  of  Kerss.  In  1601  a 
‘ depil  gray  hors  ’ of  his  had  competed  unsuccessfully  at  Dunfermline  for  a 
silver  ball  given  by  the  Chancellor.1 

(v)  The  Laird  of  Carnouties,  Ogilvy.  On  14th  July  1609  George  Ogilvy 
de  Carnowseis  got  a grant  of  the  lands  of  Kendrocht  and  others;  in  1616 
his  name  occurs  in  a charter  to  Simon,  Lord  Lovat;  and  in  1619  (7th  Dec.) 
he  got  a charter  of  the  dominical  lands  of  Haltoun2  and  others  in  the 
county  of  Aberdeen.  He  married  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander 
Fraser  of  Philorth. 

(■ w ) The  Laird  Tolquhone , Forbes.  William  Forbes  ofTolquhon,  a descen- 
dant of  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  that  Ilk,3  temp.  Robert  II.  and 
III.  William  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Ogilvie  of  Dunlugas; 
died  before  1641. 

(. x ) Mr.  George  Seton  of  Barra.  He  appears  as  witness  to  a charter  of 
John  Seton  of  Barnes  on  18th  Feb.  1592  (confirmed  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  19th  April  1615),  in  which  he  is  styled  Tutor  of  Meldrum.  He  was 
fourth  son  of  William  Seton  of  Meldrum,  by  Margaret  Innes,4  his  wife. 
He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aberdeen,  and  got  a grant 
of  the  lands  of  Barrach  and  others  15th  June  1615. 

( y ) The  Laird  of  Schethim,  Seton.  Shethim,  in  Aberdeenshire,  originally 
belonged  to  the  Ogstons.  The  name  of  George  Seton  of  Shethim  appears 
in  charters  of  1611,  1612,  and  16 17, 5 the  last  showing  that  his  daughter 
Jean  married  Patrick  Meldrum. 

(z)  John  Seton  of  Menies.  He  got  a grant  of  lands  of  Minnes,6  in  the 
barony  of  Udny  and  county  of  Aberdeen,  5th  July  1610,  and  another  on 
20th  Jan.  1615,  on  the  resignation  of  William  Udny  and  his  son,  with  con- 
sent of  William  Seton  of  Mounie  (see  supra)  and  others.  In  these  charters 
he  is  styled  John  Seton  of  Aquhorties.7  On  13th  April  1616,  the  Chancellor 
gets  a grant  of  the  lands  of  Minnes  on  the  resignation  of  John.  He  was, 
as  designed  in  the  text,  Chamberlain  of  Fyvie. 

1 Seton’s  Life , p.  37.  2 Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  vi. 

3 Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Tolquhon,  pamphlet,  Aberdeen,  1839. 

4 Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  5 lb  id.  6 Ibid.  vi.  988.  7 Ibid. 
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(aa)  James  Seton,  uncle  to  the  Laird  of  Cariestoun.  The  only  James  who 
was  connected  with  the  Carriston  family  was  the  youngest  son  of  John,1 
second  son  of  George  fourth  Lord  Seton,  who  married  Isobel  Balfour,  and 
by  her  got  the  lands  of  Carieston  or  Careldston  in  Fife.  He  was  residing 
in  France  in  1601, 2 and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  alive  in  1622. 

(bb)  Mr.  James  Seton  of  Fallsyde.  He  gets  a grant  of  the  third  part  of 
the  lands  of  Little  Newtown  and  others,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  on  4th 
March  1615, 3 on  which  he  had  lent  money. 

(cc)  Earl  of  Angus.  William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  afterwards  created 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  whose  first  wife  was  a daughter  of  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  the  Chancellor’s  brother-in-law. 

(dd)  Earl  of  Monteith.  William  Graham,  seventh  Earl  of  Monteith, 
having  been  served  heir  to  David,  Earl  of  Strathearn,  was  allowed  by  royal 
charter  to  bear  the  style  of  Earl  of  Strathearn  and  Monteith.  Both  charter 
and  retour  were  subsequently  reduced  by  the  Court  of  Session,4  and  he  was 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Airth,  with  precedency  of  Monteith.5 

(ee)  Earl  of  Rothes.  John,  sixth  Earl,  ‘a  nobleman,’  says  Douglas,  ‘of 
popular  talents  and  persuasive  eloquence,  fertile  in  expedients,  but  of  a 
disposition  prone  to  levity  and  addicted  to  pleasure.’  He  succeeded*  his 
grandfather  in  1611.6  His  half-sister,  Grizel,  the  daughter  of  James, 
Master  of  Rothes,  was  the  Chancellor’s  second  wife. 

( ff)  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Alexander  Seton,  sixth  Earl  of  Eglinton,  third 
son  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Winton,  and  in  consequence,  a nephew  of 
the  Chancellor. 

(gg)  Earl  of  Aber corn.  James,  second  Earl.  He  had  in  1621  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  old  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  as  Baron  of  Paisley. 

(hh)  Viscount  Lauderdale.  John,  second  Lord  Maitland  of  Thirlestane, 
created  Viscount  of  Lauderdale  in  1616,  and  Earl  in  1629.  He  married, 
before  8th  June  1610,  Isabel,  second  daughter  of  the  Chancellor  by  his 
first  wife. 

(ii)  Earl  of  Mar.  John  Erskine,  Earl  of  Mar,  at  this  time  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  a man  of  much  influence  in  Scotland,  and  who  had 
entertained  the  King  with  great  magnificence  in  16 17. 7 His  first  wife  was 
a daughter  of  David,  second  Lord  Drummond ; her  niece,  Lilias,  was  the 
Chancellor’s  first  wife. 

(jj)  Earl  of  Morton.  William,  seventh  Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards  High 
Treasurer  of  Scotland.8  The  Chancellor’s  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, married  Morton’s  daughter,  Mary,  by  his  wife  Lady  Ann  Keith. 

(kk)  Earl  of  Buchan.  James  Erskine,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  seventh 
Earl  of  Mar  (see  supra),  married  Mary  Douglas,  Countess  of  Buchan  in  her 
own  right,  and  received  a royal  charter  of  the  earldom  to  his  wife  and  him- 
self in  161 7. 9 

(//)  Earl  of  Perth.  John,  second  Earl  of  Perth.  He  was  doubly  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Chancellor ; his  sister  Lilias  was  the  Earl  of 
Dunfermline’s  first  wife,  and  his  brother  James,  the  first  Earl,  had  married 

1 Douglas,  Peerage , ii.  644.  2 Seton’s  House  of  Seton , ii.  583.  3 Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 

4 Douglas,  Peerage.  5 Complete  Peerage , i.  47.  6 Douglas,  Peerage. 

7 Douglas.  8 Ibid.  9 Ibid. 
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Lady  Isabel  Seton,  only  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Winton,  and  niece  of 
the  Chancellor. 

{mm)  Earl  of  Melrose.  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Priestfield,  the  able 
lawyer  and  statesman,  familiarly  known  as  ‘Tam  o’  the  Cowgate,’  was,  along 
with  Seton,  one  of  the  Octavians.  He  was  afterwards  Lord  Advocate,  Lord 
Clerk  Register,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  He  was 
created  in  1619  Earl  of  Melrose,  a title  which  was  altered  in  1627  to  that 
of  Earl  of  Haddington.  He  had  been  intimately  associated  throughout  life 
with  the  Chancellor,  whom  he  was  destined  to  survive  for  some  time,  as  he 
did  not  die  till  1637,  in  his  74th  year.1 

{mi)  William  Spottiswoode , Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  This,  of  course, 
is  John  Spottiswood,  the  eminent  Archbishop,  ultimately  a successor  of 
Seton  in  the  Chancellorship.  Died  in  London,  26th  November  1639. 


THE  FLODDEN  DEATH-ROLL. 

{Seep.  104.) 

I.— SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

Note. — Where  not  otherwise  stated,  these  are  taken  from  Acta 
Dominorum  Concilii  (MS.  in  Register  House).  Besides  those  who  are 
directly  stated  to  have  been  killed  in  the  battle,  there  is  a general  provision 
that  the  widows  of  those  killed  are  to  have  possession  of  the  property  on 
finding  caution  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  profit  of  the  children  during 
their  minority.  About  fifty  widows  find  caution ; in  some  cases  the  Act  of 
Caution  expressly  states  that  the  husband  died  in  the  battle  (or  words  to 
that  effect) ; in  other  cases  the  fact  is  stated  expressly  elsewhere.  Where 
no  direct  proof  has  been  met  with,  the  name  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  ; as 
it  is  possible  some  widows  may  have  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
though  the  men  killed  were  their  sons,  or  fathers-in-law.  One  name, 
Robert  Rollok  of  Duncrub,  is  included  in  the  previously  printed  list  be- 
cause his  widow  was  among  those  who  found  caution ; elsewhere  in  the 
Acta  Dominorum  he  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Flodden. 

[The  names  to  which  no  contributor’s  name  is  attached  have  been  com- 
municated by  Mr.  J.  Maitland  Thomson,  Curator  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment, Register  House,  Edinburgh. — Ed.] 

Annand,  Alexander,  of  Melgund  (also  styled  of  Miltoun). 

Auchinleck,  David,  of  that  Ilk,  Forfarshire.* 

Aytoun,  Andrew,  of  Dunmure,  Master  of  Works  to  the  King;  and  John, 
his  son  and  apparent  heir. 

Balfour,  David,  of  Pitcullo. 

Balfour,  Duncan,  of  Ballindone.* 

Bannatyne,  Alexander,  of  Kerelawmond  {Exch.  Rolls , xiv.  575). 

Barclay,  George,  in  Balmakewin. 

Barry,  William,  burgess  of  Dundee.* 

Blair,  John,  of  Balgillo. 

Blair,  John,  of  Middle  Auchindrane  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire). 

1 Fraser’s  Earls  of  Haddington. 
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Bog,  Andrew,  burgess  of  Edinburgh*. 

Bonar,  Sir  Ninian,  of  Kelty  ( Kelty  Charters)} 

Borthwick, , , eldest  and  second  sons  of  Thomas  Borthwick  of 

Middleton,  burgess  of  Haddington. 

Broun,  John,  of  Colstoun  (service  of  his  heir  to  certain  Burgh  tenements 
in  Haddington).2 
Buchan,  William,  of  Auchmacoy. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  of  Cask.* 

Campbell,  George,  of  Cesnock.* 

Campbell,  Matthew,  Ayrshire. 

Carkettle,  John,  burgess  of  Edinburgh. 

Carnegie,  John,  of  Kinnaird  (Fiaser’s  History  of  the  Earls  of  Southesk). 
Cockburn,  Alexander,  of  Newhall;  also  one  of  his  sons,  and  his  brother; 

his  son  and  successor,  Alexander,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Cockburn,  John,  burgess  of  Edinburgh. 

Craufurd,  Andrew  (?  John),  of  Giffertland  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire). 

Crichton,  Sir  Adam,  of  Ruthvens.*  (James  Crichton,  his  eldest  son,  is  in 
the  previously  printed  list.) 

Cuningham,  David,  of  Wester  Gagy,  burgess  of  Dundee. 

Cuningham,  Robert,  of  Cuninghamhead. 

Cuningham,  Robert,  of  West  Barns,  Fife.* 

Dickson,  Robert,  in  Bouchtrig. 

Douglas,  George,  of  Borg.* 

Douglas,  James,  of  Stonypath.* 

Duddingston,  George,  of  Drumgrane  and  Sandford. 

Dunbar,  Patrick,  younger  of  Kilconquhar  and  Mochrum-loch  (. East  Neuk 
of  Fife,  &c.,  & c.). 

Dundas,  Alexander,  of  Fingask,  and  four  sons.  ( 'Dundas  of  Fingask , 

p.  20  ; corroborated,  quoad  the  laird,  by  the  date  of  his  successor’s 
sasine,  4th  November  1513,  Exch.  Rolls  xiv.  522.) 

Dundas,  Sir  William,  of  that  Ilk.*  (See  also  Macleod’s  History  of  the  Dundas 
Family.) 

Edgar,  Richard. 

Elphinston,  John,  burgess  of  Glasgow. 

Erskine,  John,  of  Dun  ; also  Thomas  his  brother, -Sir  John  his  eldest  son, 
and  Alexander  another  son.  ( Spalding  Club  Misc.  iv.  lxvii.) 

Fernie,  William,  of  that  Ilk. 

Fery,  Lancelot,  in  Restalrig. 

Forrester,  Sir  John,  of  Niddrie. 

Forsyth,  Alexander,  of  Nydie.* 

Fothringham,  Thomas,  of  Powrie. 

Geddes,  George,  of  Rauchan.* 

Gordon,  James,  of  Auchmenzeis  ( Records  of  Aboyne,  209). 

Gordon,  Patrick,  of  Auchindoir  (Jervise’s  Epitaphs , ii.  209).3 

1 Information  supplied  by  Mr.  Horatius  Bonar,  W.  S. 

2 Information  supplied  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Wallace-James. 

3 Information  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook. 
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Grierson,  Roger,  of  Lag.*  (See  also  Fergusson’s  Laird  of  Lag. ) 

Guthrie,  James,  of  Glensauch.* 

Haliburton,  James,  of  Gask  and  Pitcur. 

Hamilton,  Bartholomew,  of  Gledstanes  (apparently ; the  record  not  quite 
clear). 

Hay,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Ardendracht  and  Dalgaty. 

Hay,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Kilmalemak. 

Hay,  Thomas,  of  Logiealmond,  brother  of  the  fourth  and  father  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Erroll  (Reg.  Episc . Aberdonen.  i.  458). 

This  is  a small  contribution  to  a list  of  the  87  Hays  who  fell 
along  with  the  Earl  of  Erroll  ( Spalding  Misc.  ii.  348). 

Hering,  Andrew,  of  Glasclune.* 

Hunter,  John,  of  Hunterston  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire). 

Inglis,  William,  of  Langlandhill. 

Ireland,  George,  of  Burnbane.* 

Johnston,  Alexander,  burgess  of  Ayr  A 

Kennedy,  George,  of  Attiquin  and  Balmaclannochan. 

Kennedy,  Thomas,  of  Craigscheil  and  Carslo. 

Ker,  Robert,  of  Kersland  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire  ; cf.  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Rep. 
x.  i.  22). 

Ker,  William,  of  Yair  (Craig  Brown’s  Ettrick  Forest,  i.  129). 

Kincaid,  James. 

Kinninmonth,  William,  of  Craighall  (Sheriff  Court  Book  of  Fife , 1514-22, 
compared  with  Acta  Horn.  Concilii  et  Sessionis,  iv.  13). 

Langmure,  William,  of  that  Ilk  and  Auchinbothy. 

Lawson,  John,  in  Leith. 

Lawson,  Robert,  of  Hieriggs.  (Also  Exch.  Rolls , xvii.  764.) 

Lindsay,  John,  of  Glenmure. 

Lundie,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Pratis,  grandson  of  Sir  John  L.  of  that  Ilk. 

Lyle,  George,  of  Stony  path. 

M‘Dowell  [Charles],  of  Logan.  (The  Christian  name  is  not  given  in  ActaDom. 

Cone.,  and  is  taken  from  Landed  Gentry  and  other  modern  sources.) 

M ‘Dowell,  Uthred,  of  Drummarrow.* 

Maxton,  Robert,  of  Cultoquhey  (Landed  Gentry,  from  family  papers). 
Menzies,  David,  eldest  son  of  John  Menzies  of  Castelhill. 

Montgomery,  Sir  John,  of  Corscraig  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire). 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  of  Flemington. 

Mure,  John,  of  Auchindrane.* 

Mure,  Patrick,  younger  of  Cloncard  (Exch.  Rolls,  xv.  638). 

Mure,  Quintin,  of  Ard  (apparently ; the  language  of  the  Record  not  clear). 
Murray,  William,  of  Touchadam  and  Polmais.  Sasine  of  William,  his 
grandson  (20th  July,  1556).  The  latter  is  described  as  heir  of  his 
grandfather,  ‘who  died  at  Flodden  under  the  Royal  banner’  (Polmaise 
Inventory  of  Writs).  The  sasine  of  John,  father  of  the  second 
William,  is  dated  1st  May  1514.1 

1 Information  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Cook. 
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Neilson,  Huchone,  of  Craigcaffie  {Reg.  Secreti  Sigilli , vii.  88). 

Ogill,  Henry,  of  Hartremwood  {Exc/i.  Rolls , xviii.  396 ; compared  with 
Acta  Dom.  Cone.  xli.  12). 

Orrok,  James.* 

Pollok,  John,  of  that  Ilk.* 

Porterfield,  Robert,  of  that  Ilk  {Exch.  Rolls , xvii.  760). 

Pringle,  William,  of  Torwoodlee  (Craig  Brown’s  Ettrick  Forest , i.  12). 

Pringle, , , , , four  sons  of  David  Pringle,  younger  of 

Smailholm  and  Galashiels,  who  himself  is  in  the  previously  printed 
list  (Craig  Brown,  ut  supra). 

Quhitsum,  David,  burgess  of  Perth. 

Railstoun,  Thomas,  of  that  Ilk  (Paterson’s  Ayrshire). 

Ramsay,  James,  of  Corston. 

Ramsay,  Robert,  of  Balmonth.* 

Scott,  John,  of  Haining  (Craig  Brown’s  Ettrick  Forest , i.  129). 

Shaw,  Adam,  of  Craigrossie. 

Spreule,  John,  of  Coldoun.* 

Thomson,  John,  portioner  of  Strabrok. 

Turnbull,  Adam,  of  Philiphauch ; and  William  his  eldest  son  {Reg.  Secreti 
Sigilli , v.  94). 

Wallace,  John,  of  Craigie. 

Wallace,  Robert,  of  Johnston  {Exch.  Rolls , xvii.  767). 

Wallace,  William,  of  Crago  or  Cairnhill. 

Wemyss,  James,  in  Michelstoun,  Fife. 

Williamson,  John.* 

Wilson,  Archibald,  citizen  of  Glasgow.* 

Wishart,  Alexander,  of  Logie,  Forfarshire. 


II.— LIST  OF  NAMES  WRONGLY  INSERTED  IN  THE  ROLL. 

This  list , with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  Knollis  the  Preceptor  of  Torphichen, 
which  is  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Robert  Aitken , is  also  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Maitland  Thomson. 

Rothes,  George,  Earl.  He  died  some  months  before  Flodden  (see  evidence 
in  Hist.  Acc.  of  the  Family  of  Leslie,  ii.  41  ff.).  The  Earl  of  Rothes 
who  was  killed  at  Flodden  was  his  brother  William,  third  Earl,  who 
figures  in  the  list  as  William  Leslie.  He  is  rarely  styled  Earl  of  Rothes 
in  record,  having  been  killed  before  he  had  completely  made  up  his 
title. 

Knollis,  William,  Preceptor  of  Torphichen.  He  was  dead  probably  before 
30th  November  1508,  when  the  King  signed  a letter  admitting  his 
successor.  Sir  George  Dundas,  to  the  temporalities  of  the  Preceptory, 
and  certainly  before  1st  January  1510-n,  the  date  of  a brief  by  Pope 
Julius  II.  providing  a successor  to  the  Preceptory  ‘vacand  be  decease 
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of  Sir  William  Knollis,  last  possessor  of  the  samen  ’ {Acta  Dom.  Con . 
xix.  f.  21%  xxii.  f.  4ia). 

Bargeny.  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Bargeny  is  mentioned  more  than  once  as 
alive  after  Flodden  in  the  Acta  Dom.  Concilii.  His  son  Alexander, 
who  was  his  heir-apparent  1502-3  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.),  had  sasine  as  his 
heir  28th  Feb.  1518-19,  the  lands  having  been  one  year  in  non-entry 
{Exch.  Rolls) ; which  implies  that  Thomas  died  between  Martinmas 
15  t 7 and  Whitsunday  1518. 

Campbell  of  Loudoun.  He  died  in  1508  {Douglas),  or  1509  at  latest. 
Dunbar  of  Cumnock.  He  may  have  been  taken  prisoner  (I  find  that  his 
son  and  successor  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pinkie),  but  he  was  not  killed. 
The  measures  referred  to,  taken  ‘ for  the  protection  of  his  property,’ 
were  followed  by  legal  proceedings,  in  course  of  which  his  identity 
with  the  laird  who  succeeded  in  1505  is  clearly  proved. 

Skene  of  that  Ilk,  Alexander,  died  1507  {Mei?iorials  of  the  Family  of 
Skene , 23). 

Stewart  of  Minto,  Sir  John,  died  1512  {Diocesan  Registers  of  Glasgow,  i.  18). 

Note . — Even  v/ith  these  important  additions  and  corrections,  the  roll 
of  those  recorded  as  among  the  slain  in  this  battle  cannot  be  thought  to  be 
yet  complete.  The  Responde  Books,  printed  with  the  Exchequer  Rolls , 
show  that  about  280  owners  of  estates  held  in  capite  of  the  King  died 
between  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  1513 — the  average  mortality  being 
about  60  per  annu?n.  Yet  of  these  280,  only  150  appear  in  either  of  the  lists 
which  we  have  compiled.  We  should  welcome  any  further  information, 
and  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  be  able  to  print  a list  of  permanent  value. 
— Ed. 


THE  GRAHAMS  OF  LEITCHTOWN  PEDIGREE. 

Although  the  pedigree  table  printed  supra,  p.  125,  has  already  appeared, 
both  in  Family  Records,  by  Mr.  Ashworth  P.  Burke  (p.  272),  and  in  The 
Genealogical  Magaz'me  for  June  1897,  it  argues  considerable  confidence  on 
the  part  of  its  compiler  to  send  it  for  publication  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary, 
a section  at  least  of  whose  readers  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Scottish  family  history.  This  pedigree  is  well  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Canadian  claimant  to  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  Mr.  George 
Marshall  Graham,  titular  of  Leitchtown;  and,  having  admitted  it  to  his 
pages,  the  editor  will,  no  doubt,  allow  space  for  impersonal  and  impartial 
criticism  such  as  I wish  to  submit.*  Such  criticism  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  the  pedigree-maker,  because  it  discloses  the  weak  links  in  his 
chain  of  descent,  and  warns  him  of  the  objections  which  must  be 
answered,  and  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  and  overcome,  before  Mr. 
Graham’s  claim  can  receive  recognition  from  any  competent  tribunal, 
whether  legal  or  literary. 

With  respect  to  the  essential  change  made  by  Mr.  Easton  upon  the 
Leitchtown  pedigree  without  any  public  explanation,  it  may  be  noted  that 

* We  inserted  Mr.  Easton’s  latest  Leitchtown  Pedigree,  as  he  announced  that  the 
errors  in  the  preceding  pedigree  were  due  to  an  accidental  confusion  of  two  place-names 
which  had  more  or  less  resemblance  to  each  other  ; and  because,  by  the  amended  pedigree 
the  case  for  Leitchtown,  so  far  as  Mr.  Easton  is  concerned,  will  stand  or  fall. — Ed. 
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this  is  not  the  first  serious  alteration  for  which  he  is  responsible.  The  old 
pedigree  (published  in  Burke’s  Landed  Gentry , ed.  1844)  made  Leitchtown 
a cadet  of  Gartur.  Mr.  Easton  reversed  this  connection,  making  Gartur 
cadet  to  Leitchtown,  which  was  equally  erroneous,  there  being  a Graham 
of  Gartur  in  1553,  while  the  first  Graham  of  Leitchtown  dates  only  from 
1625.  Patrick  Graham,  son  of  Walter,  youngest  son  of  Earl  Malise,  was 
at  that  time  adopted  as  progenitor  of  the  Leitchtown  line ; but  this  Walter, 
now  asserted  by  Mr.  Easton  (rightly  or  wrongly)  to  have  been  illegitimate, 
was  set  aside  in  favour  of  another  Patrick,  an  alleged  third  son  of  Patrick, 
father  of  Alexander,  second  Earl  of  Menteith.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  this  theory,  Earl  Alexander  is  known  to  have  had  only  one  lawful 
brother — Henry  Graham — and  therefore  Mr.  Easton  has  been  driven  to 
the  position  he  now  takes  up,  of  deducing  the  Leitchtown  descent  from  an 
alleged  younger  son  of  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane.  These  changes 
are  not  mentioned  here  to  prejudice  in  any  way  the  pedigree  published  in 
The  Scottish  Antiquary , which  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits,  but 
merely  to  show  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  all  along  attended 
the  attempt  to  connect  the  Grahams  of  Leitchtown  with  the  Earls  of 
Menteith. 

The  pedigree  now  to  be  considered  sets  forth  as  proved  beyond  cavil 
four  propositions  which  are  apparently  regarded  by  their  author  as*  im- 
portant to  his  case,  and  one  of  which,  at  least,  is  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  descent  from  earl  to  elder.  These  propositions  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  That  Gartrenich  in  Menteith  is  identical  with  Auchmore. 

2.  That  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane,  a son  of  the  third  Earl  of 

Menteith,  was  the  Gilbert  Graham  who  resigned  the  lands  of 

Gartrenich  to  the  fifth  earl  in  1576. 

3.  That  this  Gilbert  had  a daughter  named  Agnes,  who  was  married  to 

Jasper  Graham  of  Blaircessnoch. 

4.  That  the  same  Gilbert  had  also  a younger  son  named  Gilbert,  de- 

signed ‘ in  Rednoch,’  which  Gilbert  was  grandfather  of  Gilbert 

Graham  of  Leitchtown,  elder  of  Port  in  1668. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  show,  not  only  that  none  of  these 
four  propositions  is  proved,  but  that  there  is  evidence  in  existence  sufficient 
to  disprove  the  whole  of  them,  and  to  render  the  latest  version  of  the 
Leitchtown  pedigree  as  unreliable  as  the  pedigrees  which  have  been  already 
rejected. 

1. — Disproof  of  the  proposition  that  Gartrenich  in  Menteith  is  identical 
with  Auchmore. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  genealogical  evidence  alone  that  any  pedigree  can  be 
established  or  disproved ; but  in  this  case  so  much  has  been  made  of  what 
may  be  called  the  topographical  argument,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  deal 
with  it  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Easton’s  pedigree  table  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing assertion  : — ‘ Patrick  Graham,  infeft  by  his  father,  Earl  Malise,  in  the 
lands  of  Gartrenich,  alias  Auchmore,  Port  of  Menteith,  19th  October  1478.’ 
But  this  introduction  of  the  name  1 Gartrenich  ’ is  entirely  unauthorised. 
The  instrument  of  sasine  bears  that  it  was  the  lands  of  ‘ Craiguchty  and 
Aiichmar  in  the  earldom  of  Menteith  ’ in  which  Patrick  Graham  was  infeft 
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on  the  19th  October  1478.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  that  date  Gartrenich 
was  included  in  the  earldom.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  charter 
of  6th  September  1427,  and  if  one  takes  this  charter  and  compares  it  with 
Pont’s  map  of  the  Lennox  (B  lean's  Allas,  1654),  Herman  Moll’s  map  of 
Stirlingshire  (1725),1  Scobie’s  Survey  of  Perthshire  (corrected  up  to  1805), 
and  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  he  will  see  that  the  probability  is  that  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  territory  embraced  in  the  earldom  was  the  burn 
running  from  Loch  Macanrie  to  the  river  Forth,  which  march  burn  divides 
Gartrenich  from  the  Carse  of  Shannochill  and  the  small  holdings  of 
Arnachly  (the  Ernetly  of  the  charter)  and  Auchmore,  which  is  mentioned 
last,  as  the  point  nearest  the  Lake  of  Menteith.  Pont’s  and  Moll’s  maps 
indicate  approximately  the  respective  positions  of  Auchmore  and  Gart- 
renich, Scobie’s  Survey  gives  their  exact  situation,  and  the  Ordnance  6-inch 
map,  while  it  does  not  print  the  name  of  Auchmore,  shows  by  a num- 
ber of  faint  dots  the  site  of  the  farm-house,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  We 
come  next  to  the  charter  granted  by  Earl  Alexander  to  his  only  brother, 
Henry  Graham,  dated  16th  October  1510.  According  to  the  Red  Book  of 
Menteith , the  earl  is  said  to  have  granted  by  this  charter  ‘ half  of  the  lands 
of  Gardenycht  or  Auchmore,’  and  by  another  charter,  in  1534,  to  have  con- 
firmed this  infeftment,  ‘ together  with  a lease  of  the  other  half  for  a period 
of  nineteen  years.’  In  Sir  W.  Fraser’s  notice  of  the  Menteith  charters  in 
his  report  to  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  the  charter  of  1510  is  said 
to  refer  to  ‘ half  of  his  lands  of  Gardrany,  alias  Auchmore.’  Here,  no 
doubt,  we  have  the  reason  for  Mr.  Easton’s  view  that  these  two  places  are 
identical,  and  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  as  to  its  foundation.  Experience 
has  taught  me  caution  in  accepting  statements  made  by  Sir  W.  Fraser 
upon  no  authority  but  his  own,  and  the  careless  and  incorrect  way  in  which 
he  transcribes  the  charter  of  erection  of  the  Graham  earldom  of  Menteith 
(Red  Book  of  Menteith,  vol.  ii.  p.  293)  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  local  topography.  This  charter  of  erection  will  be 
found  more  correctly  printed  in  the  evidence  in  connection  with  the  claim 
of  Robert  Barclay  Allardice  to  be  Earl  of  Airth,  1841,  and  in  the  appendix 
to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas’  History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathern,  Menteith , and 
Airth.  Moreover,  at  p.  279  of  the  Menteith  Book,  Sir  W.  Fraser  not  only 
prints  ‘ Lochtoun  ’ for  ‘ Lochcon,’  but  identifies  it  as  Loch  Achray,  in  which 
blunder  he  is  carefully  followed  by  Mr.  Easton  in  the  contribution  to  The 
Genealogical  Magazine , to  which  he  refers  the  readers  of  The  Scottish  Anti- 
quary. Fraser  also,  in  the  index  to  his  work,  confounds  Auchmore  or 
Auchmar,  in  the  parish  of  Port,  with  Auchmar  in  Buchanan  parish.  In 
these  circumstances,  I have  little  difficulty  in  suggesting  that  if  Sir  W. 
Fraser,  in  his  reference  to  the  charter  of  1510,  did  not  consider  ‘Gar- 
denycht ’ an  old  name  for  ‘ Auchmore  ’ — which  seems  to  be  his  meaning — 
then  he  should  have  written  ‘ and  ’ for  ‘ or,’  the  result  of  which  would  have 
, been  to  make  the  necessary  separation  between  the  two  places.  This 
latter  view  is  confirmed  by  his  reference  to  the  same  lands  at  p.  334  of  the 
Red  Book,  where  he  mentions  a resignation  of  ‘ the  half  lands  of  Garthreny, 
the  lands  of  Auchmore,  Inchie,  Gartlonabeg,  and  Gartlonamore.’  Here  it 
is  clear  that  Auchmore  is  not  an  alias  of  Garthreny  or  Gartrenich,  but  a 
separate  holding — a holding,  as  the  maps  show,  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile  distant  from  Gartrenich.  If  additional  proof  were  needed  that 

1 The  maps  by  Pont  and  Moll  have  both  been  recently  reprinted  by  Messrs.  R.  S. 
Shearer  & Son,  Stirling. 
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these  were  names  of  different  places,  it  is  supplied  by  the  three  deeds  con- 
nected with  the  conveyance  of  the  Menteith  properties  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1680,  which  are  printed  in  the  Evidence  of  1841  (pp.  21,  23, 
27).  In  all  three  Gartrenich  and  Auchmore  are  mentioned  separately, 
without  £ or  ’ or  ‘ alias,’  and  not  even  consecutively,  Arnachly  coming  in 
between  them.  The  terms  of  the  charter  under  the  Great  Seal  are  unmis- 
takable : — ‘ terrarum  de  Easter,  Wester  et  Nat her  Sche?mochillis,  terrarum  de 
Gartrenich,  terrarum  de  Arneachlie,  Auchmore ,’  &c.  Mr.  Easton  says  that 
‘ Gartrenich,  alias  Auchmore,  became  divided,  the  south  portion  being 
called  exclusively  by  the  former  name,  the  north  part  by  the  latter.7  The 
division,  however,  was  not  into  north  and  south  parts,  but  east  and  west,  as 
is  shown  by  Scobie’s  Survey;  and  the  idea  that  Auchmore  could  be  the 
north  half  of  a holding  separated  from  it  by  a moss  and  a loch,  must  be 
dismissed  as  very  improbable,  if  not  actually  absurd.  At  the  present 
moment  Auchmore  is  let  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  not  as  part  of  Gart- 
renich, to  which  it  was  never  attached,  but  as  a part  of  the  adjoining 
farm  of  Mailing,  the  ancient  Ernetly  being  in  like  manner  thrown  into 
Nether  Shannochill,  which  is  contiguous,  and  lies  between  Auchmore  and 
Gartrenich. 

2. — Disproof  of  the  proposiimi  that  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane,  a. son 
of  the  third  Earl  of  Menteith , was  the  Gilbert  Graham  who  resigned 
the  lands  of  Gartrenich  to  the  fifth  Earl  in  ij?6. 

Sir  W.  Fraser’s  statement  ( Red  Book , i.  326)  is  that  £by  a renunciation 
of  one  Gilbert  Graham,  ?iot  designed,  the  earl  obtained  possession  in  1576 
of  the  lands  of  Gartrenich.’  Without  any  authority  whatever,  Mr.  Easton 
has  not  only  no  difficulty  in  giving  this  Gilbert  Graham  a designation,  but 
he  is  able  to  assign  a reason  for  the  resignation  which  certainly  does  not 
appear  in  the  deed  itself,  or  at  least  is  not  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Menteith  Book.  To  all  appearance  the  lands  were  surrendered  unre- 
servedly to  the  earl — it  was  not  a mere  resignation,  but  a renunciation  : 
but  Mr.  Easton  says  ‘No;  they  were  resigned  by  Gilbert  Graham  of 
Gartavertane  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  a re-grant  in  favour  of  his  son 
Gilbert'  ( Genealogical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  69).  Thus,  at  one  stroke,  the 
undesigned  Gilbert  Graham,  who  surrendered  the  lands  of  Gartrenich  in 
1576,  is  provided  not  only  with  a designation,  but  with  a younger  son 
called  after  himself,  and  a very  good  reason  for  resigning  part  of  his  lands, 
all  without  a single  iota  of  evidence  that  any  of  these  three  things  is  true ! 
Mr.  Easton  explains  in  the  article  cited  how  he  was  £ struck  immediately ' 
by  this,  and  how  he  at  once  discovered  that ; but  in  attempting  to  establish 
a pedigree  these  sudden  motions  are  to  be  distrusted.  There  is  one 
reason  why  it  could  not  have  been  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane  who 
resigned  the  lands  of  Gartrenich  in  1576,  and  that  is,  that  he  died  on  the 
24th  April  1573.1  Sir  W.  Fraser  is  nearer  the  mark  than  usual  when  he 
accounts  for  Gilbert  not  claiming  the  lands  of  Gartmore  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Robert  without  issue,  by  supposing  that  he  may  have  pre- 
deceased him.  This  did  not  happen,  but  he  only  survived  his  brother  a 
few  months,  and  he  may  have  been  so  ill  as  to  consider  it  not  worth  his 

1 The  authority  for  this  and  every  other  statement  of  fact  contained  in  the  present 
article  will  be  given  in  a work  in  preparation  by  the  writer,  where  also  Mr.  Easton 
will  find  the  new  proofs  he  desiderates  supporting  the  old  Graham  pedigrees — Gart- 
more and  Gartur — which  he  fondly  imagines  he  has  destroyed. 
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while  to  enter  to  his  son’s  inheritance.  Nor  will  it  help  Mr.  Easton  to  suppose 
that  it  may  have  been  this  Gilbert’s  son  Gilbert  who  resigned  Gartrenich, 
because  in  1576  Gilbert’s  eldest  son  and  heir  was  a minor;  and,  for  a reason 
to  be  afterwards  given,  if  there  was  a son  Gilbert,  he  could  not  have  been 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  That  he  could  resign 
any  land  without  the  consent  of  a tutor  or  curators,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question,  and  there  is  apparently  no  mention  of  any  such  person  in  the 
deed  of  renunciation. 

3.  — Disproof  of  the  proposition  that  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane  had 

a daughter  named  Agnes , who  was  married  to  Jasper  Graham  of 

Blaircessnoch . 

Mr.  Easton  having  discovered  that  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch  was 
brother-in-law  to  Jasper  Graham  of  Blaircessnoch,  assumes  that  Jasper’s 
wife  was  not  only  a sister  of  Gilbert’s,  but  also  a daughter  of  the  Gilbert 
Graham  of  Gartavertane  to  whom  he  attaches  the  first-named  Gilbert  as 
second  son.  In  point  of  fact,  she  was  neither.  The  Leitchtown  pedigree 
as  given  in  Burke’s  Family  Records  makes  Marion  (an  undoubted  daughter 
of  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane)  the  wife  of  Jasper,  but  after  compiling 
this  pedigree  its  author  seems  to  have  discovered  that  Jasper’s  wife  was 
called  Agnes,  and  that  Marion  Graham  married  Alexander  Alexander  of 
Menstrie,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stirling.  The  necessary  change  is  ac- 
cordingly made  in  the  pedigree  contributed  to  the  Genealogical  Magazine 
(vol.  i.  p.  77),  and  Agnes  is  there  said  to  be  a sister  of  Marion’s,  but  with- 
out any  proof.  In  The  Scottish  Antiquary  Marion  is  omitted  from  the 
pedigree,  Agnes  appearing  as  Gilbert  Graham’s  only  daughter.  A com- 
parison of  dates  would  have  kept  Mr.  Easton  right  so  far.  Marion 
Graham’s  eldest  son,  Sir  W.  Alexander,  was  born  about  1568,  and  married 
about  1600;  Agnes  Graham’s  eldest  son  was  a minor  in  1618,  when  his 
father  was  killed.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  possible  that  Marion  and  Agnes 
could  have  been  sisters.  Their  actual  relation  was  that  of  aunt  and  niece, 
Agnes  Graham  being  the  daughter  of  William  Graham  of  Gartmore,  eldest 
son  and  heir  of  Gilbert  of  Gartavertane.  This  fact  sweeps  away  the  collateral 
evidence  upon  which  Mr.  Easton  relies  as  part  of  his  proof.  He  forgets  that 
there  is  more  than  one  way  of  being  a brother-in-law,  and  if  he  had  known 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch,  it  would  probably 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  relationship  with  Jasper  Graham  of  Blaircess- 
noch arose  in  some  other  way.  Gilbert  may  have  married  a sister  of 
Jasper’s,  or  both  may  have  married  sisters,  and  as  it  is  clear  Gilbert  could 
not  have  married  his  own  sister,  either  hypothesis  would,  if  proved,  be  fatal 
to  Mr.  Easton’s  theory,  which  is,  however,  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  facts 
that  Agnes  Graham  was  not  the  daughter  of  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartaver- 
tane, and  had  no  brother  named  Gilbert,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained. 

4.  — Disproof  of  the  propositio?i  that  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane  had  a 

younger  son  named  Gilbert  Graham  designed  1 in  Rednoch ,’  which 

Gilbert  was  grandfather  of  Gilbert  Graham  of  Leitchtown , elder  of 

Port  in  1668. 

This  is  the  vital  part  of  Mr.  Easton’s  pedigree  table,  all  the  other  pro- 
positions above  discussed  being  made  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity. We  have  shown  that  these  have  in  reality  no  foundation,  and,  setting 
them  aside,  we  are  left  with  the  bare  assertion  that  Gilbert  Graham  in 
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Rednoch  was  the  second  son  of  Gilbert  of  Gartavertane.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
this  latter  Gilbert  had  more  sons  than  William  his  heir,  although  they  are 
unknown  to  Mr.  Easton.  Their  names  were  James  and  John,  and  both 
reached  manhood,  although  they  seem  to  have  died  unmarried,  or  at  least 
without  leaving  issue.  No  trace  has  been  discovered  of  any  other  son.  If 
there  was  a son  Gilbert  he  must  have  been  younger  than  those  named,  and 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  ever  existed,  seeing  the  consequence  that 
attached  to  the  discovery  of  such  a person  when  the  last  Earl  of  Menteith 
died  in  1694.  The  possession  in  1624  of  half  of  the  lands  of  Gartrenich 
and  other  parts  of  the  earldom  by  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch  is  no  proof 
of  his  descent  from  the  Gilbert  Graham  who  died  in  1573.  Between  these 
dates  much  of  the  lands  had  been  alienated,  and  Gilbert’s  possession  in 
1624  must  have  been  little  more  than  nominal — probably  the  lands  were 
held  as  security  for  a bond — because  he  left  his  widow  in  so  poor  circum- 
stances that  a cautioner  of  hers,  her  nephew,  had  to  go  to  prison  until  her 
debt — a loan  of  money — and  interest  had  been  paid.  There  is,  in  addi- 
tion, a circumstance  which  almost  conclusively  negatives  the  alleged  con- 
nection between  the  two  Gilberts.  In  1628,  when  Gilbert  Graham  of  Gart- 
more,  great-grandson  of  Gilbert  of  Gartavertane,  required  curators,  neither 
of  the  two  sons  of  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch,  although  both  were  of -the 
necessary  age,  were  called  in  the  edict  of  curatory  as  nearest  of  kin  on  the 
father’s  side.  Those  summoned  in  this  capacity  were  John  Graham  of 
Blaircessnoch,  Gilbert’s  cousin,  and  William  Graham  of  Bowton,  whose 
relationship  is  not  very  clear.  The  fact  that  the  curators  called  or  appointed 
— Thomas  Graham  of  Duchray  was  one  of  them — were  so  distant  relatives 
of  Gilbert,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  by  this  time  every  male  descendant 
of  Gilbert  of  Gartavertane,  the  common  ancestor,  had  died  out,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Gilbert  himself.  With  his  death,  in  1632,  the  male 
representation  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  not,  I conceive,  incumbent  upon  a critic  who  disproves  one  pedi- 
gree, to  substitute  or  suggest  another  to  take  its  place ; but  to  one  who  has 
looked  into  this  matter  somewhat  closely  the  question  occurs  why  Mr.  Easton, 
who,  at  an  early  period  of  his  investigations,  showed  a desire  to  connect 
Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch,  the  indubitable  ancestor  of  the  Grahams  of 
Leitchtown,  with  some  Patrick  Graham,  should  have  overlooked  the  most 
obvious  of  all  the  Patricks — namely,  Patrick  Graham  in  Rednoch.  In  a 
charter  granted  by  Alexander  Hume  of  Argatie  to  his  future  wife,  in  1558, 
of  the  ;£io  lands  of  Reidnoch,  Patrick  Graham  is  mentioned  as  tenant 
along  with  two  others  ( Reg . Mag.  Sig.  1566-1580,  No.  1322),  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Gilbert  Graham  in  Rednoch1  was  a descendant  of 
this  Patrick,  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  From  a dispute  between 
Gilbert’s  widow  and  the  widow  of  his  elder  son,  it  appears  that  a part  of 
Rednoch  had  been  set  to  Gilbert  by  Hary  Hume  of  Argatie,  with  consent 

1 In  an  article  published  in  The  Genealogical  Magazine  for  March  1899,  Mr.  Easton 
says,  quite  correctly,  that  the  words  ‘ of’  and  ‘ in  ’ (he  might  have  added  ‘ at  ’)  in  old  deeds 
were  elastically  used,  and  he  maintains  that  if  Gilbert  was  merely  ‘ in  ’ Rednoch,  he  was 
at  least  ‘of’  Grahamstown  of  Rednoch.  Here,  however,  Mr.  Easton  is  mistaken. 
Gilbert  never  possessed  Grahamstown.  About  two  years  after  his  death,  his  eldest  son 
David  was  infeft  in  Ballivorad  of  Rednoch,  and,  having  probably  built  a house  upon  it,  as 
Burke  and  Mr.  Easton  agree  in  saying  he  did,  he  changed  its  name  to  Grahamstown.  For 
some  time  prior  to  6th  March  1651,  ‘ Gramestoun  ’ was  the  property  of  John  Graham  of 
Duchray,  who  on  that  day  sold  it  to  James  Graham  of  Calziemuck  for  2000  merks,  under 
reversion  on  payment  of  the  said  sum,  but  the  property  was  not  redeemed. 
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of  Patrick  Hume,  his  father,  a circumstance  which  seems  to  point  to  a suc- 
cession from  Patrick  Graham  to  Gilbert.  Who  this  Patrick  Graham  in 
Rednoch  was  does  not  appear.  He  may  have  belonged  to  the  Grahams  of 
Rednoch,  whom  Mr.  Easton  mixes  up,  in  the  pedigree  published  in  The 
Genealogical  Magazine , with  the  descendants  of  George  Graham,  tutor  of 
Menteith,  but  who  were  a distinct  and  rather  disreputable  family,  or  he  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Montrose  branch  of  the  clan  Graham,  for 
Rednoch  was  not  a part  of  the  Graham  earldom  of  Menteith.  Mr.  Easton 
does  not  presume  any  one  is  going  to  question  the  propinquity  of  Gilbert 
Graham  in  Rednoch  with  the  Earls  of  Menteith,  but  this  is  just  the  point 
at  issue,  and  certainly  no  evidence  of  such  propinquity  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. The  tradition  in  the  Menteith  district  is  that,  of  all  possible 
claimants  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Menteith,  the  Grahams  of  Leitchtown  have 
the  least  right,  the  belief  being  that  they  are  not  Menteith  Grahams;  but  to 
a tradition  of  this  kind  no  importance  can  be  attached  unless  it  be  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  If  Mr.  Easton  could  find  a Menteith  ancestry  for 
Patrick  Graham  in  Rednoch,  he  might  lay  some  foundation  for  a claim  to 
the  earldom  by  the  male  representative  of  the  Grahams  of  Leitchtown,  but 
I am  afraid  the  assiduity  he  has  displayed  in  tacking  this  family  on  to 
Gilbert  Graham  of  Gartavertane  has  been  labour  lost.  His  ingenious 
manipulation  of  the  materials  he  has  so  diligently  collected  deserved,  from 
one  point  of  view,  a better  fate.  B. 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  STRATON’S  DIARY,  1796-1819. 

The  Rev.  George  Straton,  A.M.,  was  ordained  a deacon  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  Dr.  Trail,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  Ireland,  on  20th 
February  1771.  On  23rd  February  1795  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
clergyman  of  the  qualified  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Brechin,  the  engagement 
to  commence  the  Whitsunday  following.  On  15th  September  1776  he 
married  Margaret  Graham,  daughter  of  Captain  John  Graham  of  Duchray, 
in  the  county  of  Perth.  She  died  10th  August  1781,  leaving  three 
daughters,  Christy,  Mary,  and  Jean.  Mr.  Straton  married,  secondly,  2nd 
November  1808,  Miss  Euphemia  Clerk  of  Hill  Head,  in  the  parish  of 
Caputh.  He  kept  a diary  which  he  called  the  ‘ Brichin  Register  of 
the  Weather  and  other  little  wants  of  my  family  of  friends.’  It  con- 
sists of  290  pages  of  closely  written  foolscap,  commencing  1st  January 
1796,  and  ending  22nd  December  1819,  and  contains  notes  of  the  weather 
during  each  day.  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  funeral  services  celebrated 
by  him,  together  with  the  names  of  all  the  persons  with  whom  he  took 
breakfast,  dinner,  tea,  or  supper,  whether  at  his  own  house  or  others’ ; prices 
of  provisions  ; state  of  the  crops  ; notes  of  celebrations  held  in  the  town 
after  victories  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  a mass  of  other  interesting  informa- 
tion. The  notes  for  January  1796,  herewith,  will  give  a general  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  MS.  The  weather  notes  are  without  thermometric  or 
barometric  readings.  There  is  no  note  of  any  snow  having  fallen  in  or  about 
Brechin  during  June  1796.  I have  seen  it  stated  elsewhere  that  there  was 
a heavy  fall  during  that  month  in  Stirlingshire,  which  blocked  the  roads  for 
a fortnight.  On  the  last  day  of  each  year  is  a summary  of  the  preceding 
t v elve  months.  June  26th,  1798. — ‘The  Militia  of  this  county  were  for 
the  first  time  embodied  this  day  at  Montrose,  and  nearly  about  this  time  in 
other  counties  in  Scotland.  There  has  for  some  time  been  an  open  rebellion 
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in  Ireland.’  July  4th. — ‘A  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  enrolled 
themselves  to  put  into  two  companies  for  defending  ye  town  in  case  of 
necessity.’  July  31st. — ‘ This  day  had  notice  by  ye  papers  of  some  French 
troops  landing  in  Ireland.’  February  4th,  1799. — ‘This  day  twenty 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  most  of  them  under  sentence  of  death  for  traitorous 
practices,  passed  this  way  in  four  coaches  with  a strong  guard,  in  their  way 
to  be  imprisoned  at  Fort  George.’  December  23rd. — ‘The  inhabitants  of 
Brechin  were  in  great  want,  from  scarcety  of  provisions.’  February  12th, 
1800. — ‘Public  Kitchen.  Soup  at  id.  per  chopin.  Bread  given  to  poor.’ 
December  2nd. — ‘Meal  10/7  per  boll;  highest  price  since  1776.’  December 
31. — ‘Oatmeal  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  wealthy,  on  account  of  the 
scarcety  and  dearth  ; 3/2  per  peck.  Bear  Meal  1/6  to  2/  per  peck.  The 
Diary  also  contains  many  notes  of  the  Grahams  of  Rednock,  and  other 
families  with  whom  Mr.  Straton  was  connected.  The  following  may  be 
given  as  a specimen  of  the  book  : — 

JANry.  1796. 

1 st  Friday.  A soft  day,  some  Rain  in  the  Evening. 

2nd>  Bad  day,  Snow  & Rain  wfc  a severe  wind  from  South  West  ; this  day  went  to 
Dundee  to  do  duty  for  Mr.  Grant,  & administered  the  Sacrament  next  day,  and 
met  with  attention. 

3rd-  Sunday.  A good  winter  day  ; no  wind. 

4th-  A good  winter  day.  Stay’d  all  this  day  at  Dundee,  dinnVl  at  Mrs.  Hay’s,  & admin- 
ister’d the  Sacrament  this  day  to  an  aunt  of  Mrs.  Hay’s.  Spent  the  Evening  there 
very  agreably. 

5th-  Some  frost,  cold  bleack  day.  Left  Dundee  about  12  o’clock  ; slept  one  night  at 
Mrs.  Finlays,  & two  at  Mrs.  Duncan’s,  where  I met  with  great  attention. 

6th-  A little  frost  in  the  morning  ; cold  uncomfortable  day.  Some  rain  in  ye  evening. 

7th-  Fresh  day,  but  cold.  Dinned  this  day  wfc  family  at  Provost  Smith’s  : frost  in  ye 

Evening. 

8th-  Frost  in  ye  morning,  cold  but  dry  all  day.  Supp’d  Mrs.  Willson. 

9th-  Soft  day,  pleasant.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Willson,  & Mr.  Horne  from  Montrose  supp’d  wfc 
us. 

ioth-  Sunday.  Some  rain  in  the  morning,  afterwards  pleasant ; a little  rain  in  ye  Evening, 

no  wind.  We  supped  w*  Mrs.  Willson.  These  days  has  been  troubled  with  a heat 
in  my  eyes. 

IIth-  Soft  in  the  morning  ; pleasant  winter  day.  Mr.  Home  Breakfast’d  w*  us  ; has  not 
for  some  days  been  free  of  a Cold.  Some  rain  after  mid-day  ; supped  at  Mr. 
Bruce’s. 

12th-  Rain  in  ye  morning,  soft  all  day.  Spent  this  evening  in  the  Family  way  at  Mr. 
Ritchie’s  very  agreablie. 

13th-  Pleasant  soft  day,  with  very  little  rain  ; good  weather  for  the  farmers.  This  day 
hardly  any  Oatmeal  to  be  got  in  this  Town  ; ye  poor  badly  off ; 1/4  each  peck. 
Rain  after  eight  at  night.  Mr.  Spences  & Miss  Allardice  supped  wt  us. 

14th-  Soft  day  ; Rain  during  ye  night  & mostly  all  day,  so  as  no  outwork  could  with 
propriety  be  carried  on.  Observed  several  plows  going  in  the  forenoon  ; this  after- 
noon no  rain  ; a very  high  wind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willson  and  Mr.  Black  supp’d  w1 
us. 

I5th'  A good  day,  fit  for  every  purpose  of  out  work.  Two  men  began  this  day  to  build 
my  garden  wall. 

1 6th-  Rain  in  y°  morning;  cleared  up  after  10  o’clock,  a pleasant  soft  day.  This  evening 
supped  with  Mrs.  Willson.  My  cold  better. 

17th-  Sunday.  A very  pleasant  morning  wfc  a little  wind  ; still  soft  ; the  whole  day  & 
evening  pleasant.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Willson  & Mrs.  Murray,  Montrose,  supp’d  w11 
us. 
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1 8th-  Soft  day,  a little  rain  in  ye  morning.  Meal  not  to  be  got  ; price  1/6  per  Peck.  A 
good  day  till  8 o’clock  at  night,  a heavy  rain  afterwards  untill  I o’clock  nixt  morning. 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Bruce  supped  w*1  us. 

19th-  A soft  dark  day,  no  rain  in  the  forenoon,  still  threatening  Rain  in  ye  Evening;  wind. 
South.  Supp’d  w*  Miss  Dakers.  Had  a hand  at  Cards. 

20th-  A clear  day,  no  rain,  no  wind  ; pleasant  till  8 at  night,  after  a little  rain.  Supped 
by  myself  this  Evening,  wt  Provost  & Mrs.  Smith,  & lost  at  cards  a /6.  No  rain 
thro’  ye  night. 

21st-  A clear  day,  no  wind  ; pleasant,  fit  for  any  purpose  of  out  work.  Ye  wind  got  up  in 
ye  afternoon,  & continued  high  till  nixt  morning.  This  day  dinned  in  ye  family 
way  with  Mr.  Allardice,  a large  company. 

22nd-  A quiet,  pleasant  morning,  no  rain ; pleasant  all  day,  no  Rain  nor  much  wind. 
Dinned  this  day  in  ye  Family  way  with  Balie  Molliscn  and  stayed  ye  Evening. 

23rd-  A soft  pleasant  morning  ; after  12  o’clock  a bleak  cold  day  with  some  rain  and 
wind,  and  continued  so  ye  rest  of  ye  Evening.  A woman  and  child  died  this  night 
in  ye  fields  near  this.  Supposed  to  be  in  drink. 

Sunday  24th- 

Soft  morning,  blowing  pretty  smart,  no  rain.  A good  day  till  Evining,  then  a pretty  severe 
rain.  Supped  this  Evining  wfc  Mrs.  Willson.  Received  a Letter  from  Miss  Graham, 
Rednock  House. 

25th  Soft  day,  Rain  throw  ye  night.  Cold  and  Bleak,  no  rain.  Mrs.  Bruce  dinn’d  to  us, 
her  & mother  at  tea. 

26th-  A pleasant  morning,  a little  cold,  continued  so  all  day,  with  some  smart  showers  in 
ye  Evining.  Mrs.  Clark  was  buried  this  evining. 

27th*  Cold  morning,  no  rain,  Bleack  day,  soft  thro’  ye  evining.  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dackers, 
& Miss  Allardice  supped  with  us.  Snow  in  the  hills. 

28th-  A little  frost  this  morning,  clear  and  pleasant ; frost  behind  ye  sun  ; a pleasant  frosty 
Evining.  Supped  in  ye  family  way  at  Mr.  Willson’s. 

29th-  A dark  frosty  morning,  a little  hoar  frost  ; about  10  o’clock  a cold  rain  ; continued 
all  night.  Mr.  Black  supped  w*1  us. 

30th-  Soft  pleasant  morning,  a cold  bleak  day,  no  rain  before  7 at  night.  Dinned  this 
day  in  the  family  way  at  Mrs.  Allardicis’s,  w1,  Balie  Mollison  & Family,  & Mr. 
Spence’s.  This  day  my  brother  came  to  see  us. 

Sunday  31st- 

A Rim  in  the  morning,  afterwards  a tolerable  good  day.  Rain  after  9 at  night.  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Willson  & Mr.  & Mrs.  Bruce  spent  ye  Evining  w1,  us.  The  Chapel  throng 
in  the  afternoon. 

R.  Barclay  Allardice. 


THE  UNKNOWN  DAUGHTER  OF  GIBSON  OF  DURIE. 

(Vol.  i.-ii.,  p.  107.) 

At  the  above  reference  will  be  found  the  following  quotation  from 
Lamont' s Diary : — ‘ On  6th  August  1661  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  the  laird 
of  Dury  in  Fiffe,  departed  this  life  at  Dury  about  the  32  yeire  of  his  age. 
. . . He  left  no  sonns  behind  him,  but  only  two  dawghters  (the  youngest 
dyed  shortly  after)  and  his  lady  with  childe,  which  was  a dawghter  also.’ 
Notwithstanding  this  clear  intimation  of  a third  daughter,  Sir  Alexander 
Gibson  of  Durie  is  said  by  the  Peerages  to  have  left  an  only  daughter, 
Anne,  who  married  John  Murray  of  Polmaise.  The  child  that  was  unborn 
at  the  time  of  Sir  Alexander’s  death  survived  however,  married,  and  had 
issue,  whose  representatives  are  still  living.  Her  name  was  Alison,  and,  as 
noted  in  Scott’s  Fasti  (part  iv.  p.  462),  where  she  is  given  as  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie,  she  was  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  George 
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Landale,  A.M.,  minister  successively  of  Kemback,  Scoonie,  and  Cupar. 
She  is  said  by  Scott  to  have  had  two  sons,  but  she  had  also  daughters,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  named  Sophia,  married  in  August  1701  John  Wordie  of 
Cambusbarron.  In  a deed  dated  28th  October  of  the  same  year,  and 
registered  in  the  protocol  book  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Stirling,  John  Lan- 
dale, collector  of  the  Fife  Supply,  Sophia’s  brother,  is  mentioned  as  her 
procurator ; her  father,  Mr.  George  Landale,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is  said 
to  be  deceased ; and  her  mother,  Alisone  Gibson,  is  named  as  a party  to 
the  marriage  contract.  The  following  pedigree  table  shows  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  two  sisters,  Anne  and  Alison  Gibson,  intermarried  : — 


Sir  Alex.  Gibson  of  Durie,  Knt.  = Marjory  Murray 


Anne  = John  Murray  of  Polmaise  Alison  = Mr.  Geo.  Landale 


George  Murray  = Christian  Veitch 
Surgeon,  [ (Dawiclc) 
Edinburgh 


Sophia  = John  Wordie  of 
Cambusbarron 


I 

John  Wordie  = Agnes  Muschet  (Craighead) 
of 

Cambusbarron 


Alexander  Murray  = Isobel  Wordie 


B. 


THE  EARLIEST  EXTANT  WRIT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  FIRST 
ELLIOT  OF  REDHEUGH  AND  LARRISTON. 

The  following  charter,  as  well  as  being  the  earliest  known  extant  deed  in 
favour  of  a Scottish  Border  Elliot,  or  Elwald,  is  of  some  interest  itself  as 
an  early  specimen  of  a writ  in  the  Scots  vernacular.  Robert  Elwald,  in 
whose  favour  the  deed  is  granted,  is  considered  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  family  in  Liddisdale,  the  first  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Redheugh 
and  Larriston,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
Border  Elliot  clan. 

‘The  Lentole,’  now  spelt  Lintalee,  at  which  Archibald  Bell  the  Cat 
grants  the  charter,  was  an  early  possession  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 

situated  by  the  banks  of  the  Jed.  The  seal  is  awanting.  A.  O.  C. 

CHARTER  BY  ARCHIBALD,  EARL  OF  ANGUS,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ROBERT  ELWALD  OF 
THE  REDHEUCH,  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN  LIDDISDALE,  DATED  JUNE  25,  1 476. 

Be  it  kend  to  all  men  Be  thir  present  letteres  us  Archibald  Erill  of 
Anguss  Lord  douglas  and  of  the  lordschep  of  ye  regalite  of  ledalisdall  ffor 
till  haf  gyfing  grantit  and  assignit  and  be  yis  our  letteres  gyffs  grantts 
and  assignis  onto  our  velbelufyt  fameliar  squiar  Robert  elwald  of  ye 

Redheuch  for  his  gud  and  faithful!  servis  to  us  don  and  for  to  be 

don  all  and  haill  ye  lands  of  dalman  bluntwod  and  ye  crouke  lyand  with- 
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in  our  lordschep  of  ledalisdall  and  ye  scherifdom  of  Roxburgh  pertening 
to  us  and  ramenand  in  our  hands  in  ye  defaut  of  entra  of  ye  laufull  ayer 
the  forsaid  lands  of  Dalman  bluntwod  and  ye  crouke  with  yir  pertinents  to 
be  haldin  and  hade  to  ye  said  Robert  and  his  ayeris  of  us  and  our  ayeris 
ay  and  quhell  ye  said  lands  be  laufully  recauyt  fra  us  be  ye  rychuis  ayeris 
with  all  comodities  fredoms  profetts  esiaments  (?)  and  rychuis  pertinents 
yrto  pertenand  or  may  rychuisly  perten  to  ye  said  lands  with  common 
pastour  fra  euss  and  entre  with  power  to  mak  tenands  And  alsua  we  gyff 
grantis  and  assignis  to  ye  said  Robert  all  sumis  of  mony  aucht  to  us  for  ye 
disses  of  Dauid  purdum  for  ye  said  lands  of  Dalman  bluntwod  and  ye 
crouke  be  resoun  yat  yai  raman  in  my  hands  in  defaut  of  entra  of  ye 
laufull  ayeris  as  said  is  The  forsaid  Robert  and  his  ayeris  payand  to  us  and 
our  ayeris  for  ye  said  lands  yeirly  servis  aucht  and  wont  and  we  forsouch 
ye  forsaid  Archibald  Earle  of  Angus  and  our  ayeris  ye  forsaid  lands  of 
Dalman  bluntwod  and  ye  crouke  to  ye  forsaid  Robert  Elwald  and  his 
ayeris  aganis  all  dedly  sail  warrand  and  defend  In  vetness  of  ye  quhylk 
thing  to  yis  our  letter  we  haff  houng  our  sell  at  ye  lentole  ye  xxv  day  of  ye 
moneth  of  Junii  ye  year  of  God  a thousand  four  honerd  sewynty  and  sex 


yeris.  A.  Erl  of  Angus. 

“S QUHITHYRNE  ET  VIGTOUNE.” 


The  following  solution  of  what  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  me  may  be  of 
interest. 

There  is  a seal  (No.  1261)  in  Laing’s  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  Scottish 
Seals,  described  as  having  ‘ a figure  of  St.  Leonard,  his  right  hand  raised, 
a chain  and  fetterlock  suspended  from  the  wrist.  In  his  left  hand  the 

crozier.’  The  more  interesting  part,  however,  is  the  legend,  ‘ S 

Quhithyrne  et  Vigtounel  Laing  also  says,  ‘the  word  before  Quhithyrne 
has  obviously  been  blundered  by  the  engraver.’  He  evidently  was  unable 
to  account  for  these  two  burghs  being  thus  joined,  and  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion by  remarking  that  ‘ it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  is  meant  for.’  The 
problem  is  explained,  I think,  by  the  following  entry  in  the  Act  and  Decree 
Register  of  Council  and  Session. 

A William  Quhithead,  burgess  of  Kirkcudbright,  had  his  goods  arrested 
by  the  Mayor"  of  Dublin  till  he  proved  that  he  was  acting  legally  without  a 
safe-conduct.  This  occurred  in  1554.  Quhithead  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Session  on  the  matter,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  Court  issued 
a Commission  to  the  Provosts  of  Kirkcudbright,  Wigtown,  and  Qiihithorn 
to  report  on  the  whole  subject  of  safe-conducts.  The  seal  was  probably 
cut  to  be  used  by  these  commissioners  in  sealing  their  report.  I have  not 
seen  the  matrix  (preserved  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office,  Wigtown),  and  am 
therefore  unable  to  say  if  the  workmanship  corresponds  with  the  date. 

Haddington.  J.  G.  Wallace-James,  M.B. 


JOHN  OF  IRELAND. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — In  your  article  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Scottish  A?itiquary  on  the 
Scots  version  of  the  poem  ‘ Moder  of  God,’  you  mention  that  John  of  Ire- 
land was  rector  of  Hawick  in  1484.  In  volume  ii.  of  Fraser’s  Scotts  of 
Buccleuch , page  52,  you  will  find  a charter  of  John  of  ‘ Irelandys  ’ of  that  Ilk 
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to  David  Scott,  son  and  heir  of  Walter  Scott,  of  Kirkurd,  knight,  of  the 
lands  commonly  called  ‘ Irelandis  ’ lands,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Wiltoun 
and  shire  of  Roxburgh.  This  charter  is  dated  at  Wiltoun  30th  April  1454. 

The  modern  parish  of  Wilton — now  included  in  the  parish  of  Hawick — 
embraced  the  barony  of  Wilton.  Looking  at  Ireland’s  connection  with  this 
district,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  ‘ de  Forresta,’  of  which  he  was  rector  in 
1490,  was  the  Forest  Kirk  of  Selkirk,  and  not  the  distant  Forres  of  the  north, 
which  at  first  sight  it  looks  like  ? John  G.  Winning. 

Branxholme  Knowe,  Hawick,  16th  January  1899. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

***  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  contributions  to  this  section  of  '‘The  Scottish 
Antiquary l All  communications  must  be  shorty  properly  authen- 
ticated, and  zvritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

A Find. 

A find  of  a quantity  of  old  spear-heads,  battle-axes,  skulls,  &c.,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  the  Bembesi  district. 

‘ The  Fair  Maid's  House.' 

Perth  Town  Council  has  agreed  to  offer  £ 600  for  the  building  known 
as  ‘ The  Fair  Maid’s  House.’  Commercially  the  building  is  said  to  be 
worth  only  ^500,  and  the  other  ^100  goes  for  its  literary  associations. 
Stone  Coffins  Uncovered. 

In  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  an  entrance  lodge  at  Princeland, 
Coupar-Angus,  a number  of  stone  coffins  containing  human  bones  have 
been  unearthed.  The  coffins  are  constructed  of  slabs  of  native  red  sand- 
stone, and  are  very  rudely  fashioned. 

A Link  with  G l enure. 

There  died  in  February  at  Craigpark,  Glasgow,  an  old  lady  named 
Margaret  M‘Callum,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1800,  at  Culligran,  Inver- 
ness-shire. She  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure, 
who  was  shot  in  the  ’45,  and  whose  tragic  death  is  so  prominently  recorded 
in  Stevenson’s  Kidnapped. 

Vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Tivoli. 

An  interesting  discovery  of  antiquities  has  been  made  at  Tivoli,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Temple  of  Hercules.  The  objects  discovered  are  some 
hundreds  of  vessels  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  some  of  them  being 
extremely  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  worship  carried  on  in 
the  building.  The  Government  has  taken  charge  of  the  articles  so  as 
to  insure  their  preservation. 

An  Alleged  Descendant  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

The  Times  announces  the  death  at  Chudleigh,  Devon,  at  the  age  of  83 
years,  of  Mr.  Evans  Baillie,  M.A.,  who  claimed  lineal  descent  from  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  was  head  of  the  house  of  the  Baillies  of  Dochfour, 
though  not  the  owner  of  the  Dochfour  estates.  He  was  born  in  India,  and 
was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  entered  the  Church,  and  was 
rector  of  Lawshall,  Suffolk,  where  he  spent  a large  sum  in  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church.  He,  however,  resigned  the  living,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Memorials  of  Eminent  Scotsmen. 

The  following  names  of  distinguished  men  whose  remains  are  interred 
in  Old  Greyfriars’  Churchyard  are  to  be  inscribed  on  the  panels  of  the  new 
boundary  wall : — Regent  Morton ; George  Buchanan,  historian  ; Alexander 
Henderson,  divine;  William  Carstairs,  divine;  Duncan  Forbes,  lawyer; 
Allan  Ramsay,  poet;  Colin  M‘Laurin,  mathematician;  Alexander  Munro, 
surgeon;  and  Joseph  Black,  chemist. 

The  Arbuthnot  MSS. 

It  has  now  transpired  that  the  purchaser  of  these  valuable  manuscripts 
in  December  last  was  Mr.  Archibald  Coats,  Woodside,  Paisley,  and,  with 
a generosity  characteristic  of  his  family,  Mr.  Coats  has  presented  the  MSS. 
to  the  town  of  Paisley,  where  they  may  be  seen  in  the  Free  Library  and 
Mtfseum.  A very  interesting  account  of  the  Arbuthnot  Missal,  Prayer  Book, 
and  Psalter  appeared  in  The  Glasgow  Herald  of  31st  January. 

Dumbuck  and  Dumbuie. 

A prolonged  and  sometimes  heated  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  Mr. 
Donnelly’s  discoveries  of  prehistoric  structures  at  Dumbuck  and  Dumbuie. 
Dr.  Munro,  whose  cautious  advice  should  have  been  followed  by  the  eager 
archaeologists  at  an  early  stage  of  their  work,  intends  giving  his  views  in  a 
forthcoming  volume ; and,  until  he  speaks  forth  fully,  amateurs  like  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  would  be  wise  to  refrain  from  theorising  or  dogmatising. 

Archceology  of  the  Soudan. 

It  is  stated  that  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  is  greatly  interested  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  Soudan,  and  has  personally  expressed  his  sympathies 
with  the  subject  to  official  quarters  in  London  with  a view  to  seeing 
whether  excavations  on  a systematic  plan  could  not  be  organised  here.  As 
a preliminary  step,  an  expert  has  been  despatched  up  the  Nile  with  instruc- 
tions to  survey  and  report  upon  any  likely  sites  for  commencing  operations. 

Frescoes  in  the  Vatican. 

One  result  of  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  in  the  Vatican  has 
been  that  some  of  Pinturicchio’s  frescoes,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the 
Vatican,  have  been  brought  to  the  light  of  day  as  well  as  of  electricity. 
They  are  situated  in  the  Borgian  apartments,  and  owe  their  recovery 
entirely  to  the  Pope’s  well-known  love  for  the  fine  arts.  They  have  been 
covered  with  canvas  for  centuries,  and  their  very  existence  was  little  more 
than  a tradition. 

Museum  for  Penicuik. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cowan  Institute, 
Penicuik,  Mr.  R.  H.  Clapperton  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  devote  part 
of  the  old  billiard  room  to  the  collection  of  curios,  so  as  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a local  museum.  A start  had  already  been  made  with  a donation 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Cowan  of  Logan  House  of  two  valuable  amphorae,  picked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  sponge  divers,  off  the  Island  of  Crete. 
Dr.  Badger,  Penicuik,  had  also  promised  to  present  to  the  Institute  a 
collection  of  the  early  English  coins  dug  up  in  January  last  year  near 
Mount-Lothian.  The  amphorae  above  referred  to  are  of  the  two-handled 
class  of  vase  in  which  the  Romans  and  Greeks  preserved  wine,  oil,  or  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  and  are  each  about  thirty  inches.  Closely  adhering  to 
them  are  sponges  of  a curious  shape. 
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Something  about  Old  Violins. 

This  is  the  title  of  a series  of  recollections  and  observations  by  Mr. 
Harry  Dykes,  which  appeared  in  The  Metronome  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, on  English  and  foreign  violins  and  violin  makers.  His  remarks  on 
the  English  John  Betts  and  William  Forster,  the  imitators  of  Nicolas 
Amati,  and  on  Benjamin  Banks,  the  ‘Straduarius  of  England,’  on  the 
famous  French  copyists,  Lupot  and  Vaillaume,  and  the  German  Stainer, 
&c.,  and  the  violins  of  their  making  which  have  passed  through  his  hands, 
are  interesting  and  practical. 

Queen  Mary's  Bookbinder. 

A copy  of  Ptolemy’s  Cosmographia,  printed  at  Rome  in  1490,  and 
illuminated  for  the  family  of  Frescobaldi  of  Florence,  is  stated  to  have 
been  executed  by  Nicholas  Eve,  a noted  binder,  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  the  centre  is  a monogram  containing  the  initials  M for  Mary,  and  F for 
Francis  II.,  King  of  France.  The  monogram  is  contained  within  a garter, 
on  which  are  the  words  Sa  Vertu  M'Atire , an  anagram  on  the  name  Marie 
Stewart,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown  of  France.  This  sump- 
tuous volume  is  exhibited  along  with  numerous  other  beautiful  examples  of 
bindings  in  the  King’s  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 

A Kirk  with  a Bad  Reputation . 

A curious  superstition  is  noted  in  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Brown  (1675- 
r693),  edited  by  A.  Francis  Steuart,  advocate,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Peace  & Son,  Kirkwall : — ‘ Wedinsday,  the  fyft  day  of  Feby.  1690,  Wame. 
Craigie  of  Gairsay  wes  maried  to  Anna  Grahame,  relict  of  John  Buchanan 
of  Sandsyd,  at  the  kirk  of  St.  Androis,  and  the  brydall  holden  at  the  sd. 
houss,  and  in  respect  that  it  is  observed  be  traditione,  no  persones  that  is 
maried  in  the  kirk  of  Deirnes  haith  any  good  success  or  thryving,  and 
thairfoir  they  went  and  wes  maried  in  the  sd.  kirk  of  St.  Androis  be  Mr.  Jon. 
Shilps,  minister  at  the  said  Unitit  Kirks.’  The  bride  died  within  two  years. 

Geological  Discoveries  at  Elgin. 

There  have  recently  been  some  rather  remarkable  discoveries  of  fossils 
in  the  Elgin  sandstones.  First,  in  the  quarry  at  Newton  a large  slab  was 
cut  out  of  the  strata  at  a depth  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the  surface,  which 
was  completely  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  well-known  old  red  sand- 
stone fish  Holoptychius.  It  was  not  scales  or  parts  of  the  fish,  but  whole 
fishes  in  a mass  lying  higgledy-piggledy,  as  if  by  some  cataclysm  they  had 
died  en  masse.  The  next  discovery  was  at  the  Rosebrae  Quarry  of  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  same  fish  ever  discovered  in  Moray.  In  taking 
it  out  it  was  broken  across  the  centre.  It  is  now  in  the  Elgin  Museum. 

Unlucky  Feathers. 

Superstition  dies  hard,  as  the  following  experience,  told  by  the  City 
Press , proves.  A commercial  traveller  in  the  suburbs  of  London  is 
associated  with  a firm  in  the  fancy  trade,  and  he  included  in  his  samples 
a job  line  in  peacocks’  feathers.  The  idea  prevails  in  certain  quarters 
that  they  are  unlucky,  and  at  more  than  one  shop  the  tradesman  abso- 
lutely refused  to  look  at  a single  sample  until  the  offending  feathers  had 
been  taken  off  the  premises.  One  shopkeeper  declined  to  give  an  order 
that  day,  and  another  went  so  far  as  to  refrain  from  selecting  a single  article 
included  in  the  sample  case  in  which  the  feathers  had  been  placed. 
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The  Oldest  Correspondence  in  the  World. 

The  arrangement  of  the  thousands  of  tablets  brought  home  from  the 
East  by  Dr.  Budge  for  the  British  Museum,  has  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  fifty  letters  written  upon  small  clay  tablets,  averaging  about  two  by 
three  inches,  by  Khammurabi,  King  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  about  2300 
b.c.  The  Scotsman  of  7th  December  gave  a deeply  interesting  account  of 
this  ancient  correspondence — the  oldest  in  the  world.  The  writer  justly 
remarks  that  to  possess  letters  contemporary  with  the  time  of  Abraham  is 
certainly  an  astonishing  result  of  Oriental  exploration,  and  one  which  far 
exceeds  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  first  revealed  to  us  the  buried 
cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

The  Moots  Egg. 

A rare  find  in  the  shape  of  a moa’s  egg  has  been  made  in  a mining  district 
in  Central  Otago.  There  was  a fall  of  earth  in  a dredging  claim,  and  pre- 
sently the  huge  egg  was  seen  floating  uninjured  in  the  water.  The  discovery 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  this  is  said  to  be  the  second  per- 
fect moa’s  egg  that  has  ever  been  found.  The  only  other  perfect  specimen 
was  unearthed  by  a man  while  digging  in  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  Kaikoura 
Mountains  in  the  early  sixties.  This  egg,  which  was  9 inches  in  length 
and  7 inches  in  breadth,  was  taken  to  England  and  sold  for  100  guineas. 
Some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  eggs  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  a 
man’s  hat  makes  an  excellent  egg-cup  for  them. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  at  Camelon. 

In  making  the  sidings  of  two  new  foundries  which  are  being  erected  at 
Camelon,  near  Falkirk,  the  railway  company  have  laid  bare  many  interest- 
ing relics  of  the  old  Roman  city.  Various  pieces  of  Roman  amphorae, 
Samian  ware,  cooking  utensils,  and  two  silver  coins  of  the  reign  of  Nero  and 
Hadrian  have  been  found.  When  the  contractors  dug  down  to  the  level 
of  the  present  railway,  they  found  they  were  on  the  site  of  a Roman  building 
of  considerable  dimensions.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  have 
had  an  expert  on  the  ground  to  take  note  of  anything  of  interest  that  turns 
up,  and  the  place  has  also  been  visited  by  members  of  the  Council  and 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  Society  have  approached  Mr.  Forbes  of  Cal- 
endar, the  proprietor  of  the  ground,  who  has  willingly  agreed  to  them  making 
further  excavations. 

Old  Burntisland. 

A remnant  of  seventeenth  century  antiquity  has  lately  been  obliterated 
at  Burntisland.  Improvements  which  are  being  carried  out  at  the  east 
port  of  the  ancient  burgh  by  the  proprietor  of  the  old  tenements  there,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Corporation,  provide  for  a handsome  block  of  build- 
ings, and  open  up  a wider  access  to  the  High  Street.  The  property  being 
taken  down  includes  a portion  of  the  old  wall,  which  formed  a simple 
fortification  of  the  town,  dating  anterior  to  the  Protectorate.  Like 
other  Scottish  burghs  of  the  period,  Burntisland  was  a walled  town,  and 
had  a port  or  gate  which  was  closed  at  night,  and  opened  in  the  morning. 
The  wall  was  erected  in  1635,  and  stretched  across  the  east  end  of  the 
street,  with  an  arched  gateway  in  the  centre.  The  restricted  opening 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  the  gates  had  disap- 
peared. 
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The  Czar  a Scotsman . 

An  ‘ important  discovery  ’ has  been  made  by  a contributor  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Literary  Society . According  to  him 
the  Romanovs — the  ruling  family  of  Russia — derive  their  descent  from 
Andrew  Campbell,  a Scotsman.  Andrew  Campbell,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Romanovs,  found  his  way  across  the  Continent  through  Russia  to 
Moscow,  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Nevsky,  and  his 
descendants  rose  to  high  positions  there.  The  Czar  Ivan  Vasilievitch 
married  a daughter  of  one  of  these  Moscow  Campbells,  and  this  lady 
became  known  to  history  as  the  Empress  ‘ Anastasia  Romanovna.’  It 
was  from  her  brother  Nikita  that  the  Romanovs  descended.  One 
would  like  to  know  who  this  roving  Campbell  was.  Can  any  genea- 
logical expert  enlighten  us  ? 

A Second  Pompeii. 

M.  Kaschpar,  the  organiser  and  director  of  the  Simferopol  Museum, 
gives  the  following  interesting  details  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  late 
extensive  excavations  at  the  Chersonesus,  in  the  Crimea  : — 4 Owing  to  the 
energy  and  activity  displayed  by  the  Russian  Archaeological  Society,  a 
second  city  of  Pompeii  has  been  revealed.  The  buildings,  streets,,  and 
town  walls  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  arrangements  of  the  rooms 
and  the  household  utensils  point  to  an  everyday  life  of  culture  and  luxury. 
Great  excitement  has  been  caused  among  the  population  of  the  ancient 
town,  and,  according  to  statements  of  eye-witnesses,  more  than  a hundred 
articles  of  treasure  are  excavated  daily.  The  treasures  consist  of  marble, 
bronze,  and  terra-cotta  statuary,  besides  other  works  of  art  pertaining  to 
the  Christian  Byzantine  epoch.’ 

Prince  Charles  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Blaikie  (of  Messrs.  T.  & A.  Constable)  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Jacobite  times,  delighted  the  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Institution  with  a lecture  on  ‘Prince  Charles  in  Edinburgh  in  1745.’  The 
city  and  its  inhabitants  were  vividly  sketched,  and  their  social  habits, 
language,  and  civil  and  military  government  explained  in  a most  interest- 
ing manner.  Personal  details  of  the  young  Chevalier  were  not  wanting. 
The  Prince,  it  seems,  never  wore  a kilt.  A contemporary  said  he  wore  a 
tartan  coat  and  breeches,  and  he  always  wore  his  boots.  The  Edinburgh 
Jacobites  shouted  for  King  Charles,  but  would  not  fight  for  him.  Out  of 
all  Edinburgh  the  Prince  got  no  more  than  two  hundred  recruits.  Mr. 
Blaikie  could  only  find  one  advocate  and  three  W.S.’s  who  went  with  the 
Prince;  but  the  Jacobite  army  had  greater  attractions  for  the  medical 
faculty,  there  being  no  fewer  than  forty-three  doctors  and  surgeons. 

Scottish  Peerage  Cases. 

While  the  Portland  and  Poulett  romances  are  exciting  great  interest 
across  the  Border,  there  are  several  Scottish  peerages  which  promise  to 
furnish  equally  entertaining  matter  for  the  newspaper-reading  public. 
Three  claimants  for  the  Earldom  of  Buchan  are  said  to  be  in  the  field ; a 
Johannesburg  settler  named  Gunn,  presently  in  trouble  on  account  of  a 
charge  of  fraud,  claims  the  Dukedom  of  Hamilton  ; while  a London  actor, 
whose  stage  name  is  Clifton,  asserts  that  he  is  the  Earl  of  Findlater.  This 
last  claimant  is  not  satisfied  with  an  earldom ; he  also  aspires  to  a 
baronetcy,  an  estate  worth  a million,  another  worth  half-a-million,  and  a 
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third  bringing  in  a trifle  of  ^12,000  a year.  How  lucky  some  people  are  ! 
These  romances  remind  us  that  the  gentleman  whom  Burke  sets  down  as 
the  Earl  of  Caithness,  Lord  Berriedale,  and  a baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  is 
living  as  a farmer  in  North  Dakota,  known  there  by  his  family  name,  John 
Sutherland  Sinclair ; that  only  last  year  the  caretaker  of  the  Chelsea  Town 
Hall  resigned  his  appointment  on  his  succession  to  the  eighth  Earldom  of 
Egmont ; that  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  lost  on  a voyage  as  an  able- 
bodied  seaman  before  the  mast ; that  the  present  Earl  of  Milltown — an  old 
Irish  title — is  a railway  servant  in  India ; and  that  Sir  Thomas  Echlin,  a 
seventh  baronet,  is  a clerk  in  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  Department, 
having  entered  that  force  as  a sub-constable. 

The  Origin  of  Clan  Badges. 

Presiding  at  the  sixth  social  gathering  of  the  Clan  Macmillan  Society 
in  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  said  he  had  been  studying  of 
late  that  most  interesting  subject  of  totems.  Among  tribes  in  the  old  days 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts  and  plants  used  to  be  painted  on  the  body,  just 
as  sailors  tattooed  an  anchor  or  a ship  upon  their  arm.  Particular  tribes 
called  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  particular  object  or  figure  painted 
upon  their  bodies,  and  the  use  of  totem  was  employed  even  to  this  day 
among  the  American  Indians.  He  believed  that  the  system  of  badges 
which  the  Highland  clans  used  grew  out  of  that  primitive  totemism.  Every 
clan  had  its  distinctive  badge,  to  which  it  had  always  clung  from  the 
earliest  origin  of  the  clan.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  Highland  clans 
had  chosen  as  badges  moorland  plants.  It  was  now  known  that  such 
moorland  plants  as  heather  and  holly — the  latter  of  which  was  the  badge 
of  the  Macmillans — were  sustained  by  a fungus  at  their  root,  which  changed 
the  dead  and  peaty  soil  into  a life-giving  soil.  The  true  reason  of  the 
failure  of  transplanting  heather  in  foreign  soil  was  that  in  the  process  the 
fungus  growth  was  removed,  and  the  heather  languished  and  perished. 

Restoration  of  a Fifteenth  Century  Chapel. 

The  lower  church,  or  crypt,  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen,  identified  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  as  the  ‘ Cocklarachie 
Aisle  of  St.  Mary,’  has  been  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  now  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  Glasgow  University,  and  President  of  the  Aberdeen  Ecclesiological 
Society.  Dr.  Cooper  was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  assistance  of 
an  influential  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  carefully  carried  out  by  three  leading  Aberdeen  architects.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  Gordon,  ancestress  of 
the  Earls  and  Marquises  of  Huntly,  the  Dukes  of  Gordon,  two  Dukes 
of  Richmond,  and  four  Dukes  of  Sutherland.  She  died  in  1438,  and 
was  buried  in  the  central  aisle  of  the  chapel  she  had  endowed.  One 
of  her  descendants,  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Gordon,  who  came  to  a 
sad  end  through  his  love  for  Queen  Mary,  was  interred  near  the  same 
spot.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  was  used  as  a 
prison  for  witches,  and  was  called  ‘ The  Pity  Vault.’  An  iron  staple  to 
which  the  prisoners  were  chained  may  yet  be  seen  on  one  of  the  granite 
pillars.  The  re-dedication  of  the  ancient  chapel  took  place  exactly  400 
years  after  the  dedication  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  by  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
the  founder  of  Aberdeen  University  and  College. 
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Palaeolithic  Man  in  Scotland. 

In  a lecture  to  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  on  30th  December, 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Smith,  private  chaplain,  Cromlix,  gave  some  interesting 
particulars  of  his  investigations  into  the  history  of  primitive  man  in  Scot- 
land. Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  flint  implements,  which  are 
frequently  found  in  England,  Mr.  Smith  found  in  other  stone  weapons 
and  implements  for  domestic  use,  some  simply  facetted  masses  with  the 
face  rubbed  smooth  or  highly  polished,  and  others  hollow-ground  or  sharp- 
edged,  ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  palaeolithic  man  in  these 
northern  regions.  Such  stones  had  been  found  in  the  soils,  in  present 
river  beds,  in  ancient  river  deposits,  in  ancient  and  new  elevated  deltas, 
in  the  boulder  clay,  and  along  the  seashore,  and  this  was  after  all  only  a 
repetition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  occurrence  of  palaeolithic  man’s  relics 
in  England. 

Wall  Paintings  at  Hampton  Court. 

In  moving  some  pictures  from  one  of  the  rooms  in  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  it  was  discovered  that  underneath  the  canvas  and  paper  with  which 
the  walls  were  covered  was  what  appeared  to  be  painting.  Subsequent  care- 
ful examination  showed  that  three  sides  of  a room  which  measures  41  feet 
by  34  feet  were  adorned  with  very  fine  paintings  in  a fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  disfigured  by  hundreds  of  holes  caused  by  the  nails  which  have 
been  driven  into  the  walls  to  hang  the  pictures.  As  the  ceiling  of  this  parti- 
cular room  is  painted  by  Verrio,  and  represents  Queen  Anne  in  the  character 
of  Justice,  it  is  considered  probable  that  the  mural  adornments  are  by  the 
same  hand.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  fill  the  holes  with  suitable 
material,  and  to  engage  the  services  of  a well-known  artist  to  repair  the 
paintings,  and  so  restore  them  to  their  original  condition.  This  work  will 
not  be  completed  for  many  months,  and  in  the  meantime  the  public  will  be 
excluded  from  this  department. 

The  Poet  Fergusson. 

Sheriff  Mackay,  LL.D.,  delivered  a lecture  to  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Typographia  on  23rd  February.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Fergusson — who  was  born  nine  years  before  Burns,  and  died  in 
1774  at  the  age  of  twenty-four — Sheriff  Mackay  briefly  described  the 
principal  works  of  the  ‘ Poet  of  Edinburgh,’  and  the  forerunner  of  Burns, 
who,  he  said,  copied  both  his  metre  and  some  of  his  subjects,  and  who 
honoured  his  memory.  In  Fergusson’s  poems,  Old  Edinburgh  and  its 
habits  and  manners  towards  the  close  of  last  century  were  painted  better 
than  in  any  other  book.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  portrait  now 
deposited  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was  really  a portrait  of  Fergusson. 
It  differed  entirely  from  the  characteristic  and  certainly  genuine  portrait 
belonging  to  Ruddiman,  engraved  in  earlier  editions  of  his  works,  to  which 
the  poet  referred  to  in  one  of  his  poems.  He  had  not  the  wide  compass, 
the  daring  flight,  the  glowing  passion  of  Burns.  But  they  were  kindred 
spirits  in  patriotism,  hate  of  hypocrisy,  and  love  of  independence,  in 
contempt  of  riches,  and  pride  of  poverty,  in  keen  relish  of  social  pleasures, 
and  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  They  were  also  unfortunately  akin 
in  the  want  of  firm  resolve  to  bear  the  buffets  of  fortune  without  murmur. 
So  long  as  there  were  lovers  of  Scottish  poetry,  a nook  would  be  found  for 
Fergusson  on  the  shelf  which  held  the  works  of  Burns. 
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A Curious  Glenlyon  Tradition. 

There  is,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette , a moss-grown  tradition  current  in 
Perthshire  that  the  Roman  ruler  of  Judaea  was  born  in  Glenlyon,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  ancient  yew  of  Fortingall  has  flourished,  according 
to  experts  in  arboriculture,  for  three  thousand  years.  It  is  stated  circum- 
stantially that  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Christ  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Scotland  by  Caesar  Augustus,  one  of  the  ambassadors  being  the  father  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  By  a rather  unusual  circumstance,  it  appears  that  the 
mother  of  Pontius  Pilate  had  accompanied  her  husband  on  this  embassy, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  the  future  governor  of  Judaea  was  born  in  western 
Perthshire.  This  story  stands  badly  in  need  of  confirmation. 

Sale  of  Scott  Relics. 

High  prices  were  realised  for  interesting  personal  relics  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  were  sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  the  beginning  of  March  by  order  of 
the  widow  of  the  Rev.  T.  Scott-Huxley,  a great-nephew  of  the  poet.  A 
silver  ornamental  taper-stand,  in  morocco  and  velvet  case,  which  was  bought 
by  Sir  Walter  with  his  first  fee  as  an  advocate  (five  guineas),  and  given  as  a 
present  to  his  mother,  fetched  ^72.  The  Wizard  of  the  North’s  walking- 
stick,  made  of  a stout  ash-plant  from  the  woods  at  Abbotsford,  and  bearing 
a small  silver  label  with  Sir  Walter’s  name  engraved,  realised  as  much  as 
^40  ; while  a most  valuable  series  of  eighty-three  autograph  letters,  written 
chiefly  to  his  brother  Thomas,  between  the  years  1807  and  1832,  went  for 
300  guineas.  Two  locks  of  Sir  Walter’s  hair,  enclosed  in  a morocco  case, 
realised  four  guineas,  and  ‘ a lock  of  the  beard  of  Walter  Scott,  my  great- 
grandfather [‘  Beardie  ’],  who  swore  never  to  shave  till  King  James  was 
restored  ’ — this  note  being  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the 
wrapper  enclosing  the  relic — was  sold  for  30s. 

Bothwell  Old  Parish  Church. 

In  connection  with  the  restoration  of  this  church,  which  was  reopened 
with  becoming  ceremony  in  January  last,  it  was  stated  that  the  old  Parish 
Church  of  Bothwell  was  built  in  1398  by  Archibald,  third  Earl  of  Douglas. 
There  is,  however,  a circumstance  which  points  to  an  earlier  foundation  of 
this  church.  A coat-of-arms  carved  on  a stone  in  the  east  window  of  the 
choir  shows  a shield,  which  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bain  in  a 
communication  to  the  late  Mr.  Stodart,  editor  of  Scottish  Anns  : — “ Impaled 
dexter  side  three  stars  in  chief  and  three  in  the  body  of  the  shield,  two  and 
one,  surrounded  by  the  tressure  ; sinister,  three  stars,  two  and  one.”  This 
(remarks  Mr.  Stodart)  seems  to  indicate  a marriage  of  two  Morays.  Now, 
the  last  Moray  who  was  Lord  of  Bothwell  was  Sir  Thomas,  who  died  in 
1361,  and  his  widow,  Joan,  or  Johanna — the  historians  and  peerage  writers 
call  her  his  daughter  and  heiress,  but  the  Papal  dispensation  for  her  second 
marriage  twice  describes  her  as  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Moravia — was 
remarried  to  Archibald  the  Grim,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  the 
year  named,  the  probability  being  that  she  was  carried  off  by  Douglas,  who 
also  seized  the  Bothwell  estates.  The  shield  in  Bothwell  Church  can 
scarcely  indicate  a Douglas  marriage,  although  the  three  stars  were  part 
of  the  Douglas  arms  before  the  union  with  the  Morays  of  Bothwell,  and 
the  inference  is  that  it  was  carved  prior  to  1361,  so  that  the  church  must 
have  been  built  long  before  1398. 
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The  Highland  Bagpipe. 

It  would  appear  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Alex.  Macbain,  of  Inverness, 
that  when  the  bagpipe,  with  a chanter  and  two  drones,  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  from  England,  circa  1400 — the  oldest  instrument  preserved  is 
dated  1409 — there  was  nothing  similar  in  the  Highlands.  The  bagpipe  was 
in  full  blast  in  the  Lowlands  from  1425,  or  thereabouts,  till  the  Reformation, 
but  it  did  not  reach  the  Highlands  much  before  1500.  Major  mentions 
only  the  harp  as  the  musical  instrument  of  the  Gael.  As  for  the  Feadan 
Dnbh  Chlann  Chatain , the  Black  Chanter,  which  is  said  to  have  figured  at 
the  great  fight  on  the  North  Inch  of  Perth  in  1396,  and  which  is  carefully 
preserved  by  Cluny  Macpherson,  Mr.  Macbain  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
fraud  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  has  often  been  tried  by  skilled  pipers,  but 
it  will  not  play  ! It  is,  in  fact,  a spoilt  or  mis-made  chanter,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  formed  part  of  any  set  of  bagpipes.  Mr.  Macbain  also  points 
out  that  the  pibroch  of  Donul  Du,  which  is  claimed  by  the  Macdonalds  as 
having  been  played  for  Donald  Balloch  at  Inverlochy  in  1431,  is  really  a 
production  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Highland  pipers  have  greatly 
improved  on  the  Lowland  variety  of  the  bagpipe  by  adding  a third  drone 
and  otherwise,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  claimed  as  the  High- 
land national  instrument. 


The  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Forum. 

The  excavations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Roman  Forum  have 
resulted  in  a number  of  interesting  discoveries,  including  that  of  a supposed 
pedestal  of  an  honorary  column  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  a tomb  which,  with 
some  precipitation,  was  immediately  baptized  the  4 Tomb  of  Romulus,’ 
although,  according  to  the  legend,  Romulus  had  no  tomb,  having  escaped 
the  fate  of  ordinary  mortals  by  being  4 translated  ’ by  his  father.  With 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries,  the  well-known  English  historian  and 
archaeologist,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  remarks : — It  may  be  of  use  to 
suggest  that  statements  made  concerning  both  the  most  important  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Forum  should  be  accepted  with  considerable  caution. 
The  octagonal  pedestal  of  the  column  erected  to  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  one 
case,  is  made  of  tuffa  concrete,  a material  not  employed  for  such  purposes 
until  days  very  long  after  his  date,  while  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  ‘ Tomb 
of  Romulus,’  in  front  of  the  4 Curia,’  the  material  uncovered  consists  of 
quadrangular  blocks  of  4 nero  venato,’  or  marble  from  Cape  Taenarus, 
sufficiently  irregular  in  size  as  to  suggest  work  of  the  third  century 
a.d.  They  have,  it  is  true,  suffered  by  exposure  in  ancient  times,  and 
still  more  by  the  superposition  of  still  later  pavement  of  4 selce,’  or 
lava  blocks ; but  they  can  never  have  been  precisely  uniform  in  size. 
They  measure  on  an  average  60  centimetres  by  75  centimetres,  and  are 
19  centimetres  to  25  centimetres  in  depth.  That  some  object  of  great 
historic  importance  will  be  found  beneath  we  may  rest  assured,  but 
whether  it  will  prove  to  be  related  to  4 Faustulus,’  or  to  the  story  of 
Attus  Navius  and  the  whetstone,  none  may  yet  say.  As  the  whole 
of  this  portion  of  the  Forum  was  swept  by  the  fire  of  Carinus,  the 
pavement  probably  dates  at  earliest  from  a.d.  260.  It  may  originally 
have  been  square ; it  is  now  about  4 m.  by  3 m.  7 cent.:  orientation, 
S.E.N.W. 
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A Mary  Stuart  Relic. 

A discovery  of  some  interest  relating  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  been 
made  within  the  past  few  days  by  an  antiquary,  Mr.  H.  T.  Wake,  in  the 
Midlands.  Nether-Heage  is  a moated  house,  not  far  from  Wingfield  Manor, 
Alfreton,  where  Mary  was  a prisoner  under  the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Some  of  the  lead-guarded  panes  remain,  and  it  was  while  looking 
at  one  of  these  that  Mr.  Wade  noticed  the  following  distich  in  French 
scratched  with  a diamond  : — 

* Trop  heu  reuse  en  toi  ; 

Malheureuse  en  moi.’ 

As  it  is  known  that  Mary  was  permitted  during  her  long  imprisonment 
hereabouts  to  visit,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  neighbouring  gentry,  it 
occurred  at  once  to  Mr.  Wake  that  the  words  had  been  traced  by  the  ill- 
fated  Queen,  who  on  the  window-pane  of  an  old  hall  at  Buxton  is  known  to 
have  written — 

‘ Buxton  farewell  ! No  more,  perhaps,  my  feet 
Thy  famous  tepid  streams  shall  ever  greet.’ 

This  pane  of  glass  is  said  to  be  preserved  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at 
Chatsworth.  Not  improbably  the  relic  will  be  lodged  in  a local  museum. 


QUERIES. 

Campbells  of  Barbreck  and  Ardkinglass. — Is  there  any  pedigree 
accessible  of  the  Campbells  of  Barbeck  or  Barbreck,  or  the  Campbells  of 
Ardkinglass  ? Information  is  specially  wanted  as  to  the  marriages  of 
daughters  of  these  families  between  1450  and  1550.  B. 

Allerdice  of  Memis,  Co.  Forfar. — I should  like  to  have  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  origin  of  this  family.  Robert  Allardice  of  Memis  was  dead 
2i st  October  1798.  David  Allardice,  formerly  of  Memis,  was  living  27th 
January  1806.  Dr.  John  Allardice,  who  died  2nd  January  1786,  aged  39, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  this  family. 

R.  Barclay  Allardice, 
F.S.A.  Scot. 

Lady  Robinson’s  Recollections. — At  p.  30  of  volume  x.,  a contri- 
butor to  this  magazine,  subscribing  W.  D.  Hoyle,  refers  to  a work,  ‘ Lady 
Robinson’s  Recollections .’  Can  the  writer  of  the  article  give  any  further 
information  as  to  that  work,  such  as  publisher’s  name,  and  the  date  of  pub- 
lication, or  the  Christian  name  of  Lady  Robinson  ? The  work  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  either  the  Advocates’  or  Writers  to  the  Signet  Library. 

John  MacGregor. 

Ogilvie  and  Gordon. — On  page  32  of  Baronage  of  Scotland , by 
Douglas,  published  Edinburgh  1798,  is  stated  that  the  younger  daughter 

of  Sir  William  Gordon,  3rd  Bart,  of  Lesmoir,  married  Ogilvie,  a 

brother  of  the  Earl  of  Findlater.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  name 
of  this  Mr.  Ogilvie,  and  whether  any  descendant  of  his,  or  of  the  Ogilvies 
of  Kempcairn,  spoken  of  in  your  vol.  v.,  came  to  America  before  1745  ? 

W.  O.,  Comstock, 
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Cumming. — Sir  John  Cumming,  a Colonel  in  H.E.I.C.S.,  died  at  St. 
Helena  on  returning  to  England  on  August  1786.  Can  any  one  tell  me 
whose  son  he  was  ? His  son  became  Sir  Henry  Cumming  (died  1857), 
and  his  grandson  was  Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Cumming,  K.C.B.  (died  1893). 
One  daughter,  Caroline,  married  James  Dewar  of  Vogrie  in  1792.  Dr. 
Patrick  Cumming,  of  Relugas,  had  a brother  John  : could  this  be  the  Sir 
John?  H.  A.  Cockburn,  51  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


REPLIES. 

Broun  of  Coalstoun  {supra,  p.  139). — According  to  Burke’s  Peerage, 
James  Broun  of  Coalstoun  married,  1625,  Anna,  daughter  of  Robert 
Heriot  of  Trabroun.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  his  being  father 
of  Sibilla  Broun.  He  was  grandfather  of  Sir  Patrick  Broun,  the  first 
baronet.  George  Broun  of  Thornydikes  was  brother  of  this  James  of 
Coalstoun  and  grandfather  of  another  George  of  Thornydikes,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  second  cousin,  Sir  George  Broun,  as  third  baronet.  In  George 
Crawfurd’s  MS.  Genealogical  Collections  there  are  some  notes  upon  the 
Brouns  of  Coalstoun  which  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Broun- 
Morison  in  his  Monograph  on  the  family,  and  there  is  also  a MS.  pedigree 
compiled  by  Sir  Richard  Broun.  On  the  death  of  Lady  Susan  Broun- 
Ramsay,  her  nephew,  Charles  Fergusson,  Captain  Grenadier  Guards,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  of  Kilkerran,  became  heir  of  line  of  the 
family  of  Broun  of  Coalstoun.  The  heir-male  is  Sir  William  Broun,  Bart. 

A.  W.  G.  B. 

The  pedigree  of  Broun  of  Coalstoun  printed  in  The  Scottish  Antiquary , 
vols.  i.  ii.,  p.  94  et  seq.,  seems  to  supply  ‘ Nee  Home  ’ with  some,  at  least,  of 
the  information  which  she  requires.  B. 

Campbells  of  Murthly  {supra,  p.  139). — I. — John  Campbell,  first  of 
Murthly,  appears  from  the  genealogical  tree  of  the  Campbells  of  Glenurchy 
to  have  been  second  son  of  John  Campbell,  first  of  Lawers.  Described  as 
brother-german  of  James  Campbell  of  Lawers,  his  name  appears  in  charters 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  recorded  June  16,  1525,  January  29, 
1525-6,  and  June  4,  1540  {Registrant  Magni  Sigilli,  1513-1546,  Nos.  316, 
346,  2159).  He  seems  to  have  acquired  the  five  pound  lands  of  Murthly, 
in  the  lordship  of  Coupar  and  parish  of  Weem,  before  1547,  as  ‘John 
Campbell  of  Murthlie  ’ was  on  an  assize,  March  7,  1546-7  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig. 
1546-1580,  No.  75,  note).  In  Burke’s  Latided  Gentry  (edition  1898,  vol.  i. 
p.  226)  John  Campbell  of  Murthly  is  said  to  have  married,  first,  a daughter 
of  Campbell  of  Strachur,  by  whom  he  had  (1)  Archibald,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  (2)  Thomas  of  Ardchoil,  ancestor  of  Kinloch.  His  second 
wife  was  Margaret  Drummond,  who  survived  him.  He  had  at  least  two 
other  lawful  sons — (3)  John,  who  was  possibly  by  the  first  marriage,  men- 
tioned as  a witness  May  22,  1573,  and  at  January  20,  1585-6,  as  ‘presently 
dwelling  in  Thomyntugill  ’ {Black  Book  of  Taymouth,  pp.  216,  218,  235); 
and  (4)  James,  probably  by  the  second  marriage,  who  was  appointed 
executor-dative  to  his  father  in  1581,  but  seems  to  have  been  still  a minor, 
as  Margaret  Drummond  and  her  second  husband,  John  Lyon  in  Cossingis, 
gave  up  the  inventory  of  goods  on  his  behalf.  He  is  perhaps  the  James 
Campbell,  designated  ‘ of  Murthlie,’  who  was  surety  for  Colin  Campbell  of 
Lundy,  July  12,  1606  {Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p. 
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644).  There  was  also  another  John  Campbell,  a natural  son,  who  had  a 
precept  of  legitimation  under  the  Privy  Seal,  March  20,  1590  {Reg.  Sec.  Sig. 
vol.  lx.  fol.  128).  John  Campbell  of  Murthly  died  in  July  1567.  His  testa- 
ment was  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  Commissariot  (vol.  ix.),  April  1 5,  1581. 

II.  — Archibald  Campbell  of  Murthly  was  witness  to  a band  for  Campbell 
of  Glenurchy,  dated  April  20,  1587  {Reg.  P.  C.  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  180).  In 
the  account  of  the  various  purchases  of  land  made  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell, 
seventh  laird  of  Glenurchy  {Black  Book  of  Taymouth , p.  30),  the  following 
appears  : ‘ Item,  gevin  for  thefyve  pund  land  of  Dounfallandeis  in  Straittay, 
to  Archbald  Campbell  of  Murthlie  four  thousand  markis,  anno  15 — .’  This 
must  have  been  between  1583  and  1596.  Archibald  Campbell  was  probably 
father  of  (1)  Duncan,  afterwards  of  Murthly,  and  (2)  William,  described, 
Feb.  2,  1596-7,  as  ‘brother-german  to  the  said  Duncane  ’ {Black  Book  of 
Taymouth , p.  254). 

III.  — Duncan  Campbell  was  of  Murthly  before  February  2,  1596-7,  when 
he  entered  into  a bond  interdicting  himself  from  disposing  of  his  said  lands 
without  the  consent  of  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Glenurchy,  knight,  John 
Campbell  in  Acheinch,  John  Drummond  of  Petcalleine,  and  Thomas  Drum- 
mond, tutor  of  Coquhoilze,  £ knowing  the  frailty  of  his  own  nature  in  the 
ruling  of  his  affairs,  and  also  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  Scots  paid 
to  him  by  the  saids  parties  ’ {Black  Book  of  Taymouth,  p.  253).  He  had  a 
charter  of  the  lands  of  Tomchaltine,  in  the  lordship  of  Coupar,  granted  by 
Hew  Campbell  of  Dalmarnak,  sasine  recorded  April  22,  1607  {Perthshire 
Sasines , 1st  series,  vol.  v.  fol.  475).  He  married  Agnes  Colquhoun, mentioned 
in  the  above  sasine.  His  eldest  lawful  son  was  John,  who  succeeded  him. 

IV.  — John  Campbell  of  Murthly  had  a charter  from  his  father  of  the 
lands  of  Kincardin-Crieff,  and  others  in  Strathearn,  wherein  he  is  described 
as  eldest  lawful  son,  sasine  recorded  June  18,  160 6 {Perthshire  Sasines , 
first  series,  vol.  v.  fol.  25).  He  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  Murthly  before 
June  3,  1609,  when  John  Campbell  was  retoured  heir-general  to  John 
Campbell  of  ‘Mirthlie’  his  father  {Inquis.  Ret.  Gen.  423),  John  being 
probably  a mistake  in  the  record  for  Duncan.  He  was  retoured  heir 
to  Duncan  Campbell,  his  father,  in  the  five  pound  lands  of  Murthly, 
January  8,  1628  {Inquis.  Ret.  Perth,  358).  He  is  mentioned  in  a charter 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  lands  of  Kincairne  of  Crieff  as  proprietor 
previous  to  September  1,  1649,  when  they  were  apprised  by  James 
Campbell  of  Lawers  {Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  1634-1651,  No.  2154). 

V.  — Robert  Campbell,  son  of  John  Campbell  of  ‘ Methlie,’  was  retoured 

heir  to  Duncan  Campbell,  his  grandfather,  in  the  five  pound  lands  of 
Murthly,  March  9,  1666  {Inq.  Ret.  Perth,  747).  He  was  probably 
the  Campbell  of  Murthly  who  married  Mary,  eighth  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stewart  of  Grandtully  (Duncan  Stewart,  p.  186).  He  sold  the  lands 
of  Murthly  to  John  Campbell  of  Fordell,  who  disponed  them  to  Mr. 
William  Ramsay  £ in  Gairntullie,’  Margaret  Campbell  his  spouse,  and 
David  Ramsay  their  son,  who  had  sasine  of  the  lands,  April  1,  1672 
{Ge?ieral  Register  of  Sasines,  vol.  xxix.  fol.  186).  A.  W.  G.  B. 

A Silver  Dollar  {supra,  p.  137). — This  coin  I take  to  be  a florin 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  dated  1625,  under  the  rule  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange.  J.  M.  C. 

Old  Gold  Coins  {supra,  p.  138). — May  not  the  names  £ Hary  Nobill’ 
and  ‘HalieGaist’  be  the  contemporary  designations  of  the  ‘Noble ’and 
‘ Angel  ’ respectively  of  some  of  the  Henrys  of  England  ? J.  M.  C. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Night ; and  other  Esthonian  Tales.  (European  Folk 
Tale  Series.)  Translated  by  F.  Ethel  Hynam ; illustrated  by  H. 
Oakes  Jones.  London  : Elliot  Stock,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  vii.  + in. 

This  professes  to  be  the  first  volume  of  an  attempt  to  gather  into  one  series 
the  fairy  tales  of  other  lands.  ‘ No  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  the 
styles  of  these  tales.’  With  some  experience  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
folk  of  our  own  country  tell  their  tales,  and  also  of  how  some  who  repeat 
them  endeavour  to  improve  their  styles,  we  give  the  following  extract 
to  enable  others  to  judge  if  the  statement  quoted  is  to  be  taken  literally  : 
‘ As  the  weary  day  turned  to  his  rest,  and  evening,  wrapped  in  her  mantle 
of  grey,  stole  softly  on,  touching  all  things  with  her  opiate  wand,  and  casting 
her  soft  veil  over  the  eyes  of  day,  without  causing  their  light  to  entirely 
disappear,’  &c.  Whether  we  have  to  thank  the  collector  or  the  translator 
for  this  fine  writing,  we  cannot  say,  but  surely  it  never  so  came  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  folk.  The  stories  are  fairy  tales  well  adapted  for 
young  people,  neatly  illustrated  in  a somewhat  conventional  way  by  an 
artist  who  has  evidently  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  close  attention 
to  the  text.  To  folk-lorists  we  recommend  the  recipe  for  the  manufacture 
of  a changeling  in  * Tontla  Forest.’ 

West  Irish  Eolk-tales  and  Romances.  (Antiquarian  Library  Series.)  Collected 
and  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  William  Larminie.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock,  1898.  8 vo,  pp.  xviii. + 258.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

An  excellent  collection  of  Irish  folk-tales.  For  any  one  unacquainted 
with  Gaelic  who  desires  to  get  an  idea  of  the  thought  and  method  of 
expression  of  the  Gaelic  reciter,  these  tales,  interesting  also  for  their  matter, 
offer  models  of  form.  For  the  Gaelic  scholar  the  author  also  provides.  He 
gives  three  of  the  tales — ‘The  Ghost  and  his  Wives,’  ‘The  Gloss  Gavlen,’ 
‘Beauty  of  the  World’ — in  Mr.  James  Lecky’s  phonetic  alphabet,  represent- 
ing the  Gaelic  dialects  of  parts  of  each  of  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo, 
and  Donegal.  This  seems  sufficient,  seeing  the  book  is  principally  for 
English  readers  ; but  as  proper  names  are  generally  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  have  been  instructive  if  the  phonetic  Gaelic  of  all  names  had 
been  given,  whether  understood  or  not.  The  introduction  touches  on 
debatable  ground.  Mr.  Larminie  says  Irish  legendary  literature  is  divisible 
as  Divine,  Heroic,  and  Fenian — the  former  practically  non-existent  in  Scot- 
land, the  second  but  partially  so,  the  third  predominant  in  Scotland  and 
widespread  in  Ireland.  From  this  he  argues  that  as  the  Irish,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Scots,  are  a more  ‘ even  blend  ’ of  the  Aryan  and  the  non- 
Aryan,  the  latter  apparently  predominating  in  Scotland,  the  material  of 
Fenian  literature  is  non-Aryan  and  pre-Gaelic,  the  Heroic  being  more 
recent  and  Aryan.  Yet  the  home  of  the  ‘Heroic’  (Cuchullin  Saga)  is 
Ulster,  the  most  Pictish  part  of  Ireland ! How  does  this  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  ? 


BOOK  NOTICE  UNAVOIDABLY  HELD  OVER. 

Abstracts  of  Protocols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  Robert 
Renwick,  Depute  Town  Clerk.  Vol.  vii.,  Henry  Gibson’s  Protocols 
(I57 3-6)*  Glasgow:  Carson  and  Nicol,  1898. 
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ARTHUR  WASHINGTON  CORNELIUS  HALLEN,  M.A.,  F.S.A.S., 


T the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  have  had  the  sorrow 


of  learning  of  the  death,  at  the  Parsonage,  Alloa,  on 
the  27th  March,  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hallen,  the  founder 
and  first  editor  of  this  Magazine. 

By  extraction  a Dutchman,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and 
only  by  residence  a Scot,  it  so  happened  that  Mr.  Hallen 
founded  a very  distinctive  Scottish  journal,  and  conducted  it 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  discretion.  It  was  in  January 
1886  that  Mr.  Hallen  issued  his  first  number  of  it,  under  the 
title  of  Northern  Notes  and  Queries,  and  during  his  ten  years’ 
editorship  of  the  Magazine  he  contributed  to  its  pages  many 
articles  of  interest  and  importance.  After  he  transferred  the 
Magazine  to  its  present  editor,  he  continued  to  give  it  his 
cordial  support,  and  to-day  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  in  him 
a valuable  contributor  and  a personal  friend. 

Mr.  Hallen  was  born  at  the  Rectory,  Dursley,  Gloucester- 
shire, sixty-five  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  Gloucester- 
shire College  School,  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Harrow-weald, 
Middlesex,  and  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1858,  M.A.  i860,  and  immediately  took  Deacon’s 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  i860  he  was  appointed 
Curate  of  St.  James’s  Episcopal  Church,  Leith,  and  in  1862 
became  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Alloa,  a 
charge  which,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  he  resigned  only 
a few  weeks  ago.  Besides  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine, 
some  of  which  were  reprinted  in  separate  form,  he  transcribed 
and  edited  several  London  Parish  Registers,  &c.  &c.  He  was 
a member  of  the  principal  Scottish  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Societies,  and  his  loss  will  long  be  felt  as  that  of  a man  of  wide 
and  varied  acquirements  in  the  study  of  both  Scottish  and 
general  Antiquities. 
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George,  of  Scheirs,  108. 

James,  of  Auchmenzeis, 

169. 

Sir  John,  188. 

Patrick,  of  Auchindoir,  169. 


Gordon,  Robert,  of  Ardee,  108. 

Sir  William,  108. 

, third  of  Lesmoir,  192. 

Gower,  Sir  John,  of  Yorkshire, 
104. 

Gracie,  James,  66. 

Graeme,  Sutherland,  142. 

Graham, , second  Lord,  108. 

Agnes,  124,  173,  176. 

Alexander,  Earl  of  Men- 

teith,  18,  19,  65,  140,  173,  174. 

Colonel  Alexander,  of 

Deuchray,  92. 

Andree,  124. 

Anna,  185. 

Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of 

Menteith,  65. 

of  Garvock,  108. 

Lady  Catharine,  68,  70,  71. 

David,  124. 

Earl  of  Strathearn, 

167. 

ofRednock,  124,  177. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  68,  69, 

71,  72. 

George,  of  Calendreth,  108. 

of  Kinkellis,  108. 

Tutor  of  Menteith, 

178. 

Marshall,  titular  of 

Leitchtown,  172. 

Gilbert,  of  Gartavertane, 

65,  124,  173,  175,  176,  177, 
178. 

of  Leitchtown,  65, 

123,  124,  173,  176. 

ofRednock,  124,  173, 

176,  177,  178. 

Grizel,  71. 

Henry,  of  Auchmore,  173, 

174. 

- — James,  71,  177. 

of  Calziemuck,  177. 

of  Kilbarn,  or  Kill- 

earn,  46. 

of  Leitchtown,  124. 

Jasper,  of  Blaircesnock, 

124,  173,  176. 

Jean,  91,  140. 

John,  64,  123,  124,  177. 

Earl  of  Menteith  and 

Airth,  70. 

Lord  Kilpont,  68,  69, 

70,  140. 

of  Blaircesnock,  124, 

177- 

of  Duchray,  69,  177, 

178. 

Sir  John,  of  Gartmore,  71. 

John,  of  Gartur,  69. 

of  Kilbarn,  or  Kill- 

earn,  46,  91. 

of  Kilbride,  17,  18, 

46,  64,  65. 

of  Polder,  124. 
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Graham,  Lady  Jonet,  Countess 
of  Menteith,  18,  19,  20. 

Malise,  Earl  of  Menteith, 

17,  18,  19,  20,  46,  64,  70,  123, 

125,  173- 

Margaret,  71,  124,  178. 

Marion,  176. 

— Countess  of  Menteith, 

19,  20. 

Mary,  71,  72,  124. 

Lady  Mary,  68,  69. 

Patrick,  18,  124,  173,  177. 

of  Blairquhoill,  124. 

of  Gartenerenoch,  123. 

of  Gartrenich,  64,  65, 

123,  125,  173. 

of  Rednoch,  177,  178. 

Robert,  69. 

of  Gartmore,  124. 

Thomas,  65,  124. 

of  Duchray,  177. 

Walter,  18,  19,  20,  64,  65, 

123,  124,  173. 

of  Lochtoun,  123. 

William,  71,  177. 

third  Earl  of  Men- 
teith, 65. 

seventh  Earl  of  Men- 
teith, 68,  69,  71,  140,  163,  167. 

Lord  Kilpont,  71, 140. 

of  Bowton,  177. 

of  Gartmore,  124, 176. 

Sir  William,  of  Gartmore, 

68,  69,  71,  72.' 

Grahams  of  Boquhapple,  20. 

of  Breckness  and  Grsemes- 

hall,  142. 

of  Calziemuck,  20. 

of  Gartmore,  18. 

of  Leitchtown,  20,  65,  123, 

1 73,  178. 

Pedigree  Table,  125, 

172. 

of  Rednoch,  178. 

of  Soyoch,  20. 

• of  Wester  Torrie,  20. 

Graham-Stirling,  Major,  of 
Craigbarnet,  69. 

Grant,  Francis  J.,  W.S.,  87. 

John,  second  Laird  of,  108. 

of  Dunskaith,  39. 

Graunte,  John  of,  108. 

Gray, , third  Lord,  108. 

Harry,  104. 

John,  16. 

Rebecca,  16. 

Robert,  of  Lithe,  108. 

Greenfield,  James,  30,  81. 
Grenfell,  B.  P.,  89. 

Grierson,  Roger,  of  Lag,  170. 

Gunn, , 187. 

Guthrie,  Alexander,  of  that  Ilk, 
108. 

Sir  Alexander,  of  that  Ilk, 

108,  ill. 


Guthrie,  David,  of  that  Ilk,  108. 

younger,  of  that  Ilk, 

108. 

James,  of  Glensauch,  170. 

“Gutter  Scotch,”  136. 

Haig,  William,  of  Bemer- 

SIDE,  108. 

Hailaw,  William,  31. 

Hailes,  Lord,  2. 

Halcro  of  that  Ilk,  142. 

Haldane,  Sir  John,  of  Glen- 
eagles,  108. 

Hales,  Lord,  108. 

Haliburton,  James,  of  Gask  and 
Pitcur,  170. 

Halkerstoun,  George,  108. 

Hall,  Adam,  in  Fulbar,  108. 

Hallen,  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius, 
Obituary  Notice,  196. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of  (1734),  99. 

Alexander,  64. 

Major  Alexander,  of  Fore- 
house, 17. 

Andrew,  64. 

Bartholomew,  of  Gled- 

stanes,  170. 

Claud,  163. 

Lord  Claud,  165,  167. 

Rev.  George,  77. 

Isabella,  160,  163. 

James,  64. 

second  Earl  of  Aber- 

corn,  163,  167. 

Lord  James,  19. 

Sir  James,  of  Fynnart,  64. 

James,  Baron,  of  Belhaven 

and  Stenton,  43. 

John,  74,  78. 

of  Broomhill,  19. 

Katherine,  16. 

Sir  Thomas,  of  Priestfield, 

Earl  of  Melrose,  163,  168. 

William,  163,  165. 

Sir  William,  of  Sanquhar, 

160,  163. 

Peerage  Case,  187. 

Hamiltoun,  Rev.  Alexander,  72. 

Hampton  Court,  Ancient  Water 
Gate  of,  85. 

WallPaintingsat,  189. 

Hardy,  Dr.  James,  133. 

Hare, , of  Bold,  108. 

Hastings-Campbell,  Hon.  Mr., 
of  Loudoun  Castle,  101. 

Hay,  , fourth  Earl  of  Arrol, 

170. 

, seventh  Earl  of 

Arrol,  170. 

, Lord  Yester,  163. 

Charles  (Lord  Newton),  69. 

Elizabeth,  163. 

Francis,  79. 

Sir  Gilbert,  of  Ardendracht, 

170. 
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Hay,  Sir  Gilbert,  of  Kilmalemak, 
170. 

John,  second  Lord  Yester, 

105. 

third  Lord  of  Yester, 

163. 

eighth  Lord  Yester, 

165. 

Thomas,  of  Logiealmond, 

170. 

Sir  Walter,  163,  165. 

Sir  William  of  Linplum, 

165. 

Helleburton,  Robert,  76. 

Henderson,  Rev.  Alexander,  184. 

James,  of  Fordel,  108. 

of  Fordel,  102. 

Hendersone,  Patrick,  35. 

Henrysone,  Patrick,  29,  35,  36, 
37. 

Hepburn,  Sir  Adam,  of  Craggis, 
108. 

George,  Bishop  of  the  Isles, 

105. 

Heraldic  Survivor  of  the.Queen’s 
Coronation  (An),  131. 

Heraldry,  Lectures  on,  131. 

Hering,  Andrew,  of  Glasclune, 
170. 

Archibald,  120. 

Heriot,  Anna,  193. 

Robert,  of  Trabroun,  193. 

Heris,  Robert,  of  Laggan,  108. 

Heritable  Usher  of  Scotland,  84. 

Herries,  Andrew,  second  Lord, 
105. 

High  Prices  for  Antique  Furni- 
ture, 134. 

Highland  Bagpipe  (The),  191. 

Historic  Buildings  Register,  86. 

Hoccleve,  hi,  112,  114,  115. 

Hodge,  James,  of  Gladsmuir,  71. 

Mary,  71. 

Home,  Alexander,  of  Bassan- 
dean,  139. 

Cuthbert,  of  Fast  Castle, 

108. 

Sir  David,  of  Wedderburn, 

108. 

Elizabeth,  164. 

George,  79. 

of  Bassandean,  1 39. 

of  Wedderburn,  108. 

Sir  George,  of  Wedder- 
burn, 164. 

Sir  John, of  FastCastle,  108. 

Walter,  of  Bassendean,  91. 

of  Balcater,  108. 

of  Fast  Castle,  102. 

of  Wedderburn,  102. 

Nee,  Broun  of  Coalstoun, 

I39>  193- 

Nee,  The  Rev.  Gabriel 

Semple,  91. 

See  also  Hume. 
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Honyman,  Bishop,  142. 
Hopetoun,  Earl  of,  100. 
Hoppringle,  David,  of  Smail- 
holm,  108. 

Horsbrook,  Alexander,  32. 
Houston,  Sir  Patrick,  of  that 
Ilk,  108. 

Howlat,  The  Book  of  the,  9. 
Hoyle,  W.  D.,  192. 

Hume,  Colonel,  32. 

Mrs.  Colonel,  32. 

Alexander,  of  Argatie,  177. 

David,  of  Godscroft,  67, 

90,  128,  137. 

Hary,  of  Argatie,  177. 

John,  of  Sunlaws,  108. 

Joseph,  and  an  Academic 

Rebellion,  24. 

Patrick,  of  Argatie,  178. 

Sir  Richard,  104. 

Sir  Sandy,  104. 

Hunt,  A.  S.,  89. 

Hunter,  Gilbert,  162. 

John,  of  Hunterston,  170. 

Robert,  80. 

Hunterian  Manuscripts  (The), 
120. 

Museum,  120. 

Huntly,  second  Earl  of,  108. 

Marquis  of,  188. 

Alexander,  third  Earl  of, 

105. 

Hutcheson,  Alexander,  a Muni- 
cipal Relic  of  Old  Stirling,  5. 
Hutchinsoun,  Thomas,  20. 
Hynam,  F.  Ethel,  The  Secrets 
of  the  Night,  195. 

Hyphen,  Duncan  Campbell,  139. 

Inchaffray,  Abbot  of,  105. 
Inche,  John,  of  Parkhill,  109. 
Inglis,  William,  of  Langlandhill, 
170. 

of  Douchlas,  109. 

Sir  James,  of  Cambus- 

kenneth,  11. 

Thomas,  of  Murthocarney, 

109. 

Innermeath,  Thomas,  second 
Lord,  106. 

Innerpeffray  Chapel,  84. 

Innes,  Cosmo,  138. 

Margaret,  166. 

William,  of  Roskeen,  39. 

of  Innes,  43. 

Inscription,  An  ancient,  85. 
Ireland,  George,  of  Bumbane, 
170. 

Johnde,  108,  112,  113,  114, 

182. 

Robert,  112. 

Thomas,  114. 

Isles,  Bishop  of  the,  105. 

J.,  St.  Spalding,  46. 


J.,  “The  Diel’s  Dander,”  46. 

F.  A.,  Major-General  F.  J. 

T.  Johnston,  45. 

Jackson,  James,  14. 

Jacobite  Relics,  133. 

James  IV.,  194. 

Jamieson,  Dr.  Allan,  100. 

H.,  99- 

Jedburgh  Museum  burned,  130. 
Jewish  Mediciners,  by  John 
Young,  M.D.,  146. 

Joass,  Dr.,  157. 

Johnston,  Lord,  104. 

Alexander,  33,  170. 

Major-General,  F.  J.T.,  45. 

G.  P.,  128. 

T.  B.,  Historical  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Clans  of  Scotland, 
third  edition,  144. 

William,  32. 

of  that  Ilk,  109. 

Johnstoun,  Patrick,  72. 

Jolie,  George,  32. 

Jones,  H.  Oakes,  195. 

Rev.  Mr.,  103. 

Jitderby,  Lord,  106. 

Kaschpar,  M.,  187. 

Keen,  Sir  Malcolm,  109. 

Keith,  Lord,  109. 

Lady  Ann,  167. 

John,  of  Craig,  109. 

Sir  John,  of  Ludwharn, 

106,  109. 

Lady  Marie,  68. 

Robert,  109. 

, Lord,  106. 

William,  sixth  Earl  Mari- 

schal,  68. 

Sir  William,  of  Inverugie, 

106,  109. 

William  de  Keith,  of  Troup, 

109. 

Kemp,  D.  W. , Tustimas  or  Dros- 
tanmus,  45. 

Kennedie,  Rev.  Hew,  72. 
Kennedy,  Alexander,  of  Bargeny, 
172. 

George,  of  Attiquin,  &c.  170 

Sir  John,  of  Cullean,  105. 

Thomas,  of  Bargeny,  172. 

of  Craigscheil,  &c., 

170. 

Lord  Bargeny,  105. 

of  Ballathis,  109. 

— — of  Bargeny,  109. 

of  Cullean,  109. 

Kerr,  Robert,  of  Kersland,  1 70. 

William,  of  Y air,  170. 

Kilcreuch,  Lord.  See  James 
Seton  of  Touch. 

Kildonan  Earth-houses,  by  Rev. 

A.  B.  Scott,  155. 

Kilpont, John, Lord.  ^Graham. 
Kilwinning,  Abbot  of,  105. 


Kincaid,  James,  170. 

King  Alfred’s  Millenary,  83. 
King’s  Crosshill,  Rutherglen,  138. 
Kinkell,  Bishop,  39. 

Kinloch,  Henry,  33. 
Kinninmouth,  William,  of  Craig- 
hall,  170. 

Kirk  with  a bad  Reputation  (A), 
185. 

Kirk’s  Irish  Bible,  129 
Kirkcaldy,  Symon,  of  Hill  of 
Lumquhat,  109. 

Kirkconnel  Churchyard  Dispute, 

I 43- 

I Kirkwall’s  wise  Precaution,  129. 
Kirton,  Rev.  James,  72,  76. 
Knollis,  Sir  William,  Preceptor 
of  Torphichen,  105,  171,  172. 
Knox,  John,  84,  128. 

Site  of  House,  40. 

Kynewulf,  by  Alexander  Tille, 

55- 


Laing,  David,  59,  102,  104,  138. 
Laing’s,  David,  Collection  of 
Charters,  60. 

Lake-Village,  A British,  135. 
Lambie,  Rev.  Archibald,  14. 

Elizabeth  Jane,  14. 

Margaret,  15. 

William,  14. 

I Lamont,  Coill,  of  Innemeilbeg, 

126,  127. 

Dugald,  of  Innerine,  126, 

127. 

Duncan,  of  Achinshelloch, 

126,  127. 

Du.,  of  Auchindeloch,  127. 

James,  of  Knockdow,  126, 

127. 

La  Motte, , 104. 

Landale,  George,  181. 

John,  181. 

Sophia,  18 1. 

Lang,  Andrew,  184. 

Langmure,  William,  of  that  Ilk, 
&c.,  170. 

Larminie,  William,  West  Irish 
Folk-Tales  and  Romances, 
195- 

Laudar,  Sir  Alexander,  of  Blyth, 
109. 

Sir  George,  of  Hatton,  109. 

James,  109. 

Lauder,  Sir  Alexander,  102. 

Sir  George,  102. 

James,  102. 

Lauderdale,  Viscount.  See  J ohn 
Maitland. 

Law,  Rev.  John,  72,  73. 

Rev.  Mungo,  34,  38. 

Dr.  T.  G.,  128,  129. 

Lawlor,  Rev.  Dr.,  128. 

Lawson,  John,  170. 

I Robert,  of  Hieriggs,  170. 
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Layng,  Archibald,  Notary,  68. 

John,  Rector  of  Lees,  48. 

Robert,  48. 

Lecky,  James,  195. 

Lee’s,  Principal,  Extracts  from 
Kirk  Session  Registers,  29,  30. 
Legal  Documents  in  Scots  Ver- 
nacular, 88. 

Legends  of  the  Nor’  Loch,  91, 
139,  140. 

Legitimation,  The  old  Scottish 
Law  of,  123. 

Lencar,  105. 

Lennox,  Matthew,  second  Earl, 

105. 

Le  Quadrilogue  Invectif,  by 
Alan  Chartier,  11. 

Leslie,  Bishop,  103. 

Alexander,  37. 

William,  109,  171. 

Lesly,  George,  of  Findrassie, 
39- 

Leven,  Earl  of,  77,  80. 
Lincluden  College  Church,  Papal 
Bull  relating  to,  67. 

Lindesay,  David,  of  Kirkforther, 
109. 

Patrick,  Lord,  of  the  Byres, 

109. 

Sir  David,  or  Edzell,  109. 

Walter,  109. 

Lindsay,  Archibald,  42. 

Sir  David,  of  Balcarres, 

163,  165. 

Herbert,  of  Barskeauch, 

109. 

Hugh,  of  Edzell,  120. 

John,  42. 

Robert,  of  Glenmure,  170. 

Robert,  of  Pitscottie,  103, 

I3L  136. 

Lisle,  Sir  Humfrey,  104. 
Livingstone,  Sir  Robert,  of 
Easterweems,  109. 

Sir  Thomas,  76. 

William,  109. 

of  Kilsyth,  109. 

Loch  Leven  Castle  Key,  130. 
Lockhart,  Allan,  of  Cleghorn, 
109. 

Loftus  Family,  45. 

Logy,  Sir  John  of,  88. 

Lothian,  Marquis  of,  13 1,  133, 
136. 

Loudoun,  Flora,  Countess  of, 

101. 

Lovat  Peerage  Claim,  43. 

third  Lord,  106. 

Thomas,  Master  of,  106. 

Lowet,  Lord,  106. 

Lowson,  George,  130. 

Lowsone,  Mr.  James,  31. 

Lucas,  Dr.,  70. 

Lundie,  Sir  John,  of  that  Ilk, 
170. 


Lundie,SirThomas,ofPratis,i7o. 

Lupot, , 185. 

Lyle, , 109. 

George,  of  Stonypath,  170. 

John,  fourth  Lord,  109. 

Lyndesay,  Sir  David,  of  the 
Mount,  11,  12. 

Lyon,  David,  108,  109. 

George,  108,  109. 

John,  193. 

William,  108,  109. 

Lyon  Office  (The),  87. 

M.,  Colonel  W.  Oliphant,  45. 

M.,  JE.,  The  Bull’s  Head,  89. 

M‘ Arthur,  P.,  of  Inshdynoch, 
128. 

Patrick,  of  Tirivadich,  126. 

Macaulay,  Aula,  of  Doune,  109. 

Walter,  124. 

M‘Ay,  Gilchrist  Mac  Ymar,  51. 

Macbain,  Alex.,  19 1. 

MacCallum,  Archibald,  Yr.  of 
Poltalloch,  126,  127. 

Donald,  of  Poltalloch,  126, 

127. 

Margaret,  183. 

M‘Coatter,  John,  of  Knockna- 
park,  39. 

MacCorquodill,  Duncan,  of 
Phantillands,  126. 

M‘Coy,  John,  Advocate,  3. 

M‘Cuffok,  Richard,  53. 

M‘Culloch,  Hugh,  of  Glastul- 
lich,  39. 

James,  of  Ballaciuth,  39. 

M‘Cullogh,  Alexander,  portioner 
of  Nigg,  39. 

Macdonald,  Donald,  of  Balloch, 

191. 

Macdonald,  W.  Rae,  87. 

M‘Dougall,  Duncan,  of  Doug- 
hese,  128. 

Macdowal  of  Garthclone,  102. 

M‘ Dowell,  Charles,  of  Logan, 
170. 

Thomas,  of  Garthclone, 

Jr.,  109. 

Uchtred,  of  Garthclone, 

109. 

of  Drummarrow,  1 70. 

MacDugald,  Duncan,  of  Dun- 
aich,  126. 

of  Knipoch,  126,  128. 

John,  of  Gallanach,  126, 

127. 

Macfarlane,  Sir  John,  of  that  Ilk, 
109. 

Malcolm,  M ‘Gregors  of 

Glengyle,  91. 

MacGibbon,  Duncan,  of  Achin- 
garran,  126,  1 27. 

M'Gillanders,  Elspet,  liferentrix 
of  a part  of  Pitkayllian,  39. 

M‘Gregor,  Captain,  of  Inverar- 
dan,  92. 


M‘Gregor,  Gregor,  92. 

Ghlune  Dhu,  92,  93. 

James,  92,  93. 

John,  92,  93. 

, Lady  Robinson’s  Re- 
collections, 192. 

Sir  John  Murray,  of  Land- 

rich,  92. 

Rob  Roy,  91. 

M ‘Gregors  of  Glengyle,  91. 
Machanshire,  138. 

M‘Ian  (The)  of  Ardnamurchan, 
109. 

MTntoshe,  Alexander,  of  Lealtie, 

39- 

Lacklane  of  Kinrara,  39. 

M‘Kaill,  Rev.  Hew,  38. 

Mackan,  Donald,  53. 

Gilbert,  53. 

John,  53. 

Mackay,  JE.  J.  G.,  62,  95,  128, 
I31 , 189- 

on  who  wrote  Bal- 
four’s Practicks,  1. 

Mackenzie,  Bishop,  142. 
M‘Kenzie,  Alexander,  of  Apple- 
cross,  39. 

of  Ballmaduthie,  39. 

Kinnock,  39. 

of  Logie  in  Loch- 

broom,  39. 

of  Moortoune,  39. 

of  Tollie,  39. 

Charles,  of  Meikle  Loggie, 

39- 

Coline,  of  Kincraige,  39. 

Hector,  of  Assint,  39. 

liferenter  of  Bishope 

Kinkell,  39. 

John,  of  Rariches,  39. 

Keneth,  of  Davachcairne, 

39- 

of  Davachmaluack,  39.- 

of  Litle  Reynie,  40. 

of  Scatwall,  39. 

Margaret,  liferentrix  of 

Bishope  Kinkell,  39. 

Murdo,  of  Ardross,  39. 

Sir  Rorie,  of  Findon,  38. 

Rorie,  of  Kinchullamrum, 

39- 

Simone,  ofTorriedone,  39. 

Thomas,  of  Ord,  39. 

Mackenzie  of  Kintail,  91. 
Mackenzies  of  Kintail,  140. 
Mackeyn  (The)  of  Ardnamur- 
chan, 109. 

Mackinnon,  Professor,  9,  11,45. 
M‘Lachlane,  A.,  of  Dunad,  127. 
MacLachlan,  Allan,  of  Dunad, 

126. 

Angus,  of  Inchconnell,  126, 

127,  128. 

Archibald,  of  Achrieyer- 

ran,  126. 
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MacLachlan,  Archibald,  of  Ach- 
ryesan,  128. 

John,  of  Creginterne,  126, 

127. 

Lachlan,  of  Lephinmore, 

126,  127. 

T.  B.,  Mungo  Park,  46. 

M‘Laurin,  Colin,  184. 

Maclaurin,  John  (Lord  Dreg- 
horn),  69. 

Maclean  (The),  109. 

Hector,  of  Dowart,  no. 

Lauchlan,  of  Dowart,  no. 

M‘Lellane,  Patrick,  of  Gelstoun, 
no. 

MacLellan,  Sir  William,  of 
Bomby,  no. 

Macleod,  ./Eneas,  74. 

Bannatyne  William  (Lord 

Bannatyne),  69. 

Hugh,  of  Neather  Cam- 

buscurrie,  39. 

Roderick,  yr.  of  Nether 

Cambuscurrie,  39. 

Macleod,  Rev.  W.,  2. 

Macmillan,  Dr.  Hugh,  188. 

Macnaughton,  Sir  Alexander,  of 
that  Ilk,  no. 

MacNeil,  Neil,  of  Ariechonnan, 

126,  128. 

ofTaynish,  126,  127. 

MacNeill,  Gilbert,  53. 

Neil,  of  Ardmeanish,  126, 

127. 

Macpherson,  Cluny,  191. 

M‘Urebiter,  Finlay,  of  Lealdie, 
39- 

Maidment,  James,  87. 

Maisbilon,  James,  31. 

Maitland,  John,  second  Lord, 
of  Thirlestane,  Viscount  Lau- 
derdale, 163,  167. 

William,  of  Lethington, 

no. 

Major,  John,  9. 

Makesone,  Eliazer,  162. 

Makgill,  George,  Master  of 
Oxenford,  140. 

Robert,  Master  of  Oxen- 
ford, 140. 

Maltby,  William,  13. 

Manor,  Lord,  2. 

Mar,  Earl  of.  See  Erskine. 

Marischal,  Earl,  102. 

William,  third  Earl,  106, 

109. 

Martin,  David,  33. 

Robert,  32. 

See  Dagenfeld. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  Book- 
binder, 185. 

Mary  Steuart,  Relic  (A),  192. 

Matheson,  Adam,  130. 

Maule,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Pan- 
mure,  108,  no, 


Maxton,  Robert,  of  Cultoquhey, 

170. 

Maxwell,  Edward,  of  Tynwald, 
no. 

John,  third  Lord,  106. 

Maxwells  of  Newark,  47. 

Mayne,  John,  20. 

Mazarin  Bible  (The),  130. 

Medals,  Ancient  Venetian,  13 1. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Antiqui- 
ties, 88. 

Meinhardt,  Duke  of  Schomberg, 
&c.,  90. 

Meldrum,  Elizabeth,  164. 

George,  74,  75,  76. 

Patrick,  166. 

Melrose,  Earl  of.  See  Sir 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

Melvill,  Robert,  of  Kilmichael, 
126,  127. 

Melville,  John,  yr.  of  Carnbee, 
no. 

Sir  John,  of  Raith,  no. 

Sir  Richard,  93. 

Memorial  of  a Border  Antiquary, 
I3I-  . 

Memorials  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men, 184. 

Menteith,  Countess  of  (Jonet), 
18,  19,  20. 

Marion,  19,  20. 

Earl  of.  See  Graham, 

Malise. 

Earldom  of,  64,  65,  91, 

139,  140,  172. 

Dr.  Alexander,  74. 

Rankine,  of  Bothkennar, 

no. 

William,  eighth  Earl  of, 

91. 

Mentetht,  Wm.,  31. 

Menzies,  David,  170. 

John,  of  Carlinlips,  162, 163. 

of  Castelhill,  170. 

Mercer,  Andrew,  Lord  of  Mekyl- 
hour,  88. 

Sir  Henry,  of  Aldie,  1 10. 

Miller,  Hugh,  42. 

John,  of  Kincurdie,  39. 

Peter,  40. 

Milltown,  Earldom  of,  188. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Arthur,  132. 

Sir  James,  Bart.,  87. 

Mitchelson,  Samuel,  Sen.,  C.S., 
69. 

Moa’s  Egg  (The),  186. 

‘ Moder  of  God,’  The  Scots 
Version,  hi,  182. 

Moir,  Dr.,  Editor  of  f The  Wal- 
lace,’ 10. 

Moncrief,  John,  73,  75. 

Moncrieff,  Sir  John,  of  that  Ilk, 
no. 

William,  of  Estercolsie,  1 10. 

of  Rapness,  142. 


Monteith,  Sir  William,  of  Kerss, 
163,  166. 

Montgomerie,  Cuthbert,  of  Skel- 
morlie,  no. 

Lady  Margaret,  165. 

Montgomeries  of  Hazilheid,  47. 
Montgomery,  Sir  John,  of  Cors- 
craig,  170. 

Montrose,  Duke  of,  175. 

Earl  of,  71. 

Marquis  of,  130,  175. 

William,  first  Earl,  105. 

Moodie  of  Melsetter,  142. 
Moray,  Bishop  of,  104. 

Andrew,  of  Abercairney, 

no. 

George,  no. 

Morisone,  Johnn,  31. 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  ofFleming- 
ton,  170. 

Morton,  James,  second  Earl, 
105. 

John,  of  Randerston,  1 10. 

Mary,  167. 

Regent,  184. 

William,  seventh  Eari,  163, 

167. 

Mounsey,  A.  C.,  13 1 . 

Mowat  of  Stanehouse,  no. 
Mudy,  James,  48. 

John,  48. 

Muir,  Sir  Archibald,  of  Thorn- 
toun,  77. 

Multrar,  John,  of  Newton  of 
Markindie,  no. 

Munro,  Dr.,  86. 

Alexander,  184. 

David,  of  Killichoan,  39. 

Hector,  of  Kiltearne,  39. 

Hugh,  of  Newmoire,  39. 

John,  wadsetter  of  a part 

of  Lemlair,  39. 

John,  of  Meikle  Allann,  39. 

Hugh,  of  Swordell,  39. 

of  Teaninich,  39. 

yr.  of  Teaninich,  39. 

John,  of  Loggie  Easter,  39. 

Robert,  of  Auchnagart,  39. 

. of  Litle  Clynes,  39. 

William,  fiar  of  Culcraige, 

39. 

of  Teanaird,  39. 

Murchieson,  Alexander,  of  Octer- 
teix,  39. 

Mure,  John,  of  Auchindrane,  170. 

Patrick,  yr.  of  Cloncard, 

170. 

Quinton,  of  Ard,  170. 

of  Torrous  Mure,  no. 

Murehede,  John,  of  Bully,  no. 
Murison,  A.  F.,  Sir  William 
Wallace,  95. 

Murray,  Sir , of  Blackcastle, 

91. 

Alexander,  j8i. 


or,  Northern  Notes  and  Queries. 
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Murray,  Andrew,  of  Black- 
barony,  no. 

Dr.  David,  88. 

Elizabeth,  64. 

George,  Surgeon,  181. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.,  n,  12,  88. 

Jo.,  59- 

Joan  or  Johanna,  190. 

John,  33. 

— — - of  Blackbarony,  no. 

of  Fala  Hill,  1 10. 

ofPolmaise,  180,  18 1. 

of  Touchadam,  170. 

Marjory,  181. 

Patrick,  of  Ochtertyre,  no. 

Robert,  32. 

Sir  Thomas,  Lord  Both- 

well,  190. 

William,  of  Castletoun,  1 10. 

of  Touchadam,  &c., 

170. 

Muschet,  Agnes,  181. 

Museum  Burned  (A),  130. 

for  Penicuick,  184. 

Mylne,  Robert,  4. 

Myrton,  John,  of  Randerston, 
no. 

N.,  R.  T.,  King’s  Crosshill, 
Rutherglen,  138. 

Nairne,  William  (Lord  Dunsin- 
nan),  69. 

Naper,  Wm.,  31. 

Napier,  Sir  Alexander,  no. 

Alexander,  of  Wishaw,  84. 

Archibald,  of  Merchiston, 

no. 

National  Monument  on  Calton 
Hill,  40. 

Treasure  Trove,  132. 

Neilson,  Alexander,  38. 

George,  120,  12 1. 

Robert  the  Bruce’s 

last  Journey,  49. 

Huchone,  17 1. 

W.  A.,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, n. 

Nelson, , of  Madinpap,  1 10. 

Netherbow  Relic  (A),  130. 
Nevsky,  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander, 187. 

Newbie,  Thomas,  Vicar  of  Has- 
sendean,  2. 

Nicolas,  Sir  Harry,  174. 

Oban  Cave  Dwellings,  41. 
Obituary  Notices — 

Findlay,  J.  R.,  132. 

Hallen,  Rev.  A.  W.  Cor- 
nelius, 196. 

Hardy,  Dr.  James,  133. 
O’Conachir,  Duncan,  of  Ardeo- 
rans,  126,  127. 

Ogill,  Henry,  of  Hartremwood, 

171. 


Ogilvie, , 192. 

Lady  of  Barras,  69. 

Alexander,  no. 

Marion,  Lady  Melgund,  48. 

Sir  James,  of  Deskford,  no. 

James,  of  Inchmartin,  1 10. 

Ogilvy,  George,  of  Carnouties, 
163,  166. 

Sir  George,  of  Dunlugas, 

166. 

Janet,  166. 

Sir  Walter,  of  Banff  and 

Dunlugas,  166. 

Ogilvie  and  Gordon,  192. 
Ogilvies  of  Kempcairn,  192. 
Ogstons  (The),  166. 

Old  Gold  Coins,  138,  195. 

Scots  MSS.  and  Printed 

Books,  128. 

Oldest  Correspondence  in  the 
World  (The),  186. 

Oliphant  of  Gask,  97,  99. 

Lord,  102. 

second  Lord,  106. 

Colin,  Master  of,  106,  no. 

Laurence,  Abbot  of  Inch- 

affray,  105. 

Colonel  W.,  45. 

Oppenheimer,  William,  88. 
Origin  of  Clan  Badges  (The),  188. 
Orkney,  Lord,  106. 

Orrok,  James,  171. 

Otterburn,  Thomas,  no. 

Palaeolithic  Man  in  Scot- 
land, 189. 

Palatine,  Charles  Louis,  Elector, 

91. 

Paldy  Fair,  46. 

Park,  Mungo,  by  T.  B.  Mac- 
lachlan,  46. 

Park,  Robert,  75. 

Parker,  Miss  A.  F.,  115. 
Parsons,  Elizabeth,  of  Parsons- 
town,  45. 

Paterson,  Dr.,  130. 

Thomas,  31. 

Paul,  J.  Balfour,  13 1. 

Rev.  William,  21. 

Paule,  William,  37. 

Payment  of 4 Wroth  Silver,’  132. 
Peacock’s  Feathers  unlucky,  185. 
Pedigree — A Fraudulent  Pedi- 
gree Maker,  133. 

Peerage  Cases,  187. 

Claims,  42. 

Penicuick  Museum,  184. 

Perth,  Earl  of.  See  Drummond. 

Earldom  of,  Claims  to,  41. 

‘ The  Fair  Maid’s  House,’ 

183. 

Petrie,  Professor,  84. 

Phillipps,  Sir  Thomas,  112. 
Pinturicchio’s  Frescoes,  184. 
Pitcairn,  Andrew,  of  that  Ilk,  no. 


Pitcairn,  Henry,  of  that  Ilk,  no. 

‘ Pitscottie,’  The  New,  131. 

Pitscottie’s  Chronicles,  103,  131, 
136. 

Place-Names  in  Glengarry  and 
Glenquoich,  and  their  Origin, 
by  Edward  C.  Ellice,  96. 

Pollok,  John,  of  that  Ilk,  171. 

Poison,  David,  of  Waster  Allann, 

39- 

Pompeii,  A second,  187. 

Pont,  Dr.,  32. 

Porterfield,  Robert,  of  that  Ilk, 
171. 

Portland  Peerage  Case,  187. 

Poulett  Peerage  Case,  187. 

Prat,  Margaret,  93. 

Reginald,  93. 

Precaution,  A wise,  129. 

Prince ' Charles  in  Edinburgh, 
187. 

Pringle, , of  Smailholm,  &c., 

I7I- 

David,  yr.  of  Smailholm, 

&c.,  17 1 . 

Sir  James,  99. 

William,  of  Torwoodlee, 

171. 

See  also  Hoppringle. 

Queen  Mary’s  Bookbinder, 
185. 

Quhithead.  See  Whithead. 

Quhitsum,  David,  17 1. 

Quibell,  Mr.,  84. 

R.,  Rose  of  Cullisse,  45. 

Railstoun,  Thomas,  of  that  Ilk, 
171. 

Rait,  Robert  S.,  Joseph  Hume 
and  an  Academic  Rebellion,  24. 

Raith,  Francis,  162. 

Ramsay,  Alan,  184. 

Sir  Alexander,  of  Dal- 

housie,  105,  no. 

Andrew,  32. 

David,  194. 

Major  David,  90. 

Henry,  of  Cotland  of  Bond- 

half,  no. 

of  Redy,  no. 

James,  of  Corston,  1 71. 

Sir  James  H.,  83. 

Sir  John,  of  Trarinyeane, 

no. 

Nicholas,  of  Foulden,  no. 

Robert,  of  Balmonth,  171. 

William,  in  Gairntullie, 

194. 

Randolph,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Moray,  46. 

Rankines,  48. 

Rattray,  Sylvester,  of  Rattray, 

in. 

See  also  Rettray. 
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Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Forum, 

191. 

Register  of  Historic  Buildings, 

86. 

Reid,  John,  of  Akinhead,  hi. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 

&C.,  III. 

Reidman,  Richard,  142. 

Relic,  An  odd,  129. 

of  the  Netherbovv  (A),  130. 

Relics  of  the  Saints,  84. 

Sale  of  Scott,  190. 

Rendall  of  Breck,  142. 

Rennie,  Thomas,  32. 

Renwick,  R.,  Glasgow  Proto- 
cols, 47,  141,  195- 
“Resolve”  of  the  Landowners 
of  Argyllshire  (The),  1715, 
126. 

Restalrig,  Dean  of,  106. 
Restoration  of  a Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury Chapel,  188. 

Rettray  of  Rettray,  in. 
Richardson,  J.  B.,  132. 

Riddell,  John,  101. 

Sir  Walter,  91. 

Rig,  Patrick,  31. 

Robertson,  Daniel,  33. 

Colonel  J.  A.,  Historical 

Geography  of  the  Clans  of 
Scotland,  Third  Edition,  144. 
John,  72. 

Robinson’s,  Lady,  Recollections, 

192. 

Rodil  Chalice  (The),  88. 
Rolland,  Adam,  Advocate,  69. 
Rollo,  Robert,  of  Duncrub,  hi. 
Roman  Excavations  at  Wind- 
isch,  42. 

Remains,  Discovery  of,  at 

Camelon,  186. 

in  France,  43. 

Romanovs  (The),  187. 

Rorison  of  Dunragane,  in. 
Rose,  Charles,  45. 

David,  45. 

James,  of  Cullisse,  45. 

John,  45. 

Lewis,  45. 

Thomas,  45. 

Ross,  Lord,  Genealogy  of,  16. 
A.,  87. 

Alexander,  of  Culkenzie, 

39- 

of  Easter  Fearne,  39. 

of  Little  Tarrell,  39. 

Andrew,  A Ross -shire 

List,  1685,  38. 

Professor  Andrew,  17. 

David,  of  Balblair,  39. 

of  Ballnagowne,  39. 

Portioner  of  Gaynes, 

39- 

Donald,  of  Knockgarvie, 

39- 


Rose,  George,  Professor  of  Hu- 
manity, 17. 

Hugh.  Liferenter  of  the 

Drum  of  Fearne,  39. 

Tacksman  in  Kin- 

cairn,  39. 

Isobel,  17. 

James,  16. 

John,  Lord,  16. 

Rev.  John,  17. 

John,  of  Auchnacloich,  39. 

in  Pitkayllian,  39. 

Margaret,  17. 

Katherine,  17. 

Ninian,  Lord,  17. 

Patrick,  17. 

— — Randolph,  17. 

Robert,  16. 

of  Ballen,  40. 

Portioner  of  Kirk- 


Walter,  Wadsetter  of 

Achashyll,  39. 

of  New  Nakill,  Pro- 
vost of  Tayne,  39. 

William,  17. 

of  Auldie,  39. 

of  Kindeis,  39. 

of  Stobcross,  16. 

of  Cragy,  in. 

— — - of  Donaldshill  and  Clay- 
slop,  William,  16. 

of  Halkhead,  John,  second 

Lord,  106. 

of  Hawkhead,  Cadets  of,  16. 

of  Kirkland,  Andrew,  16. 

Professor  Andrew,  16. 

Robert,  16. 

of  Tartrivan,  James,  16. 

Robert,  1 6.  See  also 

Ross  of  Kirkland. 

Rosses  of  Dalton,  1 7. 

of  Nuik,  17. 

ofTartraven  and  Kirkland, 

Cadets  of  Ross  of  Hawkhead, 
16. 

Ross-shire  List,  1685,  by  Andrew 
Ross,  38. 

Rothes,  Lord,  102. 

George,  Earl  of,  109,  171. 

second  Earl,  105. 

Grizel  of,  167. 

James,  Master  of,  167. 

John,  sixth  Earl,  163,  167. 

William,  third  Earl,  17 1. 

Rothesay,  Provosts  of,  90. 
Roxburghe,  Duchy  of,  43. 

Royal  Company  of  Archers — 
First  Tartan  Uniform,  97. 
Rule,  Rev.  Gilbert,  72,  73,  77, 
79,  82. 

Rutherford  of  Swynside,  in. 

Ruthven, , first  Lord,  106. 

Lord,  Right  to  Title  of,  43. 


Ruthven,  William,  Master  of, 
106. 

of  Ruthven,  in. 

S.,  Legends  of  the  Nor’ 
Loch,  139. 

S.,  A.  F.,  Charlotte' Dagenfeld, 
140. 

S.,  S.  H.,  Campbell,  Parsons, 
Wallace,  Wonsop,  45. 

Shelby  Family,  45. 

‘ S.  . . Quhithyrne  et  Vig- 

toune,’  182. 

St.  Brycedale  at  Kirkcaldy,  138. 

Clair,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 

Si- 

-John,  Lord,  105. 

Mary’s  Chapel,  188. 

Morrowing,  44,  93. 

Palladius,  46. 

Spalding,  46. 

Saints,  Relics  of  the,  84. 

Sale  of  Scott  Relics,  190. 

Salmond,  William,  32. 

Saltoun,  Lord.  See  Alexander 
Abernethy. 

Sandilands,  Robert,  37. 

Schank,  John,  32. 

Schaw,  Thomas,  104. 

Schipper,  Dr.  J.,  95. 

Schiviz,  Alexander,  of  Kilmuir, 

39- 

Scollay  of  Hunton,  142. 

Scotch,  also  ‘ Gutter  Scotch,’ 
136. 

Scotland,  The  Complaynt  of,  1 1. 

Heritable  Usher,  84. 

Historical  Geography  of  the 

Clans  of,  144. 

Scott,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Earth-houses 
of  Kildonan,  155. 

Sir  Alexander,  of  Hasten- 

dean,  hi. 

— David,  183. 

Erskine,  46. 

John,  of  Haining,  171. 

Patrick,  in. 

W.S.,  69. 

Thomas,  190. 

Walter,  190. 

ofKirkurd,  183. 

Sir  Walter,  190. 

Sir  William,  of  Balwearie, 

104. 

-Huxley,  Rev.  T.,  190. 

Relics,  Sale  of,  190. 

Scottish  Alliterative  Poems, 
edited  by  J.  F.  Amours,  9. 

Antiquities,  Edinburgh  or 

London  for,  85. 

Peerage  Cases,  187. 

Seaton,  David,  142. 

Secrets  of  the  Night  (The),  195. 

Sellick,  Alice,  70. 

Elizabeth,  70. 


or,  Northern  Azotes  and  Queries. 
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Sempill,  John,  first  Lord,  106. 
Semple  of  Foulwood,  16. 

Sir  Bryce,  of  Cathcart,  91. 

Rev.  Gabriel,  91. 

Janet,  16,  91. 

-Jean,  17. 

Serio,  Charlotte  Dagenfeld,  90. 

Seton,  , second  Earl  of 

Dunfermline,  167. 

, first  Earl  of  Winton, 

168. 

— -,  Laird  of  Touch,  162. 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline, Funeral  of,  160. 

sixth  Earl  of  Eglin- 

ton,  163,  167. 

Sir  Alexander,  Lord  Gor- 
don, 164. 

Alexander,  of  Garguno, 

162,  164. 

ofLathrisk,  162,  164. 

of  Meldrum,  166. 

— - Sir  Alexander,  of  Touch,  1 1 1 
— Alexander,  of  Udny,  164. 

Beatrix,  166. 

Charles,  165. 

Elizabeth,  164. 

— George,  Advocate,  160. 

third  Lord,  106. 

— - fourth  Lord,  167. 

sixth  Lord,  165. 

— seventh  Lord  Seton, 
160,  163. 

— - third  Earl  of  Winton, 

165. 

of  Barra,  163,  166. 

of  Cariestoun,  164. 

of  Shethim,  163,  166. 

— — - Henry,  163. 

— - Isabel,  167,  168. 

James,  163,  167. 

Sir  James,  of  Barnes,  163, 

165. 

James,  of  Fallsyde,  163, 167. 

of  Touch,  164. 

Jean,  165,  166. 

John,  163,  167. 

of  Aldenstoun,  164, 

165. 

of  Aquhorties,  166. 

of  Barnes,  166. 

— Sir  John,  of  Barnes,  165. 

— John,  of  Belhelvie,  164. 
of  Cariestoune,  162, 

163,  164,  167. 

of  Lathrisk,  164. 

— of  Meldrum,  164. 

— ofMenies,  163,  166. 

— of  Touch,  164. 

Captain  Patrick,  of  Lath- 

risk,  164. 

Robert,  163. 

second  Earl  of  W inton, 

164,  165,  167. 

Thomas,  163,  165. 
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Seton,  Walter,  Laird  of  Meldrum, 
162,  164. 

Sir  William,  of  Kylsmuire, 

162,  164. 

William,  yr.  of  Kylsmuire,  ! 

162,  164. 

— of  Meldrum,  164,  166. 

— ofMounie,  164,  166.  j 
— of  Udny,  162, 164, 166.  1 

Shairp,  A.  S. , 126. 

Shand,  James,  66. 

Sharp,  Archbishop,  142. 

Rev.  James,  38. 

Shaw,  Adam,  of  Craigrossie,  171. 

Shelby  Family,  45. 

Sheriffmuir,  The  Battle  of,  by  j 
an  F.S.A.,  48 

Shilps,  Rev.  Ion,  185. 

Shipway,  Colonel,  133. 

Shirra,  James,  21. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  59. 

Silchester  Excavation  Fund  Dis- 
coveries, 43,  86. 

Simpson,  Mr.,  134. 

Sir  J.  Y.,  52. 

William,  of  Logie,  in. 

Simson,  Andrew,  of  Grange  of  | 
Bothkennar,  hi. 

Sinclair,  Hon.  David,  of  Broy- 
nach,  42. 

Sinclair,  Henry,  Lord  Orkney, 
106. 

first  Lord,  106. 

- Rev.  John,  of  Kinloch- 
Rannoch,  42. 

Sir  John  Sutherland,  Bart., 

of  Mey,  42. 

— John  Sutherland,  in  North 
Dakota,  188. 

Sir  William,  of  Roslin,  hi. 

Skene,  Alexander,  of  that  Ilk, 
in,  172. 

Skene,  Dr.  John,  63. 

Small,  Dr.,  7. 

Smeaton,  Oliphant,  William 
Dunbar,  95. 

Smith,  Mrs.,  44. 

Alexander,  21. 

— Rev.  Frederick,  189. 

Robert,  4. 

— - Institute,  Donation  to  the, 
132. 

Smithfield  Gateway,  86. 

Smyth,  Sir  John,  32. 

Robert,  32. 

Smyth  of  Braco,  142. 

Somerville, -,  third  Lord,  in. 

Sir  John,  of  Cambusnethan, 

hi. 

Something  about  Old  Violins,  1 85. 

Sorbonne,  The  First  Minute- 
Books  of  the,  132. 

Soudan  Archaeology,  184. 

Spalding  Family,  46. 

Spang s,  48. 


Spens,  Dr.,  98,  99. 

Spotswood,  William,  ol  that  Ilk, 
1 11. 

Spottiswoode,  John,  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  168. 

Sir  Robert,  164. 

William,  Archbishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  163,  168. 
Spreule,  John,  of  Coldoun,  1 7 1 • 
Spreull,  John  (Bass  John),  141. 
Sprewls,  48. 

Stainer, , 185. 

Stamped  Bindings,  128. 

Steuart,  A.  F. , Diary  of  Thomas 
Brown,  Writer  in  Kirkwall, 
1675-1693,  141,  185. 
Stevenson,  Rev.  Dr.,  30. 

Alan,  141. 

Alexander,  76. 

Constantine,  141. 

Stevenson,  J.  H.,  67. 

— - Brothers  with  same 
Name,  20. 

Sonnet  by  Drummond 

of  Hawthornden,'  59. 

The  Royal  Standard 

and  the  National  Standard,  27. 

The  Scots  Version  of 

the  Poem  ‘ Moderof  God,’  1 1 1. 

Robert,  41. 

Thomas,  141. 

Stewart,  Sir  Alexander,  of 
Garlies,  hi. 

Andrew,  Bishop  of  Caith- 
ness, 105. 

Archibald,  Archbishop  of 

St.  Andrews,  &c. , 104. 

Provost  of  Rothesay, 

90. 

— - Duncan,  194. 

James,  of  Traquair,  in. 

— Provost  of  Rothesay, 
90. 

Sir  John,  of  Minto,  in, 

172. 

John,  Provost  of  Rothesay, 

90. 

Mariota,  64. 

— Mary,  194. 

— Robert,  Earl  of  Fife,  88. 

— Sir  Thomas,  of  Grandtully, 
194. 

— William,  of  Manies,  38. 

Sir  William,  88. 

of  Burray,  Brugh,  Graem- 

say  and  Massiter,  142. 

Stewarts  of  Minto,  47. 

Stirling,  Earl  of.  See  Alex- 
ander of  Menstrie. 

— Alexander,  of  Achyll,  71. 

— Christian,  46. 

— George,  76. 

— Mr.  Macgregor,  90. 

— Mary,  69. 

— of  Glorat,  164. 
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Stirling,  Municipal  Relic  of  Old,  5. 
Jug,  41,  130- 

Nat.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Soc. 

Trans.  Index,  13a 

Stodart,  190. 

Stone  Coffins  uncovered,  183. 

Strabane,  Lord.  See  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton. 

Strachan,  Alexander,  of  Bal- 
mady,  108,  ill. 

Strathallan,  Viscountess  of,  84.  j 

Stratheam,  Earl  of.  See  David  | 
Graham. 

Stratherne,  Earl  of,  68. 

Straton,  Christy,  178. 

Rev.  George,  Diary  of, 

1796-1819,  178. 

Jean,  178. 

Mary,  178. 

Striveling,  John,  in  Mylntoun  of 
Creauch,  111.  ^Stirling. 

Stronach,  John,  of  Balblair,  39. 

Stuart,  C.,  32. 

George,  Advocate,  32. 

Luis,  32. 

Sutherland,  George,  of  Inshie- 
fuir,  39. 

Swift,  Lieutenant,  140. 

Sword,  Agnes,  138. 

J.,  130- 

James,  138. 

Swords  (Bronze)  from  the  Tay, 
134- 

Symsone,  Andro,  31. 

Taille,  Jacques  de  la,  59. 

Taillifeir,  Tailyfer,  or  Tailye- 
fair,  James,  29,  34,  36. 

Tait,  M.  A.,  156,  159. 

Thomson,  J.  Maitland,  168,  171. 

James,  Jr.,  21. 

John,  23. 

portioner  of  Strabrok, 

171. 

Thomas,  2. 

Thomsoun,  Richart,  31. 

Tille,  Alexander,  Kynewulf,  55. 

Tintern  Abbey,  83. 

Tod,  Mr.,  134. 

Tomb  of  a Norman  Artist,  3d 
century,  85. 

Torphichen,  Preceptor  of,  105. 

Trail,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  178. 

Traill  of  Holland,  &c.,  142. 

Traquair,  W.,  Papal  Bull  re- 
lating to  Lincluden  College 
Church,  67. 

Trautmann,  Professor,  55. 

Treasure  Trove,  National,  132.  | 

Trotter,  Mr.,  99. 

Truster,  Rev.  J.,  143. 

Tuach,  John,  of  Logiereich,  39.  ! 

T uer,  A.  W. , Pages  and  Pictures 
from  Forgotten  Children’s 
Books,  142. 


Turnbull,  Adam,  of  Philiphauch, 

171. 

Walter,  38. 

William,  17 1. 

Turner,  Neil,  32. 

Tustimas  or  Drostanmus,  45. 

Tweeddale,  Earl  of.  See  John 
Hay,  eighth  Lord  Yester. 

Tyrie,  Father  James,  128. 

Unlucky  Feathers,  185. 

Urban,  Pope,  88. 

Urquhart,  Lord.  See  Alex- 
ander Seton,  Earl  of  Dun- 
fermline. 

Sir , Sheriff  of  Crom- 

artie,  163,  166. 

Helen,  166. 

James,  Liferenter  of  a part 

nfFearne,  39. 

John,  166. 

of  Craigston,  164. 

Sir  Thomas,  Sheriff  of 

Cromartie,  166. 

Walter,  of  Cromarty,  166. 

Useful  Work  (A),  130. 

Vaillaume, , 185. 

Vallanche,  Archibald,  in  Burges- 
wallis,  in. 

Valuable  Donation  to  a Local 
Museum,  132. 

Vatican  Frescoes,  184. 

Veitch,  Christian,  181. 

Verner,  Patrick,  73. 

Verrio, , 189. 

Vessels  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules at  Tivoli,  183. 

Violins,  Something  about  Old, 
185. 

Wade,  General,  144. 

Waitt,  Richard,  97. 

Wake,  H.  T. , 192. 

Walker,  Alexander,  Surgeon,  14. 

Walker,  Andrew,  32. 

Wall  Paintings  at  Hampton 
Court,  189. 

Wallace  (The),  edited  by  Dr. 
Moir,  10. 

George,  Advocate,  69. 

John,  of  Craigie,  171. 

R.  Hedger,  and  White 

Cattle  of  Britain,  41. 

Robert,  of  Johnston,  171. 

Susanna,  45. 

Sir  William,  86,  130,  183. 

by  A.  F.  Murison,  95. 

An  alleged  Descen- 
dant of,  183. 

William,  of  Crago  or  Cairn- 

hill,  1 7 1. 

Wallace -James,  Dr.  J.  G.,  169. 

James,  J.  G.,  ‘ S.  . . . 

Quhithyme  et  Vigtoune,’  182. 

Wardlaw,  Henry  of  Kilbaberton, 
III. 


Watson,  James,  13 1. 

—John,  80,  120. 

Wauch,  Maggie,  32. 

Weber,  104. 

Wedderburn,  Sir  Robert,  Vicar 
of  Dundee,  11,  12. 

Wemyss,  Sir  David,  of  that  Ilk, 

1 11. 

James,  Earl  of,  Portrait  of, 

99,  100,  10 1. 

James,  of  Michelstoun,  171. 

West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Ro- 
mances, 195. 

Wester  Livilands,  87. 

Whig  Lairds  in  the  ’15,  85. 
White,  Robert,  103,  104. 
Whiteford,  John,  of  that  Ilk,  16. 

Margaret,  16. 

Whithead,  William,  182. 
Whitwell,  R.  J.,  Balfour’s  Prac- 
ticks,  62. 

Wight,  Alexander,  Advocate,  69. 
Williamson,  John,  171. 

Wilson,  Archibald,  17 1. 

Marion,  71. 

Wilye,  John,  Corscaunfield,  ill. 
Windisch,  Roman  Excavations 
at,  42. 

Windisch,  Professor,  9. 
Windram,  Robert,  162. 
Winning,  J.  G.,  John  of  Ireland, 
182. 

Winton,  Earl  of.  See  Seton. 

and  Eglinton  Peerage 

Claims,  43. 

Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  51. 

Principal,  82. 

Alexander,  of  Logie,  171. 

Witch,  Death  of  a reputed,  87. 
Woddrop,  John,  20. 

Thomas,  20. 

Wolsey,  Almoner,  101,  103. 
Wonsop,  Elizabeth,  45. 

Wood,  Elizabeth,  14. 

Wood,  George,  ofWarriston,  14, 

William,  of  Raik,  ill. 

Woodforde,  Samuel,  12 1. 
Woods,  Sir  Albert,  K.C.B.,  13 1. 

John,  45. 

Michael,  45. 

Woolcombe,  Captain,  13. 
Wordie,  Isobel,  181. 

John,  of  Cambusbarron, 

181. 

‘ Wroth-Silver,’ Payment  of,  132. 
Wiilker,  Professor,  55. 

Yester,  Lady,  36,  38. 

Lord.  See  Hay. 

Young,  John,  M.D.,  The  Hun- 
terian MSS.,  120. 

Jewish  Medi- 

ciners,  146,  155. 

of  Castleyard,  142. 

Z. , Provosts  of  Rothesay,  90. 


